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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Among  the  many  and  important  evils  which  hare  been  the  neces^ 
sary  result  of  the  profound  reyolutions  of  modem  times,  there 
appears  a  good  extremely  valuable  to  science,  and  which  will 
probably  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  human  race, — I  mean 
the  love  of  studies  having  for  their  object  man  and  society.  The 
shocks  have  been  so  rude,  that  the  earth  has,  as  it  were,  opened 
under  our  feet ;  and  the  human  mind,  which,  full  of  pride^and 
haughtiness,  but  lately  advanced  on  a  triumphal  car  amid  accla- 
mations and  cries  of  victory,  has  been  alarmed  and  stopped  in 
its  career.  Absorbed  by  an  important  thought,  overcome  by  a 
profound  reflection,  it  has  asked  itself,  "What  am  II  whence 
do  I  come  ?  what  is  my  destination  V  Eeligious  questions  have 
regained  their  high  importance;  and  when  they  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  scattered  by  the  breath  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  almost  annihilated  by  the  astonishing  development  of 
material  interests,  by  the  progress  of  the  natural  and  exact  sci- 
ences, by  the  continually  increasing  ardour  of  political  debates, — 
we  have  seen  that,  so  far  from  having  been  stifled  by  the  im- 
mense weight  which  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  them,  they 
have  re-appeared  on  a  sudden  in  all  their  magnitude,  in  their 
gigantic  form,  predominant  over  society,  and  reaching  from  the 
heavens  to  the  abyss. 

This  disposition  of  men's  minds  naturally  drew  their  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  ask  what  this  revolution  had  done  to 
promote  the  interests  of  humanity.     Unhappily,  great  mistakes 
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have  been  made  in  this  inquiry.  Either  because  they  have  looked 
at  the  facts  through  the  distorted  medium  of  sectarian  prejudice, 
or  because  they  have  only  considered  them  superficially,  men 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  have  conferred  a  signal  benefit  on  the  nations  of  Europe, 
by  contributing  to  the  development  of  science,  of  the  arts,  of 
human  liberty,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the 
word  civilisation. 

What  do  history  and  philosophy  say  on  this  subject  ?  How 
has  man,  either  individually  or  collectively,  considered  in  a  reli- 
gious, social,  political,  or  literary  point  of  view,  been  benefited  by 
the  reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Did  Europe,  under  the 
exclusive  influence  of  Catholicity,  pursue  a  prosperous  career? 
Did  Catholicity  impose  a  single  fetter  on  the  movements  of  civi- 
lisation ?  This  is  the  examination  which  I  propose  to  make  in 
this  work.  Every  age  has  its  peculiar  wants ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  all  Catholic  writers  were  convinced  that  the 
complete  examination  of  these  questions  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Bellarmine 
and  Bossuet  have  done  what  was  required  for  their  times ;  we 
ought  to  do  the  same  for  ours.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immense 
extent  of  the  questions  I  have  adverted  to,  and  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  elucidate  them  as  they  deserve ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  I  promise  to  enter  on  my  task  with 
the  courage  which  is  inspired  by  a  love  of  truth ;  and  when  my 
strength  shall  be  exhausted,  I  shall  sit  down  with  tranquillity  of 
mind,  in  expectation  that  another,  more  vigorous  than  myself, 
will  carry  into  eflect  so  important  an  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  L 

NATURE  AND  NAME  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

There  is  a  fact  in  existence  among 
civilised  nations,  very  important  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  it  affects — a  fact  of  transcendent 
importance,  on  account  of  the  number, 
variety,  and  consequence  of  its  influ- 
ences—  a  fact  extremely  interesting, 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  modem  history:  that 
fact  is  Protestantism. 

Like  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  attracted 
at  once  the  attention  of  all  Europe; 
on  one  side  it  spread  alarm,  and  on  the 
other  excited  the  most  lively  sympa- 
thy :  it  grew  so  rapidly,  that  its  adver- 
saries had  not  lime  to  strangle  it  in  its 
cradle.  Scarcely  had  it  begun  to  exist, 
and  already  all  hope  of  stopping,  or 
even  restraining  it,  was  gone;  when, 
emboldened  by  being  treated  with  re- 
spect and  consideration,  it  became 
every  day  more  daring;  if  exasperated 
by  ngour,  it  openly  resisted  measures 
of  coercion,  or  redoubled  and  concen- 
trated its  forces,  to  m&ke  more  vigor- 
ous attacks.  Discussions,  the  pro- 
found investigations  and  scientific  me- 
thods which  were  used  in  combating 
it,  contributed  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  served  as  venicles  to  pro- 
pagate its  ideas. 

By  creating  new  and  prevailing  in- 
terests, it  made  itself  powerful  protec- 
tors; by  throwing  all  the  passions  into 
a  state  of  fury,  it  aroused  them  in  its 
favour.  It  availed  itself  by  turns  of 
stratagem,  force,  seduction,  or  vio- 
lence, according  to  the  exigences  of 
times  and  circumstances.  It  attempted 
to  make  its  way  in  all  directions ;  either 
destroying  impediments,  or  taking  ad- 


vantage of  them,  if  they  were  capable 
of  being  turned  to  account. 

When  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
never  rested  untU  it  had  obtained  gua- 
rantees for  its  continued  existence; 
and  it  succeeded  in  doing  so  every 
where.  After  having  obtained  vast 
establishments  in  Europe — which  it 
stiU  retains — it  was  transported  into 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  infused 
into  the  veins  of  simple  and  unsuspect- 
ing nations. 

In  order  to  appreciate  a  fact  at  its 
lust  value,  to  embrace  it  in  all  its  re- 
lations, and  to  distinguish  properly 
between  them,  it  is  necessary  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  constituting  princi- 
ple of  the  fact  can  be  ascertained,  or 
at  least  whether  we  can  observe  in  its 
appearance  any  characteristic  trait  ca- 
pable of  revealing  its-  inward  nature. 
This  examination  is  very  difficult  when 
we  have  to  do  with  a  fact  of  the  kind 
and  importance  of  that  which  now  oc- 
cupies our  attention.  In  matters  of 
this  sort,  numbers  of  opinions  accumu- 
late in  the  course  of  tmie;  and  all  at- 
tempt to  support  themselves  by  argu- 
ments. The  inquirer,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  and  such  various  objects,  is 
perplexed,  disconcerted,  and  confound- 
ed; and  if  he  wish  to  place  himself  in 
a  more  advantageous  point  of  view,  he 
finds  the  ground  so  covered  with  frag- 
ments, that  he  cannot  make  his  way 
without  risk  of  losing  himself  at  every 
step. 

The  first  glance  which  we  give  to 
Protestantism,  whether  we  consider  its 
actual  condition,  or  whether  we  regard 
the  various  phases  of  its  history,  shows 
us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  . 
thing  constant  in  it,  any  thing  which 
can  be  assigned  as  its  constituent  cha- 
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racter.  Uncertain  in  its  opinions,  it 
modifies  them  continually,  and  changes 
them  in  a  thousand  ways.  Vague  in 
its  tendencies,  and  fluctuating  in  its 
desires,  it  attempts  every  form,  and 
essays  every  road.  It  can  never  attain 
to  a  well-defined  existence;  and  we 
see  it  every  moment  enter  new  paths, 
to  lose  itself  in  new  labyrinths. 

Catholic  controversialists  have  pur- 
sued and  assailed  it  in  every  way ;  ask 
them  what  has  been  the  result  ?  They 
will  tell  you  that  they  had  to  contend 
with  a  new  Proteus,  which  always  es- 
caped the  fatal  blow  by  changing  its 
form.  Ifyou  wish  to  assail  the  doctrines 
of  Protestantism,  you  do  not  know 
where  to  direct  your  attacks,  for  they 
are  unknown  to  you,  and  even  to  itself. 
On  this  side  it  is  invulnerable,  because 
it  has  no  tangible  body.  Thus,  no 
more  powerful  argument  has  ever 
been  urged,  than  that  of  the  immortal 
Bishop  of  Meaux, — viz.  "You  change; 
and  that  which  changes  is  not  the 
truth."  An  argument  much  feared 
by  Protestantism,  and  with  justice ; 
because  all  the  various  forms  which 
are  assumed  to  evade  its  force,  only 
serve  to  strengthen  it.  How  just  is 
the  expression  of  this  great  man !  At 
the  very  title  of  his  book.  Protestant- 
ism must  tremble:  The  History  of 
the  Variations  !  A  history  of  varia- 
tions must  be  a  history  of  error.  (See 
note  at  the  end  of  the  vol.) 

These  unceasing  changes,  which  we 
ou^t  not  to  be  surprised  at  finding 
in  Protestantism,  because  tfaey  essen- 
tially belong  to  it,  show  us  that  it  is 
not  in  possession  of  the  truth ;  they 
show  us  also,  that  its  moving  princi- 
ple is  not  a  principle  of  life,  but  an 
element  of  dissolution.  It  has  been 
called  upon,  and  up  to  this  time  in 
vain,  to  fix  itself,  and  to  present  a 
compact  and  uniform  body.  How  can 
that  be  fixed,  which  is,  by  its  nature, 
kept  floating  about  in  the  air  ?  How 
can  a  solid  body  be  formed  of  an  ele- 
ment, whereof  the  essential  tendency 
is  towards  an  incessant  division  of  par- 
ticles, by  diminishing  their  reciprocal 
affinity,  and  increasing  their  repellent 
force? 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  I  speak 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 


matters  of  faith,  whether  it  be  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  human  reason 
alone,  or  as  an  individual  inspiration 
from  heaven. 

If  there  be  any  thing  constant  in 
Protestantism,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
substitution  of  private  judgment  for 
public  and  lawful  authority.  This  is 
always  found  in  union  with  it ;  and 
is,  properly  speaking,  its  fundamental 
principle :  it  is  the  only  point  of  con- 
tact among  the  various  Protestant 
sects, — the  basis  of  their  mutual  re- 
semblance. It  is  very  remarkable  that 
this  exists,  for  the  most  part,  uninten- 
tionally, and  sometimes  against  their 
express  wishes. 

However  lamentable  and  disastrous 
this  principle  may  be,  if  the  coryphaei 
of  Protestantism  had  made  it  their  ral- 
lying-point,  and  had  constantly  acted 
up  to  It  in  theory  and  practice,  ^ey 
would  have  been  consistent  in  error. 
When  men  saw  them  cast  into  one 
abyss  after  another,  they  would  have 
recognised  a  system, — raise  undoubt- 
edly; but,  at  any  rate,  a  system.  As 
it  is,  it  has  not  been  even  that:  ifyou 
examine  the  words  and  the  acts  of 
the  first  Reformers,  you  will  find  that 
they  made  use  of  this  principle  as  a 
means  of  resisting  the  authority  which 
controlled  them,  but  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  establishing  it  perma- 
nently; that  jfihej  laboured  to  upset 
lawfm  authority,  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  usurping  the  command  them- 
selves ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  fol- 
lowed, in  this  respect,  the  example  of 
revolutionists  of  all  kinds,  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  countries.  Every  body 
knows  how  far  Luther  carried  his  fa- 
natical intolerance;  he  who  could  not 
bear  the  slightest  contradiction,  either 
from  his  own  disciples  ©r  any  body 
else,  without  giving  way  to  the  most 
senseless  fits  of  passion,  and  the  most 
unworthy  outrages.  Henry  VIIL  of 
England,  who  founded  there  what  is 
called  the  liberty  of  thinking,  sent  to 
the  scaffold  those  who  did  not  think 
as  he  did ;  and  it  was  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Calvin  that  Servetus  was  burnt 
alive  at  Geneva. 

I  insist  upon  this  point,  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance. Men  are  but  too  much  inclined 
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to  pride ;  and  if  they  heard  it  con- 
stantly repeated,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  the  innovators  of  the  16th 
century  proclaimed  the  fireedom  of 
thought,  a  secret  interest  might  be 
excited  in  their  favour ;  their  violent 
declamations  might  be  regarded  as  the 
expressions  of  a  generous  movement, 
and  their  efforts  as  a  noble  attempt 
to  assert  the  rights  of  intellectual  free- 
dom.    Iiet  it  be  known,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  if  these  men  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  free  examination,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of 
it  against  kgitimate  authority;  but 
that  they  attempted,  as  soon  as  they 
could,  to  impose  upon  others  the  yoke 
of  their  own  opinions.    Their  constant 
endeavour  was,  to  destroy  the  autho- 
rity which  came  from  God,  in  order  to 
establish  their  own  upon  its  ruins.    It 
is  a  painful  necessity  to  be  obliged  to 
give  proofs  of  this  assertion;  not  be- 
cause they  are  difficult  to  find,  but 
because  one  cannot  adduce  the  most 
incontestable  of  them  without  calling 
to  mind  words  and  deeds  which,  not 
only  cover  virith  disgrace  the  founders 
of  Protestantism,  but  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  they  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  a  blush  on  the  cheek,  or  writ- 
ten without  a  stain  upon  the  paper.  (2.) 

Protestantism,  when  viewed  in  a 
mass,  appears  only  a  shapeless  collec- 
tion of  innumerable  sects,  all  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  agreeing  omy  in 
one  point;  viz.  in  protesting  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  We  only 
find  among  them  particular  and  exclu- 
sive names,  commonly  taken  from  the 
names  of  their  founders;  in  vain  have 
they  made  a  thousand  efforts  to  give 
themselves  a  general  name  expressive 
of  a  positive  idea;  they  are  still  called 
af^r  the  manner  of  philosophical  sects. 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  An- 
glicans, Socinians,  Arminians,  Ana- 
baptists,— all  these  names,  of  which  I 
could  furnish  an.  endless  host,  only 
serve  to  show  the  narrowness  of  the 
circle  in  which  these  sects  are  enclosed ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  pronounce 
them,  to  show  that  they  contain  no- 
thing universal,  nothing  great. 

Every  body  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  Christian  religion  must  be  con- 
vinced by  this  fact  alone,  that  these 


sects  are  not  truly  Christian.  Buf 
what  occurred  when  Protestantism  at- 
tempted to  take  a  general  name  is  sin- 
pfularly  remarkable.  If  you  examine 
Its  history,  you  will  see  that  all  the 
names  which  it  attempted  to  give  it- 
self failed,  if  they  contained  any  posi- 
tive idea,  or  any  mark  of  Christianity; 
but  that  it  adopted  a  name  taken  by 
chance  at  the  Diet  of  Spires;  a  name 
which  carries  with  it  its  own  condem- 
nation, because  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
origin,  to  the  spirit,  to  the  maxims,  to 
the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  a  name  which  does  not  express- 
that  unity — that  union  which  is  mse- 
parably  connected  with  the  Christian 
name;  a  name  which  is  peculiarly  be-- 
coming  to  it,  which  all  the  world  gives 
to  it  by  acclamation,  which  is  truly  its* 
own — viz.  Protestantism,  (3.) 

Within  the  vast  limits  marked  out 
by  this  name,  there  is  room  for  every 
error  and  for  evenr  sect.  You  may 
deny  with  the  Lutherans  the  liberty* 
of  man,  or  renew  with  the  Arminians 
the  errors  of  Pelagius.  You  may  ad- 
mit with  some  that  real  presence,  which 
you  are  free  to  reject  with  the  Calvin- 
ists and  Zuinglians-;  you  may  join  with 
the  Socinians  in  denying  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ;  you  may  attach  your- 
self to  Episcopalians,  to  Puritans,  or, 
if  you  please,  to  the  extravagances  of 
the  Quakers;  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
for  you  always  remain  a  Protestant, 
for  you  protest  against  the  authority 
of  the  Church;  your  field  is  so  exten- 
sive, that  you  can  hardly  escape  from 
it,  however  great  may  be  your  wander^ 
ings;  it  contains  aU  the  vast  exten- 
that  we  behold  on  coming  forth  from 
the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  (4.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

» 

CAUSES  OF  PHOTESTANTISM. 

What,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism  in  Eu- 
rope, of  its  development,  and  of  its 
success  ?  This  is  a  question  well  wor- 
thy of  being  examined  to  the  bottom, 
because  it'will  lead  us  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  this  great  evil,  and  will 
put  us  in  a  condition  to  form  the  best. 
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idea  of  this  phenomenon,  so  often  but 
so  imperfectly  described. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
the  causes  of  an  event  of  this  nature 
and  unportance  in  circumstances  either 
trivial  in  themselves,  or  circumscribed 
by  places  and  events  of  a  limited  kind. 
It  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  vast 
results  can  be  produced  hv  trifling 
causes;  and  if  it  be  true  Ihat  great 
events  sometimes  have  their  com- 
mencement in  little  ones,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  commencing  point  is 
not  the  cause;  and  that  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  thing,  and  to  be  its 
real  cause,  are  expressions  of  a  widely 
different  meaning.  A  spark  produces 
a  dreadful  conflagration,  but  it  is  be- 
cause it  falls  upon  a  heap  of  inflam- 
mable materials.  That  which  is  gene- 
ral must  have  general  causes ;  and 
that  which  is  lasting  and  deeply  rooted 
must  have  lasting  and  profound  causes. 

This  law  is  true  alike  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  order;  but  its  ap- 
plications cannot  be  perceived  without 
great  difficulty,  especially  in  the  moral 
order,  where  things  of  great  import- 
ance are  sometimes  meanly  covered; 
where  each  effect  is  found  allied  with 
so  many  causes  at  once,  connected 
with  them  by  ties  so  delicate,  that, 
possibly,  the  most  attentive  and  pierc- 
ing eye  may  miss  altogether,  or  regard 
as  a  trifle,  that  which,  it  may  be,  has 
produced  very  great  results:  trifling 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fre- 
quently so  covered  with  glitter,  tinsel, 
and  parade,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
deceived  by  them.  We  are  always  too 
much  inclined  to  judge  by  appearances. 

It  will  appear  from  these  principles, 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  great 
importance  to  the  rivalry  excited  by 
the  preaching  of  indulgences,  or  to  the 
excesses  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  some  inferiors  in  this  mat- 
ter; these  things  may  have  been  an 
occasion,  a  pretext,  a  signal  to  com- 
mence the  contest,  but  they  were  of 
too  little  importance  in  themselves  to 
put  the  world  in  flames.  There  would 
be,  perhaps,  more  apparent  plausibi- 
lity m  seeking  in  the  characters  and 
positions  of  the  first  reformers  for  the 
causes  of  Protestantism;  but  this  also 
would  be  unsatisfactory. 


People  lav  great  stress  on  the  vio** 
lence  and  niry  of  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Luther,  and  point  out  how 
apt  this  savage  eloquence  was  to^  in-* 
flame  men's  minds,  and  drag  them  into 
the  new  errors  by  the  de^^  hatred 
against  Bome  with  which  it  inspired 
them.  Too  much  stress  also  is  laid  on 
the  sophistical  art,  the  order  and  ele- 
gance of  the  style  of  Calvin;  qualities 
which  served  to  give  an  appearance  of 
regularity  to  the  shapeless  mass  of 
new  errors,  and  make  them  more  ac* 
ceptable  to  men  of  good  taste.  The 
talents  and  other  qualities  of  the  vari-> 
ous  innovators  are  described  in  the 
same  way  with  more  or  less  truth. 

I  will  not  deny  to  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  the  other  founders  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  titles  on  which  their  sad  cele- 
brity is  founded;  but  I  venture  to  as- 
sert that  we  cannot  attribute  to  their 
personal  qualities  the  principal  influ- 
ence on  tne  development  of  this  evil, 
without  palpably  mistaking  and  un-- 
derrating  the  importance  of  the  evil 
itself,  and  forgetting  the  instructiona 
of  universal  history. 

If  we  examine  these  men  with  im- 
partiality, we  shall  find  that  their  qua- 
lities were  not  greater,  if  so  great,  as 
those  of  other  sectarian  leaders.  Their 
talents,  their  learning,  and  their  know- 
ledge, have  passed  through  the  cruci- 
ble of  criticism,  and  there  is,  even 
among  the  Protestants,  no  well-in- 
structed and  impartial  person  who 
does  not  now  consider  the  extravagant 
eulogiums  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  them  as  the  exaggerations  of 
party.  They  are  classed  among  the 
numoer  of  those  turbulent  men  who 
are  well  adapted  to  excite  revolutions ; 
but  the  history  of  all  times  and  coun- 
tries, and  the  experience  of  every  day, 
teach  that  men  of  this  kind  are  not 
uncommon,  and  that  they  arise  every 
where  when  a  sad  combination  of 
events  affords  them  a  fit  opportunity. 

When  causes  more  in  proportion  to 
Protestantism,  by  their  extent  and 
importance,  are  sought  for,  two  are 
commonly  pointed  out:  the  necessity 
of  reform,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
**  There  were  numerous  abuses,"  says 
one  party;  *' legitimate  reform  was 
neglected :  this  negligence  produced 
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TeYolution."  ^The  hmnan  intellect 
was  in  fetters,"  says  another;  **the 
mind  longed  to  break  its  chains;  Pro- 
testantism was  onl  J  a  grand  effort  for 
the  freedom  of  human  tiiought,  a  great 
movement  towards  liberating  the  hu- 
man mind."  It  is  true,  that  these  two 
opinions  point  out  causes  of  great  im- 
portance and  of  wide  extent:  both  are 
well  adapted  to  make  partisans.  The 
one,  bj  establishing  tne  necessity  of 
reform,  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  cen- 
sure of  neglected  laws  and  relaxed 
morals;  this  theme  always  finds  sym- 
pathy in  the  heart  of  man, — indulgent 
towajrds  its  own  defects,  but  stern  and 
inexorable  towards  the  faults  of  others. 
With  respect  to  the  other  opinion, 
which  raises  the  cry  of  the  movement 
of  religious  liberty  and  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind,  it  is  sure  to  be 
widely  adopted:  there  are  always  a 
thousand  echoes  to  a  cry  which  flatters 
our  pride. 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  reform  was  then 
necessary;  to  be  convinced  of  this,  I 
need  only  cast  a  coup-^ail  on  history, 
and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  several 
great   men,  justly  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  among  the  most  cherished 
of  her  sons.    I  read  in  the  first  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Council  was  the  re- 
fonn  of  the  Christian  clergy  and  peo- 
ple; I  learn  from  the  mouth  of  Pius 
lY.,  when  confirming  the  said  Council, 
that  one  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
assembled  was  the  correction  of  man- 
*  ners,  and  the  re-establishment  of  dis- 
cipline.   Notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  give  to  abuses  so 
much  influence  as  has  been  attributed 
to  them.     I  must  also  say,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  give  a  very  bad 
solution  of  the  question,  when,  to  show 
^e  real  cause  of  the  evil,  we  insist  on 
the  fatal  results  produced  by  these 
abuses.    These  words  also,  **a  new 
movement  of  liberty,"  appear  to  me 
altogether  insufficient.    I  shall  say, 
then,  with  freedom,  in  spite  of  my  re- 
spect for  those  who  entertain  the  first 
opinion,  and  my  esteem  for  the  talents 
of  tiiosc  who  refer  aU  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  that  I  cannot  find  in  either 
that  analysis,  at  once  philosophical 
and  historical,  which,  without  wander- 


ing from  the  ground  of  history,  exa- 
mines facts,  dears  them  up,  shows 
their  inward  nature,  their  relations 
and  connexions. 

If  men  have  wandered  so  much  in 
the  definition  and  explanation  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  is  because  they  have  not 
sufficiently  observed  that  it  is  not  only 
a  fact  common  to  all  ages  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  but  that  its  im-' 
portance  and  its  particular  character- 
istics are  owing  to  the  epoch  when 
it  arose.  This  simple  consideration, 
founded  on  the  constant  testimony  of 
history,  clears  up  every  thing;  we  have 
no  longer  to  seek  in  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  for  any  thing  sing^ar 
or  extraordinary;  all  its  characteristics 
prove  that  it  was  bom  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  16th  century.  I  shall  develop 
these  ideas,  not  by  fiinciful  reasonings 
or  gratuitous  suppositions,  but  by  ad- 
ducing facts  which  nobody  can  deny. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  principle 
of  submission  to  authoi;^ty  in  matters 
of  faith  has  always  encountered  a  vi- 

forous  resistance  in  the  human  mind, 
shall  not  point  out  here  the  causes 
of  this  resistance;  I  propose  to  do  so 
in  the  course  of  this  work;  I  shall 
content  myself  at  present  willi  stating 
this  fact,  and  reminding  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  call  it  in  question, 
that  the  history ]|of  the  Church  has  al- 
ways been  accompanied  by  the  history 
of  heresies.  This  fact  has  presented 
different  phases  according  to  the 
changes  of  time  and  place.  Sometimes 
making  a  rude  mixture  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  sometimes  combin- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
the  dreams  of  the  East,  or  corrupting 
the  purity  of  faith  by  the  subtHties 
and  chicaneries  of  Grecian  sophistry; 
this  fact  presents  us  with  as  many  dif- 
ferent aspects  as  there  are  conditions 
of  the  mind  of  man.  But  we  always 
find  in  it  two  general  characteristics, 
which  clearly  show  that  it  has  always 
had  the  same  origin,  notwithstanding 
the  variation  in  its  object  and  in  the 
nature  of  its  results :  these  two  cha<* 
racteristics  are,  hatred  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  and  the  spirit  of 
sect. 

All  ages  have  seen  sects  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  estabUsk 
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as  dogmas  the  errors  of  their  founders ; 
it  was  natural  for  the  same  thing  to 
happen  in  the  16th  century.  Now,  if 
that  age  had  been  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  it  seems  to  me,  looking 
at  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that 
we  should  have  had  to  answer  this 
Tery  difficult  question,  How  is  it  pos-. 
sible  that  no  sect  appeared  in  that  age? 
I  say,  therefore,  siuce  as  soon  as  error 
was  preached  in  the  16th  century, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
occasion,  and  pretext,  as  soon  as  a 
certain  number  of  followers  assembled 
around  its  banner,  forthwith  Protest- 
antism makes  its  appearance,  in  all  its 
extent,  with  its  transcendent  import- 
ance, its  divisions,  and  sub-divisions; 
I  see  it  with  boldness  and  energy  make 
a  general  attack  on  all  the  (foctrines 
and  discipline  taught  and  observed  by 
the  Church.  In  place  of  Luther,  Zu- 
inglius,  and  Calvin,  let  us  suppose 
Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Pelagius;  in 
place  of  the  errors  of  the  former,  let 
them  teach  the  errors  of  the  latter;  it 
will  all  lead  to  the  same  result.  The 
errors  will  excite  sympathy;  they  will 
find  defenders;  they  will  animate  en- 
thusiasts; they  will  spread,  they  will 
be  propagated  with  the  rapidity  of  fire, 
they  will  be  diffused,  they  will  throw 
sparks  in  all  directions;  they  will  all 
be  defended  with  a  show  of  knowledge 
and  erudition;  creeds  will  change  un- 
iceasingly;  a  thousand  professions  of 
^Etith  wul  be  drawn  up;  the  liturgy 
will  be  altered, — wUl  oe  destroyed; 
the  bonds  of  discipline  will  be  broken: 
we  shall  have  to  sum  up  all  in  one 
word.  Protestantism. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  evil  in 
the  16th  century  was  necessarily  so 
extensive,  so  great,  and  so  important? 
It  was  because  the  society  of  that  time 
was  different  from  any  other  that  had 
preceded  it;  that  which  at  other  times 
would  only  have  produced  a  partial 
^re,  necessarily  caused  in  the  16th 
century  a  frightful  conflagration.  Eu^ 
rope  was  then  composed  of  a  number 
of  immense  states,  cast,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  same  mould,  resembling  each 
other  in  ideas,  in  manners,  in  laws, 
and  institutions,  drawn  together  in- 
cessantly by  an  active  communication 
wlmh  WM  kept  up  flltem^t^ly  by  rival 


and  common  interests ;  knowledge 
found  in  the  Latin  lan^age  an  easy 
means  of  suffusion;  in  fine,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  there  had  become  gene- 
ral over  all  Europe  a  rapid  means  of 
disseminatiug  ideas  and  feelings,  a 
creation  which  had  flashed  from  the 
human  mind  like  a  miraculous  illumi- 
nation, a  presage  of  colossal  destinies, 
viz.  the  press. 

Such  IS  the  activity  of  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  ardour  with  which  it 
embraces  all  sorts  of  innovation,  that 
when  once  the  standard  of  error  waB 
planted,  a  multitude  of  partisans  were 
sure  to  rally  round  it.  The  yoke  of 
authority  once  thrown  off,  in  countries 
where  investigation  was  so  active, 
where  so  many  discussions  were  car- 
ried on,  where  ideas  were  in  such  a 
state  of  effervescence,  and  where  all 
the  sciences  began  to  germinate,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  restless  mind 
of  man  to  remain  fixed  on  any  point, 
and  a  swarm  of  sects  were  necessarily 
produced.  There  is  no  middle  path; 
either  civilised  nations  must  remain 
Catholic,  or  run  throiigh  all  the  forms 
of  error.  If  they  do  not  attach  them- 
selves firmly  to  the  anchor  of  truth, 
we  shall  see  them  make  a  general  at- 
tack upon  it,  we  shall  see  mem  assail 
it  in  itself,  in  all  that  it  teaches,  in  all 
that  it  prescribes.  A  man  of  &ee  and 
active  mind  will  remain  tranquil  in 
the  peaceful  regions  of  truth,  or  he 
will  seek  for  it  with  restlessness  and 
disquietude.  If  he  find  only  false 
principles  to  rest  on, — if  he  ieel  the 
ground  move  under  his  feet,  he  wiU 
change  his  position  every  moment,  he 
will  jump  trom  error  to  error,  and 
precipitate  himself  Arom  one  abyss  to 
another.  To  live  amid  errors,  and  be 
contented  with  them,  to  transmit  error 
from  generation  to  generation,  with- 
out modification  or  change,  is  peculiar 
to  those  who  vegetate  in  debasement 
and  ignorance;  there  the  mind  of  man 
is  not  active,  because  it  is  asleep. 

From  the  point  of  view  where  we 
have  now  placed  ourselves,  we  can  see 
Protestantism  such  as  it  is.  From 
this  commanding  position  we  see  every 
thing  ia  its  place,  and  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  appreciate  its  dimensions,  to  per* 
ceiye  its  relationst  calculate  its  ixma? 
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enoe,  and  explain  its  anomalies.  Men 
there  assume  their  true  position;  as 
they  are  seen  in  close  proximity  with 
the  great  mass  of  erents,  they  appear 
in  the  picture  as  very  small  figures,  for 
which  others  may  be  substituted  with- 
out inoonTenience ;  which  may  be 
placed  nearer  or  ^rther  o^  and  of 
whom  the  features  and  complexion  are 
not  of  any  consequence.  Of  what  im- 
portance, then,  are  the  energy  of  cha- 
racter, the  passion,  and  boldness  of 
Lather,  the  literary  polish  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  the  sophistical  talents  of 
Calvin?  We  are  convinced,  that  to 
lay  stress  upon  all  this,  is  to  lose  our 
time,  and  explain  nothing. 

What  were  these  men,  and  the  other 
coryphaei  of  Protestantism?  Was  there 
any  thing  really  extraordinary  about 
them?  We  shall  find  men  like  them 
every  where.  There  are  some  among 
them  who  did  not  surpass  mediocrity; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  almost  all,  that 
if  they  had  not  obtained  an  unhappy 
celebrity,  they  wouldliardly  have  been 
celebrated  at  all.  Why,  then,  did  they 
effect  such  great  things?  They  found 
a  mass  of  combustibles,  and  they  set 
them  on  fire.  Certainly  this  was  not 
difficult,  and  yet  it  was  all  they  did. 
When  I  see  Luther,  mad  with  pride, 
commit  those  extravagances  which 
were  the  subject  of  so  many  lamenta- 
tions on  the  part  of  his  friends — when 
I  see  him  grossly  insult  all  who  op- 
pose him,  put  himself  in  a  passion, 
and  vomit  forth  a  torrent  of  impure 
words  against  all  those  who  do  not 
humble  themselves  in  his  presence,  I 
am  scarcely  moved  by  any  other  feel- 
ing than  pity.  This  man,  who  had 
the  extraonunary  mania  of  calling 
himself  the  Nomarius  Dei^  became 
delirious;  but  he  breathed,  and  his 
breath  was  followed  by  a  terrible  con- 
flagration: it  was  because  a  powder- 
magazine  was  at  hand  on  wnich  he 
threw  a  spark.  Nevertheless,  like  a 
man  blinded  by  insanity,  he  cried  out, 
**  Behold  my  power  1  1  breathe,  and 
my  breath  puts  the  world  in  flames  I" 

But,  you  will  ask  me,  what  was  the 
real  influence  of  abuses?  If  we  take 
eare  not  to  leave  the  point  of  view 
where  we  now  are,  we  shall  see  that 
they  were  an  occasion,  and  that  they 


sometimes  afforded  food,  but  that  thev 
did  not  exercise  all  the  influence  which 
has  been  attributed  to  them.  Do  I 
wish,  then,  to  deny,  or  to  excuse  them  ? 
Not  at  all.  I  can  appreciate  the  com- 
plaints of  some  men,  who  are  worthy 
of  the  most  profound  respect ;  but 
while  lamenting  the  evil,  these  men 
never  pretendea  to  detail  the  conse- 
quences. The  just  man  when  he  raises 
his  voice  against  vice,  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary  when  he  is  burning  with 
zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  express 
themselves  in  accents  so  loud  and  ve- 
hement, that  they  must  not  always  be 
taken  literally.  Their  whole  hearts 
are  opened,  and,  inflamed  as  they  are 
with  a  zealous  love  of  justice,  they 
make  use  of  burning  words.  Men 
without  fiiith  interpret  their  expres- 
sions maliciously,  exaggerating  and 
misrepresenting  them. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  clear,  from 
what  I  have  just  shown,  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  Protestantism  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  abuses  of  the  middle 
ages.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  afforded  opportunities  and  pre- 
texts for  it.  To  assert  the  contrary 
would  be  to  maintain  that  there  were 
always  numerous  abuses  in  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  even  in  the  time 
of  her  primitive  fervour,  and  of  that 
proverbial  primitive  purity  of  which 
our  opponents  have  said  so  much;  for 
even  then  there  were  swarms  of  sects 
who  protested  against  her  doctrines, 
denied  her  divine  authority,  and  called 
themselves  the  true  Church.  The  case 
is  the  same,  and  the  inference  cannot 
be  denied.  If  you  allege  the  extent 
and  rapid  propagation  of  Protestant- 
ism, I  will  remind  you  that  such  was 
also  the  case  with  other  sects;  I  will 
repeat  to  you  the  words  of  St  Jerome, 
with  regard  to  the  ravages  of  Arian- 
ism:  "AU  the  world  groans,  and  is 
full  of  astonishment  at  finding  itself 
Arian."  I  will  repeat,  again,  that  if 
you  observe  any  thing  remarkable  and 
peculiar  belonging  to  Protestantism, 
it  ought  not  to  he  attributed  to  abuses, 
but  to  the  epoch  when  it  appeared. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  influence  which  abuses 
could  exert;  yet,  as  it  is  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  much  attention. 
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and  on  which  many  mistakes  haye 
been  made,  it  will  be  well  to  rerert  to 
it  once  more,  to  make  our  ideas  on 
the  subject  still  clearer.  That  lament- 
able abuses  had  crept  in  during  the 
course  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the 
corruption  of  manners  had  been  great, 
and  that,  consequently,  reform  was 
required,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied.  This  fact  is  proved  to  us, 
with  respect  to  the  1 1th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, by  irreproachable  witnesses, 
such  as  St.  Peter  Damien,  St.  Gregory 
YII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  Some  centu- 
ries later,  eyen  after  many  abuses  had 
been  corrected,  they  were  still  but  too 
considerable,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
complaints  of  men  who  were  inflamed 
with  a  desire  of  reform.  We  cannot 
forget  the  alarming  words  addressed 
by  Cardinal  Julian  to  Pope  Eugenius 
I  v.,  on  the  subject  of  the  disorders 
of  the  clergy,  especially  that  of  Ger- 
many. 

Having  Ailly  avowed  the  truth  on 
this  point,  and  my  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  Catholicity  does  not  require 
dissimulation  or  falsehood  to  defend 
it,  I  shall  devote  a  few  words  to  ex- 
amining some  important  questions. 
Are  we  to  blame  the  court  of  Borne 
or  the  Bishops  for  these  great  abuses? 
I  venture  to  think  that  they  were  to 
be  attributed  to  the  evils  of  the  time 
alone.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  midst 
of  Europe;  the  dissolution  of  the  de- 
crepit and  corrupt  empire  of  Rome; 
the  irruption  and  inundation  of  north- 
em  barbarians ;  their  fluctuations, 
their  wars,  sometimes  with  each  other, 
and  sometimes  with  the  conquered 
nations,  and  that  for  so  many  ages  ; 
the  establishment  and  absolute  reign 
of  feudalism,  with  all  its  inconveni- 
ences, its  evils,  its  troubles,  and  dis- 
asters ;  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  their  dominion  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Europe;  now,  let  any  reflecting 
man  ask  himself  whether  such  revo- 
lutions must  not  of  necessity  produce 
ignorance,  corruption  of  morals,  and 
the  relaxation  orall  discipline.  How 
could  the  ecclesiastical  society  escape 
being  deeply  affected  by  this  dissolu- 
tion, this  destruction  of  the  civil  so- 
ciety?   Could  she  help  participating 


in  the  evils  of  the  horrible  state  of 
chaos  into  which  Europe  was  then 
plunged? 

But  were  the  spirit  and  ardent  de- 
sire of  reforming  abuses  ever  wanting 
in  the  Church?  It  can  be  shown  that 
they  were  not.  I  will  not  mention 
the  Saints  whom  she  did  not  cease 
to  produce  during  these  unhappy  pe- 
riods ;  history  proves  their  number 
and  their  virtues,  which,  so  vividly- 
contrasting  with  the  corruption  of  the 
age,  show  that  the  divine  flames  which 
descended  on  the  Apostles  had  not 
been  extinguished  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  fact  proves 
much ;  but  there  is  another  still  more 
remarkable,  a  fact  less  subject  to  dis- 
pute, and  which  we  cannot  be  accused 
of  exaggerating;  a  fact  which  is  not 
limited  to  individuals,  but  which  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  complete 
expression  of  the  spirit  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  was  ani- 
mated; I  mean,  the  constant  meeting 
of  councils,  in  which  abuses  were  re-« 
proved  and  condemned,  and  in  which 
sanctity  of  morals,  and  the  observance 
of  discipline,  were  continually  incul- 
cated. Happily  this  consoling  fact  is 
indisputable;  it  is  open  to  every  eye; 
and  to  be  aware  of  it,  one  only  needs 
to  consult  a  volume  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  the  proceedings  of  councils. 
There  is  no  fact  more  worth  our  at- 
tention; and  I  wiU  add,  that  perhaps 
all  its  importance  has  not  been  ob- 
served. 

Let  us  remark  what  passes  in  other 
societies:  we  see  that  in  proportion  to 
the  change  of  ideas  and  manners,  laws 
every  where  undergo  a  rapid  modifi- 
cation ;  and  if  manners  and  ideas  come 
to  be  directly  opposed  to  laws,  the 
latter,  reduced  to  silence,  are  soon 
either  abolished  or  trodden  under  foot. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  has  happened  in 
the  Church.  Corruption  has  extended 
itself  every  where  to  a  lamentable  de- 
gree; the  ministers  of  religion  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  stream,  and  have  forgotten  the 
sanctity  of  their  ministry;  but  the 
sacred  fire  did  not  cease  to  bum  in 
the  sanctuary;  the  law  was  there  con- 
stantly proclaimed  and  inculcated; 
and,  wonderful  spectacle  I  the  men 
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who  themselves  viohited  it,  frequently 
assembled  to  condenm  themseiyes,  to 
censure  their  own  conduct,  and  thus 
to  render  more  public  and  more  pal- 
pable the  contrast  which  existed  be- 
tween their  instructions  and  their  ac- 
tions. Simony  and  incontinence  were 
the  prevailing  vices ;  if  you  open  the 
canons  of  councUs,  you  will  find  them 
every  where  anathematised.  Never 
can  you  find  a  struggle  so  prolonged, 
so  constant,  so  persevering,  of  right  a- 
gainst  wrong ;  you  always  see,through- 
out  so  many  ages,  the  law,  opposed 
face  to  face  to  the  irregular  passions, 
maintain  itself  firm  and  immovable, 
without  yielding  a  single  step,  without 
allowing  them  a  moment  of  repose 
or  peace  until  they  were  subjugated. 
And  this  constancy  and  tenacity  of  the 
Church  were  not  useless.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  at  the 
time  when  Protestantism  appeared,  we 
find  abuses  comparatively  less  numer- 
ous,morals  perceptibly  improved, disci- 
pline become  more  strict,  and  observed 
with  sufficient  regularity.  The  time 
when  Luther  declaimed  was  not  like 
that  when  St.  Peter  Damien  and  St. 
Bernard  deplored  the  evUs  of  the 
Church.  The  chaos  was  reduced  to 
form;  order,  light,  and  regularity  had 
made  rapid  progress  ;  and  an  incon- 
testable proof  uat  the  Church  was 
not  then  plunged  in  such  ignorance 
and  corruption  as  is  allegec^  is,  that 
she  produced  the  great  assemblage  of 
Saints  who  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the 
age,  and  the  men  who  displayed  their 
eminent  wisdom  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Let  us  remember  that  great 
reforms  require  much  time;  that  they 
met  with  much  resistance  both  from 
the  clergy  and  laity;  that  for  having 
undertaken  them  with  firmness,  and 
urged  them  with  vigour,  Gregory 
VIL  has  been  charged  with  rashness. 
Let  us  not  judge  of  men  without  re- 
gard to  times  and  places;  and  let  us 
not  pretend  to  measure  every  thing 
according  to  our  own  limited  ideas; 
ages  move  in  an  immense  orbit,  and 
the  variety  of  circumstances  produces 
situations  so  strange  and  complicated 
that  we  can  hardfy  form  an  idea  of 
them. 
Bossuet,  in  his  History  of  the  Yari- 


ations,  after  having  differently  classed 
the  spirit  which  guided  certain  men, 
before  the  Idth  century,  in  their  at- 
tempts at  reform,  and  having  cited 
the  threatening  words  of  Cardinal 
Julian  on  the  subject  of  abuses,  adds: 
"  It  is  thus  that,  m  the  15th  century, 
this  cardinal,  the  greatest  man  of  his 
times,  deplored  these  evils,  and  fore- 
saw their  fatal  effecte;  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  predicted  those  that 
Luther  was  about  to  bring  on  all 
Christianity,  and  in  the  first  place  on 
Germany;  and  he  was  not  deceived 
when  he  thought  that  the  neglect  of 
reformation,  and  the  increased  hatred 
against  the  clergy,  was  about  to  pro- 
duce a  sect  more  dangerous  to  the 
Church  than  the  Bohemians."  (Hist 
des  VariaU  liv.  i.)  It  is  inferred  from 
these  words  that  the  illustrious  Bishop 
of  Meaux  found  one  of  the  principu 
causes  of  Protestantism  in  the  omis- 
sion of  a  legitimate  reform  made  in 
time.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  sup-? 
pose  from  this  that  Bossuet  meant,  in 
any  degree,  to  excuse  the  promoters 
of  it,  or  that  he  had  any  idea  of  sanc- 
tioning their  intentions;  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  ranked  them  as  turbulent 
innovators,  who,  far  from  promoting 
the  real  reform  which  was  desired  by 
wise  and  prudent  men,  only  served  to 
render  it  more  difficult,  by  introduc- 
ing, by  the  means  of  their  erroneous 
doctrines,  the  spirit  of  disobedience^ 
schism,  and  heresy. 

In  spite  of  the  author!^  of  Bossuet, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  look  upon 
abuses  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  Protestantism ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  What  I  think 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  is,  that 
the  authority  of  Bossuet  is  misapplied 
when  used  to  justify  the  intentions  of 
the  reformers,  since  the  illustrious 

E relate  is  Uie  first  to  declare  them 
ighly  culpable,  and  to  observe,  that 
if  abuses  were  in  existence,  their  in- 
tention was  not  to  correct  them,  but 
rather  to  make  them  a  pretext  for 
abandoning  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  lawful  autho- 
rity, breaking  the  bands  of  discipline, 
and  introducing  thereby  disorder  and 
licentiousness. 
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How,  indeed,  caa  we  attribute  to 
the  reformers  the  real  spirit  of  re- 
form, when  almost  all  of  them  proved 
the  contrary  by  the  ignominy  of  their 
own  conduct  ?  If  they  had  condemned, 
by  the  austerity  of  their  morals,  or  by 
devoting  themselves  to  a  severe  asce- 
ticism, the  relaxations  of  which  they 
complained,  there  might  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  thejlr  extravagances  were 
not  the  effects  of  exaggerated  zeal, 
and  if  some  excess  in  the  love  of  vir- 
tue had  not  drawn  them  into  error. 
But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let 
us  hear  on  this  point  an  eye-witness, 
a  man  who  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  fanaticism,  since  the  connec- 
tion which  he  had  with  the  leaders  of 
Protestantism  has  rendered  him  cul- 
pable in  the  eyes  of  many.  Behold 
what  Erasmus  said,  with  his  usual 
wit  and  bitterness:  *'The  reform,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  limited  to 
the  secularisation  of  a  few  nuns,  and 
the  marriage  of  a  few  priests;  and 
this  great  tragedy  finishes  with  an 
event  altogether  comic,  since  every 
thing  is  wound  up,  as  in  comedies,  by 
a  marriage." 

This  shows  to  conviction  the  true 
spirit  of  the  innovators  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  clear  that,  far 
from  wishing  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  they  wished  rather  to  in- 
erease  them.  This  bare  consideration 
of  facts  has  led  M.  Guizot,  on  this 
point,  into  the  path  of  truth,  when  he 
rejects  the  opinion  of  those  who  pre- 
tend that  the  Reformation  was  ^*an 
attempt  conceived  and  executed  sim- 
ply with  the  intention  of  reconstruct- 
ing a  pure  and  primitive  Church.  The 
Reformation,"  he  said,  "was  not  a 
mere  attempt  at  religious  ameliora- 
tion, or  the  fruit  of  a  Utopian  huma- 
nity and  virtue."  (Histoire  ginirale 
de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  douzidme 
Ie9on.) 

We  shall  have  now  no  difficulty  in 
appreciating  at  its  just  value  the  ex- 
planation which  the  same  writer  gives 
of  this  phenomenon.  **  The  Reforma- 
tion," says  M.  Guizot,  "  was  a  great 
attempt  at  the  liberation  of  the  human 
thought  —  an  uprising  of  the  mind  of 
man.  This  attempt,  according  to  M. 
Guizot,  arose  out  of  the  energetic 


movement  given  to  the  human  mind, 
and  the  state  of  inaction  into  which 
the  Roman  Church  had  fallen ;  it 
arose  from  this,  that  the  human  mind 
advanced  rapidly  and  impetuously, 
while  the  Church  remained  station- 
ary. Explanations  of  this  kind,  and 
this  one  in  particular,  are  very  apt  to 
draw  admirers  and  proselytes ;  these 
ideas  are  high,  and  placed  on  a  level 
so  lofty  and  extended,  that  they  can- 
not be  looked  at  close  by  the  genera- 
lity of  readers ;  and,  moreover,  thev 
appear  in  brilliant  imagery,  which 
blinds  the  sight  and  prejudices  the 
judgment. 

^at  which  restrains  the  freedom 
of  thought,  as  understood  by  M.  Gui- 
zot and  the  Protestants,  is,  authority 
in  matters  of  faith:  it  is,  then,  against 
this  authority  that  the  uprising  of 
the  mind  declared  itself ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mind  rebelled,  because  it 
advanced,  while  the  Church,  immova- 
ble in  her  doctrines,  was,  according  to 
the  expression  of  M.  Guizot,  *'ia  a 
stationary  state." 

Whatever  maybe  the  disposition  ef 
mind  of  M.  Guizot  towards  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  ought, 
as  a  philosopher,  to  have  seen  that  it 
was  a  great  mistake  to  point  out  as 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  one 
period,  that  which  had  been  at  every 
time  a  glorious  title  for  the  Church. 
For  more  than  1800  years  the  Church 
has  been  stationary  in  her  dogmas, 
and  it  is  no  equivocal  proof  that  she 
possesses  the  truth  :  the  truth  is  un- 
changeable, because  it  is  one.         ^    . 

What  the  Church  was  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  she  had  been  before, 
and  she  has  been  since.  She  had  no- 
thing particular,  she  adopted  no  new 
characteristic.  The  reason,  then,  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  viz.  the  uprising  of  the 
mind,  cannot  advance  the  explanatioii 
a  single  step ;  and  if  this  be  the  rea- 
son why  M.  Guizot  compares  the 
Church  to  governments  grown  old, 
we  will  tell  him  tJiat  she  has  had  thia 
old  age  from  her  cradle.  M.  Guizot, 
as  if  he  had  himself  felt  the  weakness 
of  his  reasoning,  presents  his  thoughts 
in  groups,  and  as  it  were  pele-miie; 
he  parades  before  the  eyes  of  his 
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readers  ideas  of  different  kinds,  with- 
out taking  pains  to  classify  or  distin- 
guish them ;  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  he  meant  to  distract 
them  hy  yariety,  and  confound  them 
by  mixture.  Judging,  indeed,  from 
the  context  of  his  discourse,  the  epi- 
thets inert  and  stationary^  which  ne 
applies  to  the  Church,  do  not  appear, 
according  to  his  intention,  to  relate  to 
matters  of  £ftith  ;  and  he  g^yes  us  to 
understand  that  he  speaks  rather  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  politics  and  state-economy. 
fie  has  taken  pains,  elsewhere,  to  re- 
pel, as  calumnies,  l^e  charges  of  t j- 
numy  and  intolerance  which  haye 
been  so  often  made  against  the  court 
of  Kome. 

We  find  here  an  incoherence  of 
ideas  which  was  not  to  be  expected  in 
so  clear  a  mind ;  and  as  many  per- 
sons may  hardly  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieye  how  far  this  incoherence  ex- 
tends, it  is  necessary  to  giye  his  words 
literally  :  they  will  show  us  into  what 
inconsistencies  great  minds  can  fall 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. 

**  The  goyemment  of  the  human 
mind,  the  spiritual  power,"  says  M. 
Guizot,  **  had  fallen  into  an  inert  and 
stationary  condition.  The  political 
influence  of  the  Church,  of  the  Court 
of  Borne,  was  much  diminished ;  Eu- 
ropean society  no  longer  was  ruled 
by  it;  it  had  passed  under  the  control 
of  lay  goyemments.  Neyertheless,  the 
spiritual  power  preseryed  all  its  pre- 
tensions, all  its  ^latj  all  its  external 
importance.  There  happened  in  this 
respect,  what  has  more  than  once 
hi^pened  to  old  goyemments.  The 
greater  part  of  the  complaints  made 
against  it  were  hardly  better  founded." 

It  is  eyident  that  M.  Guizot,  in  this 
passage,  does  not  point  out  any  thing 
which  is  at  all  connected  with  liberty, 
any  thing  which  is  not  quite  of  ano- 
ther kind :  why  does  he  not  do  so  ? 
The  Court  of  Kome,  he  tells  us,  had 
seen  its  political  influence  diminished, 
and  yet  it  preseryed  its  pretensions ; 
the  direction  of  European  society  no 
longer  belonged  to  it,  but  Rome  kept 
its  pomp  and  its  external  importance. 
Is  any  thing  here  meant  besides  the 


riyalries  of  which  political  aflkirs  had 
been  the  subiect?  Did  M.  Guizot 
forget  what  he  himself  said  s«me 
pages  before,  yiz.  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  reasonable  to  assign 
the  riyalry  of  kings  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  as  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  that  such  a  cause  was 
not  adequate  to  the  extent  and  im*' 
portance  of  the  eyent? 

Although  all  Uiis  has  no  direct 
connection  with  freedom  of  thought, 
still,  if  any  one  be  inclined  to  attri- 
bute the  uprising  of  the  mind  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  Court  of  Bome,  let 
him  listen  to  M.  Guizot :  **  It  is  not 
true,"  says  he,  **  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Court  of  Bome  was  yery 
tyrannical ;  that  abuses,  properly  so 
called,  were  then  more  numerous, 
more  crying,  than  they  had  been  at 
other  times ;  neyer,  perhaps,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  ecclesiastical  power 
been  more  easy,  more  tolerant,  more 
disposed  to  let  things  go  their  own 
way.  Froyided  that  it  was  not  itself 
called  in  question,  proyided  that  the 
rights  which  it  had  formerly  enjoyed 
were  allowed  in  theory,  that  the  same 
existence  was  secured,  and  the  same 
tributes  were  paid  to  it,  it  would  wil- 
lingly haye  allowed  the  himian  mind 
to  remain  at  peace,  if  the  human  mind 
had  done  the  same  in  respect  to  it." 

Thus  M.  Ctizot  seems  to  haye  for- 
gotten what  he  had  ui^ed  with  the 
yiew  of  showing  that  the  Protestant 
Reformation  was  a  great  attempt  at 
the  liberation  of  human  thought — a 
rebellion  of  the  mind  of  man.  He 
does  not  allege  any  thing  which  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  man's 
thoughts  ;  and  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  there  was  nothing  to  pro- 
yoke  this  rebellion,  as,  for  example, 
intolerance  or  cruelty;  he  has  himself 
just  told  us  that  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
yemment of  the  sixteenth  century,  far 
from  being  tyrannical,  was  easy  and 
tolerant,  and  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it 
would  willingly  haye  allowed  the  hu'* 
man  mind  to  remain  tranquU. 

It  is,  then,  eyident,  that  the  great 
attempt  at  tiie  liberation  of  the  hu- 
man mind  is,  in  M.  Guizot's  mouth, 
only  a  yague,  undefined  expression, — 
a  brilliant  yell  with  which  he  seems 
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to  have  wished  to  cover  the  cradle,  of 
Protestantism,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  inconsistent  with  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  reverts  to  the  political 
rivalries  which  he  before  rejected. 
Abuses  have  no  importance  in  his 
eyes;  he  cannot  find  in  them  the  real 
cause ;  and  he  forgets  what  he  had 
just  asserted  in  the  preceding  lecture, 
viz.  that  if  necessary,  rerorm  had 
been  made  in  time,  the  religious  re- 
volution might  have  been  avoided. 

He  tries  to  give  a  picture  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  liberty  of  thought,  and 
endeavours  to  rise  to  the  general  con- 
siderations, which  embrace  all  the 
importance  and  influences  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  but  he  stops  at  &;lat,  at 
external  importance,  &n6i  political  rival- 
ries; he  lowers  his  flight  to  the  level 
of  tributes  and  services. 

This  incoherence  of  ideas,  this 
weakness  of  reasoning,  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  assertions  previously  made, 
will  appear  strange  only  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  rather  to  admire  the 
iiigh  flights  of  talented  men  than  to 
study  ^eir  aberrations.  It  is  true 
that  M.  Guizot  was  in  a  position  in 
which  it  was  very  difiicult  to  avoid 
being  dazzled  and  deceived.  If  it  be 
true  that  we  cannot  observe  atten- 
tively what  passes  on  the  ground 
around  us  without  narrowing  our 
view  of  the  horizon, — n  this  method 
leads  the  observer  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  isolated  facts  rather  than  com- 
pare general  maxims,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that,  by  extending  our  obser- 
vations over  a  larger  space,  we  run 
the  risk  of  many  delusions.  Too 
great  generalisation  borders  on  hypo- 
thesis and  fancy.  The  mind,  when 
taking  an  immoderate  flight  in  order 
to  get  a  general  view  of  things,  no 
longer  sees  them  as  they  really  are  ; 
perhaps  sometimes  even  loses  sight 
of  them  altogether.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  loftiest  minds  should  fre- 
quently remember  the  words  of  Ba- 
con: "  We  do  not. want  wings,  but 
lead."  Too  impartial  not  to  confess 
that  abuses  had  been  exaggerated, — 
too  good  a  philosopher  not  to  see 
that  they  could  not  have  had  so  great 
an  efiect, — M.  Guizot,  who  was  pre- 
sented by  his  sense  of  dignity  and 


decency  from  joining  the  crowd  who 
incessantly  raise  the  cry  of  cruelty 
and  intolerance,  has  made  an  effort 
to  do  justice  to  the  Church  of  Rome; 
but,  unfortunately,  his  prejudices 
against  the  Church  would  not  allow 
him  to  see  things  in  thdir  true  light. 
He  was  aware  that  the  origin  of  Pro- 
testantism must  be  sought  in  the  hu-« 
man  mind  itself;  but  knowing  the 
age  and  epoch  when  he  was  speaking, 
he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  propiti- 
ate his  audience  by  frequent  appeals 
to  liberty,  in  order  that  his  discourse 
might  be  well  received.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  after  having  tempered  the 
bitterness  of  his  reproaches  against 
the  Church  by  a  few  soft  words,  he 
reserves  all  that  is  noble,  grand,  and 
generous  for  the  ideas  which  produced 
the  Eeformation,  and  throws  on  the 
Church  all  the  shadows  of  the  pic-* 
ture. 

While    acknowledging    that    the 

Erincipal  cause  of  Protestantism  is  to 
e  found  in  the  human  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  abstain  from  these  unjust  com- 
parisons; and  M.  Guizot  might  have 
avoided  the  inconsistency  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  He  might  have 
dissevered  the  origin  of  the  fact  in 
the  character  of  the  human  mind;  he 
might,  at  the  same  time,  have  shown 
the  greatness  and  importance  of  it, 
while  simply  explaining  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  societies  in  which 
it  appeared.  In  fine,  he  might  have 
observed  that  it  was  no  extraordinary 
effort,  but  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
has  happened  in  every  age ;  and  a  phe- 
nomenon, the  character  of  which  de- 
pended on  the  particular  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  was  produced. 
This  way  of  considering  Protestant- 
ism as  an  ordinary  event,  increased 
and  developed  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  arose,  appears  to  me  to  be 
as  philosophical  as  it  is  little  attended 
to.  I  shafi  support  it  by  another  ob- 
servation, which  will  supply  us  with 
reasons  and  examples  at  the  same 
time. 

The  state  of  modem  society  for  300 
years  has  been  such,  that  all  the 
events  that  have  occurred  have  ac- 
quired a  character  of  generalisation, 
and    consequently    an    importance, 
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which  distingaishes  them  from  all  the 
events  of  a  similar  kind  which  oc- 
curred at  other  times  and  in  a  differ- 
ent  social  state.  J£  we  examine  the 
history  of  antiquity,  we  shall  see  that 
all  the  events  merein  occurring  were 
isolated  in  some  sort  from  each  other; 
this  was  what  rendered  them  less  be* 
neficial  when  they  were  good,  ^nd 
less  injurious  when  they  were  bad. 
Carthage,  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens,  all 
these  nations  more  or  less  advanced 
in  the  career  of  civilisation,  each  fol- 
lowed their  own  path,  and  progressed 
in  a  different  way.  Ideas,  manners, 
political  constitutions,  succeeded  each 
other,  without  our  being  able  to  per- 
ceive any  influence  of  the  ideas  of 
one  nation  on  those  of  another,  or  of 
the  manners  of  one  nation  on  those 
of  another;  we  do  not  find  any  evi- 
dence of  a  tendency  to  bring  nations 
to  one  common  centre.  We  also  re- 
mark that,  except  when  forced  to  in- 
termix, ancient  nations  could  be  a 
long  time  in  close  proximity  without 
losing  their  peculiarities,  or  suffering 
any  important  change  by  the  contact. 

Observe  how  different  is  the  state 
of  things  in  Europe  in  modem  times. 
A  revolution  in  one  country  affects 
all  others ;  an  idea  sent  forth  from 
the  schools  agitates  nations  and  alarms 
governments.  Nothing  is  isolated, 
every  thing  is  general,  and  acquires 
by  expansion  a  terrible  force.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  the  history  of  one 
nation  without  seeing  all  the  others 
make  their  appearance  on  the  stage; 
and  we  camnot  study  the  history  of  a 
science  or  an  art  without  discovering 
a  thousand  connections  with  objects 
which  do  not  belong  to  science  or  to 
art. 

All  nations  are  connected,  objects 
are  assimilated,  relations  increase. 
The  affairs  of  one  nation  are  interest- 
ing to  all  the  others,  and  they  wish  to 
take  part  in  them.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  idea  of  non-intervention 
in  politics  is,  and  always  will  be,  im- 
practicable; it  is,  indeed,  natural  for 
us  to  interfere  in  that  in  which  we  are 
interested. 

These  examples,  although  taken 
from  things  of  a  different  kind,  ap- 
pear to  me  very  well  calculated  to 


illustrate  my  idea  of  the  religious 
events  of  that  period.  Protestantism, 
it  is  true,  is  thereby  stripped  of  the  phi- 
losophic mantie  by  which  it  has  been 
covered  from  its  infancy;  it  loses  all 
right  to  be  considered  as  full  of  fore- 
sight, magnificent  projects,  and  high 
destlhies,  from  its  cradle;  but  I  do 
not  see  that  its  importance  and  extent 
are  thereby  diminished;  the  fact  it- 
self, in  a  word,  is  unimpaired,  but  the 
real  cause  of  tiie  imposing  aspect  in 
which  it  has  presented  itself  to  the 
world  is  explained. 

Every  thing,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  seen  in  its  just  dimensions;  indi- 
viduals are  scarcely  perceived,  and 
abuses  appear  only  what  they  really 
are — opportunities  and  pretexts ;  vast 
plans,  lofty  and  generous  ideas,  and 
efforts  at  independence  of  mind,  are 
only  gratuitous  suppositions.  Thence 
ambition,  war,  the  rivalry  of  kings, 
take  their  position  as  causes  more  or 
less  influential,  but  always  in  the  se- 
cond rank.  All  the  causes  are  esti- 
mated at  their  real  value ;  in  fine,  the 
principal  cause  being  once  pointed  out. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  fact  was 
sure  to  be  accompanied  in  its  deve- 
lopment by  a  multitude  of  subordi- 
nate agents.  There  remains  still  an 
important  question  in  this  matter, 
viz.  what  was  the  cause  of  the  hatred, 
or  rather  the  feeling  of  exasperation, 
on  the  part  of  sectarians  against 
Rome?  Was  it  owing  to  some  great 
abuse,  some  great  wrong  on  the  part 
of  Rome?  There  is  but  one  answer 
to  make,  viz.  that  in  a  storm,  the 
waves  always  dash  with  fury  against 
the  immovable  rock  which  resist^- 
them. 

So  far  from  attributing  to  abuses 
all  the  influence  which  has  been  as-* ' 
siened  to  them  on  the  birth  and  de- 
velopment of  Protestantism,  I  am 
convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  all 
imaginable  legitimate  reforms,  and- 
the  greatest  degree  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Church-authorities  to 
comply  with  every  exigence,  would' 
not  have  been  able  to  prevent  that 
unhappy  event 

He  has  paid  littie  attention  to  the 
extreme  inconstancy  and  fickleness  of 
the  human  mind,  and  studied  its  his<* 
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tory  to  little  purpose,  who  does  not 
recognise  in  the  erent  of  the  16th 
oentury  one  of  those  great  calamities, 
which  God  alone  can  avert  by  a  special 
intervention  of  His  Providence.  (5.) 


CHAPTER  HL 

BXTRAORDINARY  PHENOMENOIT  IN 
THiS  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  last  chapter  sug- 
gests a  corollary,  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  offers  a  new  demonstration 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Her  existence  for  eighteen 
centuries,  in  spite  of  so  many  power- 
ful adversaries,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  most  extraordmary  thing. 
Another  prodigy,  too  little  attended 
to,  and  ot  not  less  importance  when 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  taken 
into  account,  is,  the  unity  of  the 
ChurcKa  doctrinesy  pervading^  as  it 
does,  all  her  various  instructions^  and 
the  number  of  great  minds  which  this 
unity  has  always  enclosed  within  her 
bosom, 

I  particularly  call  the  attention'  of 
all  thinking  men  to  this  point;  and 
although  I  cannot  hope  to  develop 
this  idea  in  a  suitable  manner,  I  am 
sure  they  will  find  in  it  matter  for 
very  serious  reflection.  This  method 
of  considering  the  Church  may  per- 
haps recommend  itself  to  the  taste  of 
some  readers  on  another  account,  viz. 
because  I  shall  lay  aside  Revelation, 
in  order  to  consider  Catholicity,  not 
as  a  Divine  religion,  but  as  a  school 
of  philosophy. 

,  No  one  who  has  studied  the  history 
of  letters  can  deny  that  the  Churcn 
has,  in  all  ages,  possessed  men  illus- 
trious for  science.  The  history  of  the 
[Fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church 
is  nothing  but  the  history  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Asia;  the  list  of  learned  men  who 
preserved,  after  the  irruption  of  the 
Barbarians,  some  remains  of  ancient 
knowledge,  is  composed  of  Church- 
men. In  modem  times  you  cannot 
point  .out  a  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, in  which  a  considerable  number 


of  Catholics  have  not  figured  in  tb« 
first  rank.  Thus  there  has  been,  fov 
eighteen  hundred  years,  an  uninter-' 
rupted  chain  of  learned  men,  being* 
Catholics,  that  is,  men  united  in  the 
profession  of  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  Let  us  lay  a»c(e 
for  a  moment  the  Divine  characteris- 
tics of  Catholicity,  to  consider  it  only 
as  a  school  or  sect;  I  say,  that  in  the 
^t  which  I  have  pointed  out,  we  find 
a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary,  that, 
its  equal  cannot  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  ^at  no  effort  of  reason  can  ex-^ 
plain  it,  according  to  the  natural  order 
of  human  things. 

It  is  oertaimy  not  new  in  the  his-' 
tory  of  the  human  mind  for  a  doctrine, 
more  or  less  reasonable,  for  a  time  to 
be  professed  by  a  certain  number  of 
learned  and  enlightened  men;  this  haS' 
been  shown  in  schools  of  philosophy 
both  ancient  and  modern.  But  for  a 
creed  to  maintain  itself  for  many  ages 
by  preserving  the  adhesion  of  men  of 
learning  of  ell  times  and  of  all  coun- 
tries— of  minds  differing  amongst  each- 
other  on  other  points — of  men  opposed, 
in  interests  and  divided  by  rivalries, 
is  a  phenomenon  new,  unique,  and  not 
to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  It  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  practice  of  the  Church, 
while  one  in  faith  and  doctrine,  to 
teach  unceasingly — to  excite  discus- 
sion on  all  subjects — to  promote  the 
study  and  examination  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  faith  itself  reposes — 
to  scrutinise  for  this  purpose  the  an- 
cient languages,  the  monuments  of  the 
remotest  times,  the  documents  of  his- 
tory, the  discoveries  of  scientific  ob- 
servation, the  lessons  of  the  highest 
and  most  analytic  sciences,  and  to 
present  herself  with  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  the  great  lyceums,  where 
men  replete  wiQi  talents  and  know- 
ledge concentrate,  as  in  a  focus,  all 
that  they  have  learned  from  their  pre- 
decessors, and  all  that  they  themselves 
have  collected:  and  nevertheless  we 
see  her  always  persevere  with  firm- 
ness in  her  faith  and  in  the  unity  of 
her  doctrines;  we  see  her  always  sur- 
rounded by  illustrious  men,  who,  with 
their  brows  crowned  with  the  laurels 
of  a  hundred  literary  contests,  humble 
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tiiemselves,  tranquil  and  serene,  be- 
fore her,  without  fear  of  dimming  the 
brightness  of  the  glory  which  sur- 
rounds their  heads. 

We  ask  those  who  see  in  Catho- 
licity only  one  of  the  innumerable 
sects  by  which  the  earth  has  been 
covered,  to  point  out  elsewhere  a  si- 
milar fact;  to  explain  to  us  how  the 
Church  has  been  able  to  show  us  a 
phenomenon,  constantly  existing,  so 
opposed  to  the  ever-varying  spirit  of 
the  human  mind;  let  them  tell  us  by 
what  secret  talisman  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffii  have  been  able  to*  do  what 
other  men  have  found  impossible. 
These  men,  who  bowed  their  beads  at 
the  comnumd  of  the  Vatican,  who  have 
laid  aside  their  own  opinions  to  adopt 
tiiose  of  a  man  called  the  Pope,  were 
not  simple  and  ignorant  men.  Look 
at  them  attentivelpr;  }[ou  will  see  in 
the  boldness  of  their  mien  their  know- 
ledge of  their  own  intellectual  power; 
you  will  read  in  their  bright  and  pene- 
trating eyes  the  flame  of  genius  which 
bums  in  their  breasts.  They  are  the 
same  men  who  have  filled  the  highest 
places  in  the  academies  of  Europe; 
who  have  spread  their  fame  over  the 
world,  and  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  future  generations. 
Examine  the  history  of  all  ages,  search 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  if 
you  find  any  where  such  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  knowledge  in 
union  with  faith,  of  genius  in  submis- 
sion to  authority,  and  of  discussion 
without  breach  of  unity,  you  will  have 
made  an  important  discovery,  aad 
science  will  nave  to  explain  a  new 
phenomenon.  But  you  know-  well 
that  you  cannot  do  so.  This  is  the 
reason  why  you  have  recourse  to  new 
stratagems  m  order  to  cast  a  shade 
on  the  brightness  of  this  fact;  for  you 
feel  that  impartial  reason  and  common 
sense  must  draw  from  it  the  conclusion 
Ibat  there  is  in  the  Catholic  Church 
something  which  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

These  facts,  say  our  adversaries, 
are  certain;  the  reflections  which  they 
suggest  are  dazzling  at  first  sight; 
but  if  we  examine  the  subject  tho- 
roughly, we  shall  see  the  di^culties 
they  raise  disappear.    This  phenome- 


non, which  we  have  seen  realised  m 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  only  proves  that 
there  has  always  been  in  the  Church 
a  fixed  system,  which  has  been  deve- 
loped with  uniform  regularity.  The 
Church  knew  that  union  is  the  source 
of  strength;  that  union  cannot  exist 
without  unity  of  doctrine;  and  that 
unity  cannot  be  preserved  without 
submission  to  authority.  This  simple 
observation  established,  and  con- 
stantly maintained,  the  principle  of 
submission.  Such  is  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  idea,  we 
grant,  is  profoundly  wise,  the  scheme 
is  grand,  the  system  is  extraordinary; 
but  they  do  not  prove  any  thing  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Catho- 
licism. 

This  is  the  best  reply  which  they 
can  make;  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
difficulty  remains  entire.  Indeed,  if 
it  be  true  that  there  has  existed  a  so- 
ciety on  earth  which  has  been  for 
eighteen  centuries  guided  by  one  fixed 
and  constant  principle — a  society 
which  has  known  how  to  bind  to  this 
principle  eminent  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  the  following  questions 
must  be  asked  of  our  adversaries:— 
Why  has  the  Church  alone  possessed 
this  principle,  and  monopolised  this 
idea?  If  other  sects  have  been  in 
possession  of  it,  why  have  they  not 
acted  on  it?  All  the  philosophic  sects 
have  disappeared,  one  after  another; 
the  Church  alone  remains.  Other 
religions,  in  order  to  preserve  some 
sort  of  unity,  have  been  compelled  to 
shun  the  light,  to  avoid  discussion,  to 
hide  themselves  in  the  thickest  shades. 
Why  has  the  Church  preserved  her 
unity  while  seeking  the  light,  while 
publishing  her  books  in  open  day, 
while  lavishing  all  sorts  of  instruc- 
tion, and  founding  every  where  col- 
leges, universities,  and  establishments 
of  every  description,  where  all  the 
splendour  of  knowledge  and  erudition 
has  been  concentrated  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there 
was  a  plan — a  system ;  tne  difficulty 
lies  in  the  existence  of  this  plan  and 
this  system;  it  consists  in  explaining 
how  they  were  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted.   If  we  had  to  do  with  a  small 
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number  of  men,  in  limited  circum- 
Btances,  times,  and  countries,  for  the 
execution  of  a  limited  project,  there 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary;  but 
we  haye  to  do  with  a  period  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  with  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  with  circumstances 
the  most  varied,  the  most  different, 
and  the  most  opposed  to  each  other; 
we  have  to  do  wiUi  a  multitude  of  men 
who  did  not  meet  together,  or  act  in 
concert.  How  is  aU  this  to  be  ex- 
plained? If  it  were  a  plan  and  a 
system  deyised  by  man,  we  should 
ask,  What  was  the  mysterious  power 
of  Rome  which  enabled  her  to  unite 
around  her  so  many  illustrious  men 
of  all  times  and  of  all  countries  ?  How 
did  the  Roman  Pontiff,  if  he  be  only 
the  chief  of  a  sect,  manage  to  fasci- 
nate the  world  to  this  extent?  What 
magician  ever  did  such  wonders? 
Men  haye  long  declaimed  against  his 
religious  despotism;  why  has  no  one 
been  found  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
his  grasp?  wh^  has  not  a  pontifical 
throne  been  raised  capable  of  disput- 
ing the  pre-eminence  with  his,  and  of 
maintaining  itself  with  equal  splen- 
dour and  power?  Shall  we  attribute 
it  to  his  temporal  power?  This  power 
is  very  limited.  Rome  was  not  able 
to  contend  in  arms  with  any  of  the 
other  European  powers.  Shall  we  at- 
tribute it  to  the  peculiar  character,  to 
the  knowledge  or  the  virtues  of  the 
men  who  have  occupied  the  Papal 
throne  ?  There  has  been,  during  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  characters  and  in  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  Popes.  For 
those  who  are  not  Catholics,  who  do 
not  see  in  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,— the  rock  on  which 
He  has  built  His  Church, — the  dura- 
tion of  this  authority  must  be  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon;  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  questions 
most  worthy  of  being  examined  by 
the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
history  of  the  human  mind;  how  there 
existed  for  many  centuries  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  learned  men,  al^ 
ways  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  See? 

M.  Guizot  himself,  in  comparing 
Protestantism  with  the  Roman  Church, 


seems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  thiil 
truth;  and  its  light  appears  to  have 
made  him  confused  in  his  remarks. 
Let  us  listen  a^in  to  this  writer^ 
whose  talents  and  renown  have  daz- 
zled, on  this  point,  so  many  readers, 
who  do  not  ekamine  the  solidity  of 
proofs  when  they  are  clothed  in  bril- 
liant images,  and  who  applaud  all 
kinds  of  ideas  when  they  are  con- 
veyed to  them  in  a  torrent  of  enchant- 
ing eloquence ;  men  who,  pretending  to 
intellectual  independence,  subscribe, 
without  inquiry,  to  the  decisions  of 
the  leaders  of  their  school;  who  re- 
ceive their  doctrines  with  submission, 
and  dare  not  even  raise  their  heads  to 
ask  for  the  titles  of  their  authority. 
M.  Guizot,  like  all  the  great  men 
among  Protestants,  was  aware  of  the 
immense  void  which  exists  amid  its 
various  sects,  and  of  the  force  and 
vigour  which  is  contained  in  Catholi- 
city ;  he  has  not  been  able  to  free  him- 
self from  the  rule  of  great  minds, — a 
rule  which  is  explicitly  confirmed  by 
the  writings  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Reformation.  Anier  pointing  out 
the  inconstant  progress  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  error  which  it  has  intro- 
duced into  the  organisation  of  intel- 
lectual society,  M.  Guizot  proceeds 
thus :  "  People  have  not  known  how 
to  reconcile  the  rights  and  necessities 
of  tradition  with  those  of  liberty;  and 
the  cause  of  it  undoubtedly  has  been, 
that  the  Reformation  dia  not  fully 
understand  and  accept  either  its  prin- 
ciples or  its  effects.  What  sort  of 
a  religion  must  that  be  which  does 
not  fmly  understand  and  accept  its 
principles  or  its  effects? 

Did  a  more  formal  condemnation 
of  the  Reformation  ever  issue  out  of 
the  mouth  of  man  ?  could  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  be  said  of  the  sects 
of  philosophers,  ancient  or  modem? 
Can  the  Reformation  then,  after  this, 
pretend  to  direct  men  or  society  ? 
**  Thence  arises,"  continues  Ji(L  Gui- 
zot, "a  certain  air  of  inconsistency 
and  narrowness  of  spirit,  which  has 
often  given  advantages  over  it  to  its 
opponents.  The  latter  knew  very 
well  what  they  did  and  what  they 
wished;  they  ascended  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  conduct,  and  avowed  all- 
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their  consequences.  There  never  was 
a  goYemment  more  consistent,  more 
systematic  than  that  of  the  Church  of 
Some."  But  whence  was  the  origin 
of  a  system  so  consistent?  When  we 
consider  the  fickleness  and  inconstan- 
cy of  the  human  mind,  do  not  this 
system,  this  consistency,  and  these 
fixed  principles,  speak  volumes  to  the 
philosopher  and  man  of  good  sense? 

We  nave  observed  those  terrible 
elements  of  dissolution  which  have 
their  source  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
which  have  acquired  so  much  force 
in  modem  society^  we  have  seen  with 
what  fSatal  power  they  destroy  and 
fuinihilate  all  institutions,  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious,  without  ever 
succeeding  in,  making  a  breach  in  the 
doctrines  of  Catholicity, — ^without  al- 
tering that  ^tem,  so  fixed  and  so 
consistent.  Is  there  no  ccHiclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  all  this  in  favour  of 
Catholicity?  To  say  that  the  Church 
has  done  that  which  no  schools,,  or 
governments,  or  societies,  or  religions 
could  do,  is.  it  not  to  confess  that  she 
is  wiser  than  eveir  thing  human? 
And  doesi  it  not  clearly  prove  that 
she  does  mot  owe  her  origin  to  human 
thought,  and  that  she  is  derived  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Creator?  This  so- 
ciety— formed,  you  say,  by  men — 
this  government,  directed  by  men, 
has  endured  for  180O  years;  it  ex- 
tends to  &11  countries,  it  addresses  the 
savage  in  the  forest,  the  barbarian  in 
his  tent,  the  civilised  man  in  the  most 
populous  cities;  it  reckons  among  its 
children  the  shepherd  clothed  in  skins, 
the  labourer,  the  powerAil  nobleman; 
it  makes  its  laws  heard  alike  by  the 
simple  mechanic  at  his  work,  and  the 
man  of  learning  in  his  closet  absorbed 
in  the  profoundest  speculations.  This 
government  has  always  had,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Guizot,  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  actions  and  its  wishes;  it  has  al- 
ways been  con^stent  in  its  conduct. 
Is  not  this  avowal  its  most  convincing 
apology,  its  most  eloquent  panegyric; 
and  shall  it  not  be  considered  a  proof 
that  it  contains  within  itself  some- 
thing more  than  human? 

A  thousand  times  have  I  beheld 
this  prodigy  with  astonishment;  a 
thousand  times  have  my  eyes  been 


fixed  upon  that  immense  tree  which 
extends  its  branches  from  East  to 
West,  from  North  to  South;  I  see 
beneath  its  shade  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  the  restless  genius 
of  man  reposing  in  tranquillity  at  it9 
feet. 

In  the  East,  at  the  period  when  this 
divine  religion  first  appeared,  I  see^ 
amidst  the  dissolutions  of  all  sects> 
the  most  illustrious  philosophers 
crowd  to  hear  her  words;  In  Greece, 
in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
all  the  countries  where,  a  short  tim9 
before,  swarmed  innumerable  sects,  I 
see  appear  on  a  sudden  a  generation 
of  great  men,,  abounding  in  learning; 
in  knowledge,  in  eloquence,  and  dil 
agreeing  in  the  unity  of  Catholic 
doctrine. 

In  the  West,  a  multitude  of  barba- 
rians throw  themselves  on  an  empire 
falling  to  decay;  a  dark  cloud  de> 
scencb  upon  an  horizon  charged  with 
calamities  and  disasters;  there,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  submerged  in  the 
corruption  of  morals,  and  having  lost 
even  die  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
graoidiBur,  I  see  the  only  men  who 
can  be  called  worthy  heirs  of  the  Ro- 
man name  seek,  in  the  retirement  of 
their  temples,  an  asylum  for  the  aus- 
terity of  their  morals ;  it  is  there  that 
they  preserve,  increase,  and  enrich 
the  treasure  of  ancient  knowledge. 
But  my  admiration  reaches  its  height, 
when  1  observe  that  sublime  intellect; 
worthy  heir  of  the  genius  of  Plato» 
which,  after  having  sought  the  truth 
in  all  the  schools,  in  all  the  sects,  and 
run  through  with  indomitable  bold- 
ness all  human  errors,  feels  itself 
subjugated  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  transfers  the  freethinker 
into  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo;  In 
modem  times  the  series  of  great  men 
who  shone  in  the  times  of  Leo  X..  and 
Louis  XIV.  pass  before  my  eyes.  I 
see  the  illustrious  race  still  continue 
throughout  the  calamities  of  the  18th 
century;  and  in  the  >9th  I  see  fresh 
heroes,  who,  after  having  followed 
error  in  all  directions,  come  to  hang 
then*  trophies  at  the  gates  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  What,  then,  is  this 
prodigy?  Has  a  sect  or  religion  like 
it  ever  been  before  seen?    These  men 
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«tndy  erery  thing,  digpnte  on  every 
thing,  reply  to  every  thing,  know 
every  thing;  but  always  in  aocord- 
unee,  in  the  nnity  of  doctrine,  they 
bend  their  noble  and  intelleetnal 
brows  in  respectful  obedience  to  fiutfa. 
Do  we  not  seem  to  behold  another 
planetary  system,  where  globes  of 
Are  revolve  in  their  vast  orbits  in  the 
jnid0t  of  immensity,  always  drawn  to 
Iheir  centre  by  a  mysterious  attract 
Hon?  That  central  force,  which  al- 
lows no  aberration,  takes  from  them 
Aothing  ef  their  extent,  or  the  gran- 
deur of  their  movement;  bnt  it  inun- 
dates them  with  Ught,  i^ile  gfiving  to 
their  motion  a  more  majestic  rego- 
Iwity.  (6.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KLOTXSTANTI81I  AND  THE  MIXTD. 

This  fixedness  of  idea,  this  unanimity 
«f  win,  this  wisdom  and  constancy  of 
plan,  this  progress  with  a  firm  step 
towards  a  definite  object  and  end; 
and,  in  fine,  this  admirable  unity,  ac- 
^owledged  in  favour  of  Cathplieism 
by  M.  Guiaot  himself,  have  not  been 
imitated  by  Protestantism,  either  in 

food  or  evil.  Protestantism,  indeed, 
.  as  not  a  sin^e  idea,  of  Vhioh  it  -can 
say:  "This  is  my  own."  It  has  at- 
tempted to  appropriate '  to  itself  the 
principle  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  faith ;  and  if  several  of  its  op- 
ponents have  been  too  willing  to  ac- 
cord it,  it  was  because  they  were 
unable  to  find  herein  any  other  con- 
stitutive element;  it  was  also  because 
they  felt  tl^at  Protestantism,  in  boast- 
ing of  having  g^ven  birth  to  such  a 
principle,  laboured  to  throw  disgrace 
on  itself  like  a  father  who  boasts  of 
'  baying  unworthy  and  depraved  sons. 
It  is  false,  however,  that  Protestant- 
ism produced  this  principle  of  private 
judgment,  since  it  was  itself  the  off- 
spring of  that  principle.  That  prin- 
ciple, before  die  Reformation,  was 
formed  in  the  bosom  of  all  sects;  it 
IS  the  real  germ  of  all  errors;  in 
proclaiming  it,  the  Protestants  only 
yielded  to  a  necessity  which  is  com- 


mon to  all  tiie  sects  separated  from 
the  Church. 

There  was  therein  no  plan,  no  fore- 
sight, no  system.  The  mere  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
included  the  necessity  of  unlimited 
private  judgment,  ana  the  estaldish- 
ment  of  the  understanding  as  supreme 
judge;  even  had  the  coryphni  of  Pro- 
testantism wished  from  the  first  to 
<ippose  the  con^nences  and  appli- 
cations of  this  right,  the  barrier  was 
broken,  and  the  torrent  could  not 
hove  been 'Confined. 

"  The  right  of  examining  what  we 
ought  to  Mieve,"  says  a  celebrated 
Protestant  {Germany,  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  part  iv.  chap  2),  "  is  liie  foun- 
dation of  Protestantism.  The  first 
Heformers  did  not  think  thus;  they 
bought  themsdves  able  to  place  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  of  the  mind  ao- 
cordii^  to  their  own  light;  iMt  they 
were  mistaken  in  hoping  to  make 
those  who  had  rejected  all  authority 
of  this  kind  in  the  Catholic  religion 
submit  to  their  decisions  as  infalliUe.*' 
This  resistance  on  their  part  proves, 
ttokt  they  were  not  led  by  any  of  those 
ideas,  which,  although  erroneons, 
show,  in  some  measure,  iMdbleness  and 
generosity  of  heart;  and  that  it  is 
not  of  them  that  the  hmnan  mind  can 
sayi  **  They  have  erred;  but  it  was 
in  order  to  give  me  more  liberty  of 
action.^'  "The  reUgious  revolution 
of  the  l^h  century,"  says  M.  Gnixot, 
"  did  not  understand  the  true  princi- 
ples of  intellectucd  liberty;  it  liberated 
the  human  mind,  and  yet  pretended 
to  govern  it  by  law." 

But  it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  struggle 
against  the  nature  of  things :  Protest- 
antism endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  limit  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
It  raised  its  voice  against  it,  and  some- 
times appeared  to  attempt  its  total 
destruction;  but  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  which  was  in  its  own  oosom, 
remained  there,  developed  itself,  and 
acted  there  in  spite  of  it.  There  was 
no  middle  course  for  Protestantism  to 
adopt :  it  was  compelled  either  to  throw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  authority,  and 
thus  acknowledge  itself  in  the  wrong, 
or  else  allow  the  dissolving  principle 
to  exert  so  much  influence  on  its  va- 
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rions  seets,  as  to  destroy  em  the 
shadow  of  Uie  relieion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  debase  Christianitjto  the  rank  of 
a  school  of  philosophy. 

The  crv  of  resistance  to  the  autho- 
rity of  tne  CSittrdi  oooe  raised,  the 
fatel  resi]dts  might  be  easily  imagiaed ; 
it  was  thus  easy  to  foresee  that  that 
poisoned  germ,  in  its  deyelopment, 
must  cause  the  rain  of  all  the  (jhris- 
tian  truths;  and  what  oould  preyent 
its  rapid  development  in  a  soil  where 
fermentation  was  so  active?  Catho- 
lics were  not  wanting  to  proclaim 
loudly  the  greatness  uid  imminence 
of  the  danger;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  many  Protestants  foresaw  it 
clearly.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  seqt 
eaye  their  opinions  on  this  point,  even 
nrom  the  beginning.  Men  of  the  gpreat- 
est  talent  never  lonnd  themselves  at 
ease  in  Protestantism.  They  always 
felt  that  there  was  an  immense  void  in 
it;  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
constantly  inclined  either  towards  ir- 
religion,  or  towards  C<atholic  unity. 

^nme,  the  best  judge  of  opinions, 
has  confirmed  these  melancholy  prog- 
nostics. Things  have  now  reach^ 
such  a  pass,  that  those  only  who  are 
very  ill  instructed,  or  who  have  a  very 
limited  gran)  of  mind,  can  £eu1  to  see 
that  the  Oiristian  r^igion,  as  ex- 
plained by  Protestants,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  opinion — a  system  mtule  up 
of  a  thousand  incoherent  parts,  and 
which  is  deffpaded  to  the  leyel  <^  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  If  Christianity 
still  seem  to  surpass  these  schools  in 
some  respects,  and  preserve  some  fea- 
tures which  cannot  be  found  in  what 
is  the  pure  inventioo  of  the  mind  of 
man,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  as^ 
tonishment.  It  is  owing  to  that  sub- 
limity of  doctrine  and  that  sanctity  of 
morality  which,  more  or  less  disfigured, 
always  shines  while  a  trace  is  pre- 
served of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  the  feeble  light  which  struggles 
with  darkness  after  the  sun  has  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  cannot  be  compared 
to  that  of  day :  darkness  advances  and 
spreads ;  it  extinguishes  the  expiring 
reflection,  and  night  comes  on.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  among 
Protestants.    A  glance  at  these  sects 


shows  us  that  they  are  not  purely  phi- 
losophical, but  snows  us  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  not  the  characters 
of  true  religion.  Christianity  has  no 
authority  therein;  and  is  there  like  a 
being  out  of  its  proper  element,— a 
tree  deprived  of  its  roots;  its  face  is 
pale  and  disfigured  like  that  of  a 
corpse.  Protestantism  talks  of  faith, 
and  its  fundamental  principle  destroys 
it;  it  endeavours  to  exalt  the  Gospel, 
and  its  own  principle,  by  subjecting 
that  Gospel  to  private  j  udgment,  weak- 
ens its  authority.  If  it  speak  of  the 
sanctity  and  purity  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, It  is  remindled  that  some  of  its 
dissenting  sects  deny  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  they  all  may 
do  so  according  to  the  prmciple  on 
which  it  rests.  The  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  doubted,  the  God-man  is 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  great  philo- 
sopher and  legislator ;  He  has  no 
longer  the  authority  necessary  to  giye 
to  His  laws  the  august  sanction  which 
renders  them  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of 
men;  He  can  no  longer  imprint  upon 
them  the  seal  which  raises  them  above 
all  human  thoughts,  and  His  suli^me 
instructions  cease  to  be  lessons  flow^ 
ing  from  the  lips  cd  uncreated  Wis- 
dom. 

If  you  deprive  the  human  mind  of 
the  snpporUof  authority  of  some  kind 
or  other,  on  what  can  it  depend? 
Abandoned  to  its  own  delirious  dreams, 
it  is  forced  again  into  the  gloomy 
paths  which  1^  the  phUosophers  of 
the  ancient  schools  to  chaos.  Keason 
and  experience  are  here  agreed.  If 
you  substitute  the  private  judgment 
of  Protestants  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  all  the  great  questiims  re- 
specting God  and  man  remain  without 
solution.  All  the  difficulties  are  left; 
the  mind  is  in  darkness,  and  seeks  in 
vain  for  a  light  to  guide  it  in  safety  ^ 
stunned  by  the  voices  of  a  hundred 
schools,  who  dispute  without  being 
able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject, 
it  relapses  into  that  state  of  discou- 
ragement and  prostration  in  which 
Christianity  found  it,  and  from  which, 
with  so  much  exertion,  she  had  with* 
drawn  it.  Doubt,  pyrrhonism,  and 
indifference,  become  the  lot  o(  the 
greatest  minds;  vain  theories,  hypo- 
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thetical  systems,  juid  dreams,  take 
possession  of  men  of  more  moderate 
abilities;  the  ignorant  are  reduced  to 
^superstitions  and  absurdities. 

Of  what  use,  then,  would  Chris- 
tianity have  been  on  the  earth,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  progress  of 
humanity?  Happily  for  the  human 
race,  the  Christian  religion  was  not 
abandoned  to  the  whirlwind  of  Pro- 
testant sects.  In  Catholic  authority 
she  has  found  ample  means  of  resist- 
ing the  attacks  of  sophistry  and  error. 
What  would  have  become  of  her  with- 
out it?  Would  the  sublimity  of  her 
doctrines,  the  wisdom  of  her  precepts, 
the  unction  of  her  counsels,  have  been 
now  any  thing  more  than  a  beautiful 
dream,  related  in  enchanting  langui^e 
by  a  great  philosopher?  Yes,  I  must 
repeat,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Church  there  is  no  security  for  faith; 
the  diTinity  of  Jesus  Christ  becomes 
a  matter  oi  doubt;  His  mission  is  dis- 
puted; in  fact,  the  Christian  religion 
disappears.  If  she  cannot  show  us 
her  neayenly  titles,  give  us  full  cer- 
tainty that  she  has  come  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Eternal,  that  her  words 
are  those  of  God  Himself,  and  that 
He  has  condescended  to  appear  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  men,  she  has 
then  lost  her  right  to  demand  our  ve- 
neration. Reduced  to  the  level  of  hu- 
man ideas,  she  must  then  submit  to 
our  judgment  like  other  mere  opinions ; 
at  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  she  may 
endeavour  to  maintain  her  doctrines 
as  more  or  less  reasonable;  but  she 
will  always  be  liable  to  the  reproach 
of  having  wished  to  deceive  us,  by 
passing  herself  off  as  divine  when  she 
was  only  human ;  and  in  all  discussions 
on  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  she  will 
have  this  fatal  presumption  against 
her,  viz.  that  the  account  of  her  origin 
was  an  imposture. 

Protestants  boast  of  their  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  and  reproach  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  with  violating  the  most 
sacred  rights  by  demanding  a  submis- 
sion which  outrages  the  dignity  of 
man.  Here  extravagant  declamation 
about  the  strength  of  our  understand- 
ing is  introduced  with  good  effect; 
and  a  few  seductive  images  and  ex- 
pressions, such  a9  ^  bold  Jlights'*  and 


"  glittering  wings,**  &c.,  are  enough  to 
delude  many  readers. 

Let  the  human  mind  enjoy  all  its 
rights;  let  it  boast  of  possessing  that 
spark  of  divinity  caUed  the  intellect; 
let  it  pass  over  all  nature  in  triumph, 
observing  all  the  beings  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  and  congratulate  itself 
on  its  own  immense  superiority,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wonders  with  which  it  has 
known  how  to  embellish  its  abode;  let 
it  point  out,  as  proofs  of  its  strength 
and  grandeur,  the  changes  which  are 
every  where  worked  by  its  presence; 
by  its  intellectual  force  and  boldness 
it  has  acquired  the  complete  mastery 
over  nature.  Let  us  aclmowledge  the 
dignity  and  elevation  of  our  minds  to 
show  our  gratitude  to  our  Creator,  but 
let  us  not  foi^et  our  weakness  and  de- 
fects. Why  should  we  deceive  our- 
selves by  fancying  we  know  what  we 
are  really  ignorant  of  ?  Why  forget 
the  inconstancy  and  variableness  of 
our  minds,  and  conceal  the  fact,  that 
with  respect  to  many  things,  even  of 
those  with  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  acquainted,  we  have  but  confused 
ideas?  How  delusive  is  our  know- 
ledge, and  what  exaggerated  notions 
we  have  of  our  progress  in  informa- 
tion! Does  not  one  day  contradict 
what  another  had  affirmed?  Time 
runs  its  course,  laughs  at  our  predic- 
tions, destroys  our  plans,  and  clearly 
shows  how  vain  are  our  projects. 

What  have  those  geniuses  to  whom 
it  has  been  allowed  to  descend  to  the 
foundations  of  science,  and  rise  by  the 
boldest  flights  to  the  loftiest  specula- 
tions, told  us  ?  After  having  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  space  which 
it  is  permitted  to  the  human  mind  to 
range  over, — after  having  trodden  the 
most  secret  paths  of  science,  and  sailed 
on  the  vast  ocean  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical nature,  the  greatest  minds  of  all 
a^es  have  returned  dissatisfied  with 
the  results.  They  have  seen  a  beau- 
tiful illusion  appear  before  their  eyes, 
— the  brilliant  image  which  enchanted 
them  has  vanished;  when  they  thought 
they  were  about  to  enter  a  region  of 
light,  they  have  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded with  darkness,  and  they  have 
viewed  with  afi&ight  tiie  extent  of 
their  ignorance,    It  is  for  this  reason 
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that  the  greatest  minds  have  had  so 
little  conndence  in  the  strength  of  the 
mind,  although  they  could  not  but  be 
fhllj  aware  that  the^  were  superior  to 
other  men.  The  sciences,  in  the  pro- 
found observation  of  Pascal,  have  two 
extremes  which  meet  each  other:  the 
first  is,  the  pure  natural  state  of  igno- 
rance in  which  men  are  at  their  birth; 
the  other  extreme  is,  that  at  which 
great  minds  arrive  when,  haying  reach- 
ed the  utmost  extent  of  human  know- 
ledge, they  find  that  they  know  no- 
thing, and  that  they  are  still  in  the 
same  state  of  ignorance  as  at  first. 
(^Pensiea,  1  partie,  art.  6.) 

Catholicism  says  to  man,  ^Thy  in- 
tellect is  weak,  thou  hast  need  of  a 
guide  in  many  things."  Protestant- 
ism says  to  nim,  "Thou  art  sur- 
rounded by  light,  walk  as  thou  wilt; 
thou  canst  not  haye  a  better  g^ide 
than  thyself."  Which  of  the  two  re- 
ligions IS  most  in  accordance  with  the 
lessons  of  the  highest  philosophy? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  greatest  minds  among  the  Protes- 
tants haye  all  felt  a  certain  tendency 
towards  Catholicism,  and  haye  seen 
the  wisdom  of  subjecting  the  human 
mind,  in  some  things,  to  the  decision 
of  an  infallible  auworityr  Indeed,  if 
an  authority  can  be  found  uniting  in 
its  origin,  in  its  duration,  in  its  doc- 
trines and  conduct,  all  the  character- 
istics of  diyinity,  why  should  the  mind 
refuse  to  submit  to  her;  and  what  has 
it  to  g^n  by  wandering,  at  the  mercy 
of  its  illusions,  on  the  most  serious 
subjects,  in  paths  where  it  only  meets 
wiu  recollections  of  errors,  with 
warnings  and  delusions? 

If  the  human  mind  has  Conceived 
too  great  an  esteem  for  itself,  let  it 
study  its  own  history,  in  order  to  see 
and  understand  how  little  security 
is  to  be  found  in  its  own  strength. 
Aboundii^  in  systems,  inexhaustible 
in  subtilties;  as  ready  in  conceiving  a 
project  as  incapable  of  maintaining 
It;  full  of  ideas  which  arise,  agitate, 
and  destroy  each  other,  like  the  in- 
sects whicn  abound  in  lakes ;  now 
raising  itself  on  the  wings  of  sublime 
inspiration,  and  now  creeping  like  a 
reptile  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  as  able 
and  willing  to  destroy  the  works  of 


others,  as  it  is  impotent  to  construct 
any  durable  ones  of  its  own ;  urged 
on  by  the  violence  of  passion,  swol" 
len  with  pride,  confounded  by  the  in- 
finite variety  of  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  it;  confused  by  so  many 
false  lights,  and  so  many  deceptive 
appearances,  the  human  mind,  when 
len  entirely  to  itself,  resembles  those 
briUiant  meteors  which  dart  at  ran- 
dom through  the  immensity  of  the 
heavens,  assume  a  thousand  eccentric 
forms,  send  forth  a  thousand  sparks, 
dazzle  for  a  moment  by  their  fantas- 
tic splendour,  and  disappear  without 
leaving  even  a  reflected  light  to  iUu" 
minate  the  darkness. 

Behold  the  history  of  man's  know- 
ledge! In  that  immense  and  confosed 
heap  of  truth,  error,  sublimity,  ab- 
surdity, wisdom,  and  folly,  are  col- 
lected tlie  proofs  of  my  assertions,  and 
to  that  do  I  refer  any  one  who  may  be 
inclined  to  accuse  me  of  having  over- 
charged the  picture.    (7.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

INSTINCT  OP  FAITH  IN  THB  SCIENCES. 

The  truth  of  what  I  have  just  ad- 
vanced with  respect  to  the  weakness 
of  our  intellect,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  hand  of  God  has  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  our  souls  a  preservative 
against  the  excessive  changeability  of 
our  minds,  even  in  things  which  do 
not  regard  religion.  Withput  this 
preservative  all  social  institutions 
would  be  destroyed,  or  rather  never 
would  have  had  existence;  without  it 
the  sciences  would  not  have  advanced 
a  step,  and  when  it  had  disappeared 
from  the  human  heart,  mdividuals  and 
society  would  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  chaos.  I  allude  to  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  defer  to  authority — to  the 
instinct  of  faith,  if  I  may  so  call  it — 
an  instinct  which  we  ought  to  exa- 
mine with  great  attention,  if  we  wish 
to  know  any  thing  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  most 
urgent  necessities,    or  perform  the- 
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most  ordinary  acts  of  life,  without 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  state- 
ment of  others;  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  without  this  faith,  all  the 
treasures  of  history  and  experience 
would  soon  be  dissipated,  and  that 
even  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge 
would  disappear. 

These  impc»tant  obserrations  are 
oaJculated  to  show  how  vain  is  the 
charge  fltt;ain8t  the  Catholic  religion, 
of  requiring  nothing  but  faith :  but 
this  is  not  my  only  object  here;  I 
wish  to  present  the  matter  under  an- 
other aspect,  and  place  the  question 
in  such  a  position  as  to  make  this 
truth  gain  in  extent  and  interest, 
without  losing  any  of  its  immovable 
firmness.  In  looking  oyer  the  history 
of  human  knowledge,  and  glancing  at 
the  opinions  of  our  contemporaries, 
we  constantly  observe  that  the  men 
who  boast  the  most  of  their  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  freedom  of  thought,  only 
echo  the  opinions  of  others.  If  we 
examine  with  attention  that  great 
study  which,  under  the  name  of 
science,  has  made  so  much  noise  in 
the  world,  we  shall  observe  that  it 
contains  at  bottom  a  large  portion  of 
authority  ;  and  that  if  a  perfectly  free 
apirit  of  inquiry  were  to  be  mtro- 
duced  into  it,  even  with  respect  to 
points  of  pure  reason,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  edifice  of  science  would  be 
aestroyed,  and  very  few  men  would 
remain  in  possession  of  its  secrets. 

No  branch  of  knowledge,  whatever 
may  be  the  clearness  and  exactitude 
of  which  it  boasts,  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  Do  not  the  natural  and 
exact  sciences,  rich  as  they  are  in 
evident  principles,  rigorous  in  their 
deductions,  abounding  in  observation 
and  experience,  depend,  nevertheless, 
for  a  great  many  of  their  truths,  upon 
other  truths  of  a  higher  nature  ;  the 
knowledge  of  which  necessarily  re- 
quires a  delicacy  of  observation,  a 
power  of  calculation,  a  clear  and  pe- 
netrating coup  d'ailj  which  belong  to 
few? 

When  Newton  proclaimed  to  the 
scientific  world  the  fruit  of  his  pro- 
found calculations,  how  many  of  his 
disciples  could  flatter  themsebres  that 
tiiey  were  able  to  confirm  them  by 


their  own  convictions?  I  do  not  leave 
out  of  the  question  many  who,  by  la- 
borious efibrts,  had  been  able  to  com- 
prehendsomething  of  this  great  man; 
they  had  followed  the  mathematician 
in  his  calculations,  they  had  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  mass  of  facts  and 
experience  which  the  naturalist  ex* 
poeed  to  their  view;  they  had  listened 
to  the  reasons  on  which  the  philoso- 
pher rested  his  conjectures ;  in  tiiis 
way  they  thought  thtfl  they  werejvlfy 
cmivinced^  and  that  they  did  not  owe 
their  assent  to  any  thing  but  the  force 
of  reason  and  evidence.  Well,  take 
away  the  name  of  Newton,  efiace  from 
the  mind  the  profound  impression 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  man 
who  made  so  extraordinary  a  disco- 
very, and  has  employed  so  much  ge- 
nius in  supporting  it,--take  away,  I 
repeat  it,  the  shade  of  Newton,  and 
yon  will  directly  see,  in  the  minds  of 
his  disciples,  their  principles  vacillate, 
their  reasonings  become  less  convin- 
cing and  exact,  and  their  observations 
appear  less  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  Then,  he  who  thought  himself 
an  observer  of  perfect  impartiality,  a 
perfectly  independent  thinker,  will 
see  ana  understand  to  how  great  an 
extent  he  was  enthralled  by  the  force 
of  authority,  by  the  ascendency  of  ge- 
nius ;  he  wUl  find  that,  on  a  variety 
of  points,  he  assented  without  being 
convinced;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
a  perfectly  independent  philosopher, 
he  was  only  an  obedient  and  accom- 
plished pupil. 

I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tes- 
timony, not  of  the  ignorant,  not  of 
those  who  have  only  a  smattering  of 
scientific  knowledge,  bat  of  real  men 
of  learning,  of  those  who  have  devoted 
much  time  to  the  various  branches  of 
study.  Let  them  look  into  their  own 
minds,  let  them  examine  anew  what 
they  call  their  scientific  convictions, 
let  them  ask  themselves,  with  perfect 
calmness  and  impartiality,  wnether, 
even  on  those  subjects  in  which  they 
consider  themselves  the  most  act- 
vanced,  their  minds  are  not  frequently 
controlled  by  the  ascendency  of  some 
authfvr  of  the  first  rank.  I  believe 
they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  they  strictly  applied  the  me- 
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thod  of  Descartes  even  to  some  of  the 
questions  which  they  have  studied  the 
mosty  they  would  nud  that  they  be* 
lieve  rather  than  are  oonviuoed.  Such 
always  has  be^oi,  and  such  always  will 
be,  the  case.  It  is  a  thing  deeply 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  our  minds, 
and  it  cannot  be  prevented.  Perhaps 
the  regulaiion  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity ;  perhaps  it  contains  much 
of  that  instinct  of  preservation  which 
Grod,  with  so  much  wisdom,  has  dif- 
fiised  throughoui  society  ;  perhaps  it 
is  intended  to  counteract  the  many 
elements  of  dissolution  which  society 
contains  within  itsbosom.  Undoubt- 
edly,  it  is  often  very  much  to  be  re- 
gutted  that  men  servilely  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  others,  and  injurious 
consequences  not  unfrequently  are  the 
result.  But  it  would  be  stiU  worse, 
if  men  constantly  held  themselves  in 
an  aittitude  of  resistance  to  all  others, 
for  fear  of  deception.  Woe  to  man 
and  to  sociiety,  it  the  philosophic  ma* 
nia  of  wishing  to  submit  every  thing 
to  a  rigorous  examination  were  to  be- 
come general  in  the  world ;  and  woe 
to  science,  if  this  rigorous*  scrupu- 
lous, and  independentf  scrutiny,  were 
extended  to  all! 

I  admire  the  genius  of  Descartes* 
and  acknowledge  the  signal  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  science:  but 
I  have  more  than  once  thought  that, 
if  his  method  of  doubting  became  ge- 
neral for  any  time,  society  would  be 
destroyed.  And  it  seems  to  me  that, 
among  learned  men  themselves,  among 
impartial  philosophers,  this  method 
would  do  great  harm;  at  least  it  may 
be  suBposed  that  the  number  of  men 
devoid  of  sense  in  the  scientific  world 
would  be  considerably  increased. 

Happily  there  is  no  danger  of  this 
being  the  case.  If  it  be  true  that  there 
is  always  in  man  a  certain  tendency 
towards  folly,  there  is  also  always  to 
be  found  there  a  fund  of  good  sense 
which  cannot  be  destroyed.  When 
certain  individuals  of  heated  imagi- 
nations attempt  to  involve  society  in 
their  delirium,  society  answers  with  a 
smile  of  derision;  or  if  it  does  allow 
itself  to  be  seduced  for  a  moment,  it 
soon  returns  to  its  senses,  and  repels 
with  indignation  those  who  have  en- 


deavoured to  lead  it  astray.  Passionate 
declamation  against  vulgar  prejudice, 
against  docility  in  following  others, 
and  willingness  to  believe  all  without 
examination,  are  only  considered  as 
worthy  of  contempt  by  thosa  who  are 
intimately   acquainted  with    human- 
nature*    Are  not  these  feelings  par- 
ticipated in  by  many  who  belong  not 
to  the  vulgar?    Are  not  the  sciences 
full  of  gratuitous  suppositions,  and  do* 
we  not  lay  great  stress  even  upeBi 
their  weak  points? 

The  right  of  possession  and  pre- 
scription is  still  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  the  sciences  present  to  us>$ 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  thaty 
without  ever  having  borne  the  namcy. 
this  right  has  been  acknowledged  by 
a  tacit  but  unanimous  consent.  How 
can  this  be?  Study  the  history  of  the 
sciences,  and  you  will  find  at  every 
step  this  right  acknowledged  and 
established.  How  is  it,  amid  the  con-« 
tinual  disputes  which  have  divided 
philosophers^  that  we  see  an  old  opi- 
nion make  a  long  resistance  to  at 
new  one,  and  sometimes  succeed  in 
preventing  its  establishment?  It  is 
because  the  old  opinion  was  in  posses- 
sion, and  was  strengthened  by  the 
right  of  pre8cription>  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance that  the  words  were  nott 
used,  the  result  was  the  same;  this  is- 
the  reason  why  discoverers  have  sO' 
often  been  despised,  opposed,  and  even- 
persecuted. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  avowal, 
although  it  may  be  repugnant  to  our 
pride,  and  may  scandalise  some  sin- 
cere admirers  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. These  advances  have  been, 
numerous;  the  field  over  which  the- 
human  mind  has  exercised  itself,  and 
its  sphere  of  action,  are  immense;  the 
works  by  which  it  has  proved  its  power 
are  admirable;  but  there  is  always  inr 
all  this  a  large  portion  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
considerable  allowance^  especially  in 
the  moral  sciences.  It  cannot  justly 
be  inferred,  from  these  exaggerated 
statements,  that  our  intellect  is  capable 
of  advancing  in  every  path  with  per- 
fect ease  and  activity;  no  deduction 
can  be  drawn  from  if  to  contradict 
the  fact  which  we  have  just  established,, 
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viz.  the  mind  of  man  is  almost  always 
in  subjection,  even  imperceptibly,  to 
the  authority- of  other  men. 

In  every  age  there  appear  a  small 
number  of  privileged  spirits,  who,  by 
nature  superior  to  all  the  rest,  serve 
as  guides  in  the  various  careers;  a 
numerous  crowd,  who  think  them- 
selves learned,  follow  -them  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  fixing  their  eyes  on 
title  standard  which  has  been  raised, 
push  breathlessly  after  it.:  and  vet, 
strange  as  it  is,  they  all  boast  of  their 
independence,  and  flatter  themselves 
tiiat  they  are  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  pursuing  the  new  path ;  one 
would  unagine  that  they  had  dis- 
covered it,  and  that  they  were  walk- 
ing in  it  guided  by  their  own  light 
and  inspirations.  Necessity,  taste,  or 
a  thousand  other  circumstances,  lead 
us  to  cultivate  this  or  that  branch  of 
knowledge;  our  own  weakness  con- 
stantly tells  us  that  we  have  no  crea- 
tive power;  that  we  cannot  produce 
any  thing  of  our  own,  and  that  we  are 
kicapable  of  striking  out  a  new  path; 
but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  share 
some  part  of  the  glory  belonging  to 
the  Ulustrious  dhief  whose  banner  we 
follow;  we  sometimes  will  succeed  in 
persuading  ^ourselves,  in  the  midst  of 
^ese  reveries,  that  we  do  not  fight 
under  any  body's  standard,  and  that 
we  are  only  rendering  homage  to  our 
own  convictions,  when,  in  reality,  we 
are  the  proselytes  of  others. 

Herein  common  sense  shows  itself 
to  be  wiser  than  our  weak  reason; 
and  thus  language,  which  gives  such 
deep  expression  to  things,  where  we 
find,  without  knowing  whence  they 
come,  so  much  truth  and  exactitude, 
gives  us  a  severe  admonition  on  the 
subject  of  these  vain  pretensions.  In 
spite  of  us,  language  calls  things  by 
meir  right  names,  and  knows  how  to 
class  us  and  our  opinions  according 
to  the  leader  that  we  follow.  What 
is  the  history  of  science  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  contests  of  a  small  number 
of  illustrious  men  ?  K  we  glance  over 
ancient  and  modem  times,  and  com- 
prise in  our  view  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  see  a  number 
of  schools  foufided  by  a  phUosopher 
of  the  first  rank,  and  then  feJling  un- 


der the  direction  of  another  whose 
talents  have  made  him  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed the  founder.  Thus  the  thing 
goes  on,  until  circumstances  having 
changed,  or  the  spirit  of  vitality  being 
gone,  the  school  dies  a  natural  death, 
unless  a  man  of  bold  and  independent 
mind  appears,  who  takes  the  old  school 
and  destroys  it,  in  order  to  establish 
his  own  doctrines  on  the  ruins. 

When  Descartes  dethroned  Aris- 
totle, did  he  not  directly  take  his 
place  ?  Then  did  the  philosophers  pre- 
tend to  independence — an  indepen- 
dence which  was  contradicted  by  the 
very  name  iAiej  bore,  that  of  Carte- 
sians. Like  nations  who,  in  times  of 
rebeUion,  cry  out  for  liberty,  dethrone 
their  old  king,  and  afterwaitls  submit 
to  the  first  man  who  has  the  boldness 
to  seize  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  thought  in  our  age,  as  it  has 
been  in  times  gone  by,  that  tiie  human 
mind  acts  with  perfect  independence, 
owing  to  declamation  against  autho- 
rity in  -scientific  matters,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  the  freedom  of  thought. 
The  opinion  has  become  general  that, 
in  these  times,  the  authority  of  any 
one  man  is  worth  nothing;  it  has  been 
thought  that  every  man  of  learning 
acts  according  to  his  own  convictions 
alone.  Moreover,  systems  and  hypo- 
theses have  lost  all  credit,  and  a  great, 
desire  for  examination  and  analysis 
has  become  prevalent.  This  has  made 
people  believe  not  only  that  authority 
in  scientific  matters  is  completely 
gone,  but  that  it  is  henceforth  impos- 
sible. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be 
some  truth  in  this;  but  if  we  look  at- 
tentively around  us,  we  shall  observe 
that  the  number  of  leaders  is  only 
somewhat  increased,  and  the  time  of 
their  command  somewhat  shortened. 
Our  age  is  truly  one  of  commotions, 
literary  and  scientific  revolutions,  like 
those  m  politics,  where  nations  ima- 
gine that  they  possess  more  liberty 
because  the  government  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of 
persons,  and  because  they  find  more 
facility  in  getting  rid  of  their  rulers. 
They  destroy  those  men  to  whom  but 
a  short  time  before  they  have  given 
the  names  of  fathers  and  liberators; 
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then,  the  first  transport  being  passed, 
thej  allow  other  men  to  impose  upon 
them  a  yoke  in  reality  not  less  heayy. 
Besides  the  examples  afforded  us  by 
the  history  of  the  past  age,  at  the 
present  day  we  see  only  great  names 
succeed  each  other,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  homan  mind  take  each  other's 
places. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  where  one 
would  imagine  the  spirit  of  freedom 
ought  to  have  full  scope,  do  we  not 
see  men  who  take  the  lead;  and  are 
they  not  looked  upon  as  the  generals 
of  an  army  durins^  a  campaign?  In 
the  arena  of  Partiament,  do  we  see 
any  thing  but  two  or  three  bodies  of 
combatants,  performing  their  evolu* 
tions  under  their  respective  chiefs 
with  perfect  regularity  and  discipline? 
These  truths  are  well  understood  by 
those  who  occupy  these  high  posi- 
tions. They  are  acquainted  with  our 
weakness,  and  they  Imow  that  men  are 
commonly  deceived  by  mere  words. 
A  thousand  times  must  they  have 
been  tempted  to  smile,  when,  contem- 
plating the  field  of  their  triumphs, 
and  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by 
followers  who,  proud  of  their  own  in- 
telligence, admire  and  applaud  them, 
they  have  heard  one  of  the  most  ardent 
of  tneir  disciples  boast  of  his  unlimited 
freedom  of  mought,  and  of  the  com- 
plete independence  of  his  opinions  and 
his  votes.   . 

Such  is  man,  as  shown  to  us  by  his- 
tory and  the  experience  of  every  day. 
The  inspiration  of  genius,  that  sub- 
lime force  which  raises  the  minds  of 
some  privileged  men,  will  always  ex- 
ercise, not  only  over  the  ignorant,  but 
even  over  the  generality  of  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  science,  a  real 
fascination.  Where,  then,  is  the  in- 
sult which  the  Catholic  religion  offers 
to  reason  when,  presenting  titles  which 
prove  her  divinily,  she  asks  for  that 
nith  which  men  grant  so  easily  to 
other  men  in  matters  of  various  kinds, 
and*  even  in  things  with  which  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  the  best  ac- 
quainted? Is  it  an  insult  to  human 
reason  to  point  out  to  him  a  fixed  and 
certain  rule  with  respect  to  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  leaves  him  perfectly 


free  to  think  as  he  pleases  on  all  the 
various  questions  which  God  has  left 
to  his  discretion?  In  this  the  Church 
only  shows  herself  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  lessons  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophy. She  shows  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  and  she 
delivers  it  from  all  the  evils  which  are 
inflicted  by  its  fickleness,  its  incon- 
stancy, and  its  ambition,  combined  as 
these  qualities  are  with  an  extraordi- 
nary tendency  to  defer  to  the  opinions 
of  individuals.  Who  does  not  see  that 
the  Catholic  Church  puts  thereby  a 
chedc  on  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  of 
which  society  has  had  so  much  reason 
to  complain?  Since  there  is  in  man 
this  inresistible  tendency  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  another,  does  she  not  con- 
fer an  eminent  service  on  humanity, 
by  showing  it  a  sure  way  of  following 
the  example  of  a  God  incarnate  ? 
Does  she  not  thus  take  human  liberty 
under  her  protection,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  from  shipwreck  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the 
most  necessary  to  individuals  and  to 
society?  <8.) 


CHAPTER  VL 

DIFFEBENCES  IN  THE  RBT^IOIOUS 
WANTS  OF  NATIONS — ^MATHEMATICS 
— ^MOKAL  SCIENCES. 

The  advancement  of  nations,  and  the 
high  degree  of  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment to  which  modem  nations  have 
attained,  will  no  doubt  be  urged 
against  the  authority  which  seeks  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  mind. 
In  this  way  men  will  attempt  to  jus- 
tify what  they  call  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  mind.  For  my  own 
part,  this  objection  seems  to  have  so 
little  solidity,  and  to  be  so  little  sup- 
ported by  facts,  that,  from  th6  pro- 
gress of  society,  I  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, conclude  that  there  is  the  more 
need  of  that  livine  rule  which  is 
deemed  indispensabfe  by  Catholics. 

To  say  that  nations  in  their  infancy 
and  youth  may  have  required  this 
authority  as  a  check,  but  that  this 
check  has  become  useless  and  degrad- 
ing since  the  man  reached  so  complete 
a  degree  of  development,  is  completely 
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to  mistake  the  connexion  which  exists 
between  the  various  conditions  of  our 
minds  and  the  objects  over  which  this 
authority  extends.  The  true  idea  of 
God,  the  origin,  the  end,  and  the  nUe 
of  human  conduct,  together  with  all 
the  means  with  which  God  has  fur- 
nished us  to  attain  to  our  high  destiny, 
such  are  the  subjects  with  which  faith 
deals,  and  with  respect  to  which  Ca- 
tholics contend  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  infallible  rule.  They  main- 
tain that  without  this  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  the  most  lamen- 
table errors,  and  to  protect  truth  from 
the  effects  of  human  passions. 

This  consideration  will  suffice  to 
show,  that  private  judgment  would 
be  much  less  dangerous  among  nations 
still  less  advanced  in  the  career  of 
civilisation.  There  is,  indeed,  in  a 
young  nation,  a  great  fund  of  natural 
candour  and  simplicity,  which  admi- 
rably dispose  it  to  receive  with  docility 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume.  Such  a  people  will  relish 
those  things  which  are  easily  to  be 
understood,  and  will  bow  with  humi- 
lity before  the  sublime  obscurity  of 
those  pages  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  cover  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  More- 
over, the  condition  of  this  people,  as 
yet  exempt  from  the  pride  of  Know- 
ledge, would  create  a  sort  of  authority, 
since  there  would  be  found  within  its 
bosom  only  a  small  number  of  men 
able  to  examine  divine  revelation  ; 
and  thus  a  centre  for  the  distribution 
of  instruction  would  be  naturally 
formed.  ' 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  nation 
far  advanced  in  the  career  of  know- 
ledge. With  the  latter,  the  extension 
of  knowledge  to  a  greater  number  of 
individuals,  by  augmenting  pride  and 
fickleness,  multiples  sects,  and  ends 
by  revolutionising  ideas  and  corrupt- 
ing the  purest  traditionsw  A  young 
nation  is  devoted  to  simple  occupa- 
tions ;  it  remains  attached  to  its  an- 
cient customs  ;  it  listens  with  respect 
and  docility  to  the  aged,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  their  children  and  grand- 
children, relate  with  emotion  the  his- 
tories and  the  maxims  which  they 
have  received  from  their  ancestors. 
But  when  society  has  reached  a  great 


degree  of  development,  when  respect 
for  the  fathers  of  families  and  vene- 
ration for  grey  hairs  -have  become 
weakened ;  when  pompon^  titles,  sci- 
entific display,  and  grand'*JilMrarie8, 
make  men  conceive  a  high  ideWot'the 
force  of  their  intellects  ;  when  the 
multitude  and  activity  of  communica- 
tions widely  difi^s^  those  ideas,  which, 
when  put  in  motion,  have  an  al- 
most magical  power  of  a£^ting  men's 
minds,  then  it  is  necessary, — it  is  in- 
dispensable to  have  an  authority,  al- 
ways living,  always  ready  to  act  when- 
ever it  is  wanted, —  to  cover  with  a 
protecting  aegis  the  sacred  deposit 
of  truths,  which  are  the  same  in  all 
times  and  places  ;  truths  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  man  would  be 
left  to  t£e  mercy  of  his  own  errors 
and  caprices  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave;  truths  on  which  society  rests 
as  its  surest  foundation;  truths  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  shaking 
to  pieces  the  whole  social  edifice.  The 
literary  and  political  history  of  Europe 
for  the  last  300  vears  affords  but  too 
many  proofs  oi  this.  The  religious 
revolution  broke  out  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  capable  of  doing  the  most 
harm:  it  found  society  agitated  by  all 
the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and 
it  destroyed  the  control  when  it  was 
most  necessary. 

XJndoubtedfy,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  depreciating  the  mind 
of  man  by  charging  it  with  faults 
which  it  has  not,  or  by  exaggerating 
those  which  it  has ;  but  it  is  no  less 
improper  to  puff  it  up  by  exalting  its 
strength  too  much.  The  latter  would 
be  injurious  to  it  in  several  ways,  and 
would  be  little  likely  to  advance  its 
progress ;  it  would  also,  if  properly 
understood,  be  little  conformable  to 
that  gravity  and  discretion  which 
ought  to  distinguish  true  science.  In- 
deed, to  merit  that  name,  science  ought 
to  show  the  folly  of  being  vain  of  what 
does  not  rightly  belong  to  it;  it  ought 
to  know  its  limits,  and  have  sufficient 
candour  and  generosity  to  acknow- 
le^e  its  weaknesses. 

There  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of 
science,  which,  by  repealing  the  in- 
trinsic weakness  of  the  mind,  palpably 
shows  how  flattering  are  the  unmea* 
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sored  eulogies  which  are  sometimes 
layished  on  it,  and  also  demonstrates 
to  us  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to 
abandon  it  to  itself  without  any  guide. 
This  faot  is,  the  obseurity  which  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  we  approach 
the  first  principles  of  science ;  so 
that  even  in  those  sciences  which 
are  deemed  the  mc^t  true,  the  most 
clear,  and  the  most  exact,  it  seems 
that  no  firm  ground  is  to  be  obtained 
when  we  attempt  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  them  ;  and  uie  mind,  not  finding 
any  security,  recoils  in  the  fear  of 
meeting  with  something  to  throw 
doubt  and  uneertainty  on  the  truths 
of  which  it  was  convinced. 

I  do  not  participate  in  the  ill-humour 
of  Hobbes  against  the  mathematics. 
Devoted  to  their  progress,  and  deeply 
convinced  as  I  am  of  the  advantages 
which  their  study  confers  on  the  other 
sciences  and  on  society,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  underrate  their  merit,  or 
deny  any  of  their  great  claims ;  but 
who  can  say  that  they  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  ?  Have  they  not 
their  weak  points  and  their  darksome 
paths  ? 

It  is  true  that,  when  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  explanation  of  the 
first  principles  of  these  sciences,  and 
the  deduction  from  them  of  the  most 
elementary  proposition,  the  mind  is 
on  firm  ground,  where  no  fear  of 
making  a  false  step  occurs  to  it.  I 
put  aside  at  present  the  obscurity 
which  would  be  found  in  idealoey 
and  metaphysics,  if  they  were  to  be 
discussed  on  certain  points  according 
to  the  writings  of  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers.  Let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  the  circle  to  which  the 
mathematics  are  naturally  confined. 
Who  that  has  studied  them  is  igno- 
rant that  you  may  reach  a  point  in 
their  theories,  where  the  mind  finds 
nothing  but  obscurity  ?  The  demon- 
stration is  before  our  eyes  ;  it  has 
been  developed  in  all  its  parts ;  and 
yet  the  mind  wavers,  feeling  within 
Itself  a  kind  of  uncertainty  which  it 
cannot  well  describe.  It  sometimes 
happens  that,  after  reasoning  a  long 
time,  the  truth  rushes  upon  us  like 
the  light  of  day ;  but  it  is  not  until 
wo  have  walked  in  darkness  for  a 


long  period.  When  we  fix  our  at- 
tention u|)on  those  thoughts  which 
wander  in  our  minds  like  moving 
lights,  on  those  almost  imperceptible 
emotions  which,  on  these  occasions, 
arise,  and  then  die  away  .n  our  souls, 
we  observe  that  the  mind,  in  the  midst 
of  its  fluctuations,  seeks  instinctively 
for  the  anchor  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  authority  of  another.  To  re 
assure  ourselves  completely,  we  then 
invoke  the  authority  of  some  great 
mathematicians,  and  we  rejoice  that 
the  fact  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  series  of  great  men  who  have 
always  viewed  it  in  the  same  light. 
But  perhaps  our  ignorance  and  pride 
will  not  a^it  the  truth  of  these  re- 
flections. Let  us,  then,  study  these 
sciences,  or  at  least  read  their  history, 
and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they 
afford  numerous  proofs  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Uie  intellect. 

Did  not  the  extraordinary  inven- 
tion of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  find 
many  opponents  in  Europe?  Wa» 
there  not  required  to  establish  it,  both 
the  sanation  of  time  and  the  touch- 
stone of  experience,  which  made  ma- 
nifest the  truth  of  their  principles  and 
the  exactness  of  their  reasonings? 
Do  you  believe  that,  if  this  invention 
were  again,  for  the  first  time,  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  field  of  science, 
even  fortified  with  all  the  proofs 
which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
strengthen  it,  and  surtounded  with  all 
the  light  which  so  many  explanations 
have  shed  upon  it,— do  you  believe,  I 
say,  that  it  would  not  need  a  second 
time  the  right  of  prescription,  to  re- 
gain its  tranquil  and  undisturbed  em- 
pire? 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  other 
sciences  have  no  Httle  share  in  this 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  weakness 
of  the  human  mind':  as  I  do  not  ima^^ 
gine  that  this  assertion  will  be  called 
m  question,  I  pass  on  to  a  few  re- 
marks  on  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  moral  sciences. 

The  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  that  there  is  no  study 
more  deceptive  than  that  of  the  mortd 
sciences }  I  say  deceptive,  because 
this  study,  seducing  the  mind  b^  an 
appearance  of  facifity,  draws  it  into 
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difficulties  which  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  overcome.  They  may  be  compared 
to  those  tranquil  waters  which,  al- 
though apparently  but  shallow,  are 
in  reality  unfathomably  deep.  Fa- 
miliarisea  from  our  infancy  with  the 
language  of  this  science,  surrounded 
by  its  continual  applications,  and 
having  before  our  eyes  its  truths  un- 
der a  palpable  form,  we  possess  a 
certain  facility  of  speaking  readily  on 
many  parts  of  the  subject;  and  we 
have  the  rashness  to  suppose  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  master  its 
highest  principles  and  its  most  deli- 
cate relations.  But  wonderful  as  it 
is,  scarcely  have  we  quitted  the  path 
of  common  sense,  and  attempted  to 
go  beyond  those  simple  impressions 
which  we  have  received  from  our  mo- 
thers, when  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
labyrinth  of  confusion.  If  the  mind 
gives  itself  up  to  subtUties,  it  ceases 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  heart, 
which  speaks  to  it  with  equal  simpli- 
city and  eloquence;  if  it  does  not  re- 
press its  pride,  and  attend  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  good  sense,  it  will  be 
guilty  of  despising  those  salutary  and 
necessary  truths,  which  have  been 
preservea  by  society  to  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation:  it  is 
then,  while  groping  its  way  in  the 
dark,  that  it  falls  into  the  wildest  ex- 
travagances, of  the  lamentable  effects 
of  which  we  find  so  many  examples 
in  the  history  of  the  sciences. 

If  we  observe  attentively,  we  shall 
find  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
all  the  sciences.  The  Creator  has 
taken  care  to  supply  us  with  know>- 
ledge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
life,  and  for  the  attainment  of  our 
destiny ;  but  it  has  not  pleased  Him  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  by  discovering 
to  us  what  was  not  necessary.  Never- 
theless, in  some  things  He  has  com- 
municated to  the  mind  a  power  which 
renders  it  capa'ble  of  constantly  ad- 
ding to  Its  knowledge;  but  with  re- 
spect to  moral  truths,  it  has  been  left 
sterile.  What  more  he  is  required  to 
know,  has  been  deeply  engraven  on 
his  heart,  in  characters  sunple  and 
intelligible;  or  is  contained  in  the  sa- 
cred volume ;  and  moreover  he  has  had 
pointed  ent  to  him,  in  the  authority 


of  the  Church,  a  fixed  rule,  to  which 
he  can  apply  to  have  his  doubts  ex- 
plained. With  respect  to  the  rest, 
man  has  been  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  if  he  attempt  to  enter  into 
matters  which  are  too  subtil,  he  only 
wanders  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  same  road,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  he  finds  on  the  one  side  scep- 
ticism, on  the  other  pure  truth. 

Perhaps  some  modem  idealogists 
will  urge,  in  opposition  to  this,  the 
result  of  their  own  analytical  labours. 
"  Before  men  began  to  analyse  facts,*' 
they  will  say,  **and  while  they  in- 
dulged in  fancifril  systems,  and  satis- 
fied themselves  with  verbal  disputes 
without  critical  examination,  all  this 
might  be  true;  but  now  that  we  have 
explained  all  the  ideas  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  in  so  perfect  a  way,  and 
have  separated  the  prejudice  in  them 
from  the  true  philosophy;  now  that 
the  whole  system  of  morality  is  based 
upon  the  simple  principles  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  we  have  given  the 
clearest  ideas  of  these  things,  sucl), 
for  example,  as  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  us  by  an  orange;  to  main- 
tain your  assertion,  is  to  be  ungrate- 
ful towards  science,  and  to  underrate 
the  fruit  of  our  labours.'* 

I  am  aware  of  the  labours  of  some 
moral  idealogists,  and  I  know  with 
what  deceptive  simplicity  they  deve- 
lop their  theories,  by  giving  to  the 
most  difficult  things  an  easy  turn, 
which  affects  to  mi^e  them  intelligi- 
ble to  the  most  limited  minds.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  examine  these  an- 
alytical investigations,  and  their  re- 
sults. I  shall,  however,  remark  that, 
in  spite  of  their  promised  simplicity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  either  soci- 
ety or  science  make  much  progress 
through  their  means,  and  that  these 
opinions,  although  but  a  short  time 
broached,  are  already  superannuated. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  us;  for  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that,  in  spite  of  their  positiveness, — if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expres- 
sion,— these  idealogists  are  as  hypo- 
thetical as  many  of  3ieir  predecessors, 
who  are  loaded  by  them  with  sar- 
casms and  contempt  They  are  a 
poor,  narrow-minded  flcfaool,  who  are 
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deroid  of  the  truth,  and  are  not  even 
adorned  by  the  brilliant  dreams  of 
great  men;  a  proud  and  deluded 
school,  who  fancy  they  explam  a  fact, 
when  they  only  obscure  it;  and  prove 
a  thing,  when  they  only  assert  it; 
and  imi^ne  that  they  analyse  the 
human  heart,  when  they  take  it  to 
pieces. 

If  such  is  the  nature  of  our  mind, 
if  such  is  its  weakness  with  regard  to 
all  the  sciences,  and  such  its  sterility 
with  regard  to  the  moral  sciences, 
that  it  has  not  been  able  to  make  an^ 
advance  beyond  what  was  taught  it 
by  a  beneficent  Providence;  what  ser- 
vice has  Protestantism  rendered  to 
modem  society  by  breaking  the  force 
of  authority— that  force  wnich  alone 
was  capable  of  preventing  the  most 
deplorable  errors?  (9.) 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 

INDIFFEBBNCB  AND  FANATICIBX. 

In  rejectinfi^  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  in  adopting  this  resist- 
ance as  its  only  principle,  Protestant- 
ism was  compelled  to  seek  its  whole 
support  in  man;  thus,  to  mistake  the 
true  character  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  relations  with  religious  and 
moral  truth,  was  to  throw  itself,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  into  the 
opposite  extremes  of  fanaticism  and 
indifRsrence. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  these  op- 
posite errors  should  emanate  from  the 
same  source;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain.  Protestantism,  by  appealing 
to  man  alone  in  religious  matters,  had 
only  two  courses  to  adopt;  either  to 
suppose  men  to  be  inspired  by  Heaven 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  to  sub- 
ject all  religious  truths  to  the  exami- 
nation of  reason.  To  submit  religious 
truths  to  the  judgment  of  reason  was 
sooner  or  later  to  produce  indiffer- 
ence ;  on  the  other  nand,  private  in- 
spiration must  engender  fanaticism. 

There  is  a  universal  and  constant 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
—viz.  its  decided  inclination  to  invent 
systems  in  which  the  reality  of  things 
is  completely  laid  aside,  and  where 


we  only  see  the  workings  of  a  spirit, 
which  has  chosen  to  quit  the  ordinary 
path  in  order  to  give  itself  up  to  its 
own  inspirations.  The  history  of  phi- 
losophy is  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  the  human 
mind  shows,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
in  all  things  which  admit  of  it.  When 
the  mind  has  conceived  a  peculiar 
idea,  it  regards  it  with  that  bund  and 
exclusive  predilection  which  is  found 
in  the  love  of  the  father  for  his  children* 
Under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice, 
the  mind  develops  its  ideas  and  ac- 
commodates facts  to  suit  it ;  that 
which  at  first  was  only  an  ingenious 
and  extravagant  idea,  becomes  the 
o^rm  of  important  doctrines;  and  if 
It  arise  in  a  person  of  an  ardent  dis- 
position, fimaticism,  the  cause  of  so 
much  madness,  is  the  consequence. 

The  danger  is  very  much  increased 
when  the  new  system  applies  to  reli- 
gious matters,  or  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  them.  The  extrava^nces 
of  a  diseased  mind  are  then  looked 
upon  as  inspirations  from  Heaven; 
the  fever  of  delirium  as  a  Divine 
flame;  and  a  mania  of  being  singular 
as  an  extraordinary  vocation..  Its 
pride  cannot  brook  opposition;  it  is 
irritated  against  all  that  it  finds  esta- 
blished; it  insults  all  authority;  it 
attacks  all  institutions ;  it  despises 
every  body;  it  conceals  the  grossest 
violence  under  the  mantle  of  zeal,  and 
ambition  under  the  name  of  apostle- 
ship.  Duped  by  himself,  rather  than 
an  impostor,  the  wretched  maniac 
sometimes  becomes  deeply  persuaded 
that  his  doctrines  are  true,  and  that 
he  has  received  the  commands  of 
Heaven.  As  there  is  something  ex- 
traordinary and  striking  in  the  fiery 
language  of  the  madman,  he  commu- 
nicates to  those  who  listen  to  him  a 
portion  of  his  insanity,  and  makes,  in 
a  short  time,  a  considerable  number 
of  proselytes.  The  men  capable  of 
playing  tne  first  part  in  this  scene  of 
madness  are  not  numerous,  it  is  true; 
but  unhappily  the  m£yority  of  men 
are  foolisn  enough  to  be  easily  led 
away.  History  and  experience  suf- 
ficiently prove  that  the  crowd  are 
easily  attracted,  and  that  to  form  a 
party,  however  criminal,  extravagant, 
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or  ridiculons,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  a  standard. 

I  wish  to  take  fihis  opportunity  of 
making  an  observation  which  I  naye 
never  seen  pointed  out — viz.  that  the 
Ohurch,  in  her  contest  with  heresy, 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
examination  of  the  true  character, 
tendency,  and  power  of  the  human 
mind.    The  zealous  guardian  of  all 

freat  truths,  she  has  always  known 
ow  to  preserve  them  unimpaired; 
she  was  fully  acquainted  with  the 
weakness  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  its 
extreme  proneness  to  folly  and  ex- 
travagance ;  she  has  followed  it  closely 
in  all  its  steps,  has  watched  it  in  ml 
its  movements,  and  has  constantly 
resisted  it  with  energy,  when  it  at- 
tempted to  pollute  the  pure  fountain 
of  which  she  is  the  guardian.  During 
the  long  and  violent  contests  which 
she  has  had  with  it,  the  Church  has 
made  manifest  its  incurable  foUy;  she 
has  exhibited  it  on  every  side,  and 
has  shown  it  in  all  its  forms.  Thus 
it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  heresies, 
she  has  made  an  abundant  collection 
of  £Eicts,  and  has  painted  an  extremely 
interesting  picture  of  the  human  mind, 
where  its  characteristic  physiognomy 
is  faithfully  represented;  a  picture 
which  will  doubtless  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  composition  of  the  impor- 
tant work  which  is  yet  unwritten — 
viz.  the  true  history  of  the  human 
mind.    (10.) 

Certain  it  is  that  the  ravings  and 
extravagances  of  fanaticism  have  not 
been  wanting  in  the  history  of  Europe 
for  the  last  300  years.  Their  monu- 
ments still  remain;  in  whatever  di- 
rection we  turn  our  steps,  we  find 
bloody  traces  of  the  fanatical  sects 
produced  by  Protestantism,  and  en- 
gendered by  its  fundamental  princi- 
ple. Nothing  could  confine  this  de- 
vastating torrent,  neither  the  violent 
character  of  Luther,  nor  the  furious 
efibrts  which  he  made  to  oppose  any 
body  who  taught  doctrines  different 
from  his  own.  Impiety  succeeded 
impiety,  extravagance  extravagance, 
fanaticism  fanaticism.  The  pretended 
Reformation  was  soon  divided  into  as 
many  sects  as  there  were  found  men 


with  the  ingenmty  to  invent  and  the 
boldness  to  maintain  a  system  of  their 
own.  This  was  necessarily  the  case; 
for  besides  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
human  mind  without  a  guide  on  all 
questions  of  religion,  there  was  ano- 
ther cause  fruitful  in  fatal  results,  I 
mean  the  private  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  books. 

It  was  then  found  that  the  best 
things  may  be  abused,  and  that  these 
divine  volumes,  which  contain  so  much 
instruction  for  the  mind,  and  so  muoh 
consolation  for  the  heart,  are  full  of 
danger  to  the  proud.  How  great  will 
this  be,  if  you  add  to  the  obstinate 
resolution  of  resisting  all  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  the  false  persuasion 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is 
every  where  clear,  and  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  inspirations  of  Heaven  may 
be  expected  to  solve  every  doubt! 
What  will  happen  to  those  who  turn 
over  their  pages  with  a  longing  desire 
to  find  some  text  which,  more  or  less 
tortured,  may  seem  to  authorise  dieir 
sophisms,  subtilties,  and  absurdities^ 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
than  that  which  was  committed  by  the 
Protestant  leaders,  when  they  placed 
the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  all  for  self- 
interpretation ;  never  was  the  nature 
of  that  sacred  volume  more  completely 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  true  that  Protes- 
tantism had  no  other  method  to  pur- 
sue, and  that  every  objection  which  it 
could  make  to  the  private  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  text  would  be  a 
striking  inconsistency,  an  apostasy 
from  its  own  principles,  and  a  denial 
of  its  own  origin;  but  at  the  same 
time,  this  is  its  most  decided  condem- 
nation. What  claim,  indeed,  can  that 
religion  have  to  truth  and  sanctity, 
whose  fundamental  principle  contains 
the  germ  of  sects  the  most  fanatical 
— the  most  injurious  to  society? 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  collect  into 
so  narrow  a  space,  in  opposition  to 
this  essential  error  of  Protestantism, 
so  many  faets  and  convincing  proofs^ 
of  this,  as  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  written  by  a  Protestant, 
0*Callaghan,  which,  1  have  no  doubt, 
my  readers  will  thank  me  for  quoting 
here :  **  Led  away,"  says  O'Callaghan, 
"  by  their  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
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Church  of  B<Hne,  the  first  Reformers 
loudly  proclaimed  the  right  of  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures  according  to 
each  one's  private  judgment;  hut  in 
their  eagerness  to  emancipate  the  peo- 
ple from  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
they  proclaimed  this  right  without  ex- 
planation or  restriction:  and  the  con- 
sequences were  fearful.  Impatient  to 
undermine  the  papal  jurisdiction,  they 
maintained  without  exception,  that 
each  indiyidual  has  an  incontestable 
rijght  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for 
himself;  and  as  this  principle,  carried 
to  the  fullest  extent,  was  not  sustain- 
able, they  were  obliged  to  rely  for 
support  upon  another,  ric.  that  the 
Bible  is  an  easy  book,  within  the  com- 

Erehension  of  all  minds,  and  that  the 
^yine  revelations  contained  in  it  are 
always  clear  to  all:  two  propositions 
which,  whether  we  consider  them  to- 
gether or  apart,  cannot  withstand  a 
serious  attack. 

**  The  private  Judgment  of  Muncer 
found  in  ^e  Scriptures  that  titles  of 
nobility  and  great  estates  are  impious 
usurpations,  contrary  to  the  natural 
equfldity  of  the  Faithful,  and  he  in- 
vited his  followers  to  examine  if  this 
virere  not  the  case.  They  examined 
into  the  matter,  praised  God»  and  then 
proceeded  by  fire  and  sword  to  extir- 
pate the  impious  and  possess  them- 
selves of  their  piK^perties.  Private 
judgment  made  the  discovery  in  the 
Bible  that  established  laws  were  a 

Sermonent  restrictimi  on  Christian 
berty ;  and,  behold,  John  of  Leyden, 
throwing  away  his  tools,  put  hnnself 
at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  fanatics,  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Munster,  pro- 
ckiimed  himself  £ing  of  Sion,  and 
took  fourteen  wives  at  a  time,  assert- 
ing that  polygamy  is  Christian  li- 
berty, and  ihe  privilege  of  iAke  saints. 
But  if  the  crimmal  nuidneas  of  these 
men  in  another  country  is  afflicting 
to  the  Mends  of  humanity,  and  of 
real  piety,  certainly  the  history  of 
£ngland,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
17th  oentuiy,  is  not  calculfU^d  to  non- 
sole  them.  During  that  |>eriod  an  im- 
mense number  of  fanatics  appeared, 
sometimes  tog^her  and  sometimes  in 
succession,  intoxicated  with  extrava- 
gant doctrines  and  misehievous  pas- 


sions, finom  the  fierce  ravings  of  Fox 
to  the  more  methodical  nuidness  of 
Barclay;  from  the  formidable  fanati- 
cism of  Cromwell  to  the  silly  pro^ 
nity  of  Praise  God  Barebones.'  Piety, 
reason,  and  good  sense  seemed  to  be 
extinct  on  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  an  extravagant  jargon,  a  religious 
£rensy,  and  a  seal  without  discretion. 
All  quoted  the  Scriptures,  all  pre- 
tended to  have  had  inspirations,  vi- 
sions, and  spiritual  ecstasies,  and  aH, 
indeed,  had  equal  claims  to  them.  It 
was  strongly  maintained  that  it  was 
•proper  to  abolish  the  priesthood  and 
the  royal  dignity,  because  prieste  were 
the  mmisters  of  Satan,  and  kings  the 
delegates  of  the  whore  of  Babylon, 
And  that  the  existence  of  both  were 
inconsistent  with  the  reign  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  fimatics  condemned 
scienoe  as  a  Pagan  invention,  and  uni- 
versities as  seminaries  of  anti-Chris- 
tian inmiety.  Bishops  were  not  pro- 
tected by  the  sanctity  of  their  func- 
tions, or  kings  by  the  majesty  of  the 
throne;  both,  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  hatred,  were  mercilessly  put  to 
death  by  these  fanatics,  whose  only 
book  was  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment.  Xhiring  this  time,  the  en- 
thusiasm for  prayer,  preaching,  and 
the  reading  of  the  sacred  books  was 
at  the  highest  point ;  every  body 
prayed,  preached,  and  read,  but  no- 
body listened.  The  greatest  atroci- 
ties were  justified  by  the  Scriptures; 
in  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of 
life,  scriptural  language  was  made 
use  of;  national  a&irs,  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  discussed  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Holy  Writ  There  were  scrip- 
tural ploto,  conspiracies,  and  proscrip- 
tions; and  all  this  was  not  only  justi- 
fied but  even  sanctified  by  quotations 
from  the  word  of  Qod.  These  facts, 
attested  by  history,  have  often  as- 
tonished and  alarmed  men  of  virtue 
and  piety;  but  the  reader,  too  natch  mi- 
Imea  with  his  own,  ideas^  forgets  the 
lesson  to  he  learnt  by  this  fatal  expe- 
rience; namely,  that  th  Bible  without 
note  or  comment  taas  not  intended  to  be 
read  by  rude  and  ignorant  men, 

"■  The  majority  of  mankind  must  be 
content  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
others,  and  are  not  enabled  to  trust 
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themselyes.  The  most  important 
truths  in  medicine,  in  jurisprudence, 
in  physics,  in  mathematics,  must  be 
received  from  those  who  drink  at  the 
fountain-head.  The  same  plan  has  in 
general  been  pursued  with  respect  to 
Christianity;  and  whenever  tne  de- 
parture from  it  has  been  wide  enough, 
*  society  hcu  been  shaken  to  its  /ounda- 
tionsr' 

These  words  of  0'Callaghan*s  do 
not  reauire  any  comment.  It  cannot 
be  saia  that  they  are  hyperbolical  or 
declamatory,  as  they  are  only  a  sim- 
ple and  faithful  narration  of  acknow- 
ledged facts.  The  recolleclion  of  these 
events  should  suffice  to  prove  the  dan- 
ger of  placing  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  into  the 
hands  of  all,  as  Protestantism  does, 
under  the  pretence,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  useless  for  nnder- 
standing  the  holy  books;  and  that 
every  Christian  has  only  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  which  genemlv  emanate 
from  his  passions  and  heated  imagina- 
tion. By  this  error  alone,  if  it  had 
committed  no  other.  Protestantism  is 
self-reproved  and  condemned;  for  it 
is  a  religion  which  has  established  a 
principle  destructive  to  itself.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  madness  of 
Protestantism  on  this  point,  and  to 
see  how  false  and  dangerous  is  the 
position  which  it  has  assumed  with 
regard  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  theologian,  or  a  Ca- 
tholic; it  is  enoush  to  have  read  the 
Scriptures  with  me  eyes  of  a  man  of 
literature  and  a  philosopher.  Here 
is  a  book  which  comprises,  within  a 
limited  compass,  the  period  of  4000 
years,  and  advances  farther  towards 
the  most  distant  future,  by  embracing 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  man  and 
the  universe — a  book  which,  with  the 
continued  history  of  a  chosen  people, 
intermingles,  in  its  narrations  and 
prophecies,  the  revolutions  of  mighty 
empires — a  book  which,  side  by  side 
with  the  ma^ificent  pictures  of  the 
power  and  splendour  of  Eastern  mon- 
archs,  describes,  in  simple  colours, 
the  plain  domestic  manners,  the  can- 
dour, and  innocence  of  a  young  nation 
—a  book  in  which  historians  relate, 
sages  proclaim  their  maxims  of  wis- 


dom, apostles  preach,  and  doctors  in- 
struct— a  book  in  which  prophets, 
under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spi- 
rit, thunder  against  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  people,  and  an- 
nounce the  vengeance  of  the  God  of 
Sinai,  or  pour  Forth  inconsolable  la- 
mentations on  the  captivity  of  their 
brethren,  and  the  desolation  and  soli- 
tude of  their  country;  where  they  re- 
late, in  wonderful  and  sublime  lan- 
guage, the  magnificent  spectacles 
which  are  presented  to  their  eyes; 
where,  in  moments  of  ecstasy,  they 
see  pass  before  them  the  events  of 
society  and  the  catastrophes  of  nature, 
although  veiled  in  mysterious  figures 
and  visions  of  obscurity — a  book,  or 
rather  a  collection  of  books,  where 
are  to  be  found  all  sorts  of  styles  and 
all  varieties  of  narrative,  epic  majesty, 
pastoral  simplicity,  lyric  fire,,  serious 
instruction,  grave  historical  narrative, 
and  lively  and  rapid  dramatic  action; 
a  collection  of  books,  in  fine,  written 
at  various  times  and  in  various  lan- 
guages, in  various  countries,  and  under 
the  most  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Must  not  all  this  con- 
fuse the  heads  of  men  who,  pufied  up 
with  their  own  conceit,  grope  througn 
these  pages  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of 
climates,  times,  laws,  customs,  and 
manners?  They  will  be  puzsled  by 
allusions,  surprised  by  images,  de- 
ceived by  expressions;  they  will  hear 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  was 
written  in  those  remote  ages,  now 
spoken  in  a  modem  idiom.  What 
effects  must  all  these  circumstances 

E reduce  on  the  minds  of  readers  who 
elieve  that  the  Bible  is  an  easy  book, 
to  be  understood  without  difficulty  by 
idl?  Persuaded  that  they  do  not  re- 
quire the  instructions  of  others,  they 
must  either  resolve  all  these  difficul- 
ties by  their  own  reflections,  or  trust 
to  that  individual  inspiration  which 
tiiey  believe  will  not  be  wanting  to 
explain  to  them  the  loftiest  mysteries. 
Who,  after  this,  can  be  astonished 
that  Protestantism  has  produced  so 
many  absurd  visionaries  and  furious 
fanatics?    (11.) 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

FANATICISM — ITS  DEFINITION.    FANA- 
TICISM IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  a  reli- 
gion with  falsehood,  merely  because 
fanatics  are  to  be  found  within  its 
bosom.  This  would  be  to  reject  all, 
because  none  are  to  be  found  exempt 
from  them.  A  religion,  then,  is  not 
to  be  blamed  because  it  has  them,  but 
because  it  produces  them,  urges  them 
on,  and  opens  a  fiekl  for  them.  J£  we 
observe  closely,  we  shall  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  heart  abundant 
germs  of  fanaticism ;  the  history  of 
man  affords  us  many  proofs  of  this 
incontestable  truth.  Imagine  what- 
ever  delusion  you  please,  relate  the 
most  extravagant  visions,  invent  the 
most  absurd  systen^;  if  you  only  take 
care  to  g^ve  to  all  a  religious  colour- 
^Si  yo^i  ™*y  ^  sure  that  you  will 
have  enthusiastic  followers,  who  will 
heartily  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  your  doctrines,  and  will 
adopt  your  cause  with  blinded  minds 
and  burning  hearts^  in  other  words, 
you  wOl  have  under  your  standard  a 
troop  of  fanatics. 

Philosophers'  have  devoted  many 
pages  to  declamation  against  fanati- 
cism ;  they  have  given  Ihemselves  the 
commission  to  banish  it  from  the 
earth.  They  have  tired  mankind  with 
philosophical  lectures,  and  have  thun- 
dered against  this  monster  with  all 
the  vigour  of  their  eloquence.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  used  the  word  in 
so  wide  a  sense  as  to  include  all  kind 
of  religion.  But  even  if  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  attacking  real 
fanaticism,  I  believe  they  would  have 
done  much  better  if  they  had  devoted 
some  time  to  the  examination  of  this 
matter  in  an  anal3rtic  spirit,  and  had 
treated  it,  after  so  doing,  maturely, 
calmly,  and  without  prejudice. 

Inasmuch  as  these  philosophers 
were  aware  that  fanaticism  is  a  natu- 
ral infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  they 
could,  if  they  were  men  of  sense  and 
wisdom,  have  had  little  hope  of  ban- 
ishing the  accursed  monster  from  the 
world  by  reasoning  and  eloquence; 
for  I  am  not  aware  that,  up  to  the 


present  time,  philosophy  has  remedied 
any  of  the  important  evils  that  afflict 
humanity.  Among  the  numerous 
errors  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal has  been  the  mania  for  types ; 
there  was  formed  in  the  mind  a  type 
of  the  nature  of  man,  of  society,  in 
a  word,  of  every  thing ;  and  every 
thing  that  could  not  be  adjusted  to 
this  type*,  every  thing  that  could  not 
be  nfoulded  into  the  required  fonx^ 
was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  nhilo- 
sophers,  that  it  might  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  want  of  pliability  was 
not  to  go  unpunished* 

But  ck)  I  mean  to  deny  the  existr 
ence  of  fanaticism  in  the  world  2 
There  is  much  of  it.  Do  I  deny  that 
it  is  an  evil  ?  It  is  a  very  great  one. 
Can  it  be  extirpated  ?:  It  cannot^ 
How  can  its  extent  be  diminished,. its 
force  be  weakened,  and  its  violence 
be  checked?  By  the  wise  govern** 
ment  of  man.  Can  this  be  done  by 
philosophy  ?  We  shall  presently  see. 
What  is*  the  origin  of  it  ?  We  must 
begin  by  defining  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word.  By  fanaticism  is  meant^ 
taking  the  word  in  its  widest  signifi- 
cation, the  strong  excitement  of  a 
mind  powerfully  acted  on  by  a  false 
or  exaggerated  opinion.  If  the  opi- 
nion'be  true,  if  it  be  confined  within 
just  limits,  there  is  no  fanaticism ;  or, 
if  there  be  any,  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  means  employed  in  defendiafg 
the  opinion.  But  m  that  case  there  is 
an  erroneous  judgment,  since  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
authorises  the  means ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  already  error  or  exaggera- 
tion. If  a  true  opinioa  be  sustained 
by  legitimate  means,  if  the  occasion 
be  opportune,  whatever  may  be  the 
excitement  or  effervescence  of  mind, 
whatever  may  be  the  energy  of  the 
efforts,  and  the  sacrifices  made,  then 
there  is  enthusiasm  of  mind  and  he- 
roism of  action,  but  no  fanaticism. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  heroes  of  all 
times  and  countries  might  be  stigma- 
tised as  fanatics. 

Fanaticism,  in  this  general  sense, 
extends  to  all  the  subjects  which  oc- 
cupy the  human  mind;  thus  there  are 
fanatics  in  religion,  in  politics,  even 
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in  science  and  literature.  Neverthe- 
less, according  to  etymology  and  cus- 
tom, the  word  is  properly  implied  to 
religious  matters  only^  therefore  the 
word,  when  used  alone,  means  fanati- 
cism in  religion,  whilst,  when  applied 
to  other  thimgs,  it  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  qualifying  epithet;  thus  we 
say  political  fanatics,  literary  fana- 
tics, &c. 

There  is  no  doubt,  liiat  in  religious 
matters  men  ha^e  a  strong  ten£ney 
to  give  themselves  to  a  dominant  idea, 
which  they  desire  to  communicate  to 
lill  around  them,  and  propagate  every- 
where. Thev  sometimes  ^  so  &r  as 
to  attempt  this  by  the  most  violent 
means.  The  same  fact  appears,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  other  matters ;  but 
it  acquires  in  religious  things  a  cha- 
racter different  from  what  it  assumes 
elsewhere.  It  is  there  that  the  human 
mind  acquires  increased  force,  fnsht- 
fiilvenergy,  and  unbounded  expansion; 
no  more  difficulties,  obstacles,  or  fet- 
ters; material  interests  entirely  disap- 
pear 4  the  greatest  sufferings  acquire 
a  charm;  torments  are  nothing;  death 
itself  is  a  seductive  illusion. 

This  phenomenon  varies  with  the 
individuals,  with  the  ideas,  with  the 
manners  of  the  nation  in  whose  bosom 
it  is  produced ;  but  at  bottom  it  is 
always  the  same.  If  we  examine  the 
matter  thoroughly,  we  shall  iind  that 
the  violent  followers  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  extravagant  disciples  of  iFox,  have 
a  common  origin. 

It  is  with  this  passion  as  with  all 
others ;  when  they  produce  great  evils, 
it  is  because  they  deviate  from  their 
legitimate  objects,  or  because  they 
strive  at  those  objects  by  means  whicn 
are  not  conformable  to  the  dictates  of 
reason    and   prudence.    Eanaticism, 
then,  rightly  understood,  is  nothing 
but  misguiaed  religious  feeling;    a 
feeling  which  man  has  within  liim 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,   and  | 
which  is  found  to  be  diffused  through- 
out society  in  all  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence.    Vain   have  been  the  efforts 
made  up  to  this  time  to  render  men 
irreligious ;    a  few  individuals  may 
give  themselves  up  to  the  folly  of 
complete  irreligion ;   but  the  human 
race  always  protests   against  those 


who  endeavour  to  stifle  the  sentiment 
of  religion.  Now  this  feeling  is  so 
strong  and  active,  it  exercises  so  un- 
bounded an  influence  on  man,  that  no 
sooner  has  it  been  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  object,  and  quitted  the  right 
path,  thtm  it  is  seen  to  produce  la- 
mentable results ;  then  it  is  that  two 
causes,  fertile  in  ^at  disasters,  are 
found  in  oombination,  blindness  of  the 
understanding,  and  Irresistible  energy 
of  the  will. 

In  declaiming  against  fanaticism, 
many  Protestants  and  philosophers 
have  thought  proper  to  throw  a  large 
share  of  the  blame  on  the  Catholic 
Church;  certainly  they  ought  to  have 
been  more  moderate  in  this  respect  if 
their  philosophy  had  been  good.  It 
is  true  the  Church  cannot  boast  of 
having  cured  all  the  follies  of  man; 
she  cannot  pretend  to  have  banished 
fanaticism  so  completely  as  not  to  have 
some  fanatics  among  her  children; 
but  she  may  justly  boast  that  no  re- 
ligion has  taken  more  effectual  means 
lor  curing  the  evil.  It  may,  more- 
over, be  affirmed,  tSiat  she  has  taken 
her  measures  so  well,  that  when  it 
does  make  its  appearance  it  may  exist 
for  a  time,  but  she  is  Me  to  confine 
it  within  so  narrow  a  compass  that 
it  cannot  produce  very  dangei<ous  re- 
sults. 

Its   mental    errors    and    delirious 
dreams,  which,  if  encouraged,   lead 
men  to  the  commission  of  the  great- 
est extravagances  and  the  most  hor- 
rible crimes,  are  kept  under  control 
when  the  mind  possesses  a  salutary 
conviction  of  its  own  weakness  and  a 
respect  for  infallible  authority.      If 
they  be  not  extinguished   at   their 
birui,  at  leadt  they  remain  in  a  state 
of  isolation,  they  do  not  injure  the 
deposit  of  true  doctrine,  and  the  ties 
which  unite  all  the  faithful  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body  are  not  broken. 
With  respect  to  revelations,  visions, 
prophecies,  and  ecstasies,  as  long  as 
they  preserve  a  private  character  and 
do  not  affect  the  truths  of  faith,  the 
Church,  generally  speaking,  tolerates 
them  and  abstains  from  interference, 
leaving  the  discussion  of  the  facts  to  cri- 
ticism, and  allowing  the  faithful  an  en- 
tire liberty  of  thinking  as  they  please ; 
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but  if  the  affair  assumes  a  more  im- 
portant aspect,  if  the  visionary  calls 
in  question  points  of  doctrine,  sne  im- 
mediately becomes  vigilant.  Atten- 
tive to  any  voice  raised  against  the 
instructions  of  her  Divine  Master,  she 
fixes  an  observant  eye  on  the  inno- 
vator. She  examines  whether  he  be 
a  man  deceived  in  matters  of  doctrine 
or  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  she 
raises  her  warning  voice,  she  points 
out  to  all  the  faithful  the  error  or  the 
danger,  and  the  voice  of  the  Shep- 
herd recalls  the  wandering  sheep;  but 
if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  her,  and  pre- 
fer to  follow  his  own  caprices,  she  se- 
parates him  from  the  flock,  and  de- 
clares him  to  resemble  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  From  that  moment 
ail  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  continuing  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  are  no  more  to  be  infected 
with  the  error. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Protestants 
will  reproach  the  Catholics  with  the 
number  of  visionaries  who  have  ex- 
isted in  the  Church ;  tkey  will  recall 
the  revelations  and  visions  of  a  great 
number  of  saints  who  are  venerated 
on  our  altars;  they  will  accuse  us  of 
fanaticism, — a  fanaticism,  they  will 
say,  which,  far  from  being  limited  in 
its  effects  to  a  narrow  circle,' has  been 
able  to  produce  the  most  important 
results.  ^  Do  not  the  founders  of 
religious  orders  alcme,"  they  will  say, 
*'  afford  us  a  spectacle  of  a  Ions  suc- 
cession of  fanatics,  who,  self-deluded, 
exercised  upon  others,  by  their  words 
and  example,  the  greatest  fascination 
which  was  ever  seen?" 

As  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  of  religious  commu- 
mties,  which  I  propose  to  do  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  the  observations, 
that  even  supposing  that  all  the  vi- 
sions and  revelations  of  our  saints 
and  the  heavenly  inspirations  with 
which  the  founders  of  religious  orders 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  fa- 
voured were  delusions,  our  opponents 
would  not  be  in  any  way  justified  in 
throwing  on  the  Church  the  reproach 
of  fanaticism.  And,  first,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that,  as  far  as  individual  visions 
are  concerned,  as  long  as   they  are 


thus  limited,  there  may  be  delusion, 
or,  if  you  will,  fanaticism;  but  this 
fanaticism  will  not  be  injurious  to  any 
one,  or  create  confusion  in  society. 
If  a  poor  woman  believes  herself  to  be 
peculiarly  favoured  by  Heaven,  if  she 
fancy  that  she  hears  the  words  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  that  she  converses 
with  angels  who  bring  her  messages 
from  God, —  all  this  may  excite  the 
credulity  of  some  and  the  raillery  of 
others,  out  certainly  it  will  not  cost 
society  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  tear.  As 
to  the  founoers  of  religious  orders, 
in  what  way  are  they  subject  to  the 
charge  of  fanaticism?  Let  us  pass  in 
silence  the  profound  respect  which 
their  virtues  deserve,  and  the  grati- 
tude which  hmnanity  owes  them  for 
the  inestimable  benefits  conferred; 
let  us  suppose  that  they  are  deceived* 
in  all  their  inspirations;  we  may  cer- 
tainly call  this  delusion,  but  notfana- 
ticisuL  We  de  not  find  in  them  either 
frenay  or  violence;  they  are  men  dif- 
fident in  themselves,  who,  when  they 
believe  that  they  are  called  by  Hea- 
ven to  a  great  design,  never  commence 
the  work  without  having  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff;  they  submit  to  his 
ju(%ment  the  rules  for  the  establish- 
ment of  their  orders,  they  ask  his  in- 
struction, listen  to  his  decisipn  with 
docility,  and  do  nothing  without  hav- 
ing obtained  his  permission.  How, 
then,  do  these  founders  of  ordeVs  re- 
semble the  fanatics,  who,  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  furious 
multitude,  kill,  destroy,  and  leave 
everywhere  behind  them  traces  of 
blood  and  ruin  ?  We  see  in  the  foun- 
ders of  religious  orders  men  who, 
deeply  impressed  with  an  idea,  devote 
themselves  to  realise  it,  however  great 
may  be  the  sacrifice.  Their  conduct 
constantly  shows  a  fixed  idea,  which  is 
developed  according  to  a  preconcerted 
plan,  and  is  always  highly  social  and 
religious  in  its  object:  above  all,  this 
is  submitted  to  authority,  maturely 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  coun- 
sels of  prudence.  An  impartial  phi- 
losopher, whatever  may  be  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  may  find  in  all  this 
more  or  less  illusion  and  prejudice, 
or  prudence  and  address  ;  but  he  can- 
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not  find  ^Euiaticism,  for  there  is  no- 
thing there  that  resembles  it.  (12.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

XNCREDT7LITT  AND  INDIFFBRBNCB  IK 
BUROPE  THE  FRUITS  OF  PROTEST- 
ANTISM. 

Thb  fanaticism  of  sects,  which  is  ex- 
cited, kept  alive,  and  nourished  in 
Europe  by  the  private  judgment  of 
Protestantism,  is  certainly  an  afflic- 
tion of  the  greatest  magnitude;  vet 
it  is  not  so  mischievous  or  alarming 
as  the  incredulity  and  religious  in- 
difference for  which  modem  society 
is  indebted  to  the  pretended  Eeform- 
ation.  Brought  on  by  the. scandalous 
*  extravagances  of  so  many  sects  of 
Mt-disant  Christians,  incredulity  and 
religious  indifierence,  which  have 
their  root  even  in  the  very  principle 
of  Protestantism,  began  to  show  them- 
fielves  with  alarming  symptoms  in  the 
16th  century;  they  nave  acquired 
with  time  great  diniision,  they  have 
penetrated  all  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  have  produced  an 
effect  on  languages,  and  have  endan- 
gered all  the  conquests  which  civil- 
isation had  gained  during  so  piany 
ftges. 

Even  during  the  16th  century,  and 
amid  the  hot  disputes  and  religious 
wars  which  Protestantism  had  enkin- 
dled, incredulity  spread  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  even  more  common  than  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  as  it  was  not  easy  to 
throw  off  the  mask  at  a  period  so  near 
to  the  time  when  religious  convictions 
had  been  so  deeply  rooted.  It  is  very 
likely  that  incredulity  was  propa- 
gated disguised  under  the  mantle  of 
the  Reformation,  and  that  sometimes 
enlisting  under  the  banner  of  one  sect 
and  sometimes  of  another,  it  laboured 
to  weaken  them  all,  in  order  to  set  up 
its  own  throne  on  the  general  ruin  of 
faith. 

It  does  not  require  ra  great  effort 
of  logic  to  pass  from  Protestantism  to 
Deism;  from  Deism  to  Atheism,  there 
is  but  a  step;  and  there  must  have 
been,  at  the  time  when  these  errors 


were  broached,  a  large  number  of 
persons  with  reasoning  powers  enough 
to  carry  them  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent The  Christian  religion,  as  ex- 
plained by  Protestants,  is  only  a  kind 
of  philosophic  system  more  or  ^  less 
reasonable;  as  when  fully  examined, 
it  has  no  Divine  character.  How, 
then,  can  it  govern  a  reflective  and 
independent  mind  ?  Yes,  we  will  add, 
one  glance  thrown  on  the  first  exhi- 
bitions of  Protestantism  must  have 
been  enough  to  incline  all  those  to 
religious  indifference  who,  naturally 
disinclined  to  fanaticism,  had  lost  the 
anchor  of  the  Church's  authority. 
When  we  consider  the  langua^  and 
conduct  of  the  sectarian  leaders  of 
that  time,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
suspect  that  they  laughed  at  all  Chris- 
tian faith;  that  they  concealed  their 
indifference  or  their  Atheism  under 
extraordinary  doctrines  proper  to 
serve  as  a  standard,  and  they  propa- 
gated their  writings  with  very  bad 
faith,  while  they  disguised  their  per- 
fidious intention  of  preserving  in  the 
minds  of  their  partisans  sectarian  fa- 
naticism. 

Thus  it  was  that  good  sense  dictated 
to  the  father  of  the  famous  Montaigne, 
when,  having  only  seen  the  preludes 
of  the  Reformation,  he  said,  **  that  this 
beginning  of  the  complaint  would 
ea»ly  degenerate  into  execrable  A- 
theism,**  A  very  remarkable  testi- 
mony, which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
by  his  son  himself,  who  was  certainly 
neither  weak  or  hypocriticaL  (JEssais 
de  Montaigne,  liv.  ii.  chap.  12.)  When 
this  man  pronounced  so  wise  a  judg- 
ment on  the  real  tendency,  did  he  ima- 
gine that  his  own  son  would  confirm 
3ie  justness  of  his  prediction?  Every 
body  knows  that  Montaigne  was  one 
of  the  first  sceptics  who  became  fa- 
mous in  Europe.  It  was  requisite,  at 
that  time,  for  men  to  be  cautious  in 
declaring  themselves  Atheists  or  in- 
differentists,  among  the  Protestants 
themselves;  and  it  may  readily  be  im- 
ag^ed  that  all  the  unbelievers  had 
not  the  boldness  of  Gruet;  yet  we  may 
believe  the  celebrated  theologian  of 
Toledo,  Macon,  who  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, "  that  the  heresy  of  the  Atha- 
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ists,  of  those  who  believed  nothing,  had 
great  strength  in  France  and  in  other 
countries." 

Beligioiis  controversy  continued  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  all  the  savans 
of  Europe,  and  during  this  time  the 
gangrene  of  incredulity  made  great 
progress.  This  evil,  from  the  middle 
of  the  17  th  century,  assumed  a  most 
alarming  aspect.  Who  is  not  dismayed 
at  reading  the  profound  thoughts  of 
Pascal  on  religious  indifference?  and 
who  has  not  felt,  in  reading  them,  the 
emotion  which  is  caused  in  the  soul 
by  the  presence  of  a  dreadful  evil? 

It  is  true  that  great  progress  had 
then  been  made,  and  that  the  unbe- 
lievers were  not  far  from  being  in  a 
position  to  take  their  rank  among  the 
schools  who  disputed  for  the  upper 
hand  in  Europe.  With  more  or  less 
of  disgpiise,  they  had  already  shown 
themselves  under  the  form  of  Socinian- 
ism  a  long  time  ago;  but  that  did  not 
suffice,  for  Sociniamsm  bore  at  least 
the  name  of  a  religious  sect,  and  irre- 
ligion  began  to  feel  itself  strong  enough 
to  appear  under  its  own  name.  The 
last  part  of  the  17th  century  presents 
a  crisis  which  is  very  remarkable  with 
respect  to  religion; — a  crisis  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  well  examined, 
although  it  exhibits  some  very  remark- 
able facts;  I  allude  to  a  lassitude  of 
religious  disputes,  marked  by  two  ten- 
dencies diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  yet  very  natural:  one  to- 
wards Catholicity,  and  the  other  to- 
wards AtheisuL 

Every  one  knows  how  much  disput- 
ing there  had  been  up  to  this  time,  on 
reugion;  religious  controversies  were 
the  prevailing  taste,  and  it  may  bQ  said 
that  they  formed  the  principal  occu- 
pation not  only  of  ecclesiastics,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  even  of 
the  well-educated  laity.  This  taste 
has  penetrated  the  palaces  of  kings 
and  princes.  The  natural  result  of  so 
many  controversies  was  to  disclose 
the  radical  error  of  Protestantism: 
then  the  mind,  which  could  not  remain 
firm  on  such  slippery  ground,  was 
obliged  either  to  adopt  authority,  or 
abandon  itself  to  Atheism  or  complete 
indifference.  These  tendencies  made 
themselves  very  perceptibly  felt;  thus 


it  was  that  at  the  very  time  when. 
Bayle  thought  Europe  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  his  incredulity  and  scepti- 
cism, there  was  going  on  an  animated 
and  serious  correspondence  for  the  re- 
union of  the  German  Protestants  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  Men  of  educa- 
tion are  acquainted  with  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  between  the 
Lutheran  Molanus,  abbot  of  Lockum, 
and  Christopher,  at  first  Bishop  of 
Tyna,  and  afterwards  of  Newstad.  The 
correspondence  between  the  two  most 
remarkable  men  at  that  time  in  Eu- 
rope of  both  communions,  Bossuet  and 
Leibnitz,  is  another  monument  of  the 
importanceof  these  negotiations.  The 
happy  moment  was  not  yet  come;  po- 
litical considerations,  which  ought  to 
have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  such 
lofty  interests,  exercised  a  mischie- 
vous influence  on  the  g^eat  soul  of 
Leibnitz,  and  he  did  not  preserve, 
throughout  the  prog^ss  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations,  the  sin- 
cerity, good  faith,  and  elevation  of 
view,  which  he  had  evinced  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  negotiation  did  not- 
succeed,  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence shows  clearly  enough  the  void 
which  was  felt  in  Protestantism;  for 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  two  most 
celebrated  men  of  that  communion^ 
Molanus  and  Leibnitz,  would  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  so  important  a  ne- 
gotiation, unless  they  had  observed 
among  themselves  many  indications 
of  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.  If  we  add  to  this,  the 
declaration  of  the  Lutheran  university 
of  Helmstad  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  fresh  attempts  at  a 
reunion  made  by  a  Protestant  prince, 
who  addressed  himself  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment XL,  we  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Reformation  felt  it^ 
self  mortally  wounded. 

But  the  profound  wisdom  of  God 
had  decided  otherwise.  In  allowing 
men  to  pursue  their  own  opposite  and 
perverse  inclinations.  He  was  pleased 
to  chastise  them  by  means  of  their  own 
pride.  The  tendency  towards  unity 
was  no  longer  dominant  in  the  next 
century,  but  gave  place  to  a  philoso- 
phic scepticism,  indifferent  towards  all 
other  religionsi  but  the  deadly  enemy. 
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of  the  Catholic.  It  maj*  be  said  that 
at  that  time  there  was  a  combination 
of  the  most  fatal  influences  to  hinder 
tiie  tendency  towards  unity  irom  at- 
taining its  object.  Already  were  the 
!^otestant  sects  divided  and  subdivid- 
ed into  numberless  sections;  and  al- 
liiough  Protestantism  was  thereby 
weakened,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was 
diffused  in  tne  greater  part  of  Europe ; 
the  ^erm  of  doubt  in  religious  matters 
had  moculated  the  whole  of  European 
society.  There  was  no  truth  wnich 
had  escaped  attack ;  no  error  or  extra- 
vagance which  had  not  had  apostles 
and  proselytes;  audit  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  men  would  fall  into  that 
state  of  fatigue  and  discouragement 
which  is  the  result  of  great  efforts 
made  without  success,  and  into  that 
disgust  which  is  always  produced  by 
aidless  disputes  and  great  scandals. 

To  complete  the  misfortune,  and  to 
bring  to  a  climax  the  state  of  lassitude 
and  disgust,  there  was  another  evil, 
which  produced  the  most  fatal  results. 
The  champions  of  Catholicity  con- 
tended, with  boldness  and  success, 
against  the  religious  innovations  of 
the  Protestants.  Languages,  history, 
criticism,  philosophy,  all  Uiat  is  most 
precious,  rich,  and  brilliant  in  human 
knowledge,  had  been  employed  in  the 
noblest  way  in  this  important  strug- 
gle ;  and  the  great  men  who  were  most 
prominent  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Church  seemed  to  console  her  for  the 
sad  losses  which  she  had  sustained 
owing  to  the  troubles  in  another  age. 
But  while  she  enclosed  within  her 
arms  these  zealous  sons,  those  who 
boasted  the  most  of  being  so,  she  ob- 
served in  some  of  them,  with  surprise 
and  dread,  an  attitude  of  disguised  hos- 
tility; and  in  their  thinly  veiled  lan- 
guage and  conduct  she  could  easily 
perceive  that  they  meditated  giving 
her  a  fatal  blow.  Always  asserting 
their  submission  and  their  obedience, 
but  never  submitting  or  obeying;  con- 
tinually extolling  the  authoritv  and 
Divine  origin  of  the  Church,  and  care- 
fully concealing  their  hatred  of  her 
existing  laws  and  institutions  under 
cover  of  professed  zeal  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  ancient  discipline ;  they 
sapped  the  foundations  of  morality, 


while  they  claimed  to  be  its  earnest 
advocates;  they  disguised  their  hypo- 
crisy and  pride  under  false  humlfity 
and  affectea  modesty ;  they  called  firm- 
ness obstinacy,  and  strength  of  mind 
wilful  blindness.  This  rebellion  pre- 
sented an  aspect  more  dangerous  than 
any  heresy;  their  honeyed  words,  stu- 
died canaour,  respect  for  antiquity, 
and  the  4clat  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, would  have  contributed  to  blind 
the  best  informed,  if  the  innovators 
had  not  been  distinguished  by  the 
constant  and  unfailing  characteristic 
of  aU  erroneous  sects,  viz.  hatred  of 
authority. 

They  were  seen  from  time  to  time 
struggling  against  the  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  Church,  defending,  with 
great  display  of  learning,  the  truth  of 
her  sacred  dogmas,  citing,  with  respect 
and  deference,  the  writings  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  declaring  that  they  ad- 
hered to  tradition,  and  had  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  decisions  of  coim- 
cils  and  Popes.  They  particularly 
prided  themselves  on  being  called  Ca- 
tholics, however  much  their  language 
and  conduct  were  inconsistent  with 
the  name.  Never  did  they  get  rid  of 
the  marvellous  infatuation  with  which 
ihey  denied  their  existence  as  a  sect; 
thus  they  persuaded  ill-informed  per- 
sons that  there  was  the  fatal  scandal 
of  a  dogmatical  dispute  prevailing  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  Church  herself. 
The  Pope  declared  them  heretics ;  all 
true  Catholics  bowed  to  the  decision 
of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  a  voice  was  unani- 
mously raised  to  pronounce  anathema 
against  all  who  did  not  listen  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  j  but  they  them- 
selves, denying  and  eluding  all,  per- 
sisted in  considering  themselves  as  a 
body  of  Catholics  oppressed  by  the 
spirit  of  relaxation  of  discipline,  abuse, 
and  intrigue. 

This  scandal  got  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  the  fatal  gangrene  which 
infected  European  society  soon  de- 
veloped itself  with  frightful  rapidity. 
The  religious  disputes,  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  sects,  the  animosity 
which  they  showed  against  each  other, 
all  contributed  to  disgust  with  reli- 
gion itself  all  who  were  not  held  fast 
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bv  the  anchor  of  authority.  To  esta- 
blish indifference  as  a  system,  atheism 
as  a  creed,  and  impiety  as  a  fashion, 
there  was  only  wanting  a  man  labo- 
rioas  enough  to  collect,  unite,  and  pre- 
sent in  a  body  all  the  numerous  ma- 
terials which  were  scattered  in  many 
works ;  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give 
to  all  this  a  philosophical  complexion 
suitable  to  prevailing  taste,  and  who 
could  give  to  sophisms  and  declama- 
tions mat  seductive  appearance,  that 
deceptive  form  and  dazzling  iclat  by 
which  the  productions  of  genius  are 
always  marked,  in  the  mjast  even  of 
their  wildest  vagaries.  Such  a  man 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Bayle.  The 
noise  which  his  famous  Dictionary 
made  in  the  world,  and  the  favour 
which  it  enjoyed  from  the  beginning, 
show  how  well  the  author  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  opportunity.  The 
dictionary  of  Bayle  is  one  of  those 
books  which,  considered  apart  from 
their  scientific  and  literary  merit,  al- 
ways serve  to  denote  a  remarkable 
epoch,  because  they  share,  together 
with  the  fruits  of  the  past,  the  clear 
perception  of  a  loi^  future.  The 
author  of  such  a  work  is  not  distin- 
g^uished  so  much  on  account  of  his  own 
merit,  as  because  he  knew  how  to  be- 
come the  representative  of  ideas  pre> 
viously  diffused  in  society,  but  floating 
about  in  a  state  of  uncertainty^  and 
yet  his  name  recalls  a  vast  histoi'y,  of 
which  he  is  the  personification.  The 
publication  of  Bayle's  work  may  be 
regarded  as  the  solemn  inauguration 
of  the  chair  of  infidelity  in  Europe. 
The  sophists  of  the  18th  century  found 
at  hand  an  abundant  repository  of 
facts  and  arguments;  but  to  render 
the  thing  complete,  there  was  wanting 
a  hand  capable  of  retouching  the  old 
paintings,  of  restoring  their  mded  co- 
lours, and  of  shedding  over  all  the 
charms  of  imagination  and  the  refine- 
ment of  wit ;  there  was  wanting  a 
guide  to  lead  mankind  by  a  flowery 
path  to  the  borders  of  the  abyss. 
Scarcely  had  Bayle  descended  into  the 
tomb,  when  there  appeared  above  the 
literary  horizon  a  young  man,  whose 
great  talents  were  equalled  by  his 
malice  and  audacity,  Voltaire. 

It  was  necessary  to  draw  the  reader's 


attention  to  the  period  which  I  have 
just  described,  to  show  him  how  great 
was  the  influence  exercised  by  Pro- 
testantism in  producing  and  establish- 
ing in  Europe  the  irreligion,  atheism, 
and  fatal  indi£Eerence  which  have 
caused  so  many  evils  in  modem  so- 
ciety. I  do  not  mean  to  charge  all 
Protestants  with  impiety;  and  I  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  the  sincerity  and 
firmness  of  many  of  their  most  illus- 
trious men,  in  struggling  against  the 
progress  of  irreUgion.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  men  sometimes  adopt  a  prin- 
ciple and  repudiate  its  consequences, 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  very 
unjust  to_ class  them  with  those  who 
openly  accept  those  consequences ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  however  painful  it 
may  be  to  Protestants  to  avow  that 
their  system  leads  to  atheism,  it  is 
neverthelesa  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied.  All  that  they  can  claim  of 
me  on  this  point  is,  not  to  criminate 
their  intentions  ;  after  that,  they  can- 
not complain,  if,  guided  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  history  and  philosophy,  I  de* 
velop  their  fundamental  principle  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

It  would  be  useless  to  sketch,  even 
in  the  most  rapid  manner,  what  has 
passed  in  Europe  since  the  appearance 
of  Voltaire;  the  events  are  so  recent, 
and  have  been  so  often  discussed,  thai 
all  that  I  could  say  would  be  only  a 
useless  repetition.  I  shall  better  at- 
tain my  object  by  offering  some  re- 
marks on  the  actual  state  of  religion 
in  Protestant  countries.  Amid  so 
many  revolutions,  and  when  so  many 
heads  were  turned,  when  all  the  foun- 
dations of  society  were  shaken,  and 
the  strongest  institutions  were  torn 
out  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  so 
deeply  rooted,  when  even  Catholic 
truth  itself  could  not  have  been  sus- 
tained without  the  manifest  aid  of  the 
arm  of  the  Most  High,  we  may  ima- 
gine the  fate  of  the  fragile  edifice  of 
Protestantism,  exposed,  like  all  the 
rest,  to  so  many  and  such  violent  at- 
tacks. No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  num- 
berless sects  which  abound  in  Great 
Britain,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
faith  among  the  Swiss  Protestants, 
even  on  the  most  important  points. 
That  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to 
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the  real  state  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  Germany,  that  is,  in  its  native 
country,  there  where  it  was  first  esta- 
hlishea  as  the  dearest  patrimony,  the 
Protestant  minister.  Baron  Starch, 
took  care  to  tell  us,  that  "  in  Germany 
there  is  not  one  single  point  of  Christian 
Jaith  which  has  not  been  openly  attacked 
by  the  Protestant  ministers  themselves,'* 
The  real  state  of  Protestantism  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  truly  and  forcibly 
painted  by  a  curious  proposal  by  J. 
Heyer,  a  Protestant  minister:  Heyer 
published  in  1818,  a  work  entitled 
Coup -d* ceil  sur  les  Confessions  de  Foi; 
not  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  all  Protestants 
found  themselves  placed  when  they 
had  to  choose  a  symbol,  he  proposed 
the  simple  expedient  of  getting  rid  of 
all  symbols. 

The  only  way  which  Protestantism 
has  of  preserving  itself,  is  to  violate 
as  much  as  possible  its  own  funda- 
mental principle,  by  withdrawing  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  in- 
ducing the  people  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  opinions  in  which  they  have 
been  educated,  and  by  carefully  con- 
cealing from  ^em  the  inconsistency 
into  which  they  fall,  when  they  submit 
to  the  authority  of  a  private  church, 
after  having  rejected  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic.  But  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so;  and  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  sojne  Protestants  with 
this  object,  Bible  Societies,  working 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
in  promoting  among  aH  classes  the 
private  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
have  sufficed  to  keep  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry aliv«.  This  diffusion  of  the 
Bible  operates  as  a  constant  appeal  to 
private  judgment,  which  after  perhaps 
causing  many  days  of  sorrow  and 
mourning  to  society,  will  eventually 
destroy  the  remains  of  Protestantism. 
All  this  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
its  disciples;  and  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  them  have  raised 
their  voices  to  point  out  the  danger. 
(13.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 

After  having  clearly  shown  the  in- 
trinsic weakness  of  Protestantism,  it 
is  natural  to  ask  this  question:  Hit 
be  so  feeble,  owing  to  the  radical  de- 
fects of  its  constitution,  why  has  it 
not  by  this  time  completely  disap- 
peared? If  it  bear  in  its  own  breast 
the  seeds  of  death,  how  has  it  been 
able  so  long  to  -vtdthstand  such  power- 
ful adversaries,  as  Catholicity,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  irreligion  or  atheism, 
on  the  other?  In  order  to  resolve  this 
question  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  Protestantism  in  two  points 
of  view;  as  embodying  a  fixed  creed, 
and  as  expressing  a  number  of  sects, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  numerous  mu-> 
tual  differences,  agree  in  calling  them- 
selves Christians,  and  preserve  a  sha- 
dow of  Christianity,  although  they 
reject  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  Protest- 
antism in  this  double  point  of  view, 
since  its  founders,  while  endeavouring 
to  destroy  the  authority  and  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  Church,  were  compelled 
to  form  a  system  of  doctrines  to  serve 
as  a  symbol  for  their  followers.  Con- 
sidered in  the  first  aspect,  it  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared;  we  should  rather 
say  it  scarcely  ever  had  existence. 
This  ^ruth  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  I  have  said  of  the  variations  and 
actual  condition  of  Protestantism  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe;  time 
has  shown  how  much  the  pretended 
Reformers  were  deceived,  when  they 
fancied  that  they  could  fix  the  columns 
of  Hercules  of  the  human  mind, — to 
repeat  the  expression  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 

Who  now  defends  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Calvin?  Who  observes 
their  limits  ?  What  Protestant  Church 
distinguishes  itself  by  the  ardour  of  its 
zeal  in  preserving  any  particular  dog- 
mas? What  Protestant  now  holds 
the  divine  mission  of  Luther,  or  be- 
lieves the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist? 
Who  watches  over  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  points  out  errors?  Who 
opposes  the  torrent  of  sectarianism? 
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Do  we  find,  in  their  writings,  or  in 
their  discourses,  the  energetic  tones 
of  conviction,  or  the  zeal  of  truth? 
In  fine,  what  a  wide  difference  do  we 
find  when  we  compare  the  Protestant 
Church  with  the  Catholic!  Inquire 
into  the  faith  of  the  latter,  and  you 
will  hear  from  the  mouth  of  Gregory 
XVL,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
same  that  Luther  heard  from  Leo  X. 
Compare  the  doctrine  of  Leo  X.  with 
that  of  his  predecessors,  you  will  al- 
ways find  it  the  same  up  to  the  Apos- 
tles, and  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  If 
you  attempt  to  assail  a  dogma,  if  you 
tr^  to  attack  the  purity  of  morals,  the 
voice  of  the  ancient  Fathers  will  de- 
nounce your  errors,  and  m  the  middle 
of  the  1 9th  century  you  will  imagine 
that  the  old  Leos  and  Gregories  are 
risen  from  the  tomb.  If  your  inten- 
tions are  good,  you  will  find  indul- 
gence; if  your  merits  are  great,  you 
will  be  treated  with  respect;  if  you 
occupy  an  elevated  position  in  the 
world,  you  will  have  attention  paid  to 
you.  But  if  you  attempt  to  abuse 
your  talents  by  introducing  novelty 
in  doctrine,  if,  by  your  power,  you 
aspire  to  demand  a  modification  of 
faith,  and  if,  to  avoid  troubles  or  pre- 
vent schism,  or  conciliate  any  one, 
you  ask  for  a  compromise  or  even  an 
ambiguous  explanation;  the  answer 
of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  wUl  be, 
"Never!  fiiith  is  a  sacred  deposit 
which  we  cannot  alter;  truth  is  im- 
mutable; it  is  one:*'  and  to  this  reply 
of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
with  a  word  will  banish  all  your  hopes, 
will  be  added  those  of  the  modern 
Athanasiuses,  Gregories  of  Nazian- 
zen,  Ambroses,  Jeromes,  and  Augus- 
tins.  Always  the  same  firmness  in 
the  same  faith,  the  same  unchangea- 
bleness,  the  same  energy  in  preserving 
the  sacred  deposit  intact,  in  defending 
it  against  the  attacks  of  error,  in 
teaching  it  to  the  faitiiful  in  all  its 
purity,  and  in  transmitting  it  unal- 
tered to  future  generations.  WUl  it 
be  said  that  this  is  obstinacy,  blind- 
ness, and  fanaticism?  But  eighteen 
centuries  gone  by,  the  revolutions  of 
empires,  the  most  fearful  catastrophes, 
an  infinite  variety  of  ideas  and  man- 
ners, the  most  severe  persecutions. 


the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the  con- 
flicts of  passion,  3ie  lights  of  know-» 
ledge, — none  of  these  have  been  able 
to  enlighten  this  blindness,  to  bend  this 
obstinacy,  or  extinguish  this  fiwati- 
cism.  Certainly  a  reflecting  Protest-* 
ant,  one  of  those  who  know  how  to 
rise  above  the  prejudices  of  education, 
when  fixing  his  eyes  on  this  picture, 
the  truth  of  which  he  cannot  out  ac-* 
knowledge  if  he  be  well  infonlaed  on  the 
que^ion,  will  feel  strong  doubts  arise 
within  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  in- 
struction he  has  received  ;  he  will  at 
least  feel  a  desire  of  examining  more 
closely  the  prodigy  which  the  Catholio 
Church  presents  to  us.    But  to  return. 

We  see  the  Protestant  sects  melting 
away  daily,  and  this  dissolution  con- 
stantly increases  ;  nevertheless,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  astonished  that 
Protestantism,  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  sects  who  preserve  the 
name  and  some  remains  of  Christi- 
anity, does  not  wholly  disappear;  for 
how  could  it  disappear?  Either  Pro- 
testant nations  must  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  irreligion  or  atheism,  or 
they  must  have  given  up  Christianity, 
ana  adopted  one  of  the  religions  which 
are  established  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Now  both  these  suppositions 
are  impossible ;  therefore  this  false 
form  of  Christianity  has  been  and 
will  be  preserved,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  until  Protestants  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  develop  these  ideas.  Why 
cannot  Protestant  nations  be  com- 
l^etely  swallowed  up  by  irreligion 
and  atheism,  or  indifference?  Be- 
cause such  a  misfortune  may  happen 
to  an  individual,  but  not  to  a  nation. 
By  means  of  false  books,  erroneous 
reasonings,  and  continual  efforts,  some 
individu^  may  extinguish  the  lively 
sentiments  of  their  hearts,  stifle  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  trample  under 
foot  the  dictates  of  common  sense; 
but  a  nation  cannot  do  so.  A  people 
always  preserves  a  large  fund  of  can- 
dour and  docility,  which,  amid  the 
most  fatal  errors  and  even  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  compels  it  to  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  inspirations  of 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals,  whatever  may  be 
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the  errors  of  opinion,  there  will  never 
be  more  than  a  small  number  of  men 
found  capable  of  struggling  for  a  long 
time  against  themselves,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  from  their  hearts 
that  fruitful  germ  of  good  feelings, 
that  precious  seed  of  virtuous  thoughts, 
with  which  the  beneficent  hand  of  the 
Creator  has  enriched  our  souls.  The 
conflagration  of  the  passions,  it  is  true, 
produces  lamentable  paralysis,  and 
sometimes  terrible  explosions  ;  *  but 
when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  man 
returns  to  himself,  and  his  mind  be- 
comes again  accessible  to  the  voice 
of  reason  and  virtue.  An  attentive 
study  of  society  proves  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  is  happily  very  small  who 
are,  as  it  were,  steeled  against  truth 
and  virtue;  who  reply  with  frivolous 
sophistry  to  the  admonitions  of  good 
sense;  who  oppose  with  cold  stoicism 
the  sweetest  and  most  generous  inspi- 
rations of  nature,  and  venture  to  re- 
present, as  an  example  of  philosophy, 
of  firmness  and  elevation  of  mind,  the 
ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  barrenness 
of  an  icy  heart.  The  generality  of 
mankind  more  simple,  more  candid, 
more  natural,  are  consequently  ill- 
suited  to  a  system  of  atheism,  or  in- 
difference. Such  a  system  may  take 
possession  of  the  proud  mind  of  a 
learned  visionary;  it  maybe  adopted, 
as  a  convenient  opinion,  oy  dissipated 
youth  ;  and  in  tunes  of  agitaition,  it 
may  influence  a  few  fiery  spirits;  but 
it  will  never  be  able  to  estaUisb  itself 
in  society  as  a  normal  condition. 

No!  a  thousand  times  no f  An  in- 
dividual may  be  irreligious,  but  fami- 
lies and  society  never  will.  Without 
the  basis  on  which  the  social  edifrce 
must  rest;  without  the  great  creative 
idea,  whence  flow  the  ideas  of  reason, 
virtue,  justice,  obligation,  and  right, 
which  are  as  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence and  preservation  of  society  as 
the  blood  and  nourishment  are  to  the 
life  of  the  individual,  society  would 
be  destroyed ;  without  the  sweet  ties 
by  which  religious  ideas  unite  toge- 
ther the  members  of  a  family,  without 
the  heavenly  harmony  which  they  in- 
fuse into  all  its  connexions,  the  family 
would  cease  to  exist,  or  at  least  would 
be  only  a  rude  and  transient  tie,  re- 


sembling the  intercotirse  of  animals. 
God  has  happily  gifted  all  His  crea- 
tures with  a  marvellous  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  Guided  by  that 
instinct,  families  and  society  repu- 
diate with  indignation  those  degrad- 
ing ideas  which,  blasting  by  their 
fatal  breath  all  the  germs  of  life, 
breaking  all  ties,  upsetting  all  laws, 
make  both  of  them  retrograde  towards 
the  most  abject  barbarism,  and  finish 
by  scattering  their  members  like  dust 
before  the  wind. 

The  repeated  lessons  of  experience 
ought  to  have  convinced  certain  phi- 
losophers that  these  ideas  and  feel- 
ings, engraven  on  the  heart  of  man 
by  the  finger  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  declamation 
or  sophistry.  If  a  few  ephemeral 
triumphs  have  occasionally  flattered 
their  pride,  and  made  them  conceive 
false  hopes  of  the  result  of  their  efforts, 
the  course  of  events  has  soon  shown 
them  that  to  pride  themselves  on 
these  triumphs  was  to  act  like  a  man 
wfao^  on  account  of  having  succeeded 
in  infusing  unnatural  sentiments  into 
the  hearts  of  a  few  mothers,  should 
flatter  himself  that  he  has  banished 
maternal  love  from  the  world.  So- 
ciety (and  observe  that  I  do  not  say 
the  populace  or  the  commonalty)  wiU 
be  religious,  or  superstitious  ;  if  it 
does  not  believe  in  reasonable  things, 
it  will  in  extravagant  ones  ;  and  if  it 
have  not  a  Divine  religion,  it  will  have 
a  hiunan  one :  to  suppose  the  contrary, 
is  to  dream ;  to  struggle  against  this 
tendency,  is  to  struggle  against  an 
eternal  law;  to  attempt  to  restrain 
it,  is  to  attempt  tO'  restrain  with  a 
weak  arm  a  body  launched  with  an 
immense  force — the  arm  will  be  de- 
stroyed, but  the  body  will  eontinue 
its  course.  They  may  call  this  super- 
stition, fanaticism,  the  result  of  error; 
but  all  this  will  only  serve  to  console 
them  for  their  failure. 

Since,  then,  religion  is  a  real  neces- 
sity, we  have  therein  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  which  history  and 
experience  present  to  us,  namely,  that 
religion  never  wholly  disappears,  and 
that  when  changes  take  place,  the  two 
rival  religions,  during  their  struggles, 
more  or  less  protracted,  occupy  sue- 
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cessiyely  the  same  grouncL  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  f^otestantism  can- 
not entirely  disappear  unless  another 
religion  tskkes  its  place.  Now,  as  in 
the  actual  state  of  civilisation,  no  re- 
ligion can  replace  it  but  the  Catholic, 
it  is  evident  that  Protestant  sects  will 
continue  to  occupy,  with  more  or  less 
variation,  the  countries  which  they 
have  gained. 

Indeed,  how  is  it  possible  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  civilisation  among 
Protestant  nations,  the  follies  of  the 
Koran,  or  the  absurdities  of  idola- 
try, should  have  any  chance  of  success 
among  them  ?  The  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity circulates  hi  the  veins  of  modem 
society;  its  seal  is  set  upon  all  legis- 
lation ;  its  light  is  shed  upon  all 
branches  of  knowledge ;  its  pnraseo- 
logy  is  found  in  all  laiiguages ;  its 
precepts  reg^ate  morals ;  habits  and 
manners  have  assumed  its  form ;  the 
fine  arts  breathe  its  perfume,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  genius  are  full  of 
its  inspirations.  Christianity,  in  & 
word,  pervades  all  parts  of  that  great, 
varied,  and  fertile  civilisation,  which 
is  the  glory  of  modem  society.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  for  a  religion  en- 
tirely to  disappear  which  possesses, 
with  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  so 
many  claims  to  gratitude,  so  many 
endearing  ties,  uid  so  many  glorious 
recollections  ?  How  could  it  give 
place,  among  Christian  nations,  to 
one  of  those  religions  which,  at  the 
first  glance,  show  the  finger  of  man, 
and  indicate,  as  their  distinctive  mark, 
degradation  and  abasement  ?  Al- 
though the  essential  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism saps  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  reugion,  although  it  dis- 
figures its  beauty,  and  lowers  its  sub- 
limity, yet  the  remains  which  it  pre- 
serves of  Christianity,  its  idea  of  Uod, 
and  its  maxims  of  morality,  raise  it 
tkr  above  all  the  systems  of  philosophr 
and  all  the  other  religions  of  the  world. 

If^  then.  Protestantism  has  pre- 
served some  shadow  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  was  because,  looking  at 
the  condition  of  the  nations  who  took 
part  in  the  schism,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Christian  namf  wholly  to  dis- 
appear ;  and  not  on  account  of  any 
principle  of  life  contained  in  the  bcK 


som  of  the  pretended  Reformation. 
On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  efibrts 
of  politicians,  the  natural  attachments 
of  ministers  to  th^flr  own  interests, 
the  illusions  of  pride  which  flatter 
men  with  the  freedom  they  will  en- 
joy in  the  absence  of  all  authority, 
the  remains  of  old  prejudices,  the 
power  of  education,  and  such  like 
causes,  and  yon  will  find  a  complete 
solution  of  the  question.  Then  you 
will  no  longer  be  surprised  it  con- 
tinues to  retain  possession  of  many  of 
those  countries  where  it  unfortunately 
became  deeply  rooted. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  POSITIVE  DOCTRINES  OB"  PRO- 
TESTANTISM REPUGNANT  TO  TH£ 
INSTINCT  OF  CIVILISATION. 

Tbb  best  proof  of  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  Protestantism,  considered  as  a 
body  of  doctrine,  is  the  little  influ- 
ence which  its  positive  doctrines  have 
exercised  in  European  civilisation.  I 
caU.  its  positive  doctrines  those  which 
it  attempts  to  establish  as  its  own ; 
and  I  distinguish  them  thus  from  its 
other  doctrines,  which  I  call  negative, 
because  they  are  nothing  but  we  ne- 
gation of  authority.  The  latter  find 
fiivour  on  account  of  their  conformity 
with  the  inconstancy  and  change- 
ableness  of  the  human  mind ;  but  tha 
others,  which  have  not  the  same 
means  of  success,  have  all  disappeared 
with  their  authors,  and  are  now 
plunged  in  oblivion.  The  only  part 
of  Christianity  which  has  been  pre- 
served among  Protestants  is  that 
which  was  necessary  to  prevent  Eu- 
ropean civilisation  from  losing  its 
nature  and  its  character  in  their  re- 
gard ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
doctrines  whi(^  had  tee  direct  a  ten- 
dency to  alter  the  nature  of  this  civi- 
lisation have  been  repudiated,  we 
should  rather  say,  despised  by  it 

There  is  a  circumstance  here  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  which  has 
not  had  enough  paid  to  it,  viz.  what 
has  happened  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrine  held  by  the  ^rst  reformers 
with  respect  to  free-wHL    It  is  well 
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known  that  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  errors  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
yin  consisted  in  denying  free-will. 
We  find  this  fatal  doctrine  professed 
in  the  works  which  they  have  left  us. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  this  doctrine 
ought  to  have  preserved  its  credit 
among  the  Protestants,  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  fiercely  maintained  it, 
since  such  has  commonly  been  the  case 
with  the  errors  which  have  served  as 
a  nucleus  in  the  formation  of  a  sect  ? 
It  seems,  also,  that  Protestantism 
being  widely  spread,  and  deeply  rooted 
in  several  countries  of  Europe,  this 
fatalist  doctrine  ought  to  have  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  on  the  legis- 
lation of  Protestant  nations  ?  Won- 
derful as  it  is,  such  has  not  been  the 
case ;  European  moralists  have  de- 
spised it ;  legislation  has  not  adopted 
it  as  a  basis  ;  civilisation  has  not  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  directed  by  a  prin- 
ciple which  sapped  all  the  founda- 
tions of  morality,  and  which,  if  once 
applied  to  morals  and  laws,  would 
have  substituted  for  European  civili- 
sation and  dignity  the  barbarism  and 
debasement  of  M^hometanism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fatal 
doctrine  has  perverted  some  indivi- 
duals ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  sects 
more  or  less  numerous ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  has  affected  the  mo* 
rality  of  some  nations.  But  it  is  also 
certain,  in  the  generality  of  the  great 
human  family,  governments,  tribunals, 
administration,  legislation,  science, 
and  morals,  have  not  listened  to  this 
horrible  doctrine  of  Luther, — a  doc- 
trine which  strips  man  of  his  free- 
will, which  makes  God  the  author  of 
sin,  which  charges  the  Creator  with 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  crimes  of 
His  creatures,  and  represents  Him  as 
a  tyrant,  by  affirming  that  His  pre- 
cepts are  impossible ;  a  doctrine  which 
monstrously  confounds  the  ideas  of 
eood  and  evil,  and  removes  aU  stimu- 
lus to  good  deeds,  by  teaching  that 
faith  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  and 
that  all  the  good  works  of  the  just 
are  only  sins. 

PubUc  opinion,  good  sense,  and 
morality,  here  side  with  Catholicity. 
Those  even  who  in  theory  embrace 
these  fatal  religious  doctrines,  usually 


reject  them  in  practice;  this  is  be- 
cause Catholic  instruction  on  these 
important  points  has  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  them ;  because  so 
strong  an  instinct  of  civilisation  has 
been  communicated  to  European  so- 
ciety by  the  Catholic  religion.  Thus 
the  Church,  by  repudiating  the  fatal 
errors  taught  by  Protestantism,  pre- 
served society  from  being  debased  by 
these  fatalist  doctrines.  The  Church 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  despotism 
which  is  enthroned  wherever  the  sense 
of  dignity  is  lost ;  she  was  a  fence 
against  the  demoralisation  which  al- 
ways spreads  whenever  men  think 
themselves  bound  by  blind  necessity, 
as  by  an  iron  chain ;  she  also  fr^ed 
the  human  mind  from  the  state  of  ab- 
jection into  which  it  falls  whenever- 
it  thinks  itself  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  its  own  conduct,  and  of  the 
power  of  influencing  the  course  of 
events.  In  condemning  those  errors 
of  Luther,  which  were  the  germ  of 
Protestantism,  the  Pope  raised  the 
alarm  against  an  irruption  of  barba- 
rism into  the  order  of  ideas;  he  saved 
morality,  laws,  public  order,  and  so- 
ciety ;  the  Vatican,  by  securing  the 
noble  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the 
sanctuary  of  conscience,  preserved 
the  dignity  of  man ;  by  struggling 
against  Protestant  ideas,  by  delud- 
ing the  sacred  deposit  eonnded  to  it 
by  its  Divine  Master,  the  Roman  See 
became  the  tutelary  divinity  of  future 
civilisation. 

Reflect  on  these  great  truths,  un- 
derstand them  thoroughly,  you  who 
speak  of  religious. disputes  with  cold 
indifference,  with  apparent  mockery 
and  pity,  as  if  they  were  only  scho- 
lastic puerilities.  Nations  do  not  live 
on  bread  alone;  they  live  also  on 
ideas,  on  maxims,  which,  converted 
into  spiritual  aliment,  give  them 
greatness,  strength,  and  energy,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  weaken  them,  re- 
duce them  to  nothingness,  and  con- 
demn them  to  stupidity.  Observe  the 
face  of  the  globe,  examine  the  periods 
of  human  history,  compare  times  with 
times,  and  nations  with  nations,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  Church,  by 
giving  so  much  importance  to  the 
preservation    of   these  transcendent 
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trnths,  by  accepting  no  compromise 
on  this  point,  has  understood  and 
realised  better  than  any  other  the 
elevated  and  salutary  maxim,  that 
trath  on^t  to  reign  in  the  world; 
that  on  the  order  of  ideas  depends 
the  order  of  events,  and  that  when 
these  great  problems  are  called  in 
question,  the  destinies  of  humanity 
fure  involved. 

liet  us  recapitulate  what  we  have 
said ;  the  essential  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism is  one  of  destruction ;  this 
is  the  cause  of  its  incessant  varia- 
tions, of  its  dissolution  and  annihila- 
tion. As  a  particular  religion  it  no 
loneer  exists,  for  it  has  no  peculiar 
faith,  no  positive  character,  no  go- 
vernment, nothing  that  is  essential  to 
form  an  existence ;  IVotestantism  is 
only  a  negative.  If  there  is  anything 
to  be  found  in  it  of  a  positive  nature, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  vestiges  and 
ruins ;  all  is  without  force,  without 
action,  without  the  spirit  of  life.  It 
cannot  show  an  edifice  raised  by  its 
own  hands ;  it  cannot,  like  Catholi- 
city, stand  in  the  midst  of  its  vast 
works  and  say,  "These  are  mine." 
Protestantism  can  only  sit  down  on  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  say  with  truth, 
**  These  are  my  monuments." 

As  long  as  sectarian  fanaticism 
lasted,  as  long  as  this  flame,  enkin- 
dled by  furious  declamation,  was  kept 
alive  by  unhappy  circumstances.  Pro- 
testantism showed  a  certain  degree  of 
force,  which,  although  it  was  not  the 
sign  of  vigorous  li&,  at  least  indi- 
cated the  convulsive  energy  of  deli- 
rium. But  that  period  has  passed, 
the  action  of  time  has  dispersed  the 
elements  that  fed  the  flame,  and  none 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  give  to  the  Reformation  the  cha- 
racter of  a  work  of  God  have  been 
able  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  human  passions.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived  by  the  efforts  which 
are  now  being  made ;  what  is  acting 
under  our  eyes  is  not  living  Protes- 
tantism, it  is  the  operation  of  false 
philosophy,  perhaps  of  policy,  some- 
times of  sordid  interest  disguised 
under  the  name  of  policy.  Every  one 
knows  how  powerful  was  Protestant- 
ism in  exciting  disturbances,  and  in 


causing  disunion.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  evil-minded  men  search  in 
the  bed  of  this  exhausted  torrent  for 
some  remains  of  its  impure  waters,  in 
order  that  they  may  present  the  poi- 
son to  the  unsuspectmg  in  a  golden 
cup. 

^ut  it  is  in  vain  for  weak  man  to 
struggle  against  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty; God  will  not  abandon  His 
work.  Notwithstanding  all  his  at- 
tempts to  deface  the  work  of  God, 
man  cannot  blot  out  the  eternal  cha- 
racters which  distinguish  truth  from 
error.  Truth  in  itself  is  strong  and 
robust;  as  it  consists  of  the  collective 
relations  which  unite  things  together, 
they  are  strongly  connected,  and  can- 
not be  separatea  either  by  the  efforts 
of  man  or  by  the  revolution  of  time. 
Error,  on  the  contrary,  the  lying 
image  of  the  great  ties  which  bind  to- 
gether the  compact  mass  of  the  uni-' 
verse,  stretches  over  its  usurped  do- 
main like  those  dead  branches  of  the 
forest,  which,  devoid  of  sap,  afford 
neither  fireshness  nor  verdure,  and 
only  serve  to  impede  the  advance  of 
the  traveller. 

Too-confiding  men,  do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  tc  seduced  by  brilliant 
appearances,  by  pompous  discourses, 
or  by  false  activity.  Truth  is  open, 
modest,  without  suspicion,  because  it 
is  pure  and  strong;  error  is  hypocri- 
tical and  ostentatious,  because  it  is 
false  and  weak.  Truth  resembles  a 
woman  of  real  beauty,  who  despises 
the  affectation  of  ornament;  error,  on 
the  contrary,  paints  and  ornaments 
herself,  because  she  is  ugly,  without 
expression,  without  grace,  without 
dignity.  Perhaps  you  may  be  pleased 
with  its  laborious  activity.  Enow, 
then,  that  it  has  no  strength  but  when 
it  is  the  rallying  cry  of  a  faction; 
then,  indeed,  it  is  rapid  in  action  and 
fertile  in  violent  measures.  It  is  like 
a  meteor,  which  explodes  and  vanishes, 
leaving  behind  it  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, death,  and  destruction;  truth, 
on  tiie  contrary,  like  the  sun,  sends 
forth  its  bright  and  steady  beams,  fer- 
tilises with  its  genial  warmth,  and 
sheds  on  iJl  sides  life,  joy,  and  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THB  EFFECTS  WHICH  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  PBOTE8TANTI8M  INTO 
SPAIN  WOULD  HAVE  PRODUCED. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  real  effect 
which  the  introduction  of  Protestant 
doctrines  would  have  had  in  Spain, 
we  shall  do  well,  in  the  first  place,  to 
take  a  suryey  .of  the  present  state  of 
religion  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the 
connision  of  ideas  which  is  one  of  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  ase. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  spirit  of  m- 
credulity  and  irreligion  has  lost  much 
of  its  strength,  and  that  where  it  still 
exists  it  has  merged  into  indifference, 
instead  of  preserving  its  systematic 
form  of  the  last  century.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  its  declamation  has 
ceased;  men  have  grown  tired  of 
continually  repeating  the  same  insult- 
ing language;  their  minds  have  been 
alienat^  by  the  intolerance  and  bad 
faith  of  sects;  systems  have  betrayed 
their  emptiness,  opinions  their  erro- 
neousness,  judgments  their  precipita- 
tion, and  reasoning  their  want  of 
exactitude.  Time  nas  shown  their 
counterfeit  intentions,  their  deceptive 
statements,  the  littleness  of  their 
ideas,  and  the  mischievonsness  of 
their  projects;  truth  begins  to  reco- 
ver its  empire,  things  regain  their 
real  names,  and,  thanks  to  the  new 
direction  of  the  public  mind,  that 
which  before  was  considered  innocent 
and  generous  ia  now  looked  upon  as 
criminal  and  debased.  The  deceitful 
masks  have  been  taken  of^  and  fidse- 
hood  is  discovered  surrounded  by  the 
discredit  which  ought  always  to  have 
accompanied  it. 

Irreugious  ideas,  like  all  those 
which  are  prevalent  in  an  advanced 
state  of  society,  cannot  be  confined 
to  mere  speculation ;  they  invade  the 
domains  of  practice,  and  labour  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  all  branches 
of  administration  and  politics.  But 
the  revolution  which  they  produce  in 
society  becomes  fatal  to  themselves; 
for  there  is  nothing  which  better  ex- 
poses the  faults  and  errors  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  undeceives  men  on  the  sub- 
ject, ihsLD.  the  touchstone  of  experi- 


ence. There  is  in  our  minds  a  certain 
power  of  viewing  an  object  under  a 
variety  of  aspects,  and  an  unfortunate 
aptitude  in  supporting  the  most  ex- 
travagant proposition  by  a  multitude 
of  sophisms.  In  mere  disputation,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  most  reasoning 
minds  to  keep  clear  of  the  snares  of 
sophistry.  But  when  we  oome  to  ex* 
perience,  it  is  otherwise;  the  mind  is 
silent,  and  &cts  speak;  and  if  the  ex- 
perience has  been  on  a  large  scale, 
and  applied  to  objects  of  great  inte- 
rest and  importance,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  most  specious  arguments  to  couiv 
teract  the  convincing  eloquence  of  the 
result.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man  of 
much  experience  obtains  an  instinct 
so  sure  and  delicate,  that  when  a  sys- 
tem is  but  explained,  he  can  point  out 
all  its  inconveniences.  Inexperience, 
presumptuous  and  prejudiced,  appeals 
to  argument  in  support  of  its  doc- 
trines; but  good  sense,  that  precdons 
and  inestimable  quality,  shakes  its 
head,  shrugs  its  shoulders,  and  with 
a  tranquil  smile  leaves  its  prediction 
to  be  tested  by  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  insist  on 
the  practical  results  of  those  doctrines 
of  which  incredulity  was  the  motto; 
we  have  said  enough  on  that  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  those  same  men 
who  seem  to  belong  to  the  last  cen- 
tury by  their  principles,  interests, 
recollections,  or  for  other  reasons, 
have  been  oblieed  to  modify  their 
doctrines,  to  limit  their  principles,  to 
palliate  their  propositions,  to  cool  the 
warmth  and  passion  of  their  invec- 
tives; and  when  they  wish  to  give  a 
mark  of  their  este^n  and  veneration 
for  those  writers  who  were  the  de- 
light of  their  youth,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  declare  ^'that  those  men 
were  great  philosophers,  but  philoso- 
phers of  the  cabinet;"  as  if  in  reality 
what  they  caH  the  knowledge  of  the 
cabinet  was  not  the  most  dangerous 
ignorance. 

It  is  certain  that  these  attempts 
have  had  the  effect  of  throwing  cQs- 
oredit  on  irreiigion  as  a  system.  If 
people  do  not  regard  it  with  horror, 
at  least  they  look  upon  it  with  mis- 
trust. Irreiigion  has  laboured  in  all 
the  branches  of  science,  in  the  vain 
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hope  that  the  heavens  would  cease  to 
relate  the  glories  of  God,  that  the 
earth  would  disown  Him  who  laid  its 
foundations,  and  that  all  nature  would 
give  testimony  against  the  Lord  who 
gave  it  existence  and  life.  These 
same  labours  have  banished  the  scan- 
dalous division  which  had  begun  be- 
tween religion  and  science ;  so  that 
the  ancient  accents  of  the  man  of  Hus 
have  again  resoimded,  without  dis- 
honour to  science,  in  the  mouths  of 
men  in  the  19th  century;  and  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  triumphs  of  reli- 
gion in  all  that  is  noble,  tender,  and 
sublime  on  earths  How  grand  are 
the  operations  of  Providence  dis- 
placed therein!  Admirable  dispen- 
sation !  The  mysterieus  hand  which 
governs  the  universe  seems  to  hold  in 
reserve  for  all  the  great  crisises  of 
society  an  extraordinary  man.  At 
the  proper  moment  this  man  presents 
himself  4  he  advances,  himself  igno- 
rant whither  he  is  going,  but  he  ad- 
vances with  a  iirm  step  towards  the  ao- 
complishmeiLt  of  the  hi&^h  mission  for 
which  Providence  has  destined  him. 

Atheism  has  bathed  France  in  a 
sea  of  tears  and  blood;  an  unknown 
man  silently  traverses  the  ocean. 
While  the  violence  of  the  tempest 
rends  the  sails  of  his  vessel,  he  listens 
attentively  to  the  hurricane — he  is 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  heavens.  Wandering  in 
the  solitudes  of  America,  he  asks  of 
the  wonders  of  creation  the  name  'Of 
their  Author;  the  thunder  on  the 
confines  of  the  desert,  the  low  mur- 
muring of  the  forests,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  answer  him  with  canti- 
cles of  love  and  harmony.  The  view 
of  a  solitary  cross  reveals  to  him 
mysterious  secrets;  the  traces  of  an 
unknown  missionary  awaken  impor- 
tfmt  recollections  which  connect  >tbe 
new  world  with  the  old;  a  monument 
in  ruins,  the  hut  of  a  savage,  excite 
in  his  mind  thoughts  which  penetrate 
to  the  foundations  of  society  and  to 
the  heart  of  man.  Intoxicated  with 
these  spectacles,  with  his  mind  full  of 
sublime  conceptions,  and  his  heart 
inundated  with  the  charms  of  so  much 
beauty,  this  man  returns  to  his  native 
soiL    What  does  he  find  there?    The 


bloody  traces  of  atheism,  the  ruins 
and  ashes  of  ancient  temples  devoured 
by  the  flames  or  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence; the  remains  of  a  multitude  of 
innocent  victims,  buried  in  the  &;raves 
which  formerly  afforded  an  asylum  to 
persecuted  Christians.  He  observes, 
however,  that  something  is  in  agita* 
tion;  he  sees  that  religion  is  about  to 
redescend  upon  France,  like  conso- 
lation upon  the  unfortunate,  or  the 
breath  of  life  upon  a' corpse.  From 
that  moment  he  hears  on  all  sides  a 
concert  of  celestial  harmony;  the  in- 
spirations of  meditation  and  solitude 
i«vive  and  ferment  in  his  great  soul; 
transported  out  of  himself  and  ra- 
vished into  ecstasy,  he  sings  with  a 
tongue  of  fire  the  gWies  of  religion, 
he  reveals  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
the  relations  between  reli^on  and 
nature,  and  in  surpassing  language 
he  points  out  to  astonished  men  the 
mysterious  golden  chain  which  con-> 
nects  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
That  man  was  Chateaubriand. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
the  confusion  which  had  been  intro* 
duced  into  ideas  cannot  be  corrected 
in  a  short  time,  and  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  eradicate  without  much  labour  the 
de^  traces  of  the  ravages  of  irreli'* 
gion.  Men's  minds  were,  it  is  true, 
tired  of  the  irreligious  system;  so* 
ciety,  which  had  lost  its  balance,  was 
generally  ill  at  ease ;  families  felt 
their  ties  relaxed,  and  individuals 
sighed  after  a  ray  of  light,  a  drop  of 
hope  and  consolation.  But  where 
shall  the  world  find  the  remedy  which 
is  wanting?  Will  it  follow  the  best 
road — the  only  road?  Will  it  re- 
enter the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church? 
Alas!  God  alone  knows  the  secrets 
of  the  future;  He  alone  has  clearly 
unfolded  before  His  eyes  the  great 
events  which  are  no  doubt  awaiting 
humanity.  He  alone  knows  what  will 
be  the  result  of  that  activity,  of  that 
energy,  which  again  urges  men  to  the 
examination  of  great  political  and  re- 
ligious questions;  and  He  alone  knows 
what,  to  future  generations,  will  be 
the  result  of  the  triumphs  obtained  by 
religion,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature, 
in  science,  in  politics,  in  all  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  human  mind. 
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As  to  us,  carried  away  as  we  are 
by  the  rapid  and  precipitate  coarse  of 
revolution,  hardly  have  we  time  to 
cast  a  fleeting  glance  upon  the  chaos 
in  which  our  country  is  involved. 
What  can  we  confidently  predict? 
AH  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  we 
are  in  an  age  of  disquietude,  of  agita- 
tion, of  transition;  that  the  multiplied 
examples  and  warnings  of  so  many 
disappointed  expectations,  the  fruits 
of  fearful  revolutions  and  unheard-of 
catastrophes,  have  every  where  thrown 
discredit  upon  irreligious  and  disor- 
ganising doctrines,  without  havins  es- 
tablish^ the  legitimate  empire  oftrue 
religion.  Hearts  sick  of  so  many  mis- 
fortunes are  willingly  open  to  hope; 
but  minds  are  in  a  state  of  great  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future:  perhaps 
they  even  anticipate  a  new  series  of 
calamities.  Owing  to  revolutions,  to 
the  efforts  of  industry,  to  the  activity 
and  extension  of  commerce,  to  the  pro- 
cess and  prodigious  diffusion  of  print- 
ing, to  scientific  discoveries,  to  the 
ease,  rapidity,  and  universality  of 
communication,  to  the  taste  for  travel- 
ling, to  the  dissolving  action  of  Pro- 
testantism, of  incredulity  and  scepti- 
cism, the  human  mind  certainly  now 
presents  one  of  the  most  singular 
phases  of  its  history.  Reason,  imagi- 
nation, and  the  heart,  are  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  of  movement,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary development,  and  show  us 
at  the  same  time  the  most  singular 
contrasts,  the  most  ridiculous  extra- 
vagances, and  the  most  absurd  con- 
tradictions. Observe  the  sciences,  and 
you  will  no  longer  find  those  length- 
ened labours,  that  indefatigable  pa- 
tience, that  calm  and  tranquil  progress, 
which  characterised  these  studies  at 
o^er  epochs :  but  you  wiU  find  there 
a  spirit  of  observation,  and  a  tendency 
to  place  questions  in  that  transcen- 
dental point  of  view  where  may  be 
discovered  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween them,  the  ties  by  which  they 
are  connected,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  throw  light  upon  each  other. 
Questions  of  religion,  of  politics,  of 
legislation,  of  morals,  of  government, 
are  all  embraced,  stand  prominently 
forward,  and  give  to  the  horizon  of 
science  a  grandeur  and  immensity 


which  it  did  not  previously  possess. 
This    progress,  this  confusion,   this 
chaos,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
studying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  ex- 
amining the  religious  condition  of  the 
time;  for  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  or  the  effect  of  accident;  it 
is  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  causes, 
the  fruit  of  a  great  number  of  facts; 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  present  state 
of  intelligence;  a  symptom  of  strength 
and   disease,    an    announcement    of 
change  and  of  transition,  perhaps  a 
sign  of  consolation,  perhaps  a  presage 
of  misfortune.    Ana  who  has  not  ob- 
served the  fertility  of  imagination  and 
unbounded  reach  of  thought  in  that 
literature,  so  various,  so  irregular,  and 
^  so  vague,  but  at  the  same  time  so  rich 
in  fine  images,  in  delicate  feelii^,  and 
in  bold  and  generous  thought?     You 
may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  of  the 
debasement  of  science,  of  the  falling 
off  in  study.  You  may  speak  in  a  tone 
of  derision  of  the  lights  of  the  age,  and 
turn  with  regret  to  ages  more  studious 
and  more  learned;  tnere  will  be  some 
exaggeration,  truth  and  error,  in  all 
this,  as  there  always  is  in  declamation 
of  this  kind;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  utility  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent labours  of  the  human  mind,  never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  time  when  it  dis- 
played more  activity  and  energy,  never 
was  it  agitated  by  a  movement  so  ge- 
neral, so  lively,  so  various,  and  nev6r 
perhaps  did  it  desire,  with  a  more  ex- 
cusable curiosity  and  impatience,  to 
raise  a  part  of  the  veil  which  covers 
the  boundless  future.    What  vnll  be 
able  to  govern  elements  so  powerful 
and  so  opposite?    What  can  calm  this 
tempestuous  sea?   WhatwiU  give  the 
union,  the  connexion,  the  consistency 
necessary  to  form  out  of  these  repul- 
sive and  discordant  elements  a  whole 
compact,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  time?    Will  this  be  done  by 
Protestantism,  with  its  fundamental 
principle  which  establishes  and  dif- 
fuses   and    sanctions  the  dissolving 
principle  of  private  interpretation  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  realises  this 
unhappy  notion  by  circulating  among 
all  classes  of  society  copies   of  the 
Bible? 
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Nations  numerous,  proud  of  their 
power,  vain  of  their  knowledge,  ren- 
dered dissipated  by  pleasure,  refined 
by  luxury,  continually  exposed  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  press,  and 
possessing  means  of  communication 
which  would  have  appeared  fabulous 
to  their  ancestors;  nations  in  whom 
all  the  violent  passions  have  an  ob- 
ject, all  intrigues  an  existence,  all  cor- 
ruptions a  veil,  all  crimes  a  title,  all 
errors  an  advocate,  all  interests  a  sup- 
port; nations  which,  warned  and  de- 
ceived, still  vacillate  in  a  state  of  dread- 
ful uncertainty  between  truth  and 
fiilsehood ;  sometimes  .looking  at  the 
torch  of  truth  as  if  they  meant  to  be 
gpiided  by  its  light,  and  then  again  se- 
duced by  an  ignis  fatutu;  sometimes 
making  an  effort  to  rule  the  storm, 
and  then  abandoning  themselves  to 
its  violence ;  thus  modern  nations  show 
us  a  picture  as  extraordinary  as  it  is 
interesting,  where  hopes,  fears,  prog- 
nostics, and  conjectures  have  free 
scope,  and  nobody  can  pretend  to  pre- 
dict with  accuracy,  and  the  wise  man 
must  await  in  silence,  the  denouement 
marked  out  in  the  secret  decrees  of 
God,  where  alone  are  clearly  written 
the  events  of  all  time,  and  the  future 
destinies  of  men. 

But  it  may  be  easily  understood 
that  Protestantism,  on  account  of  its 
essentially  dissolving  nature,  is  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing  in  morals 
or  religion  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  nations;  for  it  is  impossible  for  this 
happiness  to  exist  as  long  as  men's 
minds  are  at  war  on  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  can  occupy  them. 

When  the  observer,  amid  this  chaos 
and  obscurity,  seeks  for  a  ray  of  light 
to  illuminate  ^e  world — for  a  power- 
ful principle  capable  of  putting  an  end 
to  so  much  confusion  and  anarchy, 
and  of  bringing  back  men's  minds  to 
the  path  of  truth,  Catholicism  imme- 
diately presents  herself  to  him,  as  the 
only  source  of  all  these  benefits.  When 
we  consider  with  what  6clat  and  with 
what  power  Catholicism  maintains 
herself  against  all  the  unprecedented 
attempts  which  are  made  to  destroy 
her,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  hope 
and  consolation;  and  we  feel  inclined 
to  hail  this  divine  religion,  and  to  con- 


gratulate her  on  the  new  trinmph 
which  she  is  about  to  achieve  on 
earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  Europe,  in- 
undated by  a  torrent  of  barbarians, 
saw  at  once  overwhelmed  all  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  civilisation  and 
refinement.  Legislators  and  their  laws, 
the  empire  and  its  power  and  splen- 
dour, philosophers  and  the  sciences, 
the  arts  and  their  chefa'cToeuvre,  all 
disappeared;  and  those  immense  re- 
gions, where  had  flourished  all  the 
civilisation  and  refinements  that  had 
been  gained  during  so  many  ages, 
were  suddenly  plunged  into  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  Nevertheless,  the 
spark  of  light  which  had  appeared  to 
tne  world  in  Palestine,  continued  to 
shine  amid  the  chaos:  in  vain  did 
whirlwinds  threaten  to  extinguish  it; 
kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  the  Eter- 
nal, it  continued  to  shine.  Ages  roUed 
away,  and  it  appeared  with  greater 
brilliance;  and  when,  perchance,  the 
nations  only  expected  a  beam  of  light 
to  guide  them  in  the  darkness,  they 
found  a  resplendent  sun,  every  where 
diffusing  life  and  light:  and  who  shall 
say  that  there  is  not  reserved  for  her 
in  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal,  another 
triumph  more  difficult,  but  not  less 
useful,  not  less  brilliant?  If  in  other 
times  that  religion  instructed  igno- 
rand^  civilised  barbarism,  polished 
rudeness,  softened  ferocity,  and  pre- 
served society  from  being  always  the 
prey  of  the  most  atrocious  brutality 
and  the  most  degrading  stupidity,  will 
it  be  less  glorious  for  her  to  correct 
ideas,  to  harmonise  and  refine  feelings, 
to  establish  the  eternal  principles  of 
society,  to  restrain  the  passions,  to  re- 
move animosities,  to  remove  excesses, 
to  govern  all  minds  and  hearts?  How 
honourable  will  it  be  to  her,  if,  while 
regulating  all  things,  and  unceasingly 
stimulating  all  kinds  of  knowledge  and 
improvement,  she  can  inspire  with  a 
proper  spirit  of  moderation  that  society 
which  so  many  elements,  devoid  of 
central  attraction,  threaten  every  mo- 
ment with  dissolution  and  death! 

It  is  not  given  to  man  to  penetrate 
the  future;  but  in  the  same  way  as 
the  physical  world  would  be  broken 
up  by  a  terrible  catastrophe,  if  it  were 
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depriyed  for  a  moment  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principle  which  gives  unity, 
order,  and  concert  to  the  various 
movements  of  the  system;  in  the  same 
way,  if  society,  full  as  it  is  of  motion, 
of  communication,  and  life,  were  not 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  con- 
stant and  universal  regulating  prin- 
ciple, we  could  not  fix  our  eyes  on  the 
lot  of  future  generadions  without  the 
greatest  alarm. 

There  is,  however,  a  fact  which  is 
consoling  in  the  highest  degree,  viz. 
the  wonderful  progress  which  Catho- 
licism has  made  in  different  countries. 
It  is  gaining  strength  in  France  and 
Belgium:  the  obstinacy  with  which  it 
is  combated  in  the  north  of  Europe 
shows  how  much  it  is  feared.  In  Eng- 
land its  progress  has  been  recently 
BO  great,  that  it  would  not  be  credited 
without  the  most  irresistible  evidence; 
and  in  the  foreign  missions  it  has 
shown  an  extent  of  enterprise  and 
fruitfiilness^  worthy  of  the  time  of  its 
greatest  ascendency  and  power. 

When  other  nations  tend  towards 
unity,  shall  we  commit  the  gross  mis- 
take of  adopting  schism  ?  at  a  time 
when  other  nations  would  be  happy 
to  find  within  their  bosoms  a  vital 
principle    capable    of  restoring  the 
power    which    incredulity    has    de- 
stroyed, shall  Spain,  which  preserves 
Catholicism,  and  alone  possesses  it 
full  and  complete,  allow  the  germ  of 
death  to  be  introduced  into  her  bosom, 
thereby  rendering  impossible  the  cure 
of  her  evils,  or  rather  entailing  on 
herself  complete  and  certain  ruin  ? 
Amui  the  moral  regeneration  towards 
which  nations  are  advancing,  who  all 
seek  to  quit  the  painfal  position  in 
which  they  have  been  placed  by  irre- 
ligious doctrines,  is  it  possible  to  over- 
look the  immense  advantage  which 
Spain  still  preserves  over  most  of 
them  ?    Spam  is  one  of  those  least 
affected  by  the  gangrene  of  irreligion; 
she  still  preserves  religious  unky,  that 
'  inestimable  inheritance  of  a  long  line 
of  ages.     Is  it  possible  to  overlook 
the  ^vantage  of  that  unity  if  properly 
made  use  of,  that  unity  which  is  mixed 
up  with  all  our  glories,  which  awakens 
such  noble  recollections,  and  which 
;  may  be  made  so  wonderM  an  instru- 


ment in  the  regeneration  of  social 
order? 

If  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
nearness  of  the  danger,  and  if  I  think 
the  present  attempts  of  the  Protestants 
have  any  probability  of  success,  I  must 
draw  a  distinction  m  my  reply.  Pro- 
testantism is  extremely  weak,  both 
on  account  of  its  own  nature,  and  of 
its  old  age  and  decaying  condition. 
In  endeavouring  to  introduce  itself 
into  Spain,  it  will  have  to  contend 
with  an  adversary  full  of  life  and 
strength,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soiL  This  is  the  reason  why  I  think 
that  its  direct  action  is  not  to  be 
feared ;  and  yet,  if  it  should  succeed 
in  establishing  itself  in  any  part  of 
our  country,  however  limited  may  be 
its  domain,  it  is  sure  to  produce  fear- 
ful results.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall 
then  have  in  the  midst  of  us  a  new 
apple  of  discord,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  Idiat  collisions  will  fre- 
quently arise.  Protestantism  in  Spain, 
besides  its  intrinsic  weakness,  will 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  •f  not 
finding  its  natural  aliment.  Hence  it 
will  be  obliged  to  take  advantf^e  of 
any  support  that  is  offered ;  it  will 
immediately  become  the  point  of  re- 
union for  the  discontented ;  and  al- 
though failing  in  its  intended  object, 
it  will  succeed  in  becoming  the  nucleus 
of  new  parties  and  the  banner  of  fac- 
tions. Scandal,  strife,  demoralisation, 
troubles,  and  perhaps  catastrophes, — 
such  will  be  the  immediate  and  infal- 
lible results  of  the  introduction  of 
Protestantism  among  us.  On  this 
point  I  appeal  to  the  candid  opinion 
of  every  man  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  Spain.  But  this  is  not  all:  the 
question  is  enlarged^  and  acquires  an 
incalculable  importance,  if  we  consider 
it  with  reference  to  foreign  politics. 
What  a  lever  will  it  afford  to  foreigners 
for  all  kindis  of  attempts  in  our  un- 
happy country  T  How  gladly  will 
those,  who  are  perhaps  on  the  look- 
out for  such  an  i^id,  avail  themselves 
of  it ! 

There  is  m*  Europe  a  nation  re- 
markable for  her  immense  power, 
and  worthy  of  respect  on  account  of 
the  great  progress  which  she  has 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences.     A 
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nation  who  holds  in  her  hands  power- 
ful means  of  action  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  knows  how  to  use  them 
with  wonderful  discretion  and  saga- 
city. As  that  nation  has  taken  thelead 
in  modern  times  in  passing^  through 
all  the  phases  of  political  and  religious 
revolution,  and  has  seen^  during  fear- 
ful convulsions,  the  passions  in  all 
their  nakedness  and  crime,  in  all-  its 
forms,  she  is  better  acqjaainted  than 
all  others  with  their  causes. 

Not  misled  by  the  vain  names  under 
which,  at  such  periods,  the  lowest 
passions  and  the  most  sordid  interests 
disguise  themselves,  she  is  too  much 
on  her  g^uard  to  allow  the  troul^es 
which  have  inundated  other  countries 
with  tears  and  blood,  to  be  easily  ex« 
cited  within  herself.  Her  internal 
peace  is  not  disturbed  by  the  agita- 
tion and  heat  of  disputes ;  although 
she  may  expect  to  have  to  encounter, 
sooner  or  later,  difficulties  and  emr 
barrassments,  she  enjoys,  in  the  mean 
tune,  the  tranquillity  which  is  secured 
to  her  by  her  constitution,  her  man- 
ners, her  riches, — and,  above  all,  by 
the  ocean  which  surrounds  her.  Placed 
in  so  advantageous  a  position,  that 
nation  watches  the  progress  of  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  them  to 
her  car  by  golden  chains,  if  they  are 
simple  enough  to  listen  to  her  flattery ; 
at  least  she  attempts  to  hinder  their 
advance,  when  a  noble  independence 
is  about  to  free  them  fix>m  her  in- 
fluence. Always  attentive  to  her  own 
aggrandisement,  by  means  of  the  arts 
and  commerce,  and  by  a  poUcy  emi- 
nently mercantile,  she  hides  her  self- 
interest  under  all  sorts  of  disguises ; 
and  although  religion  and  politics, 
where  she  has  to  do  with  another 
people,  are  quite  indiflerent  to  her, 
she  knows  how  ta  make  an  adroit 
use  of  these  powerful  arms,  to  make 
friends,  to  defeat  her  enemies,  and  to 
enclose  all  within  the  net  of  commerce, 
which  she  is  always  extending  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  Her  sagacity 
must  necessarily  have  perceived  how 
much  progress  she  wul  have  made 
towards  adding  Spain  to  the  number 
of  her  colonies,  when  she  has  per- 
suaded the  Spanish  people  to  frater- 
nise with  her  in  religion ;  not  so  much 


on  account  of  the  sympathy  which 
such  a  fraternisation  would  establish 
between  them,  as  because  she  would 
find  therein  a  sure  method  of  stripping 
the  Spanish  people  of  that  peculiar 
character  and  grave  appearance  which 
distinguishes  them  nrom  all  others, 
by  depriving  her  of  the  only  national 
and  regenerative  idea  which  remains 
to  her  after  so  many  convulsions ; 
from  that  moment,  in  truth,  Spain, 
that  proud  nation,  would  be  renctered 
accessible  to  all  kinds  of  foveign  im* 
pressions,  docile  and  pliable  in  bend- 
ing to  aU  opinions,  and  subject  to  the 
interests  of  her  astute  protectors.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no^ 
other  nation  which  conceives  her  plans 
with  so  much  foresight,  prepares  them 
with  so  much  prudence,  executes  them 
with  so  much  ability  and  perseverance. 
As  she  has  remained  since  her  great 
revolutions,  that  is,  since  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  in  a  settled  condi- 
tion«  and  entirely  free  from  the  eon- 
vulsions  undergone  since  that  time 
by  other  European  nations,  she  has 
been  able  to  follow  a  regular  political 
system^  both  internal  and  externals 
and  her  politicians  have  been  formea 
to  the  perfect  science  of  government, 
by  constantly  inheriting  the  experi- 
ence and  views  of  their  predecessors. 
Her  statesmen  well  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  be  prepared  beforehand 
for  every  event.  They  deeply  study 
what  may  aid  or  impede  them  in  other 
nations.  They  go  out  of  the  sphere 
of  politics  :  they  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  every  nation  over  which  they 
propose  to  extend  their  influence  :.they 
examine  what  are  the  conditions  of 
its  existence ;  what  is  its  vital  prin- 
ciple ;  what  are  ike  causes  at  the 
strength  and  energy  of  every  people. 
During  the*  autumn  of  1805,  Pitt 
gave  a  dinner  in  the  country  to  some 
of  his  friends.  While  thus  engaged, 
a  despatch  was  brought  to  him  an- 
nouncing the  surrender  of  Mack  at 
Ulm,  vidth  40,000  men,  and  the  march 
of  Napoleon  on  Vienna.  Pitt  com- 
municated the  fatal  news  to  his  friends, 
who  cried  out,  **  All  is  lost ;  there  is 
no  longer  any  resource  against  him." 
"  There  is  one  still  left,"  replied  the 
Minister,  "  if  I  can  excite  a  national 
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war  in  Europe,  and  that  war  must 
begin  in  Spain.  Yes,  gentlemen," 
he  added,  ^  Spain  will  be  the  first 
country  to  eommence  the  patriotic 
war  wni(^  shall  give  liberty  to  Eu- 
rope." Such  was  the  importance  at- 
triouted  by  this  profound  statesman 
to  a  national  idea ;  he  expected  from 
it  what  the  stpength  of  all  the  govern- 
ments could  not  effect,  the  downfal  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  liberation  of  Eu- 
rope. But  it  not  uncommonly  hap- 
pens that  the  march  of  eyents  is  sucn, 
that  these  same  national  ideas,  which 
one  time  were  the  powerful  auxiliaries 
of  ambitious  cabinets,  become,  at  an- 
<»ther,  the  greatest  obstacles ;  and 
then,  instead  of  encouraging,  it  be- 
comes their  interest  to  extinguish 
them.  As  the  nature  of  this  work 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  politics,  I  must  content  my- 
self with  appealing  to  die  judgment 
of  those  who  have  obserred  tiie  line 
of  eonduot  pursued  by  England  dur- 
ing our  war  and  revolution,  since  t^e 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  If  we  con- 
sider what  the  interests  of  that  power- 
ful nation  require  for  the  ftiture,  we 
may  conjecture  the  part  which  she 
will  take. 

The  means  of  saying  a  nation,  by 
deMyering  it  from  interested  protec- 
tors, of  securing  her  real  indepen- 
dence, are  to  be  found  in  great  and 
generous  ideas,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
people ;  in  feelings  engraved  on  their 
kearts  by  the  aetion  of  time,  by  the 
influence  of  powerful  institutions,  by 
ancient  manners  -and  customs ;  in  fine, 
in  that  unity  of  religious  thought 
which  makes  a  whole  people  as  one 
man.  Then  the  past  is  united  with 
the  present,  the  preseat  is  connected 
with  the  future;  then  arises  in  the 
miiaMl  that  enthusiasm  which  is  the 
source  of  great  deeds  ^  then  are  found 
disinterestedness,  energy,  and  con- 
stancy; because  ideas  are  fixed  and 
elevated,  because  hearts  are  great  and 
generousi. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  during  one 
of  the  convulsions  which  disturb  our 
Sinhappy  country,  men  may  arise 
jftmongst  us  blind  enough  to  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Protestant  religion 
lAto  Spain.    We  have  had  warnings 


enough  to  alarm  us ;  we  have  not 
forgotten  events  which  showed  plain- 
ly enough  how  far  some  would  some- 
times have  gone,  if  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  nation  had  not  restrained 
them  by  their  disapprobation.  We 
do  not  dread  the  outrages  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but 
vfhaX  we  do  fear  is,  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  a  violent  rupture 
with  the  Holy  See,  of  the  obstinacy 
and  ambition  of  some  ecclesiastics, 
of  the  pretext  of  establishing  tolera- 
tion in  our  country,  or  some  other 
pretext,  to  attempt  to  introduce 
amongst  us,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
the  doctrmes  of  Protestantism.  We 
certainly  do  not  require  to  import  to- 
leration from  abroad;  it  already  ex- 
ists amongst  us  so  fully,  that  no  one 
is  afraid  of  being  disturned  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions.  What  would 
be  t^us  introduced  and  established  in 
Spain,  would  be  a  new  system  of  re- 
ligion, provided  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  gaining  the  upper  ^nd; 
and  for  weakening,  and,  if  possible, 
destroying  Catholicity.  Then  would 
resound  in  our  oars,  with  a  foroe  c<m- 
stantly  increasing,  the  fierce  decla- 
mation which  we  have  heard  for  se- 
veral years;  the  vain  ttireatenings 
of  a  party  who  are  delirious,  because 
they  are  on  the  point  of  expiring. 
The  aversion  with  which  the  nation 
regards  the  pretended  Reformation, 
we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  rebellion;  the  pastorals  of 
bishops  be  treated  as  insidious  per- 
suasions; .the  fervent  zeal  of  our 
priests  as  sedition;  the  unanimity  of 
Catholics  to  preserve  themselves  from 
contagion,  would  be  denounced  as  a 
diabolical  conspiracy,  devised  by  in- 
tolerance and  party-spirit,  and  execu- 
ted by  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Amid 
the  efforts  of  the  one  party,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  other,  we  should 
see  enacted,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  scenes  of  times  gone  by; 
and  although  the  spirit  of  moderation, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  age,  would  not  allow  the  exces- 
ses which  have  stained  the  annals  of 
other  nations  to  be  perpetrated,  they 
would  not  be  without  imitators.  We 
must  not  forget  that,  with  respect  to 
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religion  in  Spain,  we  cannot  calculate 
on  the  coldness  and  indifference  which 
other  nations'  would  now  display  on 
a  similar  occasion.    With  the  latter, 
religious  feelings  have  lost  much  of 
their  force,  but  m  Spain  they  are  still 
deep,  lively,   and  energetic;   and  if 
they   were  to  come  into  open  and 
avowed  opposition  to  each  other,  the 
shock  would  be  violent  and  general. 
Although  we  have  witnessed  lament- 
able scandals,  and  even  fearful  catas- 
trophes in  religious  matters,  yet,  up 
to  this  time,  perverse  intentions  have 
been  always  concealed  by  a  mask, 
more  or  less  transparent.   Sometimes 
the    attack  has  been  made   against 
somebody    who    was    charged    with 
political    machinations ;    sometimes 
against  certain  classes  of  citizens,  who 
were  accused  of  imaginary  crimes.  If, 
sometimes,  the  revolution  exceeded 
its  bounds,  it  was  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  restrain  it,  and  thus  the 
vexations,  the  insults,  the  outrages 
heaped  upon  all  that  was  most  sacred 
upon  earth,  were  only  the  inevitable 
results,  and  the  work  of  a  mob  that 
nothing  could  restrain.    There  has 
always  been  more  or  less  of  disguise; 
but  11  the  dogmas  of  Catholicity  were 
attacked  deliberately,  and  with  sang 
froid;  if  the  most  inmortant  points  of 
discipline  were  trodden  under  foot;  if 
the  most  august  mysteries  were  turn- 
ed into  ridicule,  and  the  most  holy 
ceremonies  treated  with  public  con- 
tempt; if  church  were  raised  against 
church,  and  pulpit  against  pulpit, — 
what  would  be  the  result?    It  is  cer- 
tain that  minds  would  be  very  much 
exasperated;    and  if,  as    might    be 
feared,  alarming  explosions  did  not 
ensue,  at  least  religious  controversy 
would  assume  a  character  so  violent, 
that  we  should  believe  ourselves  trans- 
ferred to  the  16th  century. 

It  is  a  common  thing  among  us  for 
the  principles  which  prevail  in  poli- 
tics to  be  entirely  opposed  to  those 
which  rule  in  society;  it  may,  then, 
easily  happen  that  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, rejected  by  society,  may  find 
support  among  influential  statesmen. 
We  should  then  see  reproduced,  under 
more  important  circumstances,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  we  have  witnessed 


for  so  many  years,  viz.  governments 
would  attempt  to  alter  the  course  of 
society  by  force.    This  is  one  of  the 
principal  differences  between  our  re- 
volution and  those  of  other  countries; 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  key  which 
explains  the  greatest  anomalies.   Ev- 
erywhere   else    revolutionary    ideas 
took  possession  of  society,  and  after- 
wards  extended    themselves  to  the 
sphere  of  politics;  with  us  they  first 
ruled  in  the  political  sphere,  and  after- 
wards strove  to  descend  into  the  so- 
cial sphere.  Society  was  far  from  be- 
ing prepared  for  such  innovations; 
this  was  the  cause  of  shocks  so  vio- 
lent and  so  frequent.     It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  want  of  harmony  that 
the  government  of  Spain  exercises  so 
little  influence  on  the  people;  I  mean 
by  influence,  that  moral  ascendency 
which  does  not  require  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  idea  of  force.    There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  an  evil,  since  it 
tends  to  weaken  that  authority  which 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  all  so« 
cieties.    But  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion it  has  been  a  great  benefit.    It 
is  no  slight  advantage,  that  in  presence 
of  a  senseless  and  inconstant  govern- 
ment there  is  found  a  society  full  of 
calmness  and  wisdom,  and  that  that 
society  pursues  its  quiet  and  majestic 
march,  while  the  government  is  car- 
ried away  by  rashness.    We  may  ex- 
pect much  from  the  right  instinct  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  from  her  prover- 
bial gravity,  which  so  many  misfor- 
tunes have  only  augmented,  and  from 
that  fact,  which  teaches  her  so  well 
how  to  discern  the  true  path  to  hap- 
piness, by  rendering  her  deaf  to  the 
insidious  suggestions  of  those  who 
seek  to  lead  her  astray.    Although 
for  so  many  years,  owing  to  a  fatql 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  social 
and  political  order,  Spain  has  not  beep 
able  to  obtain  a  government  which 
understands  her  fedings  and  instincts, 
which  follows  her  inclinations,  and 
promotes  her  prosperity,  we  still  che- 
rish the  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  from  her  own  bosom,  so  fertile 
in  future  life,  will  come  forth  the  har- 
mony which  she  seeks,  and  the  equili- 
brium which  she  has  lost.  In  the  mean 
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time,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  all  men  who  have  Spanish  hearts 
in  their  breasts,  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  vitals  of  their  country  torn 
to  pieces,  should  unite  and  act  in  con- 
cert to  preserve  her  from  the  genius 
of  evil.  Their  unanimity  will  prevent 
the  seeds  of  perpetual  discord  from 
being  scattered  on  our  soil,  will  ward 
off  this  additional  calamity,  and  will 
preserve  from  destruction  tiiose  pre- 
vious germs,  whence  may  arise,  with 
renovated  vigour,  our  civilisation, 
^hich  has  been  so  much  injured  by 
disastrous  events. 

The  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  pain- 
ful apprehensions  at  the  thought  that 
a  day  may  come  when  religious  unity 
will  be  banished  from  among  us ;  that 
unity  which  is  identified  with  our  ha- 
bits, our  customs,  our  manners,  our 
laws ;  which  guarded  the  cradle  of 
our  monarchy  in  the  cavern  of  Cova- 
donga,  and  which  was  the  emblem  on 
our  standard  during  a  struggle  of 
eight  centuries  against  the  formidable 
Crescent.  That  unity  which  developed 
and  illustrated  our  civilisation  in  times 
of  the  greatest  difficulty;  that  unity 
which  followed  our  terrible  tercioa, 
when  they  imposed  silence  upon  Eu- 
rope ;  which  led  our  sailors  when  they 
discovered  the  new  world,  and  guided 
them  when  they  for  the  first  time 
made  the  circuit  of  the  globe;  that 
unity  which  sustains  our  soldiers  in 
their  most  heroic  exploits,  and  which, 
at  a  recent  period,  gave  the  climax  to 
their  many  glorious  deeds  in  the  down- 
fal  of  Napoleon.  You  who  condemn 
so  rashly  the  work  of  ages ;  you  who 
offer  so  many  insults  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  who  treat  as  barbarism 
.imd  ignorance  the  regulating  prin- 
ciple of  our  civilisation,  do  you  know 
iwhat  it  is  you  insult?  Do  you  know 
what  inspired  the  genius  of  Gonzalva, 
of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  of  the  conque- 
ror of  Lepanto?  Do  not  the  shades 
of  GarcUaso,  of  Herrara,  of  ErciUa, 
of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  of  Cervantes, 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  inspire  you  with  any 
respect?  Can  you  venture  to  break 
the  tie  which  connects  us  with  them, 
to  make  us  the  unworthy  posterity  of 
these  great  men?  Do  you  wish  to 
place  an  impassable  barrier  between 


their  faith  and  ours,  between  their 
manners  and  ours,  to  make  us  destroy 
all  our  traditions,  and  to  for^t  our 
most  inspiring  recollections?  Doyoa 
wish  to  preserve  the  great  and  au- 
gust monuments  of  our  ancestors' 
piety  among  us  only  as  a  severe  and 
eloquent  reproach?  Will  you  consent 
to  see  dried  up  the  most  abundant 
fountains  to  which  we  can  have  re- 
course to  revive  literature,  to  strength- 
en science,  to  reorganise  legislation, 
to  re-establish  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
to  restore  our  glory,  and  replace  this 
nation  in  the  high  position  which  her 
virtues  merit,  by  restoring  to  her  the 
peace  and  haj^mess  which  she  seeks 
with  so  much  toil,  and  which  her 
heart  requires? 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  PROTESTANTISM  IN 
B£LATION  TO  SOCIAL  FROORE88. 
PRELIMINARY   COUP-D*<EIL. 

After  having  placed  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  m  contrast,  in  a  religi- 
ons point  of  view,  in  the  picture  which 
I  have  just  drawn ;  after  having  shown 
the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other,  not  only  in  certainty,  but  also 
in  all  that  regards  the  instincts,  the 
feelings,  the  ideas,  the  characteristics 
of  the  human  mind,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  proper  to  approach  another  ques- 
tion, certainly  not  less  important,  but 
much  less  understood,  and  in  the  exa- 
mination of  which  we  shall  have  to 
contend  against  strong  antipathies, 
and  to  dissipate  many  prejudices  and 
errors.  Amid  the  difficulties  by  which 
the  question  that  I  am  about  to  under- 
take is  surrounded,  I  am  supported  by 
a  strong  hope  that  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  its  analogy  with  the  scien- 
tific taste  of  the  age,  will  invite  a  pe- 
rusal; and  that  I  shall  thereby  avoid 
the  danger  which  commonly  threatens 
those  wno  write  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  that  of  being  judged 
without  being  heard.  The  question 
may  be  statea  thus :  "  When  we  com- 
pare Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
which  do  we  find  the  most  favourable 
to  real  liberty,  to  the  real  progress  of 
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nations,  to  the  cause  of  civilisatioii?" 
Libert  J I  This  is  one  of  those  words 
which  are  as  generally  employed  as 
they  are  little  understood ;  words 
which,  because  they  contain  a  certain 
yague  idea,  which  is  easily  perceived, 
present  the  deceptive  appearance  of 
perfect  clearness,  while,  on  account  of 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  objects 
to  which  they  apply,  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  variety  of  meaninss,  and, 
consequently,  are  extremely  difficult 
to  comprehend.  Who  can  reckon  the 
number  of  applications  made  of  the 
word  liberty?  There  is  always  found 
in  this  word  a  certain  radical  idea, 
but  the  modifications  and  graduations 
to  which  the  idea  is  suhject  are  infi- 
nite. The  air  circulates  with  liberty ; 
we  move  the  soU  around  the  plant,  to 
enable  it  to  grow  and  increase  with 
liberty;  we  dean  out  the  bed  of  a 
stream  to  allow  it  to  How  with  Uberty ^ 
when  we  set  &ee  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  we  give  them  their  li- 
berty;  we  treat  a  friend  with  freedom; 
we  have  free  methods,  free  thoughts, 
free  expressions,  free  successions,  free 
will,  free  actions;  a  prisoner  has  no 
liberty;  nor  have  boys,  girls,  or  mar- 
ried people ;  a  man  behaves  with 
greater  freedom  in  a  foreign  country; 
soldiers  are  not  free;  there  are  men 
free  from  conscriptions,  from  contri- 
butions; we  have  free  votes,  free  ac- 
knowledgments, free  interpretation, 
free  evidence,  freedom  of  commerce, 
of  instruction,  of  the  press,  of  con- 
science, civil  freedom,  and  political 
freedom;  we  have  freedom  just,  un- 
just, rational,  irrational,  moderate,  ex- 
cessive, limited,  licentious,  seasonable, 
unseasonable.  But  I  need  not  pursue 
the  endless  enumeration.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  pause  here 
for  some  moments,  even  at  the  risk  of 
f&tiguing  the  reader;  perhaps  the  re- 
membrance of  all  this  may  serve  to 
engrave  deeply  on  our  minds  the  truth, 
that  when,  in  conversation,  in  writings, 
in  public  discussions,  in  laws,  this 
wora  is  so  frequently  employed  as  ap- 
plied to  objects  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, it  is  necessary  to  consider  ma- 
turely the  number  and  nature  of  the 
ideas  which  it  embraces  in  the  parti- 
cular case,  the  meaning  that  the  sub- 


ject needs,  the  modifications"  which 
the  circumstances  require,  and  the 
precaution  demanded  in  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  acceptation 
in  which  the  word  liberty  is  taken,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  always  implies  the 
absence  of  a  cause  restraining  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  in  order  to  fix  in  each  case  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  pay  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances as  well  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  power  of  which  the  exercise  is 
to  be  prevented  or  limited,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  various  objects  to 
which  it  applies,  the  conditions  of  its 
exercise,  as  also  the  character,  the 
power,  and  extent  of  the  means  which 
are  employed  to  restrain  it.  To  ex- 
plain this  matter,  let  it  be  proposed 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  proposi- 
tion, '*man  ought  to  enjoy  liberty  43f 
thought" 

It  is  here  affirmed  that  freedom  of 
thought  in  man  ought  not  to  be  re- 
strained; but  do  you  speak  of  physical 
force  exercised  directly  on  thought 
itself^  In  that  case  the  proposition 
is  entirely  vain;  for  as  such  an  appli- 
cation of  force  is  impossible,  it  is  use- 
less to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed. Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it 
IS  not  allowable  to  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  thought;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  liberty  of  manifesting  thought 
ought  not  to  be  hindered  or  restrained? 
You  have,  then,  made  a  great  step, 
you  have  placed  the  question  on  a 
difiPerent  footing.  But  if  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  every  man,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  on  all  sub- 
jects, has  a  right  to  give  utterance  to 
all  that  comes  into  his  head,  and  that 
in  any  way  he  may  think  proper,  you 
must  then  specify  the  things,  the  per- 
sons, the  places,  the  times,  the  sub- 
jects, the  conditions;  in  short,  you 
must  note  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
you  must  prohibit  altogether  in  some 
cases,  limit  in  others,  bind  in  some, 
loosen  in  others;  in  fine,  make  so 
many  restrictions,  that  you  will  make 
little  progress  in  establishing  your  ge- 
neral principle  of  freedom  of  thought, 
which  at  first  appeared  so  simple  and 
so  clear.  Even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
thought,  where  human  sight  does  not 
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extend,  and  which  is  open  to  the  eye 
of  God  alone,  what  means  the  liberty 
of  thought?  Is  it  owing  to  chance 
that  laws  are  imposed  on  thought  to 
which  it  is  obliged  to  submit  under 

Sain  of  losing  itself  in  chaos?  Can  it 
espise  the  rules  of  sound  reason? 
Can  it  refuse  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  good  sense?  Can  it  forget  that  its 
object  is  truth  ?  Can  it  disregard  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality?  Thus 
we  find,  in  examining  the  meaning^  of 
the  word  liberty,  even  as  applied  to 
what  is  certainly  freer  than  any  thing 
else  in  man,  viz.  thought — we  find 
such  a  number  and  variety  of  mean- 
ings, that  we  are  forced  to  make  many 
distinctions,  and  necessity  compels  us 
to  limit  the  general  proposition,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  in  op- 
position to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
good  sense,  the  eternal  laws  of  mo- 
rality, the  interests  of  individuals,  and 
the  peace  and  preservation  of  society; 
and  what  may  not  be  said  of  so  many 
claims  of  liberty  which  are  constantly 
propounded  in  language  intentionally 
vague  and  equivocal. 

I  avail  myself  of  these  examples  to 
prevent  any  confusion  of  ideas;  for  in 
defending  the  cause  of  Catholicism  I 
have  no  need  of  pleading  for  oppres- 
sion, nor  of  applauding  tyranny,  nor 
of  Approving  the  conduct  of  those  who 
hme  trodden  under  foot  men's  most 
sacred  rights.  Yes,  I  sa^,  sacred;  for 
after  the  august  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  preached,  man  is  sa- 
cred in  the  eyes  of  other  men  on  ac- 
count of  his  origin  and  divine  destiny, 
on  account  of  the  image  of  God  which 
is  reflected  in  him,  and  because  he  has 
been  redeemied  with  ineffable  good- 
ness and  love  by  the  Son  of  the  Eter- 
naL  This  divine  religion  declares  the 
rights  of  man  to  be  sacred;  for  its 
august  Founder  threatens  with  eternal 
punishment  not  only  those  who  kill  a 
man,  those  who  mutilate  or  rob  him, 
but  even  those  who  offend  him  in 
words :  "  He  who  shall  say  to  his  bro- 
ther, Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire."  (Matt.  v.  22.)  Thus  speaks 
our  divine  Lord. 

Our  hearts  swell  with  generous  in- 
dignation, when  we  hear  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  reproached  wi£  a 


tendency  towards  oppression.  It  is 
true  that  if  you  confound  the  spirit  of 
real  liberty  with  that  of  demagogues, 
you  will  not  find  it  in  Catholicism; 
but,  if  you  avoid  a  monstrous  misno- 
mer, if  you  give  to  the  word  liberty 
its  reasonable,  just,  useful,  and  bene- 
ficial signification,  then  the  Catholic 
religion  may  fearlessly  claim  the  gra- 
titude of  the  human  race,  /or  she  has 
civilised  the  nations  who  have  embraced 
her,  and  civilisation  is  true  liberty. 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  openly  confessed,  that 
Christianity  has  exercised  a  very  im- 
portant and  salutary  influence  on  the 
development  of  European  civilisation : 
if  this  fact  has  not  yet  had  given  to  it 
the  importance  which  it  deserves,  it 
is  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated.  With  respect  to  civilisa- 
tion, a  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
between  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  that  of  Catholicism;  its  merits 
are  lavished  on  the  former,  and  stinted 
to  the  latter,  by  those  who  forget  that, 
with  respect  to  European  civuisation, 
Catholicis^i  can  always  claim  the 
principal  share;  and,  as  far  as  many 
centuries  are  concerned,  an  exclusive 
one;  since,  during  all  that  long  pe- 
riod, she  worked  alone  at  the  great 
work.  People  have  not  been  willing 
to  see  that,  when  Protestantism  ap- 

S eared  in  Europe,  the  work  was  bor- 
ering  on  completion ;  with  an  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  which  I  cannot 
describe,  they  have  reproached  Ca- 
tholicism with  the  spirit  of  barbarism, 
ignorance,  and  oppression,  while  they 
were  making  an  ostentatious  display 
of  the  rich  civilisation,  knowledge, 
and  liberty,  for  which  they  were  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  her. 

If  they  did  not  desire  to  fathom 
the  intimate  connexion  between  Ca- 
tholicism and  European  civilisation, 
if  they  had  not  the  patience  necessary 
for  the  long  investigations  into  which 
this  examination  would  lead  them,  at 
least  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
countries  where  the  CathoHc  religion 
has  not  exerted  all  her  influence 
during  centuries  of  trouble,  and  com- 

Eare  them  with  those  in  which  she 
as  been  predominant.      The  East 
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and  the  West,  both  subject  to  great 
revolutions,  both  professing  Christi- 
anity, but  in  such  a  way  that  the  Ca- 
thohc  principle  was  weak  and  vacil- 
lating in  the  East,  while  it  was  ener- 
getic and  deeply  rooted  in  the  West; 
these,  we  say,  would  have  afforded 
two  very  good  points  of  comparison 
to  estimate  the  value  of  Christianity 
without  Catholicity,  when  the  civil- 
isation and  the  existence  of  nations 
were  at  stake.  In  the  West,  the  re- 
volutions were  multiplied  and  fearful; 
the  chaos  was  at  its  height;  and,  ne- 
vertheless, 9ut  of  chaos  came  light 
and  life.  Neither  the  barbarism  of 
the  nations  who  inundated  those 
countries,  and  established  themselves 
there,  nor  the  furious  assaults  of  Is- 
lamism,  even  in  the  days  of  its  neat- 
est power  and  enthusiasm,  could  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  the  germs  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  ci^lisation.  In  the  East, 
on  the  contrary,  all  tended  to  old  age 
and  decay;  nothing  revived;  and, 
under  the  blows  of  the  power  which 
was  ineffectual  against  us,  all  was 
shaken  to  pieces.  The  spiritual  power 
of  Borne,  and  its  influence  on  tempo- 
ral affiiirs,  have  certainly  borne  fruits 
very  different  from  those  produced, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  by  its 
violent  opponents. 

If  Europe  were  destined  one  day 
again  to  undergo  a  general  and  fear- 
fiu  revolution,  either  by  an  universal 
spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  or  by  a 
violent  invasion  by  pauperism  of  so- 
cial and  proprietary  rights ;  if  the 
colossus  of  the  North,  seated  on  its 
throne  amid  eternal  snows,  with 
knowledge  in  its  head,  and  blind  force 
in  its  hands,  possessing  at  once  the 
means  of  civilisation,  and  unceasingly 
tuminc  towards  the  East,  the  South, 
and  the  West,  that  covetous  and 
crafty  look,  which  in  history  is  the 
characteristic  march  of  all  invading 
empires ;  if,  availing  itself  of  a  fa- 
vourable moment,  it  were  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope, then  we  should  perhaps  have  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  Catholic 
principle  in  gpreat  extremity,  then  we 
should  feel  the  power  of  the  unity 
which  is  proclaimed  and  supported 
by  Catholicism,  and  while  caUing  to 


mind  the  middle  ages,  we  should  come 
to  acknowledge  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  weakness  of  the  East  and  the 
strength  of  the  West  Then  would 
be  remembered  a  fact,  which,  though 
but  of  yesterday,  is  falling  into  obli- 
vion, VIZ.  that  tne  nation  whose  heroic 
courage  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
was  proverbially  Uatholic;  and  who 
knows  whether,  in  the  attempts  made 
in  Russia  against  Catholicism,  at- 
tempts which  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  deplored  in  such  touching 
language — who  knows  whether  there 
be  not  the  secret  influence  of  a  pre- 
sentiment, perhaps  even  a  foresight 
of  the  necessity  of  weakening  that 
sublime  power,  which,  when  the  cause 
of  humanity  was  at  stake,  has  been 
in  all  ages  the  centre  of  great  at-* 
tempts?    But  let  us  return. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  since  the 
16th  century,  European  civilisation 
has  shown  hfe  and  brilliancy;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  attribute  this  pheno- 
menon to  Protestantism.  In  order  to 
examine  the  extent  and  influence  of 
a  fact,  we  ought  not  to  be  contented 
with  the  events  which  have  followed 
it, — it  is  also  necessary  to  consider 
whether  these  events  were  already 
prepared;  whether  they  are  any  thing 
more  than  the  necessary  result  of  an- 
terior facts;  and  we  must  take  care 
not  to  reason  in  a  way  which  is  justly 
declared  to  be  sophistical  by  logicians, 
post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc :  after  that, 
therefore  on  account  of  it  Without 
Protestantism,  and  before  it,  £uro» 
pean  civilisation  was  already  very 
much  advanced,  thanks  to  the  labours 
and  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  the  greatness  and  splendour 
which  it  subsequently  displayed  were 
not  owing  to  it,  but  in  spite  of  it 

Erroneous  ideas  on  this  matter 
have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  not  been  deeply  studied; 
and  that,  without  entering  into  a  se- 
rious examination  of  Church  history, 
men  have  too  often  contented  them- 
selves with  throwing  a  superficial 
coup-cTceil  over  the  principles  of  bro- 
therhood which  she  has  so  much  re- 
commended. In  order  fully  to  under- 
stand an  institution,  it  is  not  enough 
to  remain  satisfied  with  its  leading 
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ideas ;  it  is  necessary  to  follow  aU  its 
steps,  see  how  it  realises  its  ideas, 
and  how  it  triumphs  over  the  obsta- 
cles that  oppose  it.  We  shall  never 
form  a  complete  idea  of  an  historical 
fact,  unless  we  carefully  study  its 
history.  Now  the  study  of  Church 
history  in  its  relations  with  civilisa- 
tion, is  still  incomplete.  It  is  not  that 
ecclesiastical  history  has  not  been  pro- 
foundly studied;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  since  the  spirit  of  social  analysis 
has  been  developed,  that  history  has 
not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  those 
admirable  labours  which  have  thrown 
so  much  light  upon  it  in  a  critical 
and  dogmatical  point  of  view. 

Another  impediment  to  the  com- 
plete comprehension  of  this  matter  is, 
that  an  exaggerated  degree  of  import- 
ance is  given  to  the  intentions  of  men, 
and  that  the  great  march  of  events  is 
too  much  neglected.  The  greatness 
of  events  is  measured,  and  their  na- 
ture is  judged  of,  by  the  immediate 
means  which  produces  them,  and  ttie 
objects  of  the  men  whose  actions  are 
treated  of;  this  is  a  very  important 
error.  The  eye  ought  to  range  over 
a  wider  field;  we  ought  to  observe 
the  successive  development  of  ideas, 
the  influence  which  they  have  exer- 
cised on  events,  the  institutions  which 
have  sprung  from  them;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  see  all  these  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  that  is,  on  a  large 
scale,  without  stopping  to  consider 
particular  and  isolated  facts.  It  is  an 
important  truth,  which  ought  to  be 
deeply  engraven  on  the  mind,  that 
when  one  of  those  great  facts  which 
change  the  lot  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  is  developed, 
it  is  rarely  understood  by  those  who 
take  part  in  it,  and  figure  as  the  prin- 
cipal actors.  The  march  of  homanity 
is  a  grand  drama;  the  parts  are  played 
by  persons  who  pass  by  and  disappear : 
man  is  very  little;  God  alone  is  great. 
Neither  the  actors  who  figured  on  the 
scene  in  the  ancient  empires  of  the 
East,  nor  Alexander  invading  Asia 
and  reducing  numberless  nations  into 
servitude,  nor  the  Bomans  subjugating 
the  world,  nor  the  barbarians  over- 
turning the  empire  and  breaking  it 
in  pieces,  nor  the  Mussulmen  ru£ng 


Asia  and  Africa  and  menacing  the  in- 
dependence of  Europe,  knew,  or  could 
know,  that  they  were  the  instruments 
in  the  great  designs  whereof  we  ad- 
mire the  execution. 

I  mean  to  show  from  this,  that 
when  we  have  to  do  with  Christian 
civilisation,  when  we  collect  and  an- 
alyse the  facts  which  distinguish  its 
march,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  often 
even  proper,  to  suppose  that  the  men 
who  have  contributed  to  it  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner  understood,  to 
the  full  extent,  the  results  of  their 
own  efforts.  It  is  glory  enough  for 
a  man  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  chosen 
instrument  of  Providence,  without  the 
necessity  of  attributing  to  him  great 
ability  or  lofty  ambition.  It  is  enough 
to  observe  that  a  ray  of  light  has  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  illumined 
his  brow ;  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  he  foresaw  that  this  ray,  by 
reflection,  was  destined  to  shed  a 
brilliant  light  on  future  generations. 
Little  men  are  commonly  smaller 
than  they  think  themselves,  but  great 
men  are  often  greater  than  they  ima- 
gine; if  they  do  not  know  all  their 
grandeur,  it  is  because  they  are  igno- 
rant that  they  are  the  instruments  of 
the  high  designs  of  Providence.  An- 
other observation,  which  we  ought 
always  to  have  present  in  the  study 
of  these  great  events,  is,  that  we  ought 
not  to  expect  a  system  of  which  the 
connexion  and  harmony  are  apparent 
at  the  first  coup^ceiL  We  must  ex- 
pect to  see  some  irregularities  and 
objects  of  an  unpleasant  aspect;  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  tne  childish 
impatienee  of  anticipating  the  time; 
it  is  indispensable  to  abandon  that 
desire  which  we  always  have,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  which 
always  urges  us  t©  seek  every  thing 
in  conformity  with  our  own  ideas, 
and  to  see  every  thing  advance  in  the 
way  most  pleasing  to  «us. 

Do  you  not  see  nature  herself,  so 
varied,  so  rich,  so  grand,  lavish  her 
treasures  in  disorder,  hide  her  inesti- 
mable precious  stones  and  her  most 
valuable  veins  of  metal  in  masses  of 
earth?  See  how  she  presents  huge 
chains  of  mountains,  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  fearful  precipices,  in  con- 
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trast  with  her  wide  and  smiling  plains. 
Do  you  not  observe  this  apparent  dis- 
order, this  prodigality,  in  the  midst 
of  which  numberless  agents  work,  in 
secret  concert,  to  produce  the  admir- 
able whole  which  enchants  our  eyes 
and  ravishes  the  lover  of  nature?  So 
with  society;  the  facts  are  dispersed, 
scattered  here  and  there,  frequently 
offering  no  appearance  of  order  or 
concert ;  events  succeed  each  other, 
act  on  each  other,  without  the  design 
being  discovered;  men  unite,  separate, 
co-operate,  and  contend;  and  never- 
theless time,  that  indispensable  agent 
in  the  production  of  great  works,  ^oes 
on,  and  all  is  accomplished  according 
to  the  destinies  marked  out  in  the  se- 
crets of  the  Eternal. 

This  is  the  march  of  humanity; 
this  is  the  rule  for  the  philosophic 
study  of  history ;  this  is  the  way  to 
comprehend  the  influence  of  tnose 
productive  ideas,  of  those  powerful 
institutions,  which  from  time  to  time 
appear  among  men  to  change  the  face 
of  the  earth.  When  in  a  study  of 
this  kind  we  discover  acting  at  the 
bottom  of  things  a  productive  idea,  a 
powerful  institution,  the  mind,  far 
from  being  frightened  at  meeting  with 
some  irregularities,  is  inspired,  on  the 
contrary,  with  fresh  courage ;  for  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  idea  is  full  of 
truth,  that  the  institution  is  instinct 
with  life,  when  we  see  them  pass 
through  the  chaos  of  ages,  Jind  come 
safe  out  of  the  frightful  ordeals.  Of 
what  importance  is  it  that  certain  men 
were  not  influenced  by  the  idea,  that 
they  did  not  answer  tne  object  of  the 
institution,  if  the  latter  has  survived 
its  revolutions,  and  the  former  has 
not  been  swallowed  up  in  the  stormy 
sea  of  the  passions?  To  mention  the 
weaknesses,  the  miseries,  the  faults, 
the  crimes  of  men,  is  to  make  the 
most  eloquent  apology  for  the  idea 
and  the  institution. 

In  viewing  mankind  in  this  way,  we 
do  not  take  them  out  of  their  proper 
places,  and  we  do  not  require  from 
them  more  than  is  reasonable.  We 
see  them  enclosed  in  the  deep  bed  of 
the  great  torrent  of  events,  and  we  do 
not  attribute  to  their  intellects,  or  to 
their  wills,  any  thing  which  exceeds 


the  sphere  appointed  for  them;  we  do 
not  on  that  account  fail  to  appreciate 
in  a  proper  manner  the  nature  and 
the  greatness  of  the  works  in  which 
they  take  part,  but  we  avoid  giving  to 
them  an  exaggerated  importance,  by 
honouring  them  with  eulogiums  which 
they  do  not  deserve,  or  reproaching 
them  unjustly.  These  times  and  cir- 
cumstances are  not  monstrously  con- 
founded; the  observer  sees  with  calm- 
ness and  sang  froid  the  events  which 
pass  before  his  eyes;  he  speaks  not 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  as  he 
would  of  tnat  of  Napoleon,  and  is  not 
hurried  into  bitter  invectives  against 
Gregory  VIL  because  he  did  not 
adopt  the  same  line  of  political  con- 
duct as  Gregory  XVI. 

Observe,  that  I  do  not  ask  from  the 
philosophical  historian  an  impassive 
mdifference  to  good  and  evil,  for  jus- 
tice and  injustice  ;  I  do  not  claim  in- 
dulgence for  vice,  nor  would  I  refuse 
eulogiums  on  virtue.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  school  of  historic  fa- 
talism, which  would  bring  back  to  the 
world  the  destiny  of  the  ancients  ;  a 
school  which,  if  it  acquired  influence, 
would  corrupt  the  best  part  of  history, 
and  stifle  the  most  generous  emotions. 
I  see  in  the  march  of  society  a  plan» 
■a  harmony,  but  not  a  blind  necessity ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  events  are  min- 
gled up  together  indiscriminately  in 
the  dark  urn  of  destiny,  nor  that  fa- 
talism holds  the  world  enclosed  in  an 
iron  circle.  But  I  see  a  wonderful 
chain  extending  through  the  course 
of  centuries,  a  chain  which  does  not 
fetter  the  movements  of  individuals  or 
of  nations,  and  which  accommodates 
itself  to  the  ebb  and  flow  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  things;  at 
its  touch  great  thoughts  arise  in  the 
minds  of  men;  this  chain  is  suspended 
hy  the  hand  of  the  Eternal,  it  is  the 
work  of  infinite  intelligence  and  inef- 
fable love. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DID  THERE  EXIST  AT  THE  EPOCH 
WHEN  CHRISTIANITY  APPEARED 
ANT  OTHER  PRINCIPLE  OF  REGE- 
NERATION? 

In  what  condition  did  Christianity 
find  the  world?  This,  is  a  question 
which  ought  to  fix  all  our  attention, 
if  we  wish  to  appreciate  correctly  the 
blessings  conferred  by  that  divine  re- 
ligion on  individuals  and  on  society, 
if  we  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  real 
character  of  Christian  civilisation. 
Certainly  at  the  time  when  Christi- 
anity appeared,  society  presented  a 
dark  picture.  Covered  with  fine  ap- 
pearances, but  infected  to  the  heart 
with  a  mortal  malady,  it  presented  an 
image  of  the  most  repugnant  corrup- 
tion, veiled  by  a  brilliant  garb  of  os- 
tentation and  opulence.  Morality  was 
without  reality,  manners  without  mo- 
desty, the  passions  without  restraint, 
the  laws  without  authority,  and  reli- 
gion without  God.  Ideas  were  at  the 
mercy  of  prejudices,  of  religious  fana- 
ticism, and  of  philosophical  subtilties. 
Man  was  a  profound  mystery  to  him- 
self; he  did  not  know  how  to  estimate 
his  own  dignity,  for  he  reduced  it  to 
the  level  of  brutes;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  exaggerate  its  importance,^ 
he  did  not  know  how  to  confine  it 
within  the  limits  marked  out  by  rea- 
son and  nature :  and  it  is  well  worthy 
of  observation,  that  while  a  great  part 
of  the  human  race  groaned  in  the 
most  abject  servitude,  heroes,  and 
even  the  most  abominable  monsters, 
were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  gods. 

Such  elements  must,  sooner  or  later, 
haveproduced  social  dissolution.  Even 
if  the  violent  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians had  not  taken  place,  society 
must  have  been  overturned  sooner  or 
later;  for  it  did  not  possess  a  fertile 
idea,  a  consoling  thought,  or  a  beam 
of  hope,  to  preserve  it  from  ruin. 

Idolatry  had  lost  its  strength;  it 
was  an  expedient  exhausted  by  time, 
and  by  the  gross  abuse  which  the 
passions  had  made  of  it.  Its  fragile 
tissue  once  exposed  to  the  dissolving 
influence  of  philosophical  observation, 
idolatry  was  entirely  disgraced;  and 


if  the  rooted  force  of  habit  still  exer- 
cised a  mechanical  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  that  influence  which  is 
neither  capable  of  re-establishing  har- 
mony in  society,  nor  of  producing 
that  fiery  enthusiasm  whicn  inspires 
great  actions — enthusiasm  which  in 
virgin  hearts  may  be  excited  by  su- 
perstition the  most  irrational  and  ab- 
surd; to  judge  of  them  by  the  relax- 
ation of  morals,  by  the  enervated 
weakness  of  character,  by  the  effemi- 
nate luxury,  by  the  complete  aban- 
donment to  the  most  repulsive  amuse- 
ments and  the  most  snameful  plea- 
sures, it  is  clear  that  religious  ideas 
no  longer  possessed  the  majesty  of 
the  heroic  age;  no  longer  efficacious, 
they  only  exerted  on  men's  minds  a 
feeble  influence,  while  they  served  in 
a  lamentable  manner  as  mstruments 
of  dissolution.  Now  it  was  impossible 
for  it  to  be  otherwise:  nations  who 
had  obtained  the  high  degree  of  cul- 
tivation of  the  GrecKS  and  Romans; 
nations  who  had  heard  their  great 
sages  dispute  on  the  grand  questions 
of  divinity  and  man,  could  not  con- 
tinue in  tne  state  of  simplicity  which 
was  necessary  to  believe  with  good 
faith  the  intolerable  absurdities  of 
which  Paganism  is  full;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  disposition  of  mind 
among  the  ignorant  portion  of  the 
people,  assuredly  those  who  were 
raised  above  the  common  standard 
did  not  believe  them — those  who  lis- 
tened to  philosophers  as  enlightened 
as  Cicero,  and  who  daily  enjoyed  the 
malicious  railleries  of  their  satirical 
poets. 

If  religion  was  impotent,  was  there 
not  another  means,  viz.  knowledge? 
Before  we  examine  what  was  to  be 
hoped  from  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  knowledge  never  founded 
a  society,  nor  was  it  ever  able  to  re- 
store one  that  had  lost  its  balance. 
In  looking  over  the  history  of  ancient 
times,  we  find  at  the  head  of  some 
nations  eminent  men  who,  thanks  to 
the  magic  influence  which  they  exer- 
cised over  others,  dictated  laws,  cor- 
rected abuses,  rectified  ideas,  reformed 
morals,  and  established  a  government 
on  wise  principles;  thus  securing,  in 
a  more  or  less  satisfactory  manner, 
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the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those 
who  were  confided  to  their  care.  But 
we  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we 
imagined  that  these  men  proceeded 
according  to  what  we  call  scientific 
combinations.  Generally  simple  and 
rude,  they  acted  according  to  the  im- 
pulses of  their  generous  hearts,  only 
guided  by  the  wisdom  and  good  sense 
of  the  fiither  of  a  family  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  domestic  afiairs :  never 
did  these  men  adopt  for  their  rule  the 
wretched  subtilties  which  we  call  the- 
ories, the  crude  mass  of  ideas  which 
we  disguise  under  the  pompous  name 
of  science.  Were  the  most  distin- 
guished days  of  Greece  those  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle?  The  proUd  Romans, 
who  conquered  the  world,  certainly 
had  not  the  extent  and  yariety  of 
knowledge  of  the  Augustan  age;  and 
yet  who  would  exchange  the  tmies  or 
the  men? 

Modem  times  also  can  show  im- 
portant eyidences  of  the  sterility  of 
science  in  creating  social  institutions; 
a  thing  which  is  the  more  evident 
as  the  practical  effects  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences  are  the  more  visible.  It 
seems  that  in  the  latter  sciences  man 
has  a  power  which  he  has  not  in  the 
former;  although,  when  the  matter 
is  fuUy  examin^,  the  difference  does 
not  appear  so  great  as  at  the  first 
coup-aaeiL  Let  us  shortly  compare 
their  respective  results. 

When  man  seeks  to  apply  the  know- 
ledge which  he  has  acquired  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  he  sees  himself 
compelled  to  pay  reroect  to  her;  as, 
whatever  might  be  his  wishes,  his 
weak  arm  could  not  make  any  great 
bouleversementf  he  is  obliged  to  make 
his  attempts  limited  in  extent,  and  the 
desire  of  success  induces  him  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  which  go- 
vern the  bodies  he  has  to  do  with. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  appli- 
cation made  of  the  social  sciences. 
There  man  is  able  to  act  directly  and 
immediately  on  society  itself,  on  its 
eternal  foundations;  he  does  not  con- 
sider himself  necessarily  bound  to 
make  his  attempts  on  a  small  scale, 
or  to  respect  the  eternal  laws  of  so- 
ciety; he  is  able,  on  the  contrary,  to 
imagine  those  laws  as  he  pleases,  in- 


dulge in  as  many  subtilties  as  he 
thinks  proper,  and  bring  about  disas- 
ters which  humanity  laments.  Let  us 
remember  the  extravagances  which 
have  found  favour,  with  respect  to 
nature,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  we  shall  see 
what  would  have  become  of  the  ad- 
mirable machine  of  the  universe  if 
philosophers  had  had  full  powers  over 
it.  Descartes  said,  **  Give  me  matter 
and  motion,  and  I  will  form  a  world!" 
He  could  not  derange  an  atom  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  Rousseau,  in 
his  turn,  dreamed  of  placing  society 
on  a  new  basis,  and  he  upset  the  so- 
cial state.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  science,  properly  so  called,  has 
little  power  m  the  organisation  of 
society;  this  ought  to  be  remembered 
in  modem  times,  when  it  boasts  so 
much  of  its  pretended  fertility.  It 
attributes  to  its  own  labours  what  is 
the  fruit  of  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  the 
instinctive  law  of  nations,  and  some- 
times of  the  inspirations  of  genius: 
now  neither  this  instinct  of  nations 
nor  genius  at  all  resemble  science. 

But  without  pushing  these  general 
considerations  any  further,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  very  useful  in  leading  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  man,  what  could  be 
hoped  from  Uie  false  Ught  of  science 
which  was  preserved  in  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  schools  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of?  However  limited  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, even  the  most  distinguished, 
may  have  been  on  these  subjects,  we 
must  allow  that  the  names  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  command  some 
degree  of  respect,  and  that  amid  their 
errors  and  mistakes  they  give  us 
thoughts  which  are  really  worthy  of 
their  lofty  genius.  But  when  Christi- 
anity appeared,  the  germs  of  know- 
ledge planted  by  them  had  been  de- 
stroyea;  dreams  had  taken  the  place 
of  high  and  fruitful  thoughts,  the  love 
of  disputation  had  replaced  that  of 
wisdom,  sophistry  ana  subtilties  had 
been  substituted  for  mature  judgment 
and  severe  reasoning.  The  ancient 
schools  had  been  upset,  others  as 
sterile  as  they  were  strange  had  been 
formed  out  of  their  ruins;  on  all  sides 
there  appeared  a  swarm  of  sophists 
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like  the  impure  insects  which  announce 
the  corruption  of  a  dead  body.  The 
Church  has  preserved  for  us  a  yery 
yaluable  means  of  judging  of  the  sci- 
ence of  that  time  in  the  history  of  the 
early  heresies.  Without  speaking  of 
what  therein  desenres  all  our  indig- 
nation, as,  for  example,  their  profound 
inmiorality,  can  we  find  any  thing 
more  empty,  absurd,  or  pitiable?  (14.) 

The  Roman  legislation,  so  praise- 
worthy for  its  justice  and  its  equity, 
its  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  much 
as  it  deseryes  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  an- 
cient civilisation,  was  vet  not  capable 
of  preventing  the  dissolution  with 
which  society  was  threatened.  Never 
did  it  owe  its  safety  to  Jurisconsults; 
so  great  a  work  is  oeyond  the  sphere 
of  action  of  jurisprudence.  Let  us 
suppose  the  laws  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble, the  jurisprudence  carried  to  the 
highest  point,  the  jurisconsults  ani- 
mated by  the  purest  fSeelings  and 
guided  by  the  most  honest  intentions; 
what  would  all  this  avail  if  the  heart 
of  society  is  corrupt,  if  moral  princi- 
ples have  lost  their  force,  if  manners 
are  in  continual  opposition  with  laws? 
Let  us  consider  tne  picture  of  Roman 
manners  such  as  their  own  historians 
have  painted  them;  we  shall  not  find 
even  a  reflection  of  the  equity,  justice, 
and  good  sense  which  made  the  Ro- 
man laws  deserve  the  glorious  name 
of  written  reason. 

To  give  a  proof  of  impartiality,  I 
purposely  omit  the  blemishes  ^om 
which  the  Roman  law  was  certainly 
not  exempt;  for  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
accused  of  wishing  to  lower  every 
thing  which  is  not  the  work  of  Christi- 
anity. Yet  I  must  not  pass  over  in 
silence  the  important  fEu:t,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  true  that  Christianity  had 
no  share  in  perfecting  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Rome;  I  do  not  mean  merely 
during  the  period  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt,  but  even  at  a  prior  period.  It 
is  certain  that  some  time  before  the 
coining  of  Jesus  Christ  the  number  of 
the  Rioman  laws  was  xery  consider- 
able, and  that  their  study  and  arrange- 
ment already  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men. 


We  know  from  Suetonius  (/n  Casctr, 
c.  44)  that  Julius  Csesar  had  under- 
taken the  extremely  useful  task  of 
condensing  into  a  small  number  of 
books  those  which  were  the  most  se- 
lect and  necessary  among  the  immense 
collection  of  laws;  a  similar  idea  oc- 
curred to  Cicero,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
the  methodical  digest  of  the  civil  law 
(de  jure  civili  in  arte  redigendo),  as 
Aulusi  GreHius  attests.  {Noet  Att.  lib. 
i.  c.  22.)  According  to  Tacitus,  this 
work  also  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus.  Certainly 
these  proiects  show  that  legislation 
was  not  m  its  infiincy;-  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  Roman  law  as 
we  possess  *it,  is  in  great  part  the  pro- 
duce of  later  ages.  Many^  of  the  most 
famous  jurists,  whose  opinions  form 
a  considerable  part  of  me  law,  lived 
long  after  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  to  the  constitutions  of  the  em- 
perors, their  venr  names  remind  us  of 
die  time  when  they  were  digested. 

These  facts  bemg  estaluished,  I 
shall  observe  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  emperors  and  jurists 
were  pagans,  the  Christian  ideas  had 
no  influence  on  their  works.  The 
number  of  Christians  was  immense  in 
all  places;  even  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  had  been  persecuted,  the  heroic 
courage  which  they  had  displayed  in 
the  fistce  of  torments  and  death,  had 
drawn  upon  them  the  attention  of  all 
the  world;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
this  should  not  have  excited  among 
men  of  reflection  curiosity  enough  to 
examine  what  was  taught  by  this  new 
religion  to  its  proselytes.  The  read- 
ing of  the  apologies  for  Christianity 
already  written  in  the  first  ages  with 
so  much  force  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence, the  works  of  various  kinds 
Eublished  by  the  early  Fathers,  the 
omilies  of  Bishops  to  their  people, 
contain  so  much  wisdom,  breathe  such 
a  love  for  truth  and  justice,  and  pro- 
claim so  loudly  the  eternal  principles 
of  morality,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  their  mfluence  should  not  be  felt 
even  by  those  who  condemned  the 
religion  of  Christ.  When  doctrines 
having  for  their  object  the  greatest 
questions  which  affect  man  are  spread 
every  where,  propagated  with  fervent 
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zeal,  receiyed  with  lore  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  disciples,  and  main- 
tained by  the  talent  and  knowledge  of 
illustrious  men,  these  doctrines  make 
a  profound  impression  in  all  directions, 
and  i^Rect  even  those  who  warmly 
combat  them.  Their  influence  in  this 
case  is  imperceptible,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  and  reaL  They  act  like  the 
exhalations  which  impregnate  the  at- 
mosphere ;  with  the  air  we  inhale 
sometimes  death,  and  sometimes  a 
salutary  odour  which  purifies  and 
strengmens  us. 

Such   must  necessarily  have  been 
the  case  with  a  doctrine  which  was 
preached  in  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner, propagated  with  so  much  rapidity, 
and  of  which  the  truth,  sealed  by  tor- 
rents of  blood,  was  defended  by  writers 
such  as  Justin  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Ireneus,   and  Tertullian.    The  pro- 
found wisdom,  the  ravishing  beauty 
of  these  doctrines,  explained  by  the 
Christian  doctors,  must  have  called 
attention  to  the  sources  whence  they 
flowed;  it  was  natural  that  curiosity 
thus  excited  should  put  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  hands  of  many  philoso- 
phers and  jurists.  Would  it  be  strange 
if  Epictetus  had  imbibed  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  if  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence 
had  imperceptibly  received  the  inspi- 
ration  of   a  r^gipn  whose  power, 
spreading    in  a  wonderful   manner, 
took  possession  of  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety?    Burning  zeal  for  truth  and 
justice,    the    spirit    of   brotherhood, 
grand  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  man, 
the  continued  themes  of  Christian  in- 
struction, could  not  remain  confined 
to  the  circle  of  the  Churches  children. 
More  or  less  rapidly  they  penetrated 
aU  classes;  and  when,  by  the  conver- 
sion  of  Constantine,  they  acquired 
political  influence  and  imperial  autho- 
rity, it  was  only  the  repetition  of  an 
ordinary  phenomenon;  when  a  system 
has  become  very  powerful  in  the  so- 
cial order,  it  ends^by  exerting  an  em- 
pire, or  at  least  an  influence,  in  the 
politicaL 

I  leave  these  observations  to  the 
judgment  of  thinking  men  with  per- 
fect confidence;  I  am  sure  that  if  they 
do  not  adopt  them,  at  least  they  will 


not  consider  them  unworthy  of  re- 
flection. We  live  at  a  time  fruitful 
in  great  events,  and  when  important 
revolutions  have  taken  place;  there- 
fore we  are  better  able  to  understand 
the  immense  effects  of  indirect  and 
slow  influences,  the  powerful  ascen- 
dency of  ideas,  and  the  irresistible 
force  with  which  doctrines  work  their 
way. 

To  this  want  of  vital  principles 
capable  of  regenerating  society,  to 
allthose  elements  of  dissolution  which 
it  contained  within  itself,  was  joined 
another  evil  of  no  slight  importance, 
— the  vice  of  its  political  organisation. 
The  world  being  under  the  yoke  of 
Borne,  hundreds  of  naitions  difltBring 
in  manners  and  customs  were  heaped 
together  in  confusion,  like  spoils  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  constrained  to 
form  a  factitious  body,  like  trophies 
placed  upon  a  spear.  The  unity  of 
the  government  oeing  violent,  could 
not  Se  advantageous  ;  and  moreover, 
as  it  was  despotic,  from  the  emperor 
down  to  the  lowest  pro-consul  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  could  not  produce  any 
other  result  than  the  debasement  and 
degradation  of  nations,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  display 
that  elevation  and  enerey  of  charac- 
ter, which  are  the  precious  fruit  of  a 
feelkig  of  self-dignity  and  love  for 
national  independence.    If  Kome  had 

E reserved  her  ancient  manners,  if  she 
ad  retained  in  her  bosom  warriors 
as  celebrated  for  the  simplicity  and 
austerity  of  their  lives  as  for  the  re- 
nown of  their  victories,  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  conquerors  might  have 
been  communicated,  as  a  young  and 
robust  heart  reanimates  with  its  vigour 
a  body  attenuated  by  diseases.  Un- 
fortunately such  was  not  the  case. 
The  Fabiuses,  the  CamiUuses,  the 
Scipios,  would  not  have  acknowledged 
their  unworthy  posterity  ;  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  like  a  slave, 
was  trodden  tmder  the  feet  of  mon- 
sters who  mounted  to  the  throne  by 
perjury  and  violence,  stained  their 
sceptres  with  corruption  and  cruelty, 
ana  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins. 
The  authority  of  the  Senate  and  peo- 
ple had  disappeared ;  only  vain  imi- 
tations   of  tnem  were  left,  vestigia 
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morientis  libertatis,  as  Tacitus  calls 
them,  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty ; 
and  this  roval  people,  who  formerly 
disposed  of  kingdoms,  consulships, 
legions,  and  all,  then  thought  only 
of  two  things,  food  and  games. 

"  Qui  dabat  olim 
Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Gontinet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Panem  et  Gircenses." 

JnncNAL,  Satire  x. 

In  fine,  in  the  plenitude  of  time 
Christianity  appeared ;  and  without 
annoimcing  any  change  in  political 
forms,  without  intermeddling  in  the 
temporal  and  earthly,  it  brought  to 
mankind  a  twofold  salvation,  by  call- 
ing them  to  the  path  of  eternal  felicity, 
but  at  the  same  time  bountifully  sup- 
plying them  with  the  only  means  of 
preservation  from  social  dissolution, 
the  germ  of  a  regeneration  slow  and 
pacific,  but  grand,  immense,  and  last- 
mg,  and  secure  from  the  revolutions 
of  ages;  and  this  preservative  against 
social  dissolution,  this  germ  of  invalu- 
able improvements,  was  a  pure  and 
lofty  doctrine,  diffused  among  all 
mankind,  without  exception  of  age, 
of  sex,  and  of  condition,  as  the  rain 
which  falls  on  an  arid  and  thirsty 
soil  like  dew.  No  religion  has  ever 
equalled  Christianity  in  knowledge 
of  the  hidden  means  of  influencing 
man  ;  none  has  ever,  when  doing  so, 
paid  so  high  a  compliment  to  his  dig- 
nity ;  and  Christianity  has  always 
adopted  the  principle,  that  the  first 
step  in  gaining  possession  of  the  whole 
man  is  that  of  gaining  his  mind;  and 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  either  to 
destroy  evil  or  to  effect  good,  to  adopt 
intellectual  means :  thereby  it  has  given 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  systems  of  vio- 
lence which  prevailed  oefore  its  ex- 
istence; it  has  proclaimed  the  whole- 
some truth,  that  in  influencing  men, 
the  weakest  and  most  unworthy  me- 
thod is  force;  a  fruitful  and  beneficial 
truth,  which  opened  to  humanity  a 
new  and  happy  future.  It  is  only 
since  Christianity  that  we  find  the 
lessons  of  the  sublimest  philosophy 
taught  to  all  classes  of  the  people  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places;  the  loftiest 
truths  relating  to  God  and  man,  the 
rules  of  the  purest  morality,  are  not 


communicated  to  a  chosen  number  of 
disciples  in  hidden  and  mysterious 
instructions;  the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  bolder,  it  has  ventured 
to  reveal  to  man  the  whole  naked 
truth,  and  that  in  public,  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  that  generous  boldness 
which  is  the  inseparable  companion 
of  the  truth.  "  That  which  I  tell  you 
in  the  dark,  speak  ye  in  the  light; 
and  that  which  you  hear  in  the  ear, 
preach  ye  upon  the  housetop.'*  (Matt. 
X.27.) 

As  soon  as  Christianity  and  Pa- 
ganism met  face  to  face,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  former  was  rendered  pal- 
pable, not  only  by  its  doctrines  them- 
selves, but  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
propagated  them.  It  might  easily  be 
imagined  that  a  religion  so  wise  and 
pure  in  its  teachings,  and  which,  in 

Sropagating  them,  addressed  itself 
irectly  to  the  mind  and  heart,  must 
quickly  drive  from  its  usurped  do- 
minion the  religion  of  imposture  and 
falsehood ;  and,  indeed,  what  did  Pa- 
ganism do  for  the  good  of  man  ?  What 
moral  truths  did  it  teach  ?  how  did  it 
check  the  correction  of  manners  ? 
"  As  to  morals,"  says  St  Augustine, 
"  why  have  not  the  gods  chosen  to 
take  care  of  those  of  their  adorers, 
and  prevent  their  irregularities?  As 
to  the  true  God,  it  is  with  justice  that 
He  has  neglected  those  who  did  not 
serve  Him.  But  whence  comes  it  that 
those  gods,  of  whom  ungrateful  men 
complain  that  the  worship  is  forbidden, 
have  not  established  laws  to  increase 
the  virtue  of  their  adorers  ?  Was  it 
not  reasonable  that,  as  men  undertook 
their  mysteries  and  sacrifices,  the 
gods,  on  their  side,  should  undertake 
to  regulate  the  inanners  and  actions 
of  man  ?  It  is  replied,  that  no  one  is 
wicked  but  because  he  wishes  to  be 
so.  Who  doubts  this  ?  but  the  gods 
ought  not  on  that  account  to  conceal 
from  their  worshippers  precepts  that 
might  serve  to  make  them  practise 
virtue.  They  were,  on  the  contrary, 
under  the  obligation  of  publishing 
those  precepts  aloud,  of  admonishing 
and  rebuking  sinners  by  their  pro- 
phets ;  of  publicly  threatening  punish- 
ments to  those  who  did  evil,  and  pro- 
mising rewards  to  those  who  did  well. 
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Was  there  ever  heard,  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  a  loud  and  generous  voice 
teaching  any  thing  of  the  kind?**  (i>e 
Civit  lu>.  iL  c.  4.)  The  holy  doctor 
afterwards  paints  a  dark  picture  of 
the  infamies  and  abominations  which 
were  committed  in  the  spectacles  and 
sacred  eames  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  gods — games  and  spectacles  at 
which  he  had  himself  assisted  in  his 
youth  ;  he  continues  thus :  **  Thence 
it  comes  that  these  divinities  have 
taken  no  care  to  regulate  the  man- 
ners of  the  cities  and  nations  who 
adore  them,  or  to  avert  by  their  threats 
those  dreadful  evils  which  injure  not 
only  fields  and  vineyards,  hou^^  and 
properties,  or  the  body  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  mind,  but  the  mind  itself, 
the  directress  of  the  body,  whidi  was 
drenched  with  their  iniquities.  Or  if 
it  be  pretended  that  they  did  make 
such  menaces,  let  them  be  shown  and 
proved  to  us.  But  let  there  not  be 
alleged  a  few  secret  words  whispered 
in  the  ears  of  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  which,  with  a  great  deal  of 
mystery,  were  to  teach  virtue.  It  is 
necessary  to  point  out,  to  name  the 
places  consecrated  to  the  assemblies 
— ^not  those  in  which  were  celebrated 
games  with  lascivious  words  and  ges- 
tures ;  not  those  fdtes  called  JuiteSy 
and  whii^  were  solenmised  with  the 
most  unbridled  license;  but  the  as- 
semblies where  the  people  were  in- 
structed in  the  precepts  of  the  gods 
for  the  repression  of  avarice,  mode- 
rating ambition,  restraining  immo- 
desty; those  where  these  tmrortunate 
beings  learn  what  Perseus  desires 
them  to  know,  when  he  says,  in  se- 
vere language,  *  Learn,  O  unhappy 
mortals,  the  reason  of  things,  what 
we  are,  why  we  come  into  the  world, 
what  we  ought  to  do,  how  miserable 
is  the  term  of  our  career,  what  bounds 
we  ought  to  prescribe  to  ourselves  in 
the  pursuit  of  riches,  what  use  we 
ought  to  make  of  them,  what  we  owe 
to  our  neighbours,  in  fine,  the  obliga- 
tions we  owe  to  the  rank  we  occupy 
among  men.'  Let  them  tell  us  in 
what  places  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  instruct  the  people  in  these 
things  by  order  of  the  gods;  let  them 
show  us  these  places,  as  we  show  them 


churches  built  for  this  purpose  wher* 
ever  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
established.**  {De  Civit  lib.  ii  c.  6.) 
This  divine  religion  was  too  deeply 
acauainted  with  Sie  heart  of  man  ever 
to  forget  the  weakness  and  inconstancy 
which  characterise  it;  and  hence  it 
has  ever  been  her  invariable  rule  of 
conduct  unceasingly  to  inculcate  to 
him,  with  untiring  patience,  the  salu- 
tary truths  on  which  his  temporal 
well-being  and  eternal  happiness  de- 
pend. Man  easily  forgets  moral  truths 
when  he  is  not  constantly  reminded 
of  them ;  or  if  they  remain  in  his 
mind,  they  are  there  like  sterile  seeds, 
and  do  not  fertilise  his  heart.  It  ist 
good  and  is  highly  salutary  for  parents; 
constantly  to  communicate  this  in- 
struction to  their  children,  and  that 
it  should  be  made  the  principal  object 
of  private  education ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary, moreover,  that  there  should  be 
a  public  ministry,  never  losing  sight 
of  it,  diffusing  it  among  all  classes 
and  ages,  repairing  the  negligences  of 
families,  and  reviving  recollections 
and  impressions  which  the  passions 
and  time  constantly  efface. 

This  system  of  constant  preaching- 
and  instruction,  practised  at  lUl  times 
and  in  all  places  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  la  so  important  for  the  in- 
struction and  morality  of  nations^ 
that  it  must  be  looked  upon'  as  & 
l^reat  good,  that  the  first  Protestants-, 
m  spite  of  their  desire  to  destroy  all 
the  practices  of  the  Church,  have  ne- 
vertheless preserved  that  of  preach- 
ing. We  need  not  be  insensible  oo. 
this  accotmt  to  the  evils  produced  at 
certain  times  by  the  declamation  of 
some  factious  or  fanatical  ministers  ; 
but  as  tmity  had  been  broken,  as  the 
people  had  been  precipitated  into  the 
perilous  paths  of  schism,  we  say  that 
it  must  have  been  extremely  useful 
for  the  preservation  of  the  most  im- 
portant notions  with  respect  to  God 
and  man  and  the  fundamental  maxims 
of  morality,  that  such  truths  should 
be  frequently  explained  to  the  people 
by  men  who  had  long  studiea  them 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  No  doubt 
the  mortal  blow  given  to  the  hierar- 
chy by  the  Protestant  system,  and  the 
degradation  of  the  priesthood  which 
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was  the  consequence,  have  depriyed 
their  preachers  of  the  sacred  charac- 
teristics of  the  Holy  Spirit;  no  doubt 
it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  efficacy 
of  their  preachers,  that  they  cannot 
present  themselves  as  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  they  are  only,  as 
an  able  writer  has  said,  men  clothed  in 
bhck^  who  mount  the  pulpit  every  Sun- 
day to  speak  reasonable  thinas ;  but  at 
least  the  people  continue  to  hear  some 
fragments  of  the  excellent  moral  dis- 
courses contained  in  the  sacred  Scrip* 
tures,  they  have  often  before  their 
eyes  the  edifying  examples  spread 
oyer  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and,  what  is  still  more  precious,  they 
are  reminded  frequently  of  the  events 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, — of  that 
admirable  life,  the  model  of  all  per- 
fection, which,  even  when  considered 
in  a  human  point  of  view,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  the  purest  sanctity 
par  excelknce^  the  noblest  code  of  mo- 
rality that  was  ever  seen,  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  finest  beau  ideal  that  phi- 
losophy in  its  loftiest  thoughts  has 
ever  conceived  under  human  form, 
and  which  poetry  has  ever  imagined 
in  its  most  brilliant  ^eams.  This 
we  say  is  useful  and  highly  salutary ; 
for  it  will  always  be  salutary  for  na- 
tions to  be  nourished  with  the  whole- 
some food  of  moral  truths,  and  to  be 
excited  to  virtue  by  such  sublime  ex- 
amples. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

J>IFFICULTIB8  WHICH  OHBISTIANITT 
HAD  TO  OTBRCOMB  IK  THB  WOKK 
OF  900IAL  BBOENBBATIOIC.  —  OF 
ftLAVBRT.  —  COULD  IT  BB  DB- 
BTBOTBD  WITH  MORB  PBOMPT- 
yB08  THAN  IT  WAB  BT  0HR18TI- 
AWIIVT? 

Although  the  Church  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  trutn,  although  she  was  cun- 
yinced  that  to  deslxoy  the  shapeless 
mass  of  immorality  and  degradation 
that  met  her  sight,  her  first  care  must 
be  to  expose  error  to  the  dissolving 
fire  of  true  doctrines,  she  did  not  con- 
fine herself  to  this;  but  descending  to 
real  life,  and  following  a  system  full 


of  wisdom  and  prudence,  she  acted  in* 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  humanity 
to  taste  the  precious  fruit  which  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  produce 
even  in  temporal  things.  The  Church 
was  not  only  a  great  and  frvitful 
school;  she  was  tdso  a  regenerative  as- 
sociation ;  she  did  not  diffuse  her  ge- 
neral doctrines  by  throwing  them  at 
hazard,  merely  hoping  that  uiey  would 
fructify  with  time ;  she  deyeloped 
them  in  all  their  relations,  applied 
them  to  all  subjects,  inoculated  laws 
and  manners  with  them,  and  realised 
them  in  institutions  which  afforded 
silent  but  eloquent  instructions  to  fu- 
ture generations.  Nowhere  was  the 
dignity  of  man  acknowledged,  slavery 
reigned  every  where;  degraded  wo- 
man was  dishonoured  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  and  debased  by  the 
tyranny  of  man.  The  feelings  of  hu- 
manity were  trodden  under  foot,  in- 
ftints  were  abandoned,  the  sick  and 
aged  were  neglected,  barbarity  and 
cruelty  were  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  atrocity  in  the  prevailing 
laws  of  war;  in  fine,  on  the  summit  of 
the  social  edifice  was  seen  an  odious 
tyranny,  sustained  by  military  force, 
and  looking  down  with  an  eye  of  con- 
tempt on  the  unfortunate  nations  who 
lay  m  fetters  at  its  feet. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  certainly 
was  no  slight  task  to  remove  error,  to 
reform  and  improve  manners,  aboUsh 
slavei^,  correct  the  vices  of  legisla- 
tion, impose  a  check  on  power,  and 
make  it  harmonise  with  the  public  in- 
terest, give  new  life  to  individuals, 
and  reorganise  families  and  society; 
and  yet  nothing  less  than  this  was 
done  by  the  Church.  Let  us  begin 
with  slavery.  This  is  a  matter  which 
so  much  the  more  requires  to  be  fa- 
thomed, as  it  is  a  question  eminently 
calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  and 
affect  our  hearts.  What  abolished 
slavery  among  Christian  nations  ? 
Was  it  Christianity  ?  Was  it  Chris- 
tianity alone,  by  its  lofty  ideas  on 
human  dignity,  by  its  maxims  and  its 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  charity,  and 
also  by  its  prudent,  gentle,  and  bene- 
ficent conduct?  I  trust  I  shall  prove 
that  it  was.  No  one  now  ventures 
to  doubt  that  the  Church  exercised 
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a  powerlol  inflnenee  on  the  slxdition 
of  slarery;  this  is  a  truth  too  clear 
and  evident  to  be  questioned.  M. 
Guiaot  acknowledges  the  successful 
efforts  with  which  the  Church  la- 
boured to  intproTe  the  social  eon- 
ditioBu  He  sajs  :  **  No  one  doubts 
that  she  struggled  obstinately  aga.nst 
the  great  vices  of  the  social  state;  for 
example,  against  slavery."  But  in 
tibe  next  liae,  and  as  if  he  were  re- 
luctant to  establish  without  any  re- 
striction a  &ct  which  must  necessa- 
rily excite  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh  the  sympathies  of  all  huma- 
nity, he  adds:  **  It  has  been  often  re- 
peated, that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
m  the  modem  world  was  entirely  due 
to  Christianity.  I  believe  that  this 
is  saying  too  much;  slavery  existed 
for  a  long  time  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tian society  without  exciting  asto- 
nishment or  much  opposition.*'  M. 
GuixOt  is  much  mistaken  if  he  expects 
to  pit>ve  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  not  due  ecxclusively  to  Christian- 
ity, by  the  mere  representation  that 
slavery  existed  for  a  long  time  amid 
Cheiatian  society.  To  proceed  logi- 
cally, he  must  first  see  whether  the 
sudden  abolition  of  it  was  possible, 
whether  the  spirit  of  peace  and  order 
which  animates  the  Gnurch  could  al- 
low, her  rashly  to  enter  on  an  enter- 
prise whidi,  without  gaining  the  de- 
sired object,  might  hare  convulsed  the 
world.  The  number  of  slaves  was 
inusense;  slavery  was  deeply  rooted 
in  lawv,  manners,  ideas,  ana  interests, 
individual  and  social;  a  fatal  svstem, 
no  doubt,  but  which  it  would  have 
been  rash  to  attempt  to  uproot  all  at 
once,  as  its  roots  had  penetrated  deep- 
ly and  spread  widely  in  the  bowels 
of  the  bold. 

in  a  census  of  Athens  there  were 
reckoned  20,000  citizens  and  40,000 
slaves;  in  liie  Peloponnesian  war  no 
less  than  30,000  passed  over  to  the 
enemy.  This  we  learn  from  Thucy- 
dides.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that 
at  Ch^o  the  number  of  slaves  was 
very  considerable,  and  that  their  de- 
fection, when  they  passed  over  to  the 
Athenians,  reduced  their  masters  to 
great  extremities.  In  general,  the 
number  of  slaves  was  so  great  every 


where,  that  the  pnblie  safety  was  often 
compromised  thereby.  Therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  take  precautions  to 
prevent  their  acting  in  concert  **  It 
is  necessary,*'  says  Plato  (^DiaL  6,  de 
Lt§.)y  **  that  slaves  should  not  be  of 
the  same  country,  and  that  they 
should  differ  as  much  as  possible  in 
manners  and  desires;  for  experience 
has  many  times  shown,  in  the  fre- 
quent deiections  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed, among  the  Messenians,  and 
in  other  cities  that  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  slaves  of  the  same  language, 
that  great  evils  conunonly  result  from 
it."  Aristotle  in  his  Government  (b. 
L  c.  5)  gives  various  rules  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  slaves  ought  to  be 
treated;  it  is  remarkable  that  he  is  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Plato,  for  he 
says  :  **  That  there  should  not  be 
many  slaves  of  the  same  country." 
He  tells  us  in  his  Politics  (b.  ii  c.  7), 
"  That  the  Thessalians  were  reduced 
to  ffreat  embarrassments  on  account 
of  ue  number  of  their  Penestes,  a  sort 
of  slaves;  the  same  thing  happened 
to  the  Spartans  on  account  of  the  He- 
lotes.  It  has  often  happened  that  the 
Penestes  have  rebelleid  in  Thessaly;* 
and  the  Spartans,  during  their  re- 
verses, have  been  menaced  by  the 
Slots  of  the  Helotes."  This  was  a 
ifficulty  which  required  the  serious 
attention  of  politicians.  They  did  not 
know  how  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ences induced  by  this  inmiense  multi- 
tude of  slaves.  Aristotle  laments  the 
difficult  there  was  in  finding  the  best 
way  of  treating  them;  and  we  see 
that  it  was  tiie  subject  of  grave  cares; 
I  will  transcribe  his  own  words:  **  In 
truth,"  he  says,  ^  the  manner  in  which 
this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  treated 
is  a  thing  difficult  and  full  of  embar- 
rassment; for  if  they  are  treated 
mildly,  they  become  insolent,  and  wish 
to  become  equal  to  their  masters;  if 
they  are  treated  harshly,  they  con- 
ceive hatred,  and  conspire." 

At  Borne,  the  multitude  of  slaves 
was  such,  that  when,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod, it  was  proposed  to  give  them  a 
distinctive  dress,  the  Senate  opposed 
the  measure,  fearing  that  if  they  Knew 
their  own  numbers  the  public  safety 
would  be  endangered;  and  certainly 
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this  precaution  was  not  rain;  for  al- 
ready, a  long  time  before,  the  slaves 
had  caused  great  commotions  in  Italy. 
Plato,  in  support  of  the  advice  which 
I  have  just  quoted,  states,  ^  That  the 
slaves  had  frequently  devastated  Italy 
with  piracy  and  robbery."  In  more 
recent  times,  Spartacus,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  slaves,  was  the  terror 
of  that  country  for  some  time,  and 
engaged  the  best  generals  of  Borne. 
The  number  of  sUves  had  reached 
such  an  excess,  that  many  masters 
reckoned  them  by  hundreds.  When 
the  Prefect  of  Kome,  Pedanius  Se- 
cundus,  was  assassinated,  400  slaves 
who  belonged  to  him  were  put  to  death 
(Tac.  Ann,  b.  xiv.).  Pudentila,  the 
wife  of  Apulcius,  had  so  many,  that 
she  gave  400  to  her  son.  They  be- 
came a  matter  of  pomp,  and  the  Bo- 
mans  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
number.  When  asked  this  question, 
^ntot  pa8cit  servos,  how  many  slaves 
does  he  keep,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Juvenal  (^Sai,  3,  v.  140), 
they  desired  to  be  able  to  show  a  great 
number.  The  thing  had  reached  such 
a  pass  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  cor- 
t^ee  of  a  family  resembled  an  army. 

It  was  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy 
that  this  abundance  of  slaves  was 
found;  at  Tyre  they  arose  against 
their  masters,  and,  thanks  to  their  im- 
mense numbers,  they  were  able  to  mas- 
sacre them  alL  If  we  turn  our  eyes 
towards  barbarous  nations,  without 
speaking  of  some  of  the  most  known, 
we  learn  from  Herodotua  that  the 
Scythians,  on  their  return  from  Me- 
dia, found  their  slaves  in  reKSllion, 
and  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
country  to  them.  Csesar  in  his  Com- 
mentaries {de  BdU>  Gall,  lib.  vi.)  bears 
witness  to  the  multitude  of  slaves  in 
GauL  As  their  number  was  every- 
where so  considerable,  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  preach  free- 
dom to  them  without  setting  the  world 
on  fire.  Unhappily  we  have,  in  mo- 
dem times,  the  means  of  forming  a 
comparison  which,  although  on  an  in- 
finitely smaller  scale,  vdll  answer  our 
purpose.  In  a  colony  where  black 
slaves  abounded,  who  would  venture 
to  set  them  at  liberty  all  at  once? 
Now  how  much  are  the  difficulties  in- 


creased, what  colossal  dimensions  doe^ 
not  the  danger  assume,  when  yoii 
have  to  do,  not  with  a  colony,  out 
with  the  world?  Their  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  rendered  them 
incapable  of  turning  such  an  advan- 
tage to  their  own  benefit  and  that  of 
society;  in  their  debasement,  urged 
on  by  die  hatred  and  the  desire  of 
vengeance  which  ill-treatment  had 
excited  in  their  minds,  they  would 
have  repeated,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
bloody  scenes  with  which  they  had 
already,  in  former  times,  stained  the 
pages  of  history;  and  what  would 
then  have  happened?  Society,  thus 
endangered,  would  have  been  put  on 
its  guard  against  principles  favouring 
liberty;  hencefortn  it  would  have  re- 
garded them  with  prejudice  and  sus- 
picion,, and  the  chains  of  servitude, 
instead  of  being  loosened,  would  have 
been  the  more  firmly  riveted.  Out 
of  this  immense  mass  of  rude,  savage 
men,  set  at  liberty  without  prepara- 
tion, it  was  impossible  for  social  or- 
ganisation to  arise;  for  this  cannot  be 
improvised^  above  all,  not  out  of  such 
elements  as  these;  in  this  case,  since  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  choose 
between  slavery  and  the  annihilation  of 
social  order,  the  instinct  of  preserva- 
tion, which  animates  society  as  well  as 
all  beings,  would  undoubtedly  have 
brought  about  the  continuation  of  sla- 
very where  it  still  existed,  and  its  re- 
establishment  where  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Those  who  complain  that 
Christianity  did  not  accomplish  the 
work  of  abolishing  slavery  with  suf- 
ficient promptitude,  should  remember 
that,  even  supposing  a  sudden  or  very 
rapid  emancipation  possible,  and  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bloody  revolutions 
which  womd  necessarily  have  been 
the  result,  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances, by  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties wmch  it  would  have  raised, 
would  have  rendered  such  a  measure 
absolutely  useless.  Let  us  lay  aside 
all  social  and  political  considerations, 
and  apply  ourselves  to  the  economical 
question.  First,  it  was  necessary  to 
change  all  the  relations  of  property. 
The  slaves  played  a  principal  part 
therein;  they  cmtivated  the  land,  and 
worked  as  mechanics;  in  a  wonl,  it 
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was  among  them  that  was  distributed 
all  that  is  called  labour;  and  this 
distribution  being  made  on  the  sup- 
position of  slayery,  to  take  away  this 
was  to  make  a  disruption,  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  which  could  be 
anticipated.  I  will  suppose  that  vio- 
lent spoliations  had  taken  place,  that 
a  repartition  or  equalisation  of  pro- 
perty had  been  attempted,  that  lands 
had  been  distributed  to  the  emanci- 
pated, and  that  the  richest  proprietors 
had  been  compelled  to  hold  the  pick- 
axe and  the  plough;  I  will  suppose 
all  these  absurdities  and  mad  dreams 
to  be  realised,  and  I  say  that  this 
would  have  been  no  remedy;  for  we 
must  not  forget,  that  the  production  of 
•the  means  of  subsistence  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  those  they 
-are  intended  to  support,  and  that  this 
proportion  would  have  been  destroyed 
Dy  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  pro- 
duction was  regulated,  not  exactly 
according  to  the  number  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  then  existed,  but  on  the 
supposition  that  the  majority  were 
slaves;  now  we  know  that  the  wants 
of  a  freeman  are  greater  than  those 
of  a  slave. 

If  at  the  present  time,  after  eigh- 
teen centuries,  when  ideas  have  been 
jcorrected,  manners  softened,  laws 
ameliorated;  when  nations  and  go- 
vernments have  been  taught  by  expe- 
rience; when  so  man^  public  estab- 
lishments for  the  rehef  of  indigence 
have  been  founded;  when  so  many 
systems  have  been  tried  for  the  divi- 
sion of  labour;  when  riches  are  dis- 
tributed in  a  more  equitable  man- 
ner; if  it  is  still  so  difficult  to  prevent 
a  great  number  of  men  from  becom- 
ing the  victims  of  dreadful  misery,  if 
that  is  the  terrible  evil,  which,  like  a 
fatfld  nightmare,  torments  society,  and 
threatens  its  future,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  a  universal  eman- 
cipation, at  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, at  a  time  when  slaves  were 
not  considered  by  the  law  as  persons, 
bat  as  things;  when  their  conjugal 
union  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  mar- 
riage; when  their  children  were  pro- 
perty, and  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  the  progeny  of  animals;  when,  in 
fine,  the  uimappy  slave  was  ill-treated, 


tormented,  sold,  or  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprices  of  his  master? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  the  cure  of  such 
evils  was  the  work  of  ages?    Do  not 
humanity  and  political  and  social  eco- 
nomy unanimously  tell  us  this?     If 
mad  attempts   had  been  made,  the 
slaves  themselves  would  have  been 
the  first  to  protest  against  them ;  they 
would  have  adhered  to  a  servitude 
which  at  least  secured  to  them  food 
and  shelter;  they  would  have  rejected 
a  liberty  which  was  inconsistent  even 
with  their  existence.      Such  is  the 
order  of  nature :  man,  above  all,  re- 
quires  wherewith  to  live ;   and  the 
means  of  subsistence  being  wanting, 
liberty  itself  would  cease  to  please 
him.    It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  individual  examples  of  this,  which 
we  have  in  abundance;  other  nations 
have  given  potent  proofs  of  this  truth. 
When  misery  is  excessive,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  it  not  to  bring  with  it  a  degra- 
dation, not  to  stifle  the  most  generous 
sentiments,  not  to  take  away  the  ma- 
gic of  the  words  independence  and 
Bberty.    "  The  common  people,"  says 
Csesar,  speaking  of  the  Gauls  (lib.  vi. 
de  Bdlo  Gall),  *'  are   almost    on   a 
level  with  slaves;  of  themselves  they 
venture  nothing;  their  voice  is  of  no 
avail.     There  are  many  of  that  class, 
who,  loaded  with  debts  and  tributes, 
or  oppressed  by  the  powerful,  give 
themselves  up  mto  servitude  to  the 
nobles,  who  exercise  over  those  who 
have  thus  delivered  themselves  up  the 
same  rights  as  over  slaves."    Exam* 
ples  of  the  same  kind  are  not  wanting 
in  modem  times;  we  know  that  in 
China  there  are  a  great  number  of 
slaves  whose  servitude  was  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  incapacity  of  themselves 
or  their  fathers  to  provide  for  their 
own  subsistence. 

These  observations,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  facts  that  no  one  can  deny, 
evidently  show  that  Christianity  has 
displayed  profound  wisdom  in  pro- 
ceeding with  so  much  caution  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

It  did  all  that  was  possible  in  fa- 
vour of  human  liberty;  if  it  did  not 
advance  more  rapidly  in  the  work,  it 
was  because  it  could  not  do  so  with- 
out compromising  the  imdertaking^* 
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without  ereftting  serious  obstacles  to 
the  desired  emancipation.  Such  is 
the  result  at  which  we  arrive  when 
we  have  thoroughly  examined  the 
charges  made  against  some  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Church.  We  look  into 
them  by  the  li^ht  of  reason,  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  facts,  and  in  the 
end  we  are  convinced  that  the  con- 
duct blamed  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom and  the  counsels  of  the  soundest 
prudence.  What,  then,  does  M.  Qui- 
aot  mean,  when,  after  having  allowed 
that  Christianity  laboured  with  ear- 
Aestness  at  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
he  accuses  it  of  having  consented  for 
a  long  time  to  its  continuance?  Is 
it  logical  thence  to  infer  that  it  is  not 
true  that  this  immense  benefit  is  due 
exclusively  to  Christianity?  That 
slavery  endured  for  a  long  time  in 
presence  of  the  Church  is  true;  but 
it  was  always  declining,  and  it  only 
lasted  as  long  as  was  necessary  to 
realise  the  benefit  without  violence — 
without  a  shock — without  compro- 
mising its  universality  and  its  conti- 
nuation. Moreover,  we  ought  to  sub- 
tract from  the  time  of  its  continuance 
many  ages,  during  which  the  Church 
was  often  proscribed,  always  regarded 
with  aversion,  and  totally  unable  to 
exert  direct  influence  on  the  social 
organisation.  We  ought  also  to  lay 
aside  a  great  part  of  those  later  ages, 
as  the  Church  had  only  begun  to  ex- 
ert a  direct  and  public  influence  when 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians took  place,  which,  together  with 
the  corruption  with  which  the  empire 
was  infested,  and  which  spread  in  a 
frightful  manner,  produced  such  a 
bouleversementj  such  a  confused  mass 
of  languages,  customs,  manners,  and 
laws,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  regulating  power  pro- 
duce salutary  fruits.  If,  in  later  times, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  destroy  feud- 
ality ;  if  there  remain  to  this  day,  after 
ages  of  struggles,  the  remnants  of 
that  constitution;  if  the  slave-trade, 
although  limited  to  certain  countries 
and  circumstances,  still  merits  the 
universal  reprobation  which  is  raised 
throughout  the  world  against  its  in- 
famy ;  how  can  we  venture  to  express 


our  astonishment — ^how  can  we  Ten- 
ture  to  make  it  a  reproach  against  the 
Church,  that  slavery  continued  some 
ages  after  she  had  proclaimed  men's 
fraternity  with  each  other,  and  th«ir 
equality  before  Gk>d? 


CHAPTER  XVL 

IDEAfl  AKD  MANNERS  OF  ANTIQUITY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  8LAVERT.— TH« 
CHURCH  BEGINS  BT  IBCPBOVING  THB 
CONDITION  OF  SLAVES. 

Happily  Uie  Catholic  Church  was 
wiser  than  the  philosophers ;  she  knew 
how  to  confer  on  humanity  the  benefit 
of  emancipation,  without  injustice  or 
revolution.  She  knew  how  to  rege- 
nerate society,  but  not  in  baths  of 
blood.  Let  us  see  what  was  her  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Much  has  been  already  said 
of  the  spirit  of  love  and  fratemity 
which  animates  Christianity,  and  that 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  its  influence 
on  this  work  must  have  been  great. 
But  perhaps  care  enough  has  not  been 
employed  in  seeking  the  positive  and 
practical  means  which  the  Church  em- 
ployed for  this  end.  In  the  darkness 
of  ages,  in  circumstances  so  compli- 
cated or  various,  will  it  be  possible  to 
discover  any  traces  of  the  path  pur- 
sued by  the  Catholic  Church  in  accom- 
plishing the  destruction  of  that  slavery 
under  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race  groaned?  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  do  any  thing  more  than  praise 
her  Christian  charity  ?  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  point  out  a  plan,  a  system,  and 
to  prove  the  existence  and  develop- 
ment of  it,  by  means,  not  of  a  few  ex- 
pressions of  elevated  thoughts,  by  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  and  me  isolated 
actions  of  a  few  illustrious  men,  but 
by  positive  facts,  and  historical  docu- 
ments, which  show  what  were  the 
esorit  de  corps  and  tendency  of  the 
Church?  I  believe  that  this  may  be 
done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  it,  bjr  availing  myself  of 
what  is  most  convincing  and  decisive 
in  the  matter,  vix.  the  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  jimi2- 
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inpropM  to  remember  what  I  hsye  al- 
reifidy  pointed  out,  vis.  that  when  we 
have  to  do  with  the  conduct,  designs, 
and  tendencies  of  the  Church,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that 
these  desigp[is  were  conceived  in  their 
fuUest  extent  by  the  mind  of  any  in- 
dividual in  particular,  nor  that  the 
merit  and  all  the  prudence  of  that 
conduct  was  understood  by  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  It  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians understood  all  the  force  of  the 
tendencies  of  Christianity  with  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  What  re- 
quires to  be  shown  is,  that  the  result 
has  been  obtained  by  the  doctrines 
and  conduct  of  the  Church,  as  with 
Catholics,  (although  they  know  how 
to  esteem  at  their  just  value  the  merit 
and  greatness  of  each  man,)  indivi- 
duals, when  the  Church  is  concerned, 
disappear.  Their  thoughts  and  wills 
are  nothine;  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates, vivifies,  and  directs  the  Church, 
is  not  the  spirit  of  man,  but  that  of 
God  Himself.  Those  who  belong  not 
to  our  faith  will  employ  other  names; 
bet  at  least  we  shall  agree  in  this,  that 
facts,  considered  in  this  way,  above^ 
the  mind  and  the  will  of  individuals,' 
preserve  much  better  their  real  dimen- 
sions ;  and  thus  the  great  chain  of 
events  in  the  study  of  history  remains 
unbroken.  Let  it  be  said  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  was  inspired 
and  directed  by  God;  or  that  it  was 
the  result  of  instinct;  that  it  was  the 
development  of  a  tendency  contained  in 
her  doctrines ;  we  will  not  now  stay  to 
c<msider  the  expressions  which  may  be 
used  by  Catholics,  or  by  philosophers ; 
what  we  have  to  show  is,  that  this  in- 
stinct was  noble  and  well-directed ; 
that  this  tendency  had  a  great  object 
in  view,  and  knew  how  to  attain  it. 

The  first  thing  which  Christianity 
did  for  slaves,  was  to  destroy  the  er- 
rors which  opposed,  not  only  their 
universal  emancipation,  but  even  the 
improvement  of  their  condition;  that 
is,  the  first  force  which  she  employed 
in  the  attack  was,  according  to  her  cus- 
tom, the  ybrce  of  ideas.  This  first  step 
was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
same  thing  applies  to  all  other  evils, 
as  well  as  to  slavery;  every  social  evil 


is  always  accompanied  by  some  error 
which  produces  or  foments  it.  Not 
only  was  there  the  oppression  and  de- 
gradation of  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race,  but,  moreover,  an  accre- 
dited error,  which  tended  more  and 
more  to  lower  that  portion  of  hunuui- 
ity.  According  to  tnis  opinion,  slaves 
were  a  mean  race,  far  below  the  dig- 
nity of  free  men:  they  were  a  race 
degraded  by  Jupiter  himself,  marked 
by  a  stamp  of  humiliation,  and  pre- 
destined to  their  state  of  abjection  and 
debasement.  A  detestable  doctrine^ 
no  doubt,  and  contradicted  by  the  na- 
ture of  man,  by  history  and  experi- 
ence; but  which,  nevertheless,  reck- 
oned distinguished  men  among  its  de- 
fenders, and  which  we  see  proclaimed 
for  ages,  to  the  shame  of  humanity 
and  the  scandal  of  reason,  until  Chris- 
tianity came  to  destroy  it,  by  under- 
taking to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man. 
Homer  tells  us  {Odys,  17)  that  **  Ju- 
piter has  deprived  slaves  of  half  the 
mind.*'  We  find  in  Plato  a  trace  of 
the  same  doctrine,  although  he  ex- 
presses himself,  as  he  is  accustomed  to 
do,  by  the  mouth  of  another;  he  ven- 
tures to  advance  the  following:  ** It  is 
said  that,  in  the  mind  of  slaves,  there 
is  nothing  sound  or  complete ;  and  that 
a  prudent  man  ought  not  to  trust  that 
class  of  men;  which  is  equally  attest- 
ed by  the  wisest  of  our  poets. 

Here  Plato  cites  the  above-quoted 
passage  {Dial,  8,  de  Le^ibus),  But  it 
is  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  that  we 
find  this  degrading  doctrine  in  aU  its 
deformity  and  nakedness.  Some  have 
wished  to  excuse  this  philosopher,  but 
in  vain;  his  own  words  condemn  him 
without  appeal.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  his  work,  he  explains  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  family,  and  attempts  to 
state  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  master  and  slave;  he  states 
that,  as  the  wife  is  by  nature  difRerent 
UrovpL  the  husband,  so  is  the  slave  from 
the  master.  These  are  his  words: 
**  Thus  the  woman  and  the  slave  are 
distinguished  by  nature  itself."  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  this  is  an  expres- 
sion escaped  from  the  pen  of  the  writer ; 
it  was  stated  with  a  full  knowledge, 
and  is  a  risum£  of  his  theory.  In  uie 
3d  chapter,  where  he  continues  to  am^ 
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fyse  the  elements  which  compose  the 
&mily,  after  having  stated  **that  a 
complete  family  is  formed  of  free  per- 
sons and  slaves,"  he  alludes  particu- 
larly to  the  latter,  and  begins  by  com- 
batmg  an  opinion  which  he  thinks  too 
favourable  to  them:  **  there  are  some/' 
he  says,  *'  who  think  that  slavery  is  a 
thing  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  since 
it  is  the  law  itself  which  makes  some 
free  and  others  slaves,  while  nature 
makes  no  distinction."  Before  com- 
bating this  opinion,  he  explains  the 
relations  between  master  and  slave,  by 
using  the  comparison  of  Artist  and  in- 
strument, and  that  of  the  soul  and 
body;  he  continues  thus:  "Ifwe^om- 
pare  man  to  woman,  we  find  that  the 
first  is  superior,  therefore  he  com- 
mands ;  the  woman  is  inferior,  there- 
fore she  obeys.  The  same  thinffoi^ht 
to  take  place  amone  all  men.  jThus  it 
is  that  those  among  mem  who  are  as  in" 
Jerior  with  respect  to  others^  as  the  body 
is  with  respect  to  the  soul,  and  4he  ani- 
mal to  man ;  those  whose  powers  princi- 
pally consist  in  the  use  ojf  the  body,  the 
only  service  that  can  be  obtained  from 
them,  they  are  naturally  slaves"  We 
should  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
philosopher  spoke  only  of  idiots;  his 
words  would  seem  to  indicate  this; 
but  we  shall  see  by  the  context  that 
such  is  not  his  intention.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  he  spoke  only  of  idiots,  he 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  opi- 
nion which  he  desires  to  combat;  for 
the  number  of  them  is  nothing  with 
respect  to  the  generality  of  men.  If 
he  spoke  only  of  idiots,  of  what  use 
woma  be  a  theory  founded  on  so  rare 
and  monstrous  an  exception? 

But  we  have  no  need  of  conjectures 
as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  philoso- 
pher, he  himself  takes  care  to  explain 
it  to  us,  and  tells  us  at  the  same  time 
for  what  reason  he  ventures  to  make 
use  of  expressions  which  seem,  at  first, 
to  place  the  matter  on  Another  level. 
JSis  intention  is  nothing  less  than  to 
attribute  to  nature  the  express  design 
of  producing  men  of  two  kinds ;  one 
born  for  slavery,  the  other  for  liberty. 
The  passage  is  too  important  and  too 
curious  to  be  omitted.  It  is  this: 
"  Nature  has  taken  care  to  create  the 
bodies  of  free  men  dififerent  from  those 


of  slaves;  the  bodies  of  the  latter  are 
strong,  and  proper  for  the  most  neces- 
sary hibours:  those  of  freemen,  on  the 
contrary,  well  formed,  although  ill 
adapted  for  servile  works,  are  proper 
for  civil  life,  which  consists  in  the  man- 
agement of  things  in  war  and  peace. 
Nevertheless,  the  contrary  often  hap- 
pens. To  a  free  man  is  given  the  body 
of  a  slave;  und  to  a  slave  the  soul  of 
a  free  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  bodies  of  some  men  were  as  much 
more  perfect  than  others,  as  we  see  is 
the  case  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  all 
the  world  would  be  of  opinion  that 
these  men  should  be  obeyed  by  those 
who  had  not  the  same  beauty.  If  this 
is  true  in  speaking  of  the  body,  it  is 
still  more  true  in  speaking  of  the  soul; 
although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  as  that  of  the  body. 
Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  some  men  bom  for  liberty,  as  others 
are  for  slavery;  a  slavery  which  is  not 
only  useful  to  the  slaves  themselves, 
but,  moreover,  lust.*'  A  miserable 
philosophy,  wMch,  in  order  to  support 
that  degraded  state,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  such  subtilties,  and 
ventured  to  impute  to  nature  the  in- 
tention of  creating  different  castes, 
some  bom  to  command  and  others  to 
obey;  a  cruel  philosophy,  which  thus 
laboured  to  break  the  oonds  of  frater- 
nity with  which  the  Author  of  nature 
has  desired  to  knit  together  the  human 
race,  pretending  to  raise  a  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  inventing 
theories  to  support  inequality;  not 
that  inequality  which  is  the  necessary 
result  oxgall  socikl  org;anisation,  but  an 
inequality  so  terrible  and  degrading 
as  that  of  slavery. 

Christianity  raises  its  voice,  and  by 
the  first  words  which  it  pronounces 
on  slaves,  declares  them  equal  to  idl 
men  in  the  dignity  of  nature,  and  in 
the  participation  of  the  graces  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  diii^ses  upon  earth. 
We  must  remark  the  care  with  which 
St.  Paul  insists  on  this  point;  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  in  view  those  degrading 
distinctions  which  it  has  been  pre- 
tended to  establish  from  a  fatal  for- 
getfulness  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The 
Apostle  never  forgets  to  inculcate  to 
the  faithful  that  there  is  no  difference 
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between  the  slave  and  the  freeman. 
"  Eor  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  bap- 
tised into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free."  (1 
Cor.  xii.  13.)  "  For  you  are  all  child- 
ren of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Por  as  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptised  in  Christ  have  put  on  Christ 
There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek; 
there  is  neither  bond  or  free;  there  \a 
neither  male  or  female.  For  you  are 
aU  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  (GaL  iii. 
26-28.)  "  Where  there  is  neither  Gen- 
tile nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  barbarian  nor  Scythian, 
bond  or  free;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all."  (Colos.  iiL  1 1.)  The  heart  di- 
lates at  the  sound  of  the  voice  thus 
loudly  proclaiming  the  great  princi- 
ples of  holy  fraternity  and  equality. 
After  having  heard  the  oracles  of 
Paganism  inventing  doctrines  to  de- 
gprade  still  more  the  unhappy  slaves, 
we  seem  to  awake  frcnn  a  painful 
dream,  and  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
light  of  day  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
lightful resJity.  The  imagination  de- 
lights to  contemplate  the  millions  of 
men  who,  bent  under  degradation  and 
ignominy,  at  this  voice  raised  their 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  were  ani- 
mated with  hope. 

It  was  with  this  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  with  all  generous  and  fruit- 
ful doctrines ;  they  penetrate  the  heart 
of  society,  remain  there  as  a  precious 
germ,  and,  developed  by  time,  produce 
an  immense  tree,  which  overshadows 
families  and  nations.  When  these 
doctrines  were  diffiised  among  men, 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  exaggerated.  Thus  there 
were  found  some  who  pretended  that 
Christian  freedom  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  universal  freedom.  The  pleas- 
ing words  of  Christ  easily  resounded 
in  the  ears  of  slaves :  they  heard  them- 
selves declared  children  of  God,  and 
brethren  of  Jesus  Christ;  they  saw 
that  there  was  no  distinction  made 
between  them  and  their  masters,  be- 
tween them  and  the  most  powerful 
lords  of  the  earth;  is  it,  then,  strange 
that  men  only  accustomed  to  chains, 
to  labour,  to  every  kind  of  trouble 
and  degradation,  exaggerated  the 
principles  of  Christian  liberty,  and 


made  applications  of  them  which  were 
neither  just  in  themselves,  nor  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  practice?  We 
know,  from  St.  Jerome,  that  many, 
hearing  themselves  called  to  Christian 
liberty,  believed  that  they  were  there- 
by freed.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  al- 
luded to  this  error  when,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  Timothy,  he  said,  "  Whoso- 
ever are  servants  under  the  yoke,  let 
them  count  their  masters  worthy  of 
all  honour;  lest  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  His  doctrines  be  blasphemed." 
(1  Timothy  vi.  1.)  This  error  had 
been  so  general,  tluit  after  three  cen- 
turies it  was  still  much  credited;  and 
the  Council  of  Gangres,  held  about 
324,  was  obliged  to  excommunicate 
those  who,  under  pretence  of  piety, 
taught  that  slaves  ought  to  quit  their 
masters,  and  withdraw  from  their  ser- 
vice. This  was  not  the  teaching  of 
Christianity;  besides,  we  have  clearly 
shown  that  it  would  not  have  been  the 
right  way  to  achieve  universal  eman- 
cipation. Therefore  this  same  Apos- 
tle, from  whose  mouth  we  have  heard 
such  generous,  language  in  favour  of 
slaves,  frequently  mciScates  to  them 
obedience  to  their  masters;  but  let  us 
observe,  that  while  fulfilling  this  duty, 
imposed  by  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
justice  which  animates  Christianity, 
he  so  explains  the  motives  on  which 
the  obedience  of  slaves  oueht  to  be 
based,  he  calls  to  mind  the  obligations 
of  masters  in  such  afiPectin?  and  ener- 
getic words,  and  establishes  so  ex- 
pressly and  conclusively  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  God,  that  we  cannot 
help  seeing  how  great  was  his  com- 
passion for  that  unhappy  portion  of 
humanity,  and  how  much  his  ideas  on 
this  point  differed  from  those  of  a 
blind  and  hardened  world.  There  is 
in  the  heart  of  man  a  feeling  of  noble 
independence,  which  does  not  permit 
him  to  subject  himself  to  the  will  of 
another,  except  when  he  sees  that  the 
claims  to  his  obedience  are  founded 
on  legitimate  titles.  If  they  are  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  justice, 
and,  above  all,  if  they  have  their  roots 
in  the  great  objects  of  human  love 
and  veneration,  his  understanding  is 
convinced,  his  heart  is  gained,  and  he 
yields.  But  if  the  reason  for  l^e  com- 
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mand  is  only  the  will  of  another,  if  it  is 
only  man  against  man,  these  thoughts 
of  equality  iienne&t  in  his  mind,  then 
the  feeling  of  independence  bums  in 
his  heart,  he  puts  on  a  bold  front,  and 
his  passions  are  excited.  Therefore, 
when  a  willing  and  lasting  obedience 
IB  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  man  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ruler,  and  that  he  should  only  appear 
as  the  representative  of  a  superior 
power,  or  the  personification  of  the 
motiyes  which  convince  the  subject  of 
the  justice  and  utility  of  his  submis- 
sion; thus  he  does  not  obey  the  will 
of  another  because  it  is  that  will,  but 
because  it  is  the  representative  of  a 
superior  power,  or  the  interpreter  of 
truth  and  justice;  then  man  no  longer 
considers  his  dignity  outraged,  and 
obedience  becomes  tolerable  and  pleas- 
ing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such 
were  not  the  titles  on  which  was 
founded  the  obedience  of  slaves  before 
Christianity:  customs  placed  them  in 
the  rank  of  brutes;  ana  the  laws,  out- 
doing them  if  possible,  were  expressed 
in  language  which  cannot  be  read 
without  indignation.  Masters  com- 
manded because  such  was  their  plea- 
sure, and  slaves  were  compelled  to 
obey,  not  on  account  of  superior  mo- 
tives or  moral  obligations,  but  because 
they  were  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, horses  governed  by  the  bridle, 
and  mere  mechanical  machines.  Was 
it,  then,  strange  that  these  unhappy 
beings,  drenched  with  misfortune  and 
ignominy,  conceived  and  cherished  in 
their  hearts  that  deep  rancour,  that 
violent  hatred,  and  that  terrible  thirst 
for  vengeance,  which  at  the  first  op- 
portunity exploded  so  fearfully?  The 
horrible  massacre  of  Tyre,  the  exam- 
ple and  terror  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Justin;  the 
repeated  revolts  of  the  Penestes  in 
Thessaly,  of  the  Helotes  in  Sparta; 
defections  of  the  slaves  of  Chio  and 
Athens ;  the  insurrection  under  the 
command  of  Herdonius,  and  the  ter- 
ror which  it  spread  in  all  the  families 
of  Rome ;  the  scenes  of  blood,  the 
obstinate  and  desperate  resistance  of 
the  bands  of  Spartacus;  was  all  this 
any  thing  but  the  natural  result  of 


the  system  of  violence,  outrage,  and 
contempt  with  which  slaves  were 
treated?  Is  it  not  what  we  have  eee/a 
repeated  in  modem  times,  in  the  cata- 
strophes of  the  negro  colonies?  Such 
is  the  nature  of  man,  whoever  sows 
contempt  and  outrage  will  reap  fury 
and  vengeance.  Christianity  was  well 
aware  of  these  truths;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  while  preaching  obedi- 
ence, it  took  care  to  found  it  on  Di- 
vine authority.  If  it  confirmed  to 
masters  their  rights,  it  also  taught 
them  an  exalted  sense  of  their  obli- 
gation. Wherever  Christian  doctrines 
prevailed,  slaves  might  say:  "It  is 
true  that  we  are  unfortunate;  birth, 
poverty,  or  the  reverses  of  war  have 
condemned  us  to  misfortune;  but  at 
least  we  are  acknowledged  as  men 
and  brethren;  between  us  and  our 
masters  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  rights 
and  obligations.^  liet  us  hear  the 
Apostle:  "You,  slaves,  obey  those 
who  are  your  masters  according  to 
the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in 
the  simplicity  of  your  hearts,  as  to 
Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Not  seriHng  to 
the  eye,  as  it  were  pletuing  men,  but,  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  vnll 
of  God  from  the  heart  With  a  good 
will  serving,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  men.  Knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  things  any  man  shall  do,  the 
same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  And  you, 
masters,  do  the  same  thing  to  them, 
forbearing  threatenings,  knowing  that 
the  Lord  both  of  them  and  you  is  in 
heaven,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  per^ 
sons  with  Him,'*  (Eph.  vi.  5-9.)  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  in- 
culcates the  same  doctrine  of  obedi- 
ence anew,  basing  it  on  the  same  mo- 
tives; for  to  console  the  unfortunate 
slaves,  he  tells  them:  "  You  shall  re- 
ceive of  the  Lord  the  reward  of  in- 
heritance :  serve  ye  the  Lord  Christ. 
For  he  that  doth  wrong  shall  receive 
for  that  which  he  hath  done  wrong- 
fully, and  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons with  God"  (Colos.  iil  24,  25); 
and  lower  down,  addressing  himself 
to  masters:  "  \! asters,  do  to  your 
servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
knowing  that  you  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven."  (iv.  1.) 
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The  diflbsion  of  such  beneficent 
doctrines  was  sure  greatly  to  improve 
the  condition  of  slaves;  their  imme^ 
diate  efiect  was  to  soften  that  exces- 
sive rigour,  that  cruelty  which  would 
be  incrediUe  if  it  were  not  incontro- 
vertibly  proved.  We  know  that  the 
master  had  the  right  of  life  and  death, 
and  that  he  abused  that  power  even 
to  putting  a  slave  to  death  for  caprice, 
as  Qttintus  Elamioins  did  in  the  midst 
of  a  festival.  Another  caused  one  of 
these  unfortunate  beings  to  be  thrown 
to  the  fishes,  because  he  broke  a  glass 
of  crystaL  This  is  related  of  V^ius 
Pollio;  and  this  horrible  cruelty  was 
not  confined  to  the  circle  of  a  few 
fiunilies  subject  to  a  master  devoid  of 
compassion;  no,  cruelty  was  formed 
into  a  system,  the  fatal  but  necessaiy 
result  of  erroneous  notions  on  this 
point,  and  of  the  forgetfiilness  of  the 
sentiments  of  humanity.  This  violent 
system  could  only  be  supported  by 
constantly  trampling  on  the  slave; 
and  there  was  no  cessation  of  tyranny 
until  the  day  when  he,  with  superior 
power,  attacked  his  master  and  de- 
stroyed him.  An  ancient  proverb  said, 
**  So  many  slaves,  so  many  enemies.^ 
We  have  already  seen  the  ravages 
committed  by  men  thus  rendered  sa- 
vaee  by  revenge,  whenever  they  were 
abfe  to  break  their  chains;  but  cer- 
tainly, when  it  was  desired  to  terrify 
them,  their  masters  did  not  3rield  to 
them  in  ferocity.  At  Sparta,  on  one 
occasion  when  they  feared  the  ill-will 
of  the  Helotes,  they  assembled  them 
all  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  put 
them  to  death.  (^Thucyd.  b.  iv.)  At 
Borne,  whenever  a  master  was  assas- 
sinated, all  his  slaves  were  condemned 
to  death.  We  cannot  read  without 
anguish  in  Tacitus  (^Ann,  1.  xiv.  43) 
the  horrible  scene  which  was  wit- 
nessed when  the  prefect  of  the  town, 
Pedanius  Secundus,  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  slaves.  Mot  less  than 
400  were  to  die;  all,, according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  were  to  be  led  to 
punishment.  This  cruel  and  pitiable 
spectacle,  in  which  so  many  ot  the  in- 
nocent were  to  suffer  death,  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  people,  who 
raised  a  tumult  to  prevent  this  horrid 
butchery.    The  Senate,  in  doubt,  de- 


liberated on  the  affair,  when  an  ora- 
tor named  Cassius  maintained  with 
energy  that  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  bloody  execution,  not  only 
in  obedience  to  the  ancient  custom, 
but  also  because  without  it  it  would 
be  impossible  to  preserve  themsdves 
from  the  ill-will  of  the  slaves.  His 
words  are  all  dictated  by  injustice 
and  tyranny ;  he  sees  on  all  sides 
dangers  and  conspiracies;  he  can  ima- 
gine no  other  safeguards  than  force 
and  terror.  The  following  passage  is 
above  all  remarkable  in  his  speech, 
as  showing  in  a  few  words  the  ideas 
and  manners  of  the  ancients  in  this 
matter :  **  Our  ancestors,"  says  the 
senator,  **  always  mistrusted  the  cha- 
racter of  slaves,  even  of  those  who, 
bom  on  their  possessions  and  in  their 
houses,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
conceived  from  their  cradles  an  aff'ec- 
tion  for  their  masters;  but  as  we  have 
slaves  of  foreign  nations,  differing  in 
customs  and  religion,  this  rabble  can 
only  be  restrained  by  terror."  Cruelty 
prevailed,  the  boldness  of  the  people 
was  repressed,  the  way  was  filled  with 
soldiers,  and  the  400  unfortunate  be- 
ings were  led  to  punishment. 

To  soften  this  cruel  treatment,  to 
banish  these  frightful  atrocities,  ought 
to  have  been  the  first  effect  of  the 
Christian  doctrines;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Church  never  lost 
sight  of  so  important  an  object.  She 
devoted  all  her  effbrts  to  improve  as 
much  as  possible  the  condition  of 
slaves ;  in  punishments  she  caused 
mildness  to  be  substituted  for  cruelty; 
and  what  was  more  important  than 
all,  she  laboured  to  put  reason  in  the 
place  of  caprice,  and  to  make  the  im- 
petuosity of  masters  yield  to  the  cool- 
ness of  judges ;  that  is  to  say,  she 
every  day  assimilated  the  condition 
of  slaves  more  and  more  to  that  of 
freemen,  by  making  right  and  not 
might  reign  over  them.  The  Church 
never  forgot  the  noble  lesson  which 
the  Apostle  gave  when  writing  to 
Philemon,  and  interceding  in  favour 
of  a  fugitive  slave  named  Onesimus; 
he  spoke  in  his  favour  with  a  tender- 
ness which  this  unhappy  class  had 
never  before  inspired :  **  I  beseech 
thee,"  he  says  to  him,  **  for  my  son 
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Onesimus.  Beceive  him  as  my  own 
bowels;  no  more  as  a  slave,  but  as  a 
most  dear  brother.  Ifhe  hath  wronged 
thee  in  any  thing,  or  is  in  thy  debt, 

fut  that  to  my  account."  (Epis.  to 
'hiL)  The  CouncU  of  Elvira,  held 
in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
subjects  the  woman  who  shall  have 
beaten  her  slave  so  as  to  cause  her 
death  in  three  days  to  many  years  of 
penance ;  the  Oouncil  oi  Orleans, 
held  in  549,  orders  that  if  a  slave 
guilty  of  a  fault  take  refuse  in  a 
church,  he  is  to  be  restored  to  his 
master,  but  not  without  having  ex- 
acted from  the  latter  a  promise,  con- 
firmed by  oath,  that  he  will  not  do 
him  any  harm;  that  if  the  master,  in 
violation  of  his  oath,  maltreat  the 
slave,  he  shall  be  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful  and  the 
sacraments.  This  canon  shows  us  two 
things:  the  habitual  cruelty  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  zeal  of  the  Church  to 
soften  the  treatment  of  slaves.  To 
restrain  this  cruelty,  nothing  less  than 
an  oath  was  required;  and  the  Church, 
always  so  careful  with  regard  to  oaths, 
yet  considered  the  matter  important 
enough  to  justify  and  call  for  the  in- 
yocation  of  the  sacred  name  of  God. 

The  favour  and  protection  which 
the  Church  panted  to  slaves  rapidly 
extended.  It  seems  that  in  some 
places  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
requiring  a  promise  on  oath,  not  only 
that  the  slave  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  church  should  not  be  ill-treated 
in  his  person,  but  even  that  no  extra- 
ordinary work  should  be  imposed  on 
liim,  and  that  he  should  wear  no  dis- 
tinctive mark.  This  custom,  pro- 
duced no  doubt  by  zeal  for  humanity, 
but  which  may  have  occasioned  some 
inconveniences  bv  relaxing  too  much 
the  ties  of  obedience,  and  allowing 
excesses  on  the  part  of  slaves,  appears 
to  be  alluded  to  in  a  regulation  of  the 
Council  of  Epaone  (now  Abbon,  ac- 
cording to  some),  held  about  517. 
This  Council  labours  to  stop  the  evil 
by  prescribing  a  prudent  moderation; 
but  without  withdrawing  the  protec- 
tion already  granted.  It  ordains,  in 
the  39th  canon,  **  That  if  a  slave, 
guilty  of  any  atrocious  offence,  takes 
refuge  in  a  church,  he  shall  be  saved 


from  corporal  punishment;  bat  the 
master  shall  not  oe  compelled  to  swear 
that  he  will  not  impose  on  him  ad- 
ditional labour,  or  that  he  will  not 
cut  off  his  hair,  in  order  to  make 
known  his  fault."  Observe,  that  this 
restriction  is  introduced  only  in  the 
case  when  the  slave  shall  have  com- 
mitted a  heinous  offence;  and  even  in 
this  case  all  the  power  allowed  to  the 
master  consists  in  imposing  on  the 
slave  extraordinary  labour,  or  distin- 
guishing him  by  cutting  his  hair. 

Perhaps  sucn  indulgence  may  be 
considered  excessive ;  but  we  must 
observe,  that  when  abuses  are  deep- 
rooted,  they  cannot  be  eradicated 
without  a  vigorous  effort.  At  first 
sight  it  often  appears  as  if  the  limits 
of  prudence  were  passed;  but  this 
apparent  excess  is  only  the  inevitable 
oscillation  which  takes  place  before 
things  regain  their  right  position. 
The  Church  had  therein  no  wish  to 

Srotect  crime,  or  give  unmerited  in- 
ulgence ;  her  object  was  to  check  the 
violence  and  caprice  of  masters;  she 
did  not  wish  to  allow  a  man  to  suffer 
torture  or  death  because  such  was  the 
will  of  another.  The  establishment 
of  just  laws  and  legitimate  tribunals 
the  Church  has  never  opposed;  but 
she  has  never  given  her  consent  to 
acts  of  private  violence.  This  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate force,  which  includes  social  or« 
ffanisation,  is  clearly  shown  to  us  in 
the  15th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Me- 
rida,  held  in  666.  I  have  already 
shown  that  slaves  formed  a  large  por- 
tion of  property.  As  the  division  of 
labour  was  made  in  conformity  with 
this  principle,  slaves  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  those  who  possessed  pro- 
perties, especially  those  which  were 
considerable.  Now  the  Church  found 
this  to  be  the  case;  and  as  she  could 
not  change  the  organisation  of  soci- 
ety on  a  sudden,  sne  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  necessity,  and  admit  slavery. 
But  if  she  wished  to  introduce  im- 
provements in  the  lot  of  slaves  in  ge- 
neral, it  was  good  for  her  to  set  the 
example  herself:  this  example  is 
founa  inthe  canon  I  have  just  quoted. 
There,  after  having  forbidden  the 
bishops  and  priests  to  maltreat  the 
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servants  of  the  Cbnrch  by  mutilating 
their  limbs,  the  Council  ordains  thai 
if  a  slave  commit  an  ofience,  he  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  secular  judges, 
bat  so  that  the  bishops  shall  m(^e- 
rate  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him. 
We  see  by  this  canon  that  the  right 
of  mutilation  exercised  by  private 
masters  was  still  in  use;  and  perhaps 
it  was  still  more  strongly  established, 
since  we  see  that  the  Council  limits 
itself  to  interdicting  that  kind  of  pu* 
nishment  to  ecclesiastics,  without  say  * 
ing  any  thing  as  to  laymen.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  motives  for  this  prohibition 
made  to  ecclesiastics,  was  to  prevent 
their  shedding  human  blood,  and  thus 
rendering  themselves  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising their  lofty  ministry,  the  prin- 
cipal act  of  whicn  is  the  august  sa- 
crifice in  which  they  offJBr  a  victim  of 
peace  and  love;  but  this  does  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  merit  of 
the  reg^ulation,  or  at  all  diminish  its 
influence  on  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  slaves.  It  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  public  vengeance  for  pri- 
vate; it  was  again  to  proclaim  the 
equsiity  of  slaves  and  freemen  with 
respect  to  the  effusion  of  their  blood; 
it  was  to  declare  that  the  hands  which 
had  shed  the  blood  of  a  slave,  had 
contracted  the  same  stain  as  if  they 
had  shed  that  of  a  freeman.  Now, 
it  was  necessary  to  inculcate  these 
salutary  truths  on  men's  minds  in 
every  way,  for  they  ran  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  ideas  and  man- 
ners of  antiquity ;  it  was  necessary 
to  labour  assiduously  to  destroy  the 
shameful  and  cruel  exceptions  which 
continued  to  deprive  the  majority 
of  mankind  of  tne  participation  in 
the  rights  of  humanity.  There  is,  in 
the  canon  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  which 
shows  the  solicitude  of  the  Church  to 
restore  to  slaves  the  dignity  and  re- 
spect of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
To  shave  the  hair  of  the  head  was 
among  the  Goths  a  very  ignominious 
punishment;  which,  according  to  Lu- 
cas de  Fuy,  was  to  them  more  cruel 
than  death  itself.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, that  whatever  was  the  force  of 
prejudice  on  this  point,  the  Church 
might  have  allowed  the  shaving  of 


the  hair  without  incurring  the  stain 
which  was  attached  to  the  shedding 
of  blood.  Tet  she  was  not  willing  to 
allow  it,  which  shows  us  how  atten- 
tive she  was  to  destroy  the  marks  of 
humiliation  impressed  on  slaves.  Af- 
ter having  enjoined  priests  and  bi- 
shops to  £liver  criminal  slaves  to  the 
judges,  she  commands  them  "  not  to 
allow  them  to  be  shaved  ignomini- 
ously.'*  No  care  was  too  great  in 
this  matter;  to  destroy  one  luter  an- 
other the  odious  exceptions  which 
affected  slaves,  it  was  necessary  to 
seize  all  favourable  occasions.  This 
necessity  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  eleventh  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  held  in  675,  expresses 
itself.  This  Council,  in  its  6th  canon^ 
forbids  bishops  themselves  to  judge 
crimes  of  a  capital  nature,  as  it  also 
forbids  them  to  order  the  mutilation 
of  members. 

Behold  in  what',  terms  it  was  con« 
sidered  necessary  to  state  that  this 
rule  admitted  of  no  exception  ;  '*  not 
even,"  says  the  CouncU,  ^*-  with  respect 
to  the  slaves  of  the  Church.'*  The 
evil  was  great,  it  could  not  be  cured 
without  assiduous  care.  Even  the 
riffht  of  life  and  death,  the  most  cruel 
of  all,  could  not  be  extirpated  without 
much  trouble;  and  cruel  applications 
of  it  were  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  since  the  Council  of 
Epaone,  in  its  34th  canon,  ordains 
that  ^  the  master  who,  of  his  oum 
authority,  shall  take  awav  the  life  of 
his  slave,  shall  be  cut  off  for  two  years 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church." 
After  the  middle  of  the  9th  century, 
similar  attempts  were  still  made;  and 
the  Council  of  Worms,  held  in  868, 
laboured  to  repress  them,  by  subject- 
ing to  two  years  of  penance  the  mas- 
ter who,  of  his  own  authority,  shall 
have  put  his  slave  to  death. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

VEAKS  EHFLOTED  BY  THE  CHUBCH 
TO  ENFRANCHISE  SLAVES. 

While  improving  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  assinulating  it  as  much 
as  possible  to  that  of  freemen,  it  was* 
necessary  not  to  forget  the  universal 
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emaaoipAtioD  ;  for  it  was  not  enough 
to  ameborate  slavery,  it  was  necessary 
to  abolish  it  The  soere  foree  of  Chris- 
tian notions,  and  the  spirit  of  charity 
which  was  spread  at  the  same  time 
with  them  over  the  world,  made  so 
violent  an  attack  on  the  state  of  sla- 
very, that  they  were  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  bring  about  its  complete  abo- 
lition. It  is  impossible  for  society  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  under  an  order 
of  things  which  is  formallj^  opposed 
to  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  imoued. 
Aecording  to  Christian  maxims,  all 
men  have  a  common  oriein  and  the 
same  destiny ;  all  are  brethren  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  all  are  obliged  to  love 
each  other  with  all  their  hearts,  to 
assist  each  other  in  their  necessities, 
to  avoid  oti^ding  each  other  even  in 
words  ;  all  are  e(|nal  before  God,  for 
they  will  all  be  judged  without  ex- 
ception of  persons.  Christianity  ex- 
tended and  took  root  every  where— 
took  possession  of  all  classes,  of  all 
branches  of  society;  how,  then,  could 
the  state  of  slavery  last — a  state  of 
degradation  which  makes  man  the 
property  of  another,  allows  him  to 
be  sdid  like  an  animal,  and  deprives 
him  of  the  sweetest  ties  of  fiunUy  and 
of  all  participation  in  the  advantages 
of  society  ?  Two  things  so  opposite 
could  not  exist  together ;  ike  laws 
were  in  favour  of  slavery,  it  is  true  ; 
it  may  even  be  said  that  Christianity 
did  not  make  a  direct  attack  on  those 
laws.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
did  it  do?  It  strove  to  make  itself 
master  of  ideas  and  manners^  com- 
municated to  them  a  new  impulse,, 
and  gave  them  a  different  direction. 
In  such  a  case,  what  did  laws  avail  ? 
The  rigour  was  relaxed,  their  observ- 
ance was  neglected,  their  equity  began 
to  be  doubted,  their  utility  was  dis- 
puted, their  fatal  effects  were  re- 
marked, and  they  gradually  fell  into 
desuetude,  so  that  sometimes  it  was 
not  necessary  even  to  strike  a  blow 
to  destroy  them.  They  were  thrown 
aside  as  things  of  no  use ;  or,  if  they 
deserved  the  trouble  of  an  express 
abolition,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of 
ceremony  ;  it  was  a  body  which  was 
interred  with  honour. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  after 


v/hat  I  have  just  said,  that  in  aitribnt- 
iig  so  mneh  importance  to  Christian 
ideas  and  manners,  I  mean  that  the 
triumph  o£  these  ideas  and  manners 
was  abandcmed  to  that  foree  aione, 
without  that  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  wh'ch  the  time  and 
circumstances  required.  Quite  the 
contrary :  the  Church,  as  I  have  al* 
ready  pointed  out,  called  to  her  aid 
all  tne  means  the  most  conducive  to 
the  desired  result.  In  the  first  place,, 
it  was  requisite,  to  secure  the  work 
of  emancipation,  to  protect  from  all 
assault  the  liberty  of  the  freed — liberty 
which  unhappily  was  often  attacked, 
and  put  in  great  danger.  The  oaases 
of  this  melancholy  £eict  may  be  easily 
found  in  the  remains  ei  ancient  ideas 
and  manners,  in  the  cupidity  of  power- 
ful men,  the  system  or  violence  made 
general  by  the  irruptions  of  the  bar-* 
barians,  in  the  poverty,  neglect,  and. 
total  want  of  education  ana  monJity- 
in  which  slaves  must  have  been  when 
they  quitted  servitude.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  a  great  number  of  ihem 
dia  not  know  allthe  value  of  Uberty ;. 
that  they  did  not  always  comdiict 
themselves,  in  their  new  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  exigences  of  justice ;  and  that, 
newly  entered  on  the  possesskm  of 
the  rights  of  fireemen,  they  did  not 
know  how  to  fulfil  all  their  new  ob- 
ligations. But  these  different  incon- 
veniences^ inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  things,  were  not  to  hinder  the  con- 
summation of  an  enterprise  caUed  for 
both  by  religion  and  numanaty,  and 
it  was  proper  to  be  resigned  to  them 
from  tne  consideration  of  the  nume- 
rous motives  for  excusing  the  conduct 
of  the  enfranchised  :  the  state  which 
these  men  had  just  quitted  had  checked 
the  development  of  th^  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties. 

The  liberty  of  newly-emancipated 
sla^s  was  protected  against  the  at- 
tacks of  iniuatice,  and  clothed  widi 
an  inviolable  sanctity,  from  the  time 
that  their  enfranchisement  was  con- 
nected with  things  which  then  ex- 
ercised the  most  powerful  ascendency. 
Now  the  Church,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  her,  was  in  this  position;  therefore 
the  custom,  which  was  then  intro- 
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duced,  of  performing  the  mamimission 
in  tlie  churches,  was  undoubtedly  very 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  liberty. 
This  custom,  by  taking  the  place  of 
ancient  usages,  caused  them  to  be 
forgotten  ;  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  tacit  declaration  of  the  value  of 
human  liberty  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  a  proclamation,  with  additional 
authority,  of  the  equality  of  men  be- 
fore Him ;  for  the  manumission  was 
made  in  the  same  place  where  it  was 
so  often  read,  that  before  Him  there 
was  no  exception  of  persons  ;  where 
all  earthly  distinctions  disappeared, 
and  all  men  were  commingled  and 
united  by  the  sweet  ties  of  fraternity 
and  love.  This  method  of  manumis- 
sion more  clearly  invested  the  Church 
with  the  right  of  defending  Ae  liberty 
of  the  enfranchised.  As  sne  had  been 
witness  to  the  act,  she  could  testify 
to  its  spontaneity,  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances which  assured  its  validity ; 
she  could  even  insist  on  its  observanee, 
by  representing  that  the  promised 
lioerty  oouM  not  be  violated  without 
profaning  the  sacred  place,  without 
breaking  a  pledge  which  had  been 
given  in  the  presence  of  God  Him- 
seUl  The  Church  did  not  forget  to 
torn  these  circumstances  to  t^  ad- 
vantage of  the  freed.  Thus  we  see 
that  tae  first  Council  of  Orange,  held 
in  441,  ordains,  in  its  7  th  canon,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  check,  by  eccle- 
siastical censures,  whoever  desired  to 
reduce  to  any  kind  of  servitude  any 
slaves  who  had  been  emancipated 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  churdi. 
A  century  later  we  find  the  same 
prohibition  repeated  in  the  7th  canmi 
of  the  fifth  Council  of  Orleans,  held 
in  549. 

The  protection  given  by  the  Church 
to  freed  slaves  was  so  manifest  and 
known  to  all,  that  the  custom  was  in- 
troduced of  especially  recommending 
them  to  her.  This  reconmiendation 
was  sometimes  made  by  will,  as  the 
Council  of  Orange,  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  g^ves  us  to  understand;  for  it 
orders  that  the  emancipated  who  had 
been  recommended  to  the  Church  by 
will,  shall  be  protected*  from  all  kind 
of  servitude,  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  this  recommendation  was  not 


always  made  in  a  testamentary  form. 
We  read  in  the  6th  canon  of  tlie  sixth 
Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  that 
when  any  enfranchise  had  been  re- 
commeniled  to  the  Church,  neither 
they  nor  their  children  could  be  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  Church : 
nere  they  speak  in  general,  without 
limitation  to  cases  in  which  there  had 
been  a  wilL  The  same  regulation  may 
be  seen  in  another  Council  of  Toledo, 
held  in  633,  which  simply  says,  that 
the  Church  will  receive  under  her  pro- 
tection only  the  enfranchised  of  pri- 
vate persons,  who  shall  have  taken 
care  to  reconunend  them  to  her. 

In  the  absence  of  all  particular  re- 
commendation, and  even  when  the 
manumission  had  not  been  made  in 
the  church,  she  did  not  cease  to  in- 
terest herself  in  defending  the  freed, 
when  their  liberty  was  endangered. 
He  who  has  any  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  any  feeling  of  hu- 
manity in  his  heart,  will  certainlj  not 
find  it  amiss  that  the  Church  mter- 
fered  in  affairs  of  this  kind  ;  indeed, 
she  acted  as  every  generous  man  should 
do,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting the  weak.  We  shall  not  be 
displeased,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
29tn  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde 
in  Languedoc,  held  in  506,  a  regula- 
tion commanding  the  Church,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  those  to  whom  their  masters  had 
given  liberty  in  a  lawful  way. 

The  seal  of  the  Church  in  all  times 
and  places  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives has  no  less  contributed  to  the 
great  work  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
We  know  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  slaves  owed  their  servitude  to  the 
reverses  of  war.  The  mild  character 
which  we  see  in  modem  wars  would 
have  appeared  fabulous  to  the  an- 
cients. Woe  to  the  vanquished!  might 
then  be  said  with  perfect  truth;  there 
was  nothing  but  slavery  or  death. 
The  evil  was  rendered  stUl  greater 
by  a  fetal  prejudice,  which  was  felt 
with  respect  to  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives— a  pr^udice  which  was,  never- 
theless, founded  on  a  trait  of  remark- 
able heroism.  No  doubt  the  heroic 
firmness  of  Begulus  .is  worthy  of  all 
admiration.    The  hair  goes  stiff  on 
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one's  head  when  one  reads  the  pow- 
erful description  of  Horace;  the  book 
falls  from  one's  hands  at  this  terrible 
passage: 

**  Fertar  pndicie  ooi\}agl8  oacnlam, 
Parrosqae  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
A  se  removisse,  et  virilem 
Tonrus  hami  posuiMe  ▼ultom." 

Lib.iiLod.6. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  laj  aside  the  deep 
impression  which  such  heroism  pro- 
duces on  us,  and  the  enthusiasm  at 
all  that  shows  a  great  soul,  we  must 
confess  tbat  this  virtue  bordered  on 
ferocity;  and  that,  in  the  terrible  dis- 
course of  Regulus,  that  is  a  cruel  po- 
licy, against  which  the  sentiments  of 
humanity  would  strongly  recoil,  if  the 
mind  were  not,  as  it  were,  prostrated 
at  the  sight  of  Ihe  sublime  disinterest- 
edness of  the  speaker.  Christianity 
could  not  consent  to  such  doctrines  ; 
it  could  not  allow  the  maxim  to  be 
maintained  that,  in  order  to  render 
men  brave  in  battle,  it  was  necessary 
to  deprive  them  of  hope.  The  won- 
derful traits  of  valour,  the  magnificent 
scenes  of  force  and  constancy,  which 
shine  in  every  pace  of  the  history  of 
modem  nations,  eloquently  show  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  gentleness  of  manners  may 
be  united  with  heroism.  The  ancients 
were  always  in  excess,  either  in  cow- 
ardice or  ferocitjv;  between  these  two 
extremes  there  is  a  middle  way,  and 
that  has  been  taught  to  mankind  by 
the  Christian  religion.  Christianity, 
in  accordance  with  its  principles  of 
fraternity  and  love,  regarded  the  re- 
demption of  captives  as  one  of  the 
wormiest  objects  of  its  charitable  zeaL 
Whether  we  consider  the  noble  traits 
of  particular  actions,  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  history,  or  observe 
the  spirit  which  guided  the  conduct 
of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  therein 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  claims 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind. 

A  celebrated  writer  of  our  times, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  has  described 
to  us  a  Christian  priest  who,  in  the 
forests  of  France,  voluntarily  made 
himself  a  slave,  who  devoted  himself 
to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  and  thus  restored  a  hus- 


band to  his  desolate  wife,  and  a  father* 
to  three  unfortunate  orphan  children. 
The  sublime  spectacle  which  Zachary 
offers  us,  when  enduring  slavery  with 
calm  serenity  for  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  the  unhappy  being  for 
whom  he  has  sacrificed  his  liberty,  is 
not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet    More 
than  once,  in  the  first  ac^  of  the 
Church,  such    examples    have  been 
seen ;    and  he  who  has  wept  over 
the  sublime  disinterestedness  and  un- 
speakable charity  of  Zachary,  may 
be  sure  that  his  tears  are  only  a  tri- 
bute to  the  truth.    '*  We  have  known,** 
says  St.  Clement  the  Pope,  **  many 
of  ours  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  captivi^,  in  order  to  ransom  their 
brethren.*^  (First  letter  to  the  Corinth. 
c.  55.)    The  redemption  of  captives 
was  so  carefully  provided  for  by  the* 
Church,  that  it  was  regulated  by  the 
ancient  canons,  and  that  to  fulfil  it, 
she  sold,  if  necessary,  her  ornaments, 
and  even  the  sacred  vessels.    When 
unhappy  captives  were  in  question, 
her  charity  and  zeal  knew  no  bounds; 
and  she  went  do  far  as  to  ordain  that, 
however  bad  might  be  the  state  of  her 
^fFairs,  their  ransom  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  first  instance.   (C&us. 
12,  5,  2.)    In  the  midst  of  revolutions 
produced  by  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians, we  see  that  the  Church,  al- 
ways constant  in  her  designs,  forgot 
not  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  she 
was  engaged.    The  beneficent  regu- 
lations of  the  ancient  canon  fell  not 
into  forgetfulness  or  desuetude,  and 
the  generous  words  of  the  holy  Bishop 
of  Imlan,  in  favour  of  slaves,  found  an 
echo  which  ceased  not  to  be  heard 
amid  the    chaos  of  those   unhappy 
times.    We  see  by  the  5th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Macon,  held  in  585, 
that  priests  undertook  the  ransom  of' 
captives  by  devoting  to  it  the  Church 
property.     The  Council  of  Rheims, 
held  in  625,  inflicts  the  punishment 
of  suspension  from  his  functions  on 
the  bishop  who  shall  have  destroyed 
the  sacred  vessels;  but  with  generous 
foresight,  it  adds,  **  for  any  other  mo- 
tive than  the  redemption  of  captives;** 
and  long  afterwards,  in  the  12th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Verneuil,  held  in  844» 
we  find  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
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was  used  for  that  merciful  purpose. 
When  the  captive  was  restored  to 
liberty,  the  Church  did  not  deprive 
him  of  her  protection  ;  she  was  care- 
ful to  continue  it,  by  giving  him  letters 
of  recommendation,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  him  from  new 
trouble  during  his  journey,  and  of 
furnishing  him  with  the  means  of 
repairing  his  losses  during  his  cap- 
tivity. We  find  a  proof  of  this  new 
kind  of  protection  in  the  2d  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  583, 
which  ordains  that  bishops  shall  state 
in  the  letters  of  recommendation  which 
they  g^ve  to  captives,  the  date  and 
price  of  their  ransom.  The  zeal  for 
this  work  was  displayed  in  the  Church 
with  so  much  ardour,  that  it  went  so 
far  as  to  commit  acts  of  imprudence 
which  the  Church  was  compelled  to 
check.  These  excesses,  and  this  mis- 
taken zeal,  prove  how  great  was  the 
spirit  of  charity.  We  know  by  a 
Council,  called  that  of  St.  Patrick, 
held  in  Ireland  in  the  year  451  or 
456,  that  some  of  the  clergy  ventured 
to  procure  the  freedom  of  captives  by 
inducing  them  to  run  away.  The 
Council,  by  its  32d  canon,  very  pru- 
dently checks  this  excess,  by  ordain- 
ing that  the  ecclesiastic  who  desires 
to  ransom  captives  must  do  so  with 
his  own  money;  for  to  steal  them,  by 
inducing  them  to  run  «.way,  was  to 
expose  the  clergy  tb  be  considered 
as  robbers,  whien  was  a  dishonour 
to  the  Church.  A  remarkable  docu- 
ment, which,  while  showing  us  the 
spirit  of  order  and  equity  which  guides 
the  Church,  at  the  same  time  enables 
us  to  judge  how  deeply  was  engraven 
on  men's  minds  the  maxim,  that  it  is 
holy,  meritorious,  and  generous  to  give 
liberty  to  captives;  for  we  see  that 
some  persons  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  excellence  of  the  work 
justified  seizing  them  forcibly.  The 
disinterestedness  of  the  Church  on 
this  point  is  not  less  laudable.  YIThen 
she  had  employed  her  funds  in  the  ran- 
som of  a  captive,  she  did  not  desire 
from  him  any  recompense,  even  when 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  discharge 
the  debt.  We  have  a  certain  proof  of 
this  in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory,  where 
we  see  that  that  Pope  re-assures  some 


persons  who  had  been  freed  with  the 
money  of  the  Church,  and  who  feared 
that  after  a  time  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  sum  expended  for  their 
advantage.  The  Pope  orders  that  no 
one,  at  any  time,  shall  venture  to  dis- 
turb either  them  or  their  heirs,  seeing 
that  the  sacred  canons  allow  the  em- 
ployment of  the  goods  of  the  Church 
for  the  ransom  of  captives.  (L.  7, 
ep.  14.) 

The  zeal  of  the  Church  for  so  holy 
a  work  must  have  contributed  in  an 
extraordinary  way  to  diminish  the 
number  of  slaves;  the  influence  of  it 
was  so  much  the  more  salutary,  as  it 
was  developed  precisely  at  the  time 
when  it  was  most  needed,  that  is,  in 
those  ages  when  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  eruption  of 
the  barbarians,  the  fluctuations  of  so 
many  peoples,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
invading  nations,  rendered  wars  so- 
frequent,  revolutions  so  constant,  and 
the  empire  of  force  so  habitual  and 
prevailing.  Without  the  beneficent 
and  liberating  intervention  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  immense  number  of  slaves 
bequeathed  by  the  old  society  to  the 
new,  far  from  diminishing,  would 
have  been  augmented  more  and  more; 
for  wherever  the  law  of  brute  force 
prevails,  if  it  be  not  checked  and 
softened  by  a  powerful  element,  the 
human  race  becomes  rapidly  debased, 
the  necessary  result  of  which  is  the 
increase  of  slavery.  This  lamentable 
state  of  agitation  and  violence  was  in 
itself  very  likely  to  render  the  eflbrts 
which  the  Church  made  to  abolish  sla- 
very useless;  and  it  was  not  without 
infinite  trouble  that  she  prevented 
what  she  succeeded  in  preserving  on 
one  side  from  being  destroyed  on  the- 
other.  The  absence  of  a  central  form, 
the  complication  of  social  relations, 
almost  always  badly  determined,  of- 
ten affected  by  violence,  and  always 
deprived  of  the  guarantee  of  stability 
and  consistency,  was  the  reason  why 
there  was  no  security  either  for  things 
or  persons,  and  that  while  proper- 
ties were  unceasingly  invaded,  persons 
were  deprived  of  their  liberty.  So 
that  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  to 
fight  aeainst  the  violence  of  individu- 
al, as  had  been  formerly  done  again&t 
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manners  and  legislation.  We  see  that 
the  3d  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
l^eld  about  566^,  eaLCommunicates  those 
vho  unjustly  retaia-  free  persoDfl.  in 
slavery :  in  the  I'Tth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Bheims^  held  in  625,  it  is 
forbidden,  undei?  the  same  peimlty,  to 
pursue  free  persons  in  order  to  reduce 
them,  to  slavery  :  in  the  27th  oanon  of 
the  Counoil  ox  Xondow,  held  in  1 102, 
the  barbarous  custom  of  dealing  in 
men,  like  animals,  is- proscribed:  and 
in  the  7th  oanon  of  the  Council  of  Cob^ 
lentz,  held  in  922,  he  who  takes^away 
a  Christian  to  sell  himi,  is  declared 
guilty  of  homicide^  a  remarbalde  de» 
claration,  as  we  see  liberty  valued  at 
as  high  a  price  as  life*  itself.  An- 
other meaaSi  of  which  the  Chmwh 
aiwUed  herself  to  abolish  slavery  was,, 
to  preserve  for  the.  unfortunate  who 
had  been  reduced  to  that  state  by 
misery  a  sure  means  of  quitting  it. 

We  have  already  remarked  above 
t}iat  indigence  was  one  of  ^e  causes 
of  slavery;  and  we  have  seen  that  this 
was  frequently  the  cause  among  the 
Gauls,  aa-  is  evidenced  by  a  passage 
of  CsDsar.  We  also  know  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  an  ancient  law,  he  who  had 
iallea  into  slavery  could  not  recover 
his  liberty  without  the  consent  of  his 
master;  as  the  slave  was  really  p^- 
perty,  no  one  could  dispose  of  him 
without  l^e  consent  of  his  master, 
and  least  of  all  himself.  This  law  was 
in  aocordanee  with  Pagan  doctrines; 
but  Christianity  regarded  the  thing 
with  other  eyes,  ana  if  the  slave  was 
still  in  her  eyes  a  property,  he  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  mam  Thus  on  this 
point  the  Church  refused  to  follow 
the  strict  rules-  of  other  properties ; 
and  when  there  was  the  leaet  doubt, 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity  she 
took  the  side  of  the  slave.  These  ob- 
servations make  us  understand  all 
the  value  of  the  new  law  introduced 
by  the  Church,  which  ordained  that 
persons  who  had  been  sold  by  neces- 
sity should  be  able  to  return  to  their 
former  condition  by  restoring  the  price 
which  they  had  received.  This  law, 
which  is  expressly  laid  down  in  a 
French  Council,  held  about  616  at 
Boneuil,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  opened  a.  wide  field  for  the 


conquests  of  liberty;  it  supported  iii- 
the  heart  of  thd  slave  a  hope  which 
urged  him  to  seek,  and  put  into  epera^ 
tion  the  means  of  obtainmg  Ma  ran- 
som, and  it  placed  hia  liberty  within: 
the  power  of  any  one  who,  touched, 
with  his  unhappy  lot,  was  willing  to^ 
pay  or  lend,  the  necessary  sum*  Let 
ua  remember  what  we  have  said  of  the- 
ardent  seal  which  was  awakened  in 
so  many  hearts  for  works  c^his  kind; 
let  us  call  to  mind  that  the  property  d 
the  Church  was  always  considered  aii 
well  employed  when  it  was  used  for 
the  succour  of  the  unfortunate,  and  we  • 
shall  underatand  the  incalculable  in- 
fluence 0^  the  r^ulation  ^whioh.  we- 
have  just  mentiimed.  We  shall  see  that, 
it  wias  to  close  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant sources  of  slavervi,  and  prepare  9. 
yfidn  path,  to*  unlvArsiu  emandpatiQiu. 


CHAPTER  XVnL 

CtrnTIWATION  OT  THB  SAMS 
I^SUBJBCT. 

Thv  conduct  of  the  Church  widi  re- 
spect to  the  Jews  also  contributed  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Thissingulac 
people,  which  bears  on  its  forehead 
the  mark  of  proscription,  and  is  found: 
di^rsed  among  all  nations,  like  frag- 
ments of  insokible  matter  floating  in. 
a  liquid,  seeks  t»  console  itself  in  its. 
misfortunes   by    accimiulating    trea-^ 
sures,  and  appears  to  wieAi  to  avenge- 
itself  for  the  contemptuous  negleet  uii 
which  it  is  left  by  other  nations,  by 
gaining  possession  of  their  wealth  by 
means^  of  insatiable  usury.    In  times- 
when  revolution  and  so  many  calami- 
ties must  necessarily  have  jMroduced 
distress,  the  odious  vice  of  unfeeling^ 
avarice  must  have  had  a  fatal  influ- 
ence.   The  harshness  and  cruelty  of 
ancient  laws  and  manners  conceming- 
debtors  were  not  effisbced,  liberty  was  nx ' 
from  being  estimated  at  its  just  value, 
and  examples  of  persons  who  sold  it. 
to  relieve  their  necessities  were  not 
wanting;  it  was  therefore  important 
to  prevent  the  power  of  the  wealthy 
Jews  from  reaching  an   exorbitant 
extent,  to  the  detriment  of  the  liberty 
of  Christians.  The  unhappy  notoriety 
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which,  aftei'  so'  moay  <ie&turies,  at-- 
taches  to  the  Jews  in  this  matter, 
proves  that  this  danger  was  not  ima- 
ginary ;  and  faete  w  which  we  are 
now  witnesses  are  a  confirmation  of 
what  we  advance.  The  oelehrated  Her- 
der, in  his  ^c/roffuff,  yenfenres  to  nrog- 
nosticate,  that  the  children  of  Israel, 
from  their  systematic  and  calculating 
conduct,  will  in  time  make  slaves  of 
ail  the  Christians.  If  this  extraordi- 
nary and  extravagant  apprehension 
eould  enter  the  head  of  ai  distinguished 
man,  in  circnmetMices  whick  are  oer-- 
tainly  infinitdy  kss  &voarable  to- 
the  Jews,  what  was  to  he  feared,  from 
this  people  in  the  unhappy  times  of 
which  we  ^>eak?  From  these  con- 
siderations eyeiy  impartial  observer, 
every'  man  who  is  not  under  the  in- 
fltt^oe'of  the  wriBtehed  desire  of  tak- 
ing the  part  of  every  kind  <^  sect,  in 
eraer  to  nave  liie  pleasure  of  aocuMng 
the  Catholic  Church,  even  at  <he  risk 
of  speaking  against  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity;  every  observer  who  is  not  one 
of  those  who  are  less  alarmed  by  an 
irruption  of  Cadres^  than  by  any  re- 
gulations by  which  the  ecclesiastical, 
power  appears  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  extena  the  circle  of  its  preroga- 
tive ;  ey^ry  man,  I  si^,  who  is  nei- 
ther thus  bitter,  litde,  norpitifulf  will 
see,  not  only  without  being  soaiidal* 
ised,  but  even  with  pleasure,  that 
the  Church,  with  pruaent  ^igilance^ 
watched'  the  progress  of'  the  Jews, 
and  lost  no  (^;^rtunity  of  faw>uring 
their  Christian  slaves,  unti}i  they  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any. 

The  third  Council  of  Oirleans,  held 
k&  538,  by  its  ISih  canon,  forbids  Jews 
tooompel  Christian  slaves  to  do  things 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  regulation,  which  guaranteed  the 
liberty  of  the  slave  in  the  sanctuary  of 
conscience,  rradered  him  respectable 
even  in  the  eyes  of  his  master:  it  was 
besides  a  solemn  proclamation  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  k  was  a  declaration 
that  siayery  could  not  extend  its  do- 
minion over  the  sacred  region  of  the 
mind.  Yet  this  was  not  enough ;  it 
was  proper  also  that  the  recovery  of 
their  liMrty  should  be  facilitated  to 
the  slaves  of  Jews.  Three  years  only 
passed  away;  a  fourth  Council  is  held 


at  Orleans ;  let  us  observe  the  pro- 
gress which  the  question  had  made  in 
so  short  a  time.  This  Council,  by  its> 
dOth  canon,  allows  the  Christian  sukves) 
who  shall  take  refuge  in  the  church 
to  be  ransomed,  on  paying  to  their 
Jevnsh  master  the  proper  price.  II 
we  pay  attention,  we  shaU  see  that 
such  a  regulation  must  have  produced 
abundant  results  in  fayour  of  liberty,i 
as  it  gave  Christian  slaves  the  oppor- 
tunity* of  flying  to  the  churches,  and 
there  imploring  with  more  effect  the 
charity  of  their  brethren,  to  gain  the 
price  of  their  ransom.  The  sam» 
Council,  in  its  31st  canon,,  ordains 
that  the  Jew  who  shall  pervert  m 
Christian  slave  shall  be  condemned 
to  lose  all  his  shiyes;  a  new  sanetios 
given  to  the  security  of  the  slave'tf 
conscience-^ a  new  way  opened  to^ 
liberty.  The  Chorch  constantly  ad-- 
vanced,  with  that  unity  of  plani — that 
acfanirable  consistency-^  which  eveni 


her  enemies  have  acknowledged  in. 
her.  The  short  isterval  between  the 
period  silud^  to<  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  century,  Her  progress  was 
more  perceptible.  We  oDserve,  in  the> 
canonical'  regulations  of  the  latter' 
period,  a  wider  scope,  and  if  we  may 
so  speak,  greater  boldness.  In  the 
Council  of  Milcon,  held  in  581  or  582^. 
canon  16^  Jews  are  expressly  forbid-> 
den  to  iiave  Christian  slaves;  and  it 
is  allowed  to  ransom  those  who  are- 
in  their  possession  for  twelve  sous. 
We  find  the  same  prohibition  in  the^ 
l-4th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo^ 
held  in  589;  so  that  at  this  time  the 
Church  shows  what  her  desire  is;  she 
is  unwilling  that  a  Christian  shonlct 
be  in  any  way  the  slave  of  a  Jew. 
Constant  in  her  design,  she  checkedi 
the  evil  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power;  if  it  was  necessary,  limiting 
the  risht  of  selling  slaves,  when  there 
was  £inger  of  their  iklling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  Thus  we  see  that, 
by  the  9th  canon-  of  the  Council  of 
C!nd.lon8,  held  in  660,  it  is  forbidden 
to  sell  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Clovis,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
power  of  Jews.  Yet  the  intention  of 
the  Church  on  this  point  was  not  un- 
derstood by  all,  and  her  views  were 
not  seconded  as  they  ought  to  havoi 
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been;  but  she  did  not  cease  to  repeat 
and  inculcate  them.  In  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  there  were  found 
clergy  aad  laitj  who  sold  their  Chris- 
tian slaves  .to  Jews.  The  Ohureh  la- 
boured to  check  this  abuse.  The  tenth 
Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  6&7,  by  its 
7th  canon,  forbids  Christians,  and  es- 
pecially clerics,  to  sell  their  slaves  to 
Jews ;  the  Council  adds  these  noble 
words :  **  They  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  these  slaves  have  been  r^eemed 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  where- 
fore they  ought  rather  to  buy  than 
sell  them.** 

This  ine^ble  goodness  of  a  God 
made  man,  who  nsA  shed  His  blood 
for  the  redemption  of  all  men,  was 
the  powerful  motive  which  urged  the 
Church  to  interest  herself  with  so 
much  zeal  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves;  and,  indeed,  was  it  not  enough 
to  inspire  horror  for  so  degrading  an 
inequality,  to  think  that  Uiese  same 
men,  reduced  to  the  level  of  brutes, 
had  been,  as  well  as  their  masters,  as 
well  as  the  most  powerful  monarchs 
upon  earth,  the  objects  of  the  mer- 
ei^l  intentions  of  the  Most  High? 
'*  Since  our  Redeemer,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,"  said  Pope  S.  Gregory,  **  has 
deignec^  in  His  goodness,  to  assume 
the  flesh  of  man,  in  order  to  restore 
to  us  our  pristine  liberty,  by  break- 
ing, througn  the  means  of  His  Divine 
grace,  the  bonds  of  servitude  which 
eld  us  captives,  it  is  a  salutary  deed 
to  restore  to  men,  by  enfranchisement, 
their  native  liberty;  for,  in  the  begin- 
ning, nature  made  them  all  free,  and 
they  have  only  been  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  servitude  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions."   (L.  5,  lett  72.) 

During  all  times  the  Church  has 
considered  it  veiy  necessary  to  limit, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  alienation  of 
her  property;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  general  rule  of  her  conduct  in  this 

Soint  was  to  trust  very  little  to  the 
iscretion  of  any  oub  of  her  ministers 
individually;  she  thus  endeavoured  to 
prevent  dilapidations,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  frequent.  As  her 
possessions  were  dispersed  on  all  sides, 
aad  intrusted  to  ministers  chosen  from 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  exposed 
0  the  yarious  iimuences  which  the 


relations  of  blood,  friendship,  and  a 
thousand  other  circumstances,  the  ef- 
fects of  difference  of  character,  know- 
ledge, prudence,  and  even  of  times  and 
places,  always  exercise,  the  Church 
showed  herself  very  watchful  in  giv- 
ing her  sanction  to  the  power  of  ali- 
enation ;  and,  when  requisite,  she 
knew  how  to  act  with  salutary  rigour 
against  those  ministers  who,  neglect- 
ing their  duty,  wasted  the  funds  con- 
flded  to  liiem.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
spite  'of  all  this,  she  was  not  stopped 
by  any  consideration  when  the  ransom 
of  captives  was  in  question ;  it  may 
be  also  shown  that,  with  respect  to 
property  in  slaves,  she  saw  things 
m  a  different  light,  and  changed  her 
rigour  into  indulgence.  When  slaves 
h^  faithfully  served  the  Church,  the 
Bishops  could  grant  them  their  liberty', 
and  add  a  gift  to  assist  liiem  in  main- 
taining themselves.  This  judgement 
as  to  the  merit  of  slaves  appears  to 
have  been  confided  to  ihe  discretion 
of  the  Bishops;  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  regulation  opened  a  wide  door 
to  their  charity;  at  the  same  time,  it 
stimulated  the  slaves  to  behave  them- 
selves so  as  to  deserve  so  precious  a 
recompense.  As  it  might  happen  that 
the  succeeding  Bishop  might  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  his  predecessor 
to  give  liberty  to  a  slave,  and  attempt 
afterwards  to  call  it  in  question,  it 
was  ordained  that  they  should  respect 
the  appointments  of  their  predecessors 
on  this  point,  and  leave  to  the  enfran- 
chised not  only  their  liberty,  but  also 
the  gratuity  which  had  been  given  to 
them  in  lands,  vineyards,  or  nouses : 
this  is  prescribed  in  the  7  th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Agde  in  Languedoc, 
held  in  the  year.  506.  Let  it  not  be 
objected  that  manumission  is  forbid- 
den by  the  canons  of  this  Council  in 
other  places;  they  speak  only  in  ge- 
neral terms,  and  allude  not  to  cases- 
where  slaves  had  merited  welL  Alien* 
ations  or  mortg^ages  made  by  a  Bishop 
who  left  no  property,  were  to  be  re- 
voked. This  regulation  itself  shows 
that  it  alludes  to  cases  in  which  the 
Bishops  had  acted  against  the  canons. 
Yet  if  he  had  given  liberty  to  an^ 
slaves,  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  miti- 
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gated  in  their  &Tour,  and  it  was  or- 
dained that  the  enfranchised  should 
continue  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  This 
is  ordained  by  the  9th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  541.  This 
canon  only  imposes  on  the  enfran- 
chised the  obligation  of  lending  their 
services  to  the  Church;  services  which 
were  evidently  only  those  of  the  en- 
franchised. On  the  other  hand,  she 
recompensed  them  with  the  protection 
which  she  always  granted  to  men  in 
this  condition. 

As  another  proof  of  the  induleence 
of  the  Church  with  respect  to  slaves, 
may  be  cited  the  10th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Celchite,  in  England,  held 
in  816,  the  result  of  which  must  have 
been  to  enfranchise,  in  a  few  years, 
all  the  English  slaves  of  the  Churches 
existing  in  the  countries  where  the 
Councu  was  observed.  Indeed,  this 
canon  ordained  that,  at  the  death  of  a 
Bishop,  all  his  English  slaves  should 
be  set  at  liberty;  it  added,  that  each 
of  the  other  Bishops  and  Abbots  might 
enfranchise  three  slaves  on  the  occa- 
sion, by  giving  each  of  them  three 
sous.  Such  rec^ulations  smoothed  the 
way  more  and  more,  and  prepared 
circumstances  and  men's  minds,  so 
that,  some  time  later,  was  witnessed 
that  noble  scene,  where,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Armagh,  in  1172,  liberty  was 
given  to  all  the  English  who  were 
slaves  in  Ireland. 

The  advantageous  conditions  en- 
joyed by  the  slaves  of  the  Church 
were  so  much  the  more  valuable,  be- 
cause a  regulation  newly  introduced 
prevented  meir  losing  them.  If  they 
could  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
other  masters,  in  this,  case  they  would 
have  lost  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
rived from  living  under  the  rule  of 
so  kind  a  mistress.  But  happily,  it 
was  forbidden  to  exchange  them  for 
others;  and  if  they  left  the  power  of 
the  Church,  it  was  for  freedom.  We 
have  a  positive  proof  of  this  regula- 
tion in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 
(L  3,  t.  19,  chaps.  3  and  4).  It  should 
be  observed,  that  in  this  document  the 
slaves  of  the  Church  are  regarded  as 
consecrated  to  God;  thereon  is  found- 
ed the  regulation  which  prevents  their 
passing  into  other  hands  and  leaving 


the  Church,  except  as  freemen.  We 
also  see  there  that  the  faithful,  for  the 
good  of  their  souls,  had  the  custom  of 
offering  their  slaves  to  God  and  the 
Saints..  By  placing  them  thus  in  the 
power  of  the  Church,  they  put  them 
out  of  common  dealing,  and  prevented 
their  again  falling  into  profane  servi- 
tude. It  is  useless  to  enlarge  on  the 
salutary  effect  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  these  ideas  and  manners, 
in  which  we  see  religion  so  intimately 
allied  with  the  cause  of  humanity;  it 
is  enough  to  observe,  that  the  spirit 
of  that  age  was  highly  religious,  and 
that  which  was  attached  to  the  cause 
of  religion  was  sure  to  ride  in  safety. 

Religious  ideas,  by  constantly  de- 
veloping their  strength  and  directing 
their  action  to  all  branches,  were  in- 
tended in  a  special  manner  to-  relieve 
men  by  all  possible  means  from  the 
yoke  of  slavery.  On  this  subject  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  a  canonical 
regulation  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  In  a  Council  at  Rome,  held 
in  595,  and  presided  over  by  that  Pope, 
a  new  means  of  escaping  from  their 
degraded  state  was  offered  to  slaves, 
by  deciding  that  liberty  should  be 
given  to  all  those  who  desired  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life.  The  words 
of  the  holy  Pope  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ^  they  show  the  ascendency  of  re- 
ligious motives,  and  how  much  these 
motives  preponderated  over  copsider- 
ations  and  interests  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture. This  important  document  is 
found  in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory; 
it  may  be  read  in  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

To  imagine  that  such  regulations 
would  remain  barren,  is  to  mistake 
the  spirit  of  those  times :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  produced  the  most  import- 
ant effects.  We  may  form  an  idea 
of  them  by  reading  in  the  decree  of 
Gratian  {bisHn,  54,  c.  12),  that  they 
led  to  scandal ;  slaves  fled  from  the 
houses  of  the  masters  and  took  refuge 
in  monasteries,  under  pretext  of  re- 
ligion. It  was  necessary  to  check 
this  abuse,  against  which  complaints 
arose  on  all  sides.  Without  waiting 
to  consider  what  these  abuses  them- 
selves indicate,  is  it  difficult  to  imagine 
that  these  reg^ulations  of  the  Church 
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must  have  bad  valuable  results  ?  They 
not  only  gained  liberty  for  a  great 
many  slayes,  buit  also  raised  them 
very  much  in  l^e  eyes  of  the  world, 
for  they  placed  them  in  a  state  which 
every  day  gained  importance  and  act- 
qujred  an  immense  prestige  and  a 
powerful  influence.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  profound  chai\ge  which 
took  place  every  day  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  society,  thanks  to  these  various 
means,  by  fixing  our  attention  for  a 
moment  on  what  took  place  witli  re- 
ispect  to  the  ordjnatkm  of  slaves.  The 
iSUscipline  of  the  -Church  on  this  point 
was  m  accordance  with  her  doctrines. 
The  slave  was  a  man  like  ofher  men, 
and  he  could  be  ordained  as  well  as 
the  greatest  noble.  Yet  while  he  was 
•subject  to  the  power  of  his  master,  he 
was  devoid  of  the  independence  ne* 
cessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  sacred 
ministry ;  therefore  it  was  required 
lihat  he  should  not  be  ordained  until 
he  had  been  previously  set  at  liberty, 
jifothing  could  be  move  just,  reason- 
able, and  prudent,  than  tine  limit  thus 
placed  on  a  discipline  otherwise  so 
noble  and  generous — a  discipline  which 
was  in  itself  an  eloquent  protest  in 
favour  ^f  the  dignity  of  man.  The 
lOhurch  solemnly  declared  that  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  slave  did  not 
reduce  him  below  the  level  of  other 
men,  for  she  did  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  lier  to  choose  her  ministers  from 
among  those  who  had  been  in  servi- 
tude. By  placing  in  so  honourable 
fi  sphere  those  who  had  been  slaves^ 
she  laboured  with  lofty  generosity  to 
disperse  the  prejudices  ^ich  existed 
lagainst  those  who  were  placed  in  that 
unhappy  condition,  and  created  strong 
and  enective  ties  between  them  and 
the  most  venerated  class  of  freemen. 
The  abuse  which  then  crept  in  of  con- 
ferring orders  on  slaves,  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters,  is  above  all 
worthy  of  our  attention ;  an  abuse, 
it  is  true,  altogether  contrary  to  the 
sacred  canons,  and  which  was  checked 
by  the  Church  with  praiseworthy  zeal, 
but  which  is  not  the  less  useful  in 
enabling  the  observer  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  profound  effect  of  religious 
ideas  and  institutions.  Without  at- 
tempting in  any  way  to  excuse  whiit 


was  blameable  tJierein,  ime  may  Yerf 
well  make  use  of  :the  abuse  itsielf,  by 
considering  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  abuses  are  only  exa^ggeratioiis  of 
a  good  principle.  jSteligious  ideas  ac- 
cord but  ill  with  slavery,  although 
supported  by  laws ;  thence  the  inoes*- 
sant  struggle,  repeated  under  different 
aspects,  mit  always  directed  towards 
the  same  end,  viz.  nniversal  •emancl>- 
pation.  It  appears  to  us  that  we  MjOAy 
now  more  confid^itly  avAil  amsBeives 
of  those  kind  of  arguments,  as  ve 
have  seen  the  most  dreadful  attempts 
at  revolutions  treated  with  indulgence, 
entirdy  owing  to  the  princij^les  witii 
which  the  rev(dutiouists  wene  imbued 
and  the  objects  which  they  had  i& 
view ;  objects  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  were  nothmg  less  ttian  an 
entire  change  in  the  organisation  of 
society.  This  abuse  is  ]»oved  by  the 
curious  documents  which  are  found 
collected  in  the  decree  of  Gratian 
(Dist  64,  c.  9,  10,  11,  12).  When 
we  examine  these  documents  with  at<- 
tention,  we  find,  Ist,  that  the  number 
of  slaves  thus  freed  was  very  con- 
siderable, since  the  complaints  on  thi;^ 
subgoct  were  almost  universal.  2d, 
that  the  Bishops  were  generally  in 
favour  of  the  slaves;  that  they  carried 
their  protection  very  far ;  that  they 
laboured  in  all  ways  to  realiae  these 
doctrines  of  equality  $  indeed,  it  is 
affirmed  in  these  documents  that  there 
was  hardly  a  Bishop  who  could  not 
be  charged  with  this  reprehensible 
compliance.  3d,  that  slaves  were 
aware  of  this  spirit  of  protection,  and 
were  eager  to  throw  off  their  chains 
and  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  Church.  4th,  that  this  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  must  have  pro- 
duced in  men's  minds  a  movement 
very  favourable  to  liberty;  and  that 
this  affectionate  communication  estah- 
lished  between  slaves  and  the  Church, 
then  so  powerful  and  influential,  must 
fast  have  weakened  slavery,  and  ra- 
pidly have  promoted  the  advance  of 
nations  towards  that  liberty  whidi. 
completely  triumphed  a  few  centuriea 
later.  The  Church  of  Spedn,  whose 
civilising  influence  has  rtsoeived  so 
many  eulogiums  from  m^  oertainljr 
but  little   attAch?d   tQ   ^bllipUcisiny 
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feqnily  diqilays  heir  lofty  tkfws  mm! 
commmnwrte  prudenoe  on  tkis  point. 
The  «liaritme  zaftl  in  favour  of  sktyes 
was  ao  ardent,  the  tendency  to  raise 
them  to  the  eaered  ministry  so  decided, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  scofw 
to  this  generous  impulse,  while  recon- 
cilli^  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
saeredness  of  the  ministry.  Such  was 
the  twofold  object  of  the  disol|>liBe 
introdaoed  into  Spain,  by  yiilaie  of 
which  it  was  allowed  to  conlSer  sacred 
orders  oo.  the  slaYes  of  the  Ohart^ 
oniiheir  being  previously  enfranchised. 
This  is  ordmd  bv  the  74th  canon  of 
the  fourth  Oouncil  of  Toledo,  held  in 
^83 ;  it  is  also  inferred  from  the  11th 
canon  of  the  ninth  Council  of  Toledo, 
idiich  ordains  that  Bishops  shall  not 
introdnoe  the  slaves  of  the  Church 
among  the  clergy  without  having  pre- 
viously given  them  their  liberty. 

It  is  remarkable  that^his  regulation 
wa»«till  fiurther  extended  by  the  16th 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Merida,  held 
in  666,  iK^ch  grants  to  parish  priests 
themselres  the  right  of  choo^ng  clergy 
from  amonff  the  slaves  of  their  oim 
churoh,  with  the  obligation  of  main- 
taininig  l^em  in  propoztion  to  their 
revenues.  The  wisdom  of  this  dis* 
cipline  prevented,  without  anv  injus^ 
tice,  all  the  inconveniences  which  the 
ordination  of  slaves  might  have  pro*- 
dnced.  It  was,  moreover,  a  very  gen- 
tie  means  of  accomplishing  the  most 
beneficent  results,  as,  in  conferring 
sacred  orders  on  the  idaves  belonging 
to  the  Church  herself,  it  was  easy  to 
select  them  with  discernment,  and  to 
take  those  who  deserved  it  the  most 
by  their  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
the  Church  a  very  easy  means  of  free- 
ing her  slaves,  and  of  doing  so  in  the 
most  honoorable  way,  by  enrolling 
them  among  her  ministers.  In  fine, 
the  Church,  by  the  generous  sacrifice 
of  her  slaves,  save  a  salutary  example 
to  the  laity.  We  have  just  seen  that 
she  was  so  indulgent  on  this  point, 
that  she  granted  the  power  of  freeing 
them  not  only  to  bishops,  but  even  to 
mere  parish  priests.  This  noble  com- 
mencement must  have  rendered  less 
diflicalt  the  sacrifice  which  might  be 
demanded  of  secularo  in  favour  of  the 


liberty  of  tiieir  slaves,  when  circum- 
stances seemed  to  call  any  of  th^si  to 
tke  sacred  ministry. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BOCTBlKES  OF  S.  AUOUSTlKfi  AND  8. 
THOMAS  AQUINAS  ON  THB  8XTBJECT 
Of  8LAYBRY. — PRESUME  OE  THE  SUB- 
JECT. 

Tht]«  did  the  C&inroh«  by  a  variety  of 
means^  break  the  chains  of  slavery, 
without  ever  exceeding  the  limits 
marked  out  by  justice  and  prudence: 
thus  ^d  she  banish  from  among  Chris- 
tians that  degrading  condition,  so  con** 
trary  to  their  exalted  ideas  on  th6 
dignity  of  man,  and  their  generouft 
feeling^  of  fraternity  and  love.  Wba> 
ever  Christianity  shall  be  introduced, 
chains  of  iron  shall  be  turned  into 
gentle  ties,  and  humiliated  men  shall 
raise  their  ennobled  fronts.  With 
what  pleasure  do  we  read  what  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  Christianity, 
S.  Augustine,  thought  on  this  point 
(De  C%mY.  Dei,  I  xix.  c.  14^  15, 16> 
He  establishes  in  a  few  words  the 
obligation  incumbent  upon  all  who 
mlo'^fothers,  husbands,  or  masters—^ 
to  wat(^  over  the  eood  of  those  who 
are  under  them:  he  lays  down  the 
advantage  of  those  who  obey,  as  one 
of  the  foundations  for  obedience ;  he 
says  that  the  just  do  not  nile  from 
ambition  or  pride,  but  from  duty  and 
the  desire  of  doing  good  to  their  sub- 
jects: **  Neqne  enim  dominandi  cupi*- 
ditate  imperant,  sed  offido  consulendi, 
nee  principandi  superbia,  sed  provi* 
dendi  misericordia  ;'*  and  by  these 
noble  maxims  he  jHroscribes  all  opi- 
nions which  tend  to  tyranny,  or  found 
obedience  on  any  degrading  notions  $ 
but  on  a  sudden,  as  if  this  great  mind 
apprehended  some  reply  in  violation 
of  human  dignity,  he  srows  warm,  he 
boldly  faces  the  question ;  he  rises  to 
his  full  height,  and,  giving  free  scope 
to  the  noble  thoughts  that  ferment  m 
his  head,  he  invokes  the  idea  of  nature 
and  the  will  of  God  in  fiivonr  of  the 
dignity  of  man  thus  menaced.  He 
cnes  out :  **  Thus  wills  the  order  of 
nature;  thus  has  man  been  create^ 
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by  God.  He  has  given  him  to  liile 
over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  the  reptiles  that  crawl  on 
.  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  has  ordained 
\  that  reasoning  creatures,  made  accord- 
\  ing  tq  His  own  image,  shall  ride  only 
over  creatures  devoid  of  reason.  He 
Jias  not  established  the  dominion  of  man 
over  man^  but  that  of  man  over  the 
\ brute"  This  passage  of  S.  Augustine 
is  one  of  those  bmd  features  which 
shine  forth  in  writers  of  genius,  when, 
grieved  by  the  sight  of  a  painful  ob- 
ject, they  allow  their  generous  ideas 
and  feelings  to  have  free  scope,  and 
cease  to  restrain  their  bold  energies. 
Struck  by  the  force  of  the  expression, 
the  reader,  in  suspense  and  breathless, 
hastens  to  read  the  succeeding  lines-; 
he  fears  that  the  author  may' be  mis- 
taken, seduced  by  the  nobleness  of 
his  heart,  and  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  his  genius.  But,  with  inex- 
pressible pleasure,  he  finds  that  the 
writer  has  in  no  degree  departed  from 
the  path  of  true  doctrine,  when,  like 
a  powerful  athlete,  he  descended  into 
the  arena  to  defend  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  Thus  does  S. 
Augustine  now  appear  to  us :  the  sight 
of  so  many  unfortunate  beings  groan- 
ing in  slavery,  the  victims  of  the  vio- 
lence and  caprice  of  their  masters, 
Hiflicted  his  generous  mind.  By  the 
light  of  reason  and  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  should  be  condemned  to  live  in 
such  debasement ;  wherefore,  when 
proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience,  he  labours  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  such  ignominy  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  find  it  in  tne 
nature  of  man,  he  seeks  for  it  in  sin, 
in  malediction.  '*  The  primitive  just 
men,"  says  he,  **  were  rather  esta- 
blished as  pastors  over  their  flocks, 
than  as  kings  over  other  men;  whereby 
God  gives  us  to  understand  what  was 
called  for  by  the  order  of  creatures, 
and  what  was  required  by  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  for  the  condition  of  sla- 
very has,  with  reason,  been  imposed 
on  the  sinner.  Thus  we  do  not  find 
the  word  slave  in  the  Scriptures  be- 
fore the  day  when  the  just  man,  Noe, 
gave  it  as  a  punishment  to  his  guilty 


son;  whence  it  follows  that  this  word 
came  from  sin,  and  not  from  nature." 
This  manner  of  considering  slavery 
as  the  offspring  of  sin,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  Divine  malediction,  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  By  protecting 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that 
doctrine  completely  destroyed  all  the, 
prejudices  of  natural  superiority  which 
the  pride  of  free  men  could  entertain. 
Thereby  also,  slavery  was  deprived  of 
all  its  supposed  value  as  a  political 
principle  or  means  of  government:  it 
could  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
numberless  scourges  inflicted  on  the 
human  race  by  the  anger  of  the  Most 
High.  Henceforth  slaves  had  a  mo- 
tive for  resignation,  while  the  absolute 
power  of  masters  was  checked,  and 
the  compassion  of  all  free  men  was 
powerfully  excited.  All  were  bom 
m  sin,  all  might  have  been  in  a  state 
of  slavery.  To  make  a  boast  of  liberty 
would  have  been  like  the  conduct4t>f  a 
man  who,  during  an  epidemic,  should 
boast  of  having  preserved  his  health, 
and  imagine  that  on  that  account  he 
had  a  right  to  insult  the  unhappy  sick. 
In  a  word,  the  state  of  slavery  was  a 
scourge,  nothing  more ;  like  pestil- 
ence, war,  famine,  or  any  thing  else  of 
the  kind.  The  duty  of  aU  men  was  to 
labour  to  ameliorate  and  abolish  it. 
Such  doctrines  did  not  remain  sterile. 
Proclaimed  in  the  face  of  day,  they 
were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Catho- 
lic world;  and  not  only  were  they  put 
in  practice,  as  we  have  seen  by  nom- 
berless  examples,  but  they  were  care* 
fully  preserved  as  a  precious  theory, 
throughout  the  confosion  of  the  times. 
After  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  we 
see  them  repeated  by  one  of  the  bright- 
est lights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (I.  p.  q.  xcvi.  art.  4). 
That  great  man  does  not  see  in  slavery 
either  difference  of  race  or  imaginary 
inferiority  in  means  of  government ; 
and  he  considers  it  as  a  scourge  in- 
flicted on  humanity  by  the  sins  of  the 
first  man. 

Such  is  the  repugnance  with  which 
Christians  have  io(&ed  upon  slavery: 
we  see  from  this  how  false  is  the  as- 
sertion of  M.  Guizot:  "  It  does  not 
seem  that  Christian  society  was  sur- 
prised or  much  offended  by  it"    It  is 
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tnie  there  was  not  that  blind  disturb- 
ance and  irritation  which,  despising  ail 
barriers  and  paying  no  attention  to 
the  rules  of  justice  or  the  counsels  of 
prudence,  ran  with  foolish  haste  to 
effiice  the  mark  of  degradation  and 
ignominy.  But  if  that  disturbance 
and  irritation  is  meant  which  are 
caused  by  the  sight  of  oppression  and 
outrages  committed  against  man,  sen- 
timents which  can  well  accord  with 
longanimity  and  holy  resignation,  and 
which,  wiuiout  checking  for  a  mo- 
ment the  action  of  charitable  zeal, 
nevertheless  avoids  precipitating  e^ 
Tents,  preferring  mature  arrange- 
ment in  order  to  secure  a  complete 
result;  how  can  this  perturbation  of 
mind  and  holy  indignation  be  better 
proved  to  have  existed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  than  by  the  facts  and 
doctrines  which  we  have  just  quoted? 
What  more  eloquent  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  slavery  can  you 
have  than  the  doctrine  of  these  two 
illustrious  doctors?  They  declare 
it,  as  we  have  lust  seen,  to  be  the 
fruit  of  malediction,  the  chastisement 
of  the  prevarication  of  the  human 
race;  and  they  only  acknowledge  its 
existence  by  considering  it  as  one 
of  the  great  scourges  that  afflict  hu- 
manity. 

I  luive  explained,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  the  profound  reasons  which 
induced  the  Church  to  recommend 
obedience  to  slaves,  and  she  cannot 
be  reproached  on  that  account  with 
forgetting  the  rights  of  humanity. 
We  must  not  suppose  on  that  account 
that  Christian  society  was  wanting  in 
the  boldness  necessary  for  telling  the 
whole  truth;  but  it  told  only  the  pure 
and  wholesome  truth.  What  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  marriages 
of  slaves  is  a  proof  of  what  I  advance. 
We  know  that  their  union  was  not 
regarded  as  a  real  marriage,  and  that 
even  that  imion,  such  as  it  was,  could 
not  be  contracted  without  the  consent 
of  tkeir  masters,  under  pain  of  being 
considered  as  void.  Here  was  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  reason  and  justice. 
What  did  the  Church  do?  She  di- 
rectly reprobated  so  gross  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  nature.  Let  us  hear 
what  Pope  Adrian  L  said  on  this  sub- 


ject:  ^  According  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostles,  as  in  Jesus  Christ  we  ought 
not  to  deprive  either  slaves  or  free- 
men of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
so  it  is  not  allowed  in  any  way  to 
prevent  the  marriages  of  slaves;  and 
if  their  marriages  have  been  con- 
tracted in  spite  of  the  opposition  and 
repugnance  of  their  masters,  never- 
theless they  ought  not  to  be  dissolved 
in  any  way"  {I)e  Conju,  Serv.  lib.  iv. 
torn.  9,  c.  1).  And  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  regulation,  which  se- 
cured the  liberty  of  slaves  on  one  of 
the  most  important  points,  was  re- 
stricted to  particular  circumstances; 
no,  it  was  something  more;  it  was  a 
proclamation  of  their  freedom  in  this 
matter.  The  Church  was  unwiUiug 
to  allow  that  man,  reduced  to  the  le- 
vel of  the  brutes,  should  be  forced  to 
obey  the  caprice  or  the  interest  of  an- 
other, without  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  his  heart.  St.  Thomas  was  of  the 
same  opinion;  for  he  openly  main- 
tains that,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
traction of  marriage,  slaves  are  not 
obliged  to  obey  their  masters  (2*  2, 
q.  104,  art.  5). 

In  the  hasty  sketch  which  I  have 
given,  I  believe  that  I  have  kept  the 
promise  which  I  made  at  the  begin- 
ning, not  to  advance  any  proposition 
without  supporting  it  by  undeniable 
documents,  and  not  to  allow  myself 
to  be  misled  by  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  Catholicism,  so  as  to  attribute  to  it 
that  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  By 
passing,  rapidly  it  is  true,  the  course 
of  ages,  we  have  shown  by  convincing^ 
proofs,  which  have  been  furnished  by 
times  and  places  the  most  various, 
that  it  was  Catholicism  that  abolished 
slavery,  in  spite  of  ideas,  manners, 
interests,  and  laws,  which  opposed 
obstacles  apparently  invincible;  and 
that  it  has  done  so  without  injustice, 
without  violence,  without  revolutions, 
— with  the  most  exquisite  prudence 
and  the  most  admirable  moderation. 
We  have  seen  the  Catholic  Church 
make  so  extensive,  so  varied,  and  so 
efficacious  an  attack  on  slavery,  that 
that  odious  chain  was  broken  without 
a  single  violent  stroke.  Exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  most  powerful  agents, 
it  gradually  relaxed  and  fell  to  pieces. 
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HcT  proceedings  may  be  thus  recapi- 
tulated:— 

First,  she  loudly  teaches  liie  real 
doctrines  concemiiig  the  dignity  of 
man;  she  defines  the  ebliffations  of 
masters  luid  slaves;  she  decLsres  them 
equal  before  ixod,  and  thus  com- 
]^9tely  destr^s  the  deg^rading  ^lo- 
cries  which  stain  the  writings  even  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
She  then  comes  to  the  Application  of 
her  doctrines :  she  labours  to  improYc 
the  treatment  of  slaves;  she  struggles 
agfunst  the  atrocious  right  of  life  and 
death;  she  opeiks  her  temples  to  them 
as  asylums,  and  when  they  depart 
thence,  prevents  their  being  ill-treated ; 
she  labours  to  substitute  public  tri- 
bunals for  private  vengeance.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Church  guaran- 
tees the  liberty  of  the  eitfranchised, 
by  connecting  it  with  religious  mo- 
tives, she  defends  that  of  the  born 
free;  she  labours  to  close  the  sources 
of  slavery,  by  di^laying  the  most 
active  zeal  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, by  opposing  the  avarice  of  the 
Jews,  by  procuring  for  men  who  were 
sold  easy  means  of  recovering  their 
liberty.  The  Church  gives  an  exam- 
ple ox  mildness  and  disinterestedness; 
she  fiunlitates  emancipation,  by  ad- 
mitting slaves  into  monasteries  and 
the  ecclesiastical  state;  she  facilitates 
it  by  a;ll  the  other  means  that  charity 
suggests;  and  thus  it  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  deep  roots  of  slavery  m  an- 
cient society — in  spite  of  the  6o«2e- 
versement  caused  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarians — ^in  spite  of  so  many 
wars  and  calamities  of  every  kind, 
which  in  great  measure  paralysed  the 
effect  of  fdl  regulating  and  beneficent 
action — yet  we  see  slavery,  that  dis- 
honour ttud  leprosy  of  ancient 'civili- 
sation, rapidly  diminish  among  Chris- 
tians, until  It  finally  disappears. — 
Surely  in  all  this  we  do  not  discover 
a  plan  conceived  and  concerted  by 
men.  But  we  do  observe  therein,  in 
the  absence  of  that  plan,  such  unity 
of  tendencies,  such  a  periPect  identity 
of  views,  and  such  similarity  in  the 
means,  that  we  have  the  clearest  de- 
monstration of  the  civilising  and  li- 
berating spirit  contained  in  Catholic- 
ism. Accurate  observers  will  no  doubt 


be  gratified  in  bebolding,  in  the  pic- 
ture which  I  have  just  ^dufaited,  the 
admirable  eoneord  with  which  the 
times  of  the  empire,  of  the  irruption 
of  l^e  barbarians,  and  of  feudidity, 
all  tended  towards  the  same  end. 
They  will  not  regret  that  mean  re^- 
larity  which  distinguishes  the  exclu- 
sive work  of  man;  they  will  love,  I 
repeat  it,  to  collect  afl  une  -fects  scat- 
tered in  the  seeming  disorder,  from 
the  woods  of  G^many  to  the  fields 
of  Boeotia — from  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  I  have 
not  invented  these  facts;  I  have 
pointed  out  the  periods,  and  cited  the 
Councils.  The  leader  will  find,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  in  the  orieinel  and 
in  ejptenso,  the  passages  of  which  I  have 
just  given  an  abstract  —  a  r^aumii 
thus  he  may  fully  convince  himself 
that  I  have  not  deceived  him.  If  such 
had  been  my  intention,  surely  I  should 
have  avoided  descending  to  the  level 
ground  of  facts;  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  vague  regions  of  theory;  I 
should  have  called  to  my  aid  high- 
soimding  and  seductive  language,  and 
all  the  means  the  most  likely  to  en-^ 
chant  the  imagination  and  excite  the 
feelings;  in  fine,  I  should  have  placed 
myself  in  one  of  Ihose  positions  where 
a  writer  can  suppose  at  his  pleasure 
things  which  have  never  existed,  and 
made  the  best  use  of  the  resources  of 
imagination  and  invention.  TW  task 
which 'I  have  undertaken  is  rather 
more  difficult,  perhaps  less  brilliant, 
but  certainly  more  usefuL 

We  may  now  inquire  of  M.  Guizot 
what  were  the  o(her  causes,  the  o^er 
idecUf  the  odier  principles  af  civUtsa^ 
ft'oif ,  the  great  development  of  which, 
to  avail  myself  of  his  words,  were  ne* 
oessary  ^  to  abolish  this  evil  of  evils, 
this  iniquity  of  iniquities."  Ought  he 
not  to  explain,  or  at  least  point  out, 
these  causes,  ideas,  and  principles  of 
civilisation,  which,  according  to  him, 
assisted  the  Church  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  in  order  to  save  the  r^hder 
the  trouble  of  seeking  or  divining 
them?  If  they  did  not  arise  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  where  did  they 
arise?  Were  they  feund  in  the  mins 
of  ancient  civilisation?  But  could 
these  remains  of  a  scattered  and  al^ 
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moflt  ftnnihilated  civilisAtion  efiect 
whftt  that  aiune  cdvilisation,  in  all  its 
jigQur,  power,  and  ^lat,  never  did  or 
thougbt  <^  doing  P'-' Were  thej  in  the 
m^vidval  independence  of  the  boHta- 
Hang  f  But  that  indiyidualitj,  the  in- 
separable ioompanioa  of  violenoe,  most 
eoQsequently  have  been  the  sooroe  of 
oppression  and  slavery.  Were  they 
found  in  the  military  patronage  intro- 
duced, according  to  M.  fiuijsot,  by 
the  barbarians  ibemselves;  palaron- 
age  whieh  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
aristocratical  organisation  which  was 
converted  at  a  later  period  into  feu- 
dality? But  what  could  this  patron- 
age— an  instilntion  likely,  on  iLe  con- 
trary, to  perpetuate  slavery  among 
the  indigent  in  ccmquered  countries, 
and  to  extend  it  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  c<Hiquwor8  themselves 
— do  for  the  abolitlQn  of  slavery? 
Where,  then,  is  the  idea,  the  custom, 
^e  institution,  which,  bom  out  of 
Christianity,  contributed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery?  Let  any  one  point 
out  to  us  the  epoch  of  its  formation, 
the  time  of  its  developmeiit;  let  him 
show  us  that  it  had  not  its  origin  in 
Christianity,  and  we  wiU  then  confess 
that  the  latter  cannot  exdusively  lay 
daim  to  the  glorious  title  of  having 
abolished  that  degraded  condition; 
and  he  may  be  sure  that  lliis  ^all 
not  prevent  our  exalting  that  idea, 
custom,  or  institutien«  whicli  took 
part  in  the  great  and  noble  enteiprise 
of  liberating  the  human  ra^e.  ^ 

We  may  be  idlowed,  in  conclusion, 
to  inquire  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
<^  those  ungrateful  daughters,  who, 
after  having  quitted  the  bosom  ,of 
their  Mother,  attempt  to  calumniate 
and  dishonour  her,  where  were  you 
when  the  Catholic  Church  accom- 
plished InJBurope  the  immense  work 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery?  and  how 
can  you  venture  to  reproach  her  with 
sympathisiog  with  servitude,  degrad- 
ing man,  and  usurping  his  rights? 
Can  you,  then,  present  any  claim 
whieh  thus  entitles  you  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  human  race?  What  part 
can  you  claim  in  that  great  work 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  de- 
velopment and  grandeur  of  European 
civilisatiQli?  Catholicism  alooe,  with- 


out your  ooncurrenee,  completed  die 
work;  and  she  alone  would  have  con- 
ducted Europe  to  its  lofty  destinies, 
if  you  had  not  come  to  interrupt  the 
majesdc  march  of  its  nvighty  nations, 
by  urging  them  into  a  path  bordered 
by  |Mrecipices, — a  path,  the  end  of 
which  is  concealed  by  darkness  which 
the  ey-e  of  God  alone  ean  pierce.    (15.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OONTBAST  BBTWE£N  THE  TWO 
OBDEBS  OF  CIVILISATION. 

We  have  seen  that  European  civilisa^ 
ticm  owes  to  the  Catholic  Church  its 
finest  ornament,  its  most  valuable  vie* 
tory  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  abo^ 
Ution  of  slavery^    It  was  the  Church 
that,  by  her  doctrines,  as  beneficent 
as  elevated,  by  a  system,  as  efficacious 
as  prudent,  by  her  unbounded  gsae^' 
rosity,  her  indefatigable  zeal,  her  in- 
vincime  firmness,  abolished  slavery  io. 
Europe;  that  is  to  say,  she  took  the 
first  step  towards  the  regeneration  of 
humanity,  and  laid  the  &st  stone  for 
the  v«ride  and  deep  foundation  of  £u«^ 
ropean  civilisation;  we  say  the  eman- 
cipati(m  of  slaves,  the  abolition  for 
ever  of  so  degrading  a  state,-^uni<^ 
versal  liberty.    It  was  impossible  to 
create  and  organise  a  civilisation  full 
of  grandeur  and  dignity,  without  rais- 
ing man  from  his  state  of  abjection* 
and  placing  him  above  the  level  of  ani- 
mals.   Whenever  we  see  him  crouch- 
ing at  another's  feet,  awaiting  with 
anxiety  the  <Hrders  of  his  master  or 
trembUn^  at  the  lash;  whenever  he 
is  sold  like  a  beast,  or  a  price'  is  set 
upon  his  powers  and  his  life,  civilisa- 
tion will  never  have  its  proper  de- 
velopment, it  will  always  be  weak, 
sickly,  and  broken;  for  thus  huma* 
nity  Dears  a  maris  of  ignominy  on  its 
forehead. 

After  having  shown  that  it  was  Ca- 
tholicism that  removed  that  obstacle 
to  all  social  progress,  by,  as  it  were, 
cleansing  Europe  of  the  disgusting 
leprosy  with  which  it  was  infected 
from  head  to  foot,  let  us  examine 
what  it  has  done  towards  creating 
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and  erecting  the  magnificent  edifice  of 
European  civilisation.  K  we  serious- 
ly reflect  on  the  vitality  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  this  civilisation,  we  shall  find 
therein  new  and  powerful  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  gratitude  of  nations.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  proper  to  throw  a  glance 
over  the  vast  and  interesting  picture 
which  European  civilisation  presents 
to  us,  and  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words 
its  principal  perfections;  thereby  we 
shall  be  enabled  the  most  easily  to 
render  an  account  to  ourselves  of  the 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  inspires  us. 

Mqu  animated  by  a  lively  sense  of 
their  own  dignity,  abounding  in  acti- 
vity, perseverance,  energy,  and  the 
simultaneous  development  of  all  their 
faculties;  women  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  the  consorts  of  man,  and,  as  it  were, 
recompensed  for  the  duty  of  obedience 
by  the  respectful  regards  lavished  on 
them;  the  gentleness  and  constancy 
of  fainily  ties,  protected  by  the  power- 
fid  guarantees  of  good  order  and  jus- 
tice; an  admirable  public  conscience, 
rich  in  maxims  of  sublime  morality, 
in  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  in  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  dignity;  a  con- 
science which  survives  die  shipwreck 
of  private  morality,  and  does  not  al- 
low unblushing  corruption  to  reach 
the  height  which  it  did  in  antiquity; 
a  general  mildness  of  manners,  which 
in  war  prevents  great  excesses,  and  in 
peace  renders  life  more  tranquil  and 
pleasing;  a  profound  respect  for  man, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  which 
makes  private  acts  of  violence  very 
uncommon,  and  in  all  political  consti- 
tutions serves  as  a  salutary  check  on 
governments;  an  ardent  desire  of  per- 
fection in  all  departments;  an  irre- 
sistible tendency,  sometimes  ill-direct- 
ed, but  always  active,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  many;  a  secret  im- 
pulse to  protect  the  weak,  to  succour 
the  unfortunate — an  impulse,  which 
sometimes  pursues  its  course  with  ge- 
nerous ardour,  and  which,  whenever 
it   is    unable   to   develop   itself,   re- 
mains in  the  heart  of  society,  and  pro- 
duces there  the  uneasiness  and  dis- 
quietude of  remorse;  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit  of  universality  of  propagandism, 


an  inexhaustible  Aind  of  resourees  td 
grow  young  again  without  danger  of 
perishing,  and  for  self-preservation  in 
the  most  important  crisises ;  a  generous 
impatience,  which  longs  to  anticipate 
the  future,  and  produces  an  incessant 
movement  and  agitation,  sometimes 
dangerous,  but  which  are  generally 
the  germs  of  great  benefits,  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  strong  principle  of 
life;  such  are  the  great  characteristics 
which  distinguish  European  civilisa- 
tion ;  such  are  the  features  which  place 
it  in  a  rank  immensely  superior  to  that 
of  all  other  civilisations,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Bead  the  history  of  antiquity;  ex- 
tend your  view  over  the  whole  world; 
wherever  Christianity  does  not  reign, 
and  where  the  barb«irous  or  savage 
life  no  longer  prevails,  you  will  find 
only  a  civilisation  in  nothing  resem- 
bling our  own,  and  which  cannot  be 
compared  with  it  for  a  moment.    In 
some  of  these  states  of  civilisation, 
you  will  perhaps  find  a  certain  de- 
gree of  regularity,  and  some  marks  of 
power;  for  they  have  endured  for  cen- 
turies; but  how  have  they  endured? 
Without  movement,  without  progress ; 
they  are  devoid  of  life;  their  regu- 
larity and  duration  are  those  ot  a 
marble  statue,  which,  motionless  it- 
self, sees  the  waves  of  generations 
pass  by.    There  have  also  been  na- 
tions wnose  civilisation  displayed  mo- 
tion and  activity;  but  what  motion 
and  what  activity?     Some  ruled  by 
the  mercantile  spirit,  never  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  internal  hap^ 
ness  on  a  firm  basis;  their  only  object 
was-  to  invade  new  countries  which 
tempted  their  cupidity,  to  pour  out 
mto  their  colonies  their  superabun- 
dant population,  and  establish  nume- 
rous factories  in  new  lands:  others 
continually  contending  and  fighting 
for  a  few  measures  of  political  free- 
dom, forget  their  social  organisation, 
take  no  care  of  their  civil  liberty,  and 
act  in  the  narrowest  circle  of  time  and 
space;  they  would  not  be  even  worthy 
of  having  their  names  preserved  for 
posterity,  if  the  genius  of  the  beauti- 
ful had  not  shone  there  with  inde- 
scribable charm,  and  if  the  monu- 
ments of  their  knowledge,  like  a  mir- 
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ror,  had  not  preserved  the  bright  rays 
of  Eastern  learning:  others,  great  and 
terrible,  it  is  true,  but  troubled  by 
intestine  dissensions,  bear  inscribed 
upon  their  fronts  the  formidable  des- 
tiny of  conquest;  this  destiny  they 
fulfil  by  subjugating  the  world,  and 
immediately  their  rapid  and  inevita- 
ble ruin  approaches;  others,  in  fine, 
excited  by  violent  fanaticism,  rage 
like  the  waves  of  ocean  in  a  storm ; 
they  throw  themselves  upon  other  na- 
tions like  a  devastating  torrent,  and 
threaten  to  involve  Christian  civilisa- 
tion itself  in  their  deafening  uproar; 
but  their  efforts  are  vain;  their  waves 
break  against  insurmountable  bar- 
riers; they  repeat  their  attempts;  but 
always  compelled  to  retire,  they  fall 
back  again,  and  spread  themselves  on 
the  beach  with  a  sullen  roar :  and  now 
look  at  the  .Eastern  nations;  behold 
them  like  an  impure  pool,  which  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  about  to  dry  up ; 
see  the  sons  and  successors  of  Mi^o- 
met  and  Omar  on  their  knees  at  the 
feet  of  the  European  powers,  begging 
a  protection,  which  policjr  sometimes 
afi&rds  them,  but  only  with  disdain. 
Such  is  the  picture  presented  to  us 
by  every  civiUsation,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, except  that  of  Europe,  that  is, 
the  Christian.  It  alone  at  once  em- 
braces every  thing  great  and  noble  in 
the  others;  it  alone  survives  the  most 
complete  revolutions ;  it  alone  extends 
itself  to  all  races  and  climates,  and 
accommodates  itself  to  forms  of  go- 
vernment the  most  various;  it  alone, 
in  fine,  unites  itself  with  all  kinds  of 
institutions,  whenever,  by  circulating 
in  them  its  fertile  sap,  it  can  produce 
fruits  sweet  and  salutary  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  And  whence  comes  the 
immense  superiority  of  European 
civilisation  to  all  others?  How  is  it 
become  so  noble,  so  rich,  so  varied, 
so  fruitful,  with  the  stamp  of  dignity, 
of  nobility,  and  of  loftiness ;  without 
ca8tes,witnout  slaves,without  eunuchs, 
without  any  of  those  miseries  which 
prey  upon  other  ancient  and  modern 
nations?  It  often  happens  that  we 
Europeans  complain  ana  lament  more 
than  the  most  unfortunate  portion  of 
the  human  race  ever  did;  and  we  for- 
get that  we  are  the  privileged  chil- 


dren of  Providence-,  and  that  our  evils, 
our  share  of  the  unavoidable  patri- 
mony of  humanity,  are  very  slight, 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  suf- 
fered by  other  nations.  Even  the 
greatness  of  our  good  fortune  itself 
renders  us  difficult  to  please,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fastidious.  We  are  like  a 
man  ot  nigh  rank,  accustomed  to  live 
respected  and  esteemed  in  the  midst 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  who  is  indignant 
at  a  slighting  word,  who  is  filled  with 
dis(^uietude  and  affliction  at  the  most 
triflmg  contradiction,  and  who  forgets 
the  multitude  of  men  who  are  plunged 
in  misery,  whose  nakedness  is  covered 
by  a  few  rags,  and  who  meet  with  a 
thousand  insults  and  refusals  before 
they  can  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  huneer. 

The  mind,  when  contemplating  Eu- 
ropean cirilisation,  experiences  so 
many  different  impressions,  is  at- 
tracted by  so  many  objects,  that  at 
the  same  time  claim  its  attention  and 
preference,  that,  charmed  by  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  it  is  dazzled,  and 
knows  not  where  to  commence  the 
examination.  The  best  way  in  such 
a  case  is  to  simplify,  to  decompose  the 
complex  object,  and  reduce  it  to  its 
simplest  elements.  The  individual,  the 
family,  and  society;  these  we  have 
thoroughly  to  examine,  and  these 
ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  our  in- 
quiries. If  we  succeed  in  fully  under- 
'  standing  these  three  elements,  as  they 
really  are  in  themselves,  and  apart 
from  the  slieht  variations  which  do 
not  affect  meir  essence,  European 
civilisation,  with  all  its  riches  and  all 
its  secrets,  will  be  presented  to  our 
view,  like  a  fertile  and  beautiful  land- 
scape lit  up  by  the  morning  sun. 

European  civilisation  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  truths  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual,  to  the  family, 
and  to  society;  it  is  to  this  that  it 
owes  all  that  it  is  and  all  that  it  has. 
Nowhere  have  the  true  nature,  the 
real  relations,  and  the  true  object  of 
these  three  things  been  better  under- 
stood than  in  Europe ;  with  respect 
to  them  we  have  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  views,  which  have  been  wanting 
in  other   civilisations.     Now,  these 
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ideas  and  feelings,  strongly  marked 
on  the  face  of  European  nations,  h«.Te 
inoculated  their  laws,  manners,  insti- 
tutions, customs,  and  language;,  they 
are  inhaled  with  the  air,  for  they  have 
impregnated  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  meir  virifying  arom&  To  what 
is  this  owing?  To  this,  that  Europe, 
for  many  centuries,  has  had  within 
its  bosom  a  powerful  principle,  which 
preserres,  propagates,  and  fructifies 
the  truth}  and  it  was  especially  in 
those  times  of  difficulty,  whien  the  dis- 
organised society  had  to  assume  a  new 
form,  that  this  regenerating  principie 
had  the  greatest  influence  and  ascen- 
dency. Time  has  passed  away,  great 
changes  have  taken  place,  Catholicism 
has  undergone  vast  vicissitudes  in  its 
power  and  influence  on  society;  but 
civilisation,  its  work,  i«m>  too  stroeg 
to  be  easily  destroyed^  the  impulse 
which  had  been  givei&  to  Europe  was 
too  powerful  and  well  secured  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  its.  course.  Eu- 
rope was  like  a  young-  man  sifted  with 
a  strong  constitution,.andfuU  of  health 
and  vigour;  the  excesses  of  labour,  or 
of  dissipation,  reduce  him,  and  make 
him  grow  pale;  but  soon  the  hue  of 
health  retuma  to  his  countenance,  and 
his  limbs  recover  their  suppleness  and 
vigour^ 


CHAPTER  XXL 

ON  TBffiT  INOTTIDUAt— <»*  THB  FEHQI/- 
ING  OF  INDIYIDITAL  I17DBPEKDEKCE 
ACCOTtDlVa  TO  M.  CHJIZOT. 

The  individual  is  the  first  and  sim- 
plest element  of  society.  If  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  well  constituted,  if  he 
iis  ill  understood  and  ill  appreciated^ 
there  will  always  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  real  civilisation.  First 
of  all,  we  must  observe,  that  we  speak 
here  only  of  the  individual,  of  man  as 
he  is  in  himself,  apart  from  the  nu- 
merous relations  which  surround  him 
when  we  come  to  consider  him  as  a 
member  of  society.  But  let  it  not  be 
imagined  from  tiiis,  that  I  wish  to 
consider  him  in  a  state  of  absolute 
isolation,  to  carry  him  to  the  desert, 
to  reduce  him  to  the  savage  state,  and 
analyse  the  individuality  as  it  appears 


to  US*  in  a  few  Wandering  horde8,'^s 
monstrous  exception,  which  is  only 
the  result  of  the  degradation  of  our 
nature.  Equally  useless  would  it  be 
to  revive  the  theoz^  of  Bousseau,  that 
pure  Utopianism  which  can  only  lead 
to  error  and  extravagance.  We  may 
separately  examine  the  pieces  of  a 
machine,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  its  particular  construction;  but  we 
muat  take  care  not  to  forget  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
not  lose  sight  of  the  whole,  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  Without  that,  the 
judgment  we  should  form-  of  them 
would  certainly  be  erroneous.  The 
most  wonderfiu  and  sublime  picture 
would  be  only  a  ridiculous  monstro* 
nty,  if  its  groups  and  figures'  were 
considered  in  a  state  of  isolation  firom 
its  other  parts;  in  this  way,  the  pro* 
diffles  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raaael 
might  be-  taken  for  tke  dreams  of  a 
madman..  Man  is  not  alone  in  the 
world,  nor  is  he  bom  to  live  alone. 
Besides  what  he  is<  in  himself,  he  is 
a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  tiie 
Universe.-  Besides  the  destiny  which 
belongs  to  him  in  the  vast  plan  of 
creation,  he  is  raised,  by  the  Doii&ty 
of  his  Maker,  to  another  sphere^  above 
all  earthly  tiioughts.  Good  philoso- 
phy requires  that  we  should  forget 
nothing  of  all  this.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  mdividu&l.and 
individuality. 

In  considering  man,  we  may  ab- 
stract his  qriiality  of  citioen,^— an  ab- 
straction which,  far  from  leading  to 
any  extravagant  paradoxes,  is  likely 
to  make  us  thoroughly  understand  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  European 
civilisation,,  one  of  the  distinctive  char 
raoteristies,  which  will  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  avoid  confound- 
ing it  with  others.  All  will  readily 
understand  that  there  i»  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  man  and  the 
.citizen,  and  that  these  two  aspects 
lead  to  very  diflerent  considerations; 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  how  far 
the  limits  of  this  distinction  should 
extend;  to  what  extent  the  feeling 
of  independence  should  be  admitted; 
what  is  the  sphere  which  ought  to  be 
assigned  to  purely  individual  deve- 
lopment; in  fine,  whatever  is  peculiar 
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to  our  civiUsation  on  this  point.  We 
must  justly  estimate  the  difierenoe 
which  we  find  herein  between  our 
state  of  societjr  and  that  of  others; 
we  naust  point  out  its  source,  and  its 
result;  we  must  carefully  imi^h  its 
real  inflnence  on  the  advance  ot  civil- 
isation. This  task  is  difficult;  I  re- 
peat it^ — ^for  we  have  here  various 
questions,  great  and  important*  it  is 
true,  but  delicate  and  profound,  and 
very  easily  mistJiken, — it  is  not  with- 
out much  trouble  that  we  can  fix  our 
•yes  with  certainty  on  these  vague, 
indeterminate,,  and  floating,  objects, 
which  are  connected,  together  by  no 
perceptible  ties. 

We  here  meet  with  the  famous  per- 
sonal independence,  which,  according 
to  "NL  Guizot,  was  brought  by  the  bar- 
baritfna  from  the  North,  and  played  so 
important  a  part,  that  we  ought  to  look 
apon  it  as  one<  o£  the  chiefand  most 
prodnctive  i^nciples  of  European 
civilisation.  This  celebrated  publicist, 
analysing  the  elements  of  thia  eiyilisa- 
tion,  and  pointing  out  the  share  which 
the  Boman  empire  and  the  Church  had 
therein,  in  his  opinion,  finds  a  remark- 
ahle  principle  of  productiveness  in  the 
feeling  of  individuality,  which  the  6er- 
mana  brought  with  them,  and  inocu- 
lated into  £e  manners  of  Europe.  It 
will  not  be  useless  to  discuss  the  opi- 
nion of  M..  Guizot  on  this  important 
and  .deUoate  matter.  By  thus  explain- 
ing the  stato  of  the  question,  we  shall 
remove  the  important  errors  of  some 
persons,  errors  produced  by  the'autho- 
rity  of.  this  writer,  whose  talent  and 
eloquence  have  unfortunately  given 
plausibility  and  semfalanoe  of  truth  to 
what  is  in  reality  only  a  paradox.  The 
first  care  we  ought  to  take,  in  combat- 
ing the  opinions  of  this  writer,  is  not 
to  attribute  to  him  what  he  has  not 
really  said;  besides,  as  the  matter  we 
are  treating  of  is  liable  to  many  mis- 
takes, we  shall  do  weU  to  transcribe 
the  words  of  M.  Guizot  at  length. 
**  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  general  condi- 
tion of  society  among  the  barbarians, 
that  we  require  to  know.  Now  it  is 
very  difficult,  now-a-days,  to  give  an 
account  of  them.  We  can  understand, 
without  too  much  trouble,  the  muni- 
cipal system  of  Borne,  and  the  Chris- 


tian Church ;  their  influence  has  con- 
tinued down  to  our  times;  we  find 
traces  of  them  in  many  institutions 
and  existibg  facts*  We  hare  a  thou- 
sand means  of  recognising  and  ex- 
plaining them.  The  manners,  the  so- 
cial comlitibn  of  the  barbarians,  hare 
entirely  perished;  we  are  compelled 
to  divme  them,  by  the  most  ancient 
historical  documents,  or  by  an  effort 
of  imagination." 

What  has  been  preserved  to  na  of 
the  manners  of  the  barbarians  is,  in- 
deed, littlet  this  is  an  assertion  which 
I  will  not  deny.  I  will  not  dispute 
with  M.  Gulaoir  with  respect  to  the 
authorit;^  which  ought  to  belong  to 
facts  which  require  to  be  filled  up  bv 
an  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  which 
compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  divining.  As  for 
the  rest,  I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of 
these  questions;  and  the  reflections 
which  1  have  just  made,  as  weU  as  the 
terms  which  I  have  used,,  prove  that 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  proceed 
with  rule  and  compass  in  such  an 
examiiftation^  Nevertheless,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  warn  the  reader 
on  this  point,  and  oorabait  the  delusion 
into  which  he  might  be  led  by  a.  doc- 
trine, whiclv  when  fully  examined,  is^ 
I  repeat  it,  only  a  brilliant  paradox. 
**  There  is  a.  feeling,  a  fitot,"  continues 
M.  Guizot,  '*  which  it  is  above  all  ne- 
cessary to  understand  well,  in  order 
to  represent  to  ourselves  ynth  truth 
what  a  barbarian  was:  this  is,  the 
pleasure  of  individual  independence 
— the  pleasure  of  plajring  amid  the 
chances  of  the  world  and  of  life,  with 
power  and  liberty;  the  joys  of  activity 
without  labour;  the  taste  for  an  ad> 
ventiurous  destiny,  full  of'  surprises, 
vicissitudes,  and  perils.  Such  was  the 
ruling  feeling  of  the  barbarian  state, 
the 'moral  necessity  which  put  these 
masses  of  men  m  motion.  To-day,  in 
the  regular  society  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  difficult  to  represent  to  one's  self 
this  feeling,  with  all  the  influence 
which  it  exercised  over  the  barbarians 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  There 
is  only  one  work,  in  my  opinion,  in 
which  this  character  of  baroarism  is 
described  with  all  its  force,  viz.  TTus 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  b^ 
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the  Normaru,  of  M.  Thierry— the  only 
book  where  the  moti?es,  the  inclina- 
tions, the  impulses  which  actuate  man 
in  a  social  state  bordering  on  barba- 
rism are  felt  and  described  with  a  truth 
really  Homeric.  Nowhere  do  we  see 
so  clearly  what  a  barbarian  was,  and 
what  was  his  life.  We  also  find  some- 
thing of  this,  although  in  a  very  infe- 
rior degree,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  man- 
ner much  less  simple,  much  less  true, 
in  the  romances  ot  Mr.  Cooper  on  the 
American  savages.  There  is  in  the 
life  of  the  savages  of  America,  in  the 
relations  and  feelings  which  exist  in 
those  forests,  something  which  re- 
minds one,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Germans.  No 
doubt  these  pictures  are  a  little  ideal, 
a  little  poetical;  the  unfavourable  side 
of  barbarian  life  and  manners  is  not 
displayed  in  all  its  crudity.  I  do  not 
speak  merely  of  the  evils  which  these 
manners  produce  in  the  individual  so- 
cial'Condition  of  the  barbarian  him- 
self. In  this  passionate  love  of  per- 
sonal independence,  there  was  some- 
thing more  rude  and  coarse  than  one 
would  imagine  from  the  work  of  M. 
Thierry ;  there  was  a  degree  of  bru- 
tality, of  indolence,  of  apathy,  which 
is  not  always  faithfully  described  in 
his  pictures.  Nevertheless,  when  one 
examines  the  thing  to  the  bottom,  in 
spite  of  brutality,  coarseness,  and  this 
stupid  egotism,  the  taste  for  individual 
independence  is  a  noble  moral  feeling, 
whicn  draws  its  power  from  the  moral 
nature  of  man:  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  himself  a  man — the  sentiment 
of  personality,  of  spontaneous  action 
in  his  free  development.  Gentlemen, 
it  was  by  the  German  barbarians  that 
this  feeung  was  introduced  into  the 
civilisation  of  Europe ;  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Roman  world,  unknown  to  the 
Christian  Church,  unknown  to  almost 
all  the  ancient  civilisations, — when 
you  find  liberty  in  the  ancient  civili- 
sations, it  is  political  liberty,  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen.  It  is  not  with  his  per- 
sonal liberty  that  the  man  is  prepos- 
sessed, but  with  his  liberty  as  a  citizen. 
He  belongs  to  an  association — he  is 
devoted  to  an  association — he  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  an  association. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  Christian 


Church :  there  prevailed  a  feeling  of 
great  attachment  to  the  Christian  cor- 
poration— of  devotion  to  its  laws — a 
strong  desire  of  extending  its  empire ; 
the  religious  feeling  produced  a  reac- 
tion on  the  man  himself— on  his  soul 
— an  internal  struggle  to  subdue  his 
own  will,  and  make  it  submit  to  the 
demands  of  his  faith.    But  the  feeling 
of  personal  independence,  the  taste  for 
liberty  showing  itself  at  any  hazard, 
with  hardly  any  other  object  than  its 
own  satisraction  — this  feeling,  I  re- 
peat, was  unknown  to  the  Roman  and' 
Christian  society.    It  was  brought  in 
by  the  barbarians,  and  placed  in  the 
cradle  of  modem  civilisation.     It  has 
played  so  great  a  part,  it  has  produced 
such  noble  results,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  bring  it  to  light  as  one  of 
the   fundamental  elements  tiiereof.*' 
{Histoire  G^nirale  de  la  Civilisation 
en  Europe,  le9on  2.)    This  feeling  of 
personal  independence,  exclusively  at- 
tributed to  a  nation— this  vague,  un- 
definable  feeling — a  singular  mixture 
of  nobleness  and  brutality,  of  barbar- 
ism and  civilisation— Is  in  some  defi;ree 
poetical,  and  is  very  likely  to  seduce 
the  fancy;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
is  in  the  contrast,  intended  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  picture,  something 
extraordinary,  I  will  even  say  contra- 
dictory, which  excites  the  suspicion 
of  cool  reason  that  there  is  some  hid- 
den error  which  compels  it  to  be  on 
its  g^ard.    If  it  be  true  that  this  phe- 
nomenon ever  existed,  what  was  its 
origin?    Will  it  be  said  that  it  was 
the  result  of  climate?    But  how  can 
it  be  imagined  that  the  snows  of  the 
north  protected  what  was  not  found  in 
the  ardent  south?   How  comes  it  that 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence 
was  wanting  precisely  in  those  south- 
em  countries  of  Eurc^,  where  the 
feeling  of  political  independence  was 
developed  with  so  mucn  force?  and 
would  it  not  be  a  strange  thing,  not 
to  say  an  absurdity,  if  these  different 
climates  had  divided  these  two  kinds 
of  liberty  between  them,  like  an  in- 
heritance?   It  will  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  this  feeling  arose  from  the  social 
state.    But  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be 
made  the  characteristic  mark  of  one 
nation;  it  must  be  said,  in  general 
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terms,  that  the  feeling  belonged  to  all 
the  nations  who  were  in  the  same  so- 
cial condition  as  the  Germans.  Be- 
sides, even  according  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, how  could  that  which  was  peculiar 
to  barbarism  haye  been  a  g^rm,  a  fruit- 
ful principle  of  civiUsation?  This 
feeling,  which  must  haye  been  effaced 
by  civilisation,  could  not  even  preserve 
itself  in  the  midst  thereof,  much  less 
contribute  to  its  development.  If  its 
perpetuation  in  some  form  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  why  did  not  the  same 
thing  take  pla(»  in  tne  bosom  of  other 
civilisations?  Surely  the  Germans 
were  not  the  only  people  who  passed 
from  barbarism  to  civuisation.  But  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  bar- 
bariaAa  of  the  north  did  not  present 
some  remarkable  peculiarity  m  this 
point  of  view;  and  I  do  not  deny  that 
we  find  in  European  civilisation  a 
feeling  of  personality,  if  I  ma^  so 
speak,  unknown  to  otner  civilisations. 
But  what  I  venture  to  affirm  is,  that 
it  is  little  philos<^hical  to  have  re- 
course to  mjrsteries  and  eni^^mas  to 
explain  the  individuality  of  we  Ger- 
mans, and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  in 
their  barbarism  the  cause  of  the  su- 
periority which  European  civilisation 
possesses  in  this  respect.  To  form  a 
clear  idea  of  this  question,  which  is  as 
complicated  as  it  is  important,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  specify,  in  the 
best  way  we  can,  the  real  nature  of 
the  baroarian  indimdwUity,  In  a 
pamphlet  which  I  published  some 
time  ago,  called  Observations  Social, 
Politique^  et  Economique,  aur  lea  Biene 
du  Clergi,  1  have  incidentally  touched 
upon  this  individuality,  and  attempted 
to  give  dear  ideas  on  this  point  As 
I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  since 
that  tinoe,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  as  it 
has  been  confirmed,  I  wUl  transcribe 
what  I  then  said,  as  follows  i  "  What 
was  this  feeling?  Was  it  peculiar  to 
those  nations?  Was  it  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  cUmate,  of  a  social 
position?  Was  it  perchance  a  feeling 
formed  in  all  places  and  at  all  times, 
but  which  is  here  modified  by  parti- 
cular circumstances?  What  was  its 
force,  its  tendency?  How  far  was  it 
just  or  unjust,  noble  or  degrading, 
profitable  or  ii]yurious?    What  bene- 


fits did  it  confer  on  society;  what 
evils?  How  were  these  evils  com- 
bated, by  whom,  by  what  means,  and 
with  what  result?  These  questions 
are  numerous,  but  they  are  not  so 
complicated  as  they  appear  at  first 
sight;  when  once  the  fundamental 
idea  shall  be  cleared  up,  the  others 
will  be  understood  without  difficulty, 
and  the  theory,  when  simplified,  will 
immediately  be  confirmed  and  sup- 
ported by  history.  There  is  a  strong, 
active,  and  indestructible  feeling  in 
the  human  heart  which  urges  men  to 
self-preservation,  to  avoid  evils,  and 
to  attain  to  their  well-being  and  hap- 
piness. Whether  you  call  it  self-love, 
instinct  of  preservation,  desire  of  hap- 
piness or  of  perfection,  egotism,  mot- 
vidualityy  or  whatever  name  you  give 
to  it,  this  feeling  exists;  we  have  it 
within  us.  We  cannot  doubt  of  its 
existence;  it  accompanies  us  at  every 
step,  in  all  our  actions,  from  the  tiooe 
when  we  first  see  the  light  till  we  de- 
scend into  the  tomb. .  This  feeling,  if 
you  will  observe  its  origin,  its  nature, 
and  its  object,  is  nothing  but  a  great 
law  of  all  beings  applied  to  man;  a 
law  which,  beine  a  guarantee  for  the 
preservation  and  perfecting  of  indi- 
viduals, admirably  contributes  to  the 
harmony  of  the  universe.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  feeling  must  naturally  in- 
cline us  to  hate  oppression,  and  to 
suffer  with  impatience  what  tends  to 
limit  and  fetter  the  use  of  our  facul-* 
ties.  The  cause  is  easily  found;  all 
this  gives  us  uneasiness,  to  which  our 
nature  is  repugnant;  even  the  ten- 
derest  infant  l^ars  with  impatience 
the  tie  that  fastens  him  in  his  cradle; 
he  is  uneasy,  he  is  disturbed,  he  cries. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual, 
when  he  is  not  totally  devoid  of  know- 
ledge of  himself  when  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  at  all  developed,  wUl  feel 
another  sentiment  arise  in  his  mind, 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  instinct  of  sdl^^preservation  with 
which  all  beings  are  animated,  a  sen- 
timent which  belongs  exclusively  to 
intelligence;  I  mean,  the  feeling  of 
dignity,  of  value  of  ourselves,  of  that 
fire  which,  enkindled  in  our  hearts  in 
our  earliest  years,  is  nourished,  ex- 
tended, and  supported  by  the  aliment 
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-afforded  to  it  by  time,  and  acquires 
that  immense  power,  that  expulsion 
which  makes  us  so  restless,  active, 
and  agiJbated  during  all  periods  of  our 
iife.    Tlie  subjection  of  one  man  to 
another  wounds  this  feeling  of  digni- 
ty;  for  even  supposing  it  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  all  possible  freedom  and 
mildness,  with  the  most  perfect  re- 
spect for  the  person  subiected,  this 
subjection  reveals  a  weakness  or  a 
necessity  which  compels  him  in  some 
-degree  to  limit  the  free  use  of  his  fa- 
•culties.    Such  is  the  second  origin  of 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence. 
It  foUows  from  what  I  have  just  said, 
*that  man  always  'bears  within  himself 
'-a  certain  love  of  independence,  that 
this  feeling  is  necessarily  common  to 
aU  times  and  countries,  for  we  have 
-found  its  roots  in  the  two  most  natural 
feelings  of  man — viz.  the  desire  of  well- 
being  j  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
dignity.    It  is  evident  that  these  feel- 
.  ings  may  be  modified  and  varied  in- 
definitely, on  account  of  the  infinity 
•of  situations  in  which  the  individual 
maj  be  placed  morally  and  physically. 
"Without  leaving  the  sphere  which  is 
marked  out  for  them  by  their  very 
essence,  these  feelings  may^ary  as  to 
strength  or  weakness  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale;  they  may  be  moral  or 
immoral,  just  or  unjust,  noble  or  vile, 
ndvantageous  or  injurious.     Conse- 
t^uently  they  may  contribute  to  the 
individual  me  greatest  variety  of  in- 
clinations, of  habits,  of  manners;  and 
thereby  give  very  different  features  to 
the  physiognomy  of  nations,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  and  characteristic 
manner  in  which  they  afiect  the  indi- 
TiduaL      These  notions  .being  once 
cleared  up  by  a  real  knowl^ig^  of 
the  constitution  of  the  heart  of  man, 
we  see  how  aU  questions  which  relate 
to  the  feeling  of  individuality  must  be 
resolved;  we  als0  see  that  it  is  useless 
to  have  recourse  to  mysterious  lan- 
guage or  poetical  explanations,  for  in 
all  this  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
submitted  to  a  rigorous  analysis.  The 
ideas  which  man  forms  of  his  own 
well-being  and   dignity,  the  means 
which  he  employs  to  promote  the  one 
and  preserve  the  other,  these  are  what 
will  settle  the  degrees  of  energy,  will 


determine  the  nature  and  signalise 
the  tendency  of  all  these  feelings ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  all  will  depend  on 
the  physical  and  moral  state  oi  society 
and  the  individual.  Now,  supposing^ 
all  other  circumstances  to  be  equa^ 

five  a  man  true  ideas  of  his  own  well- 
eing  and  dignity,  such  as  reason  and 
above  all  the  Christian  religion  teach, 
and  you  will  form  a  good  citizen ;  give 
false,  exaggerated,  f9)surd  ideas,  such 
as  are  entertained  by  perverted  schools 
and  promulgated  by  agitators  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  and  you 
spread  the  fruitful  seeds  of  disturb- 
ance and  disorder. 

*^  In  order  to  complete  the  clearing 
up  of  the  important  point  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  explain,  we  must 
apply  this  doctrine  to  the  particular 
fact  which  now  occupies  us.  If  we  fix 
our  attention  on  the  nations  who  in- 
vaded and  overturned  the  Boman  em- 
pire, confining  ourselves  to  the  facts 
which  history  has  preserved  of  them, 
to  the  conjectures  which  are  autho- 
rised by  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  to  the  general 
data  which  modem  science  has  been 
a^le  to  collect  firom  the  immediate 
observation  of  the  different  tribes  of 
America,  we  shall  foe  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  what  was  the  state  of  society 
and  of  the  individual  among  the  in- 
vading barbarians.     In  their  native 
countries,  among  their  mountains,  in 
their  forests  covered  with  frost  and 
snow,  fhey  had  their  family  ties,  their 
relationships,    their    religion,  tradi- 
tions, customs,  manners,  attachment 
to  their  hereditary  soil,  their  love  of 
national  independence,  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  great  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  for  the  glory  acquired  in 
battle;  in  fine,  their  desire  of  perpe- 
tuating in  their  children  a  race  strong, 
valiant,  and  free;  they  had  their  dis- 
tinctions of  family,  their  division  into 
tribes,  their  priests,  chiefs,  and  go- 
vernment    Without  discussing  the 
character  of  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  laying  aside  all  that  might 
be  said  of  their  monarchy,  their  public 
assemblies,  and  other  similar  points, 
questions  which  are  foreign  to  our 
subject,  and  which  besides  are  always 
in  some  degree  hypothetical  and  ima- 
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ginary,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
making  a  remark  which  none  of  my 
readers  will  deny,  y\z,  that  among 
them  the  organisation  of  society  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  rude  and  superstitious  ideas, 
gross  habits,  and  ferocious  manners; 
that  is  to  say,  that  their  social  condi- 
tion did  not  rise  abore  the  level  which 
had  naturally  been  marked  out  for  it 
by  two  imperious  necessities:  first, 
that  complete  anarchy  should  not  pre- 
yaU  in  their  forests;  and  second,  that 
in  war  they  should  haye  some  one  to 
lead  their  confused  hordes.  Bom  in 
rieorons  climates,  crowding  on  each 
ower  by  their  rapid  increase,  and  on 
that  account  obtaining  with  difficulty 
even  the  means  of  subsistence,  these 
nations  saw  before  their  eyes  the 
abundance  and  the  luxuries  of  ample 
and  well-cultiyated  regions ;  they 
were  at  the  same  time  urged  on  by 
extreme  want,  and  stron^y  excited 
by  the  presence  of  plunder.  There 
was  nothing  to  oppose  them  but  the 
feeble  legions  of  an  effeminate  and 
decaying  civilisation ;  their  own  bodies 
were  strong,  their  minds  full  of  cou- 
rage and  audacity ;  their  numbers 
augmented  their  boldness;  they  left 
their  native  soil  without  pain;  a  spirit 
of  adventure  and  enterprise  developed 
itself  in  their  minds,  and  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  Empire  Uke  a  tor- 
rent which  falls  from  the  mountains, 
and  inundates  the  neighbouring  plains. 
However  imperfect  was  their  social 
condition,  and  however  rude  were  its 
ties,  it  sufficed,  nevertheless,  in  their 
native  soil,  and  amid  their  ancient 
manners;  if  the  barbarians  had  re- 
mained in  their  forests,  it  may  be  said 
that  that  form  of  government,  which 
answered  its  purpose  in  its  way,  would 
have  been  perpetuated ;  for  it  was 
bom  of  necessity,  it  was  adapted  to 
circumstances,  it  was  rooted  in  their 
habits,  sanctioned  by  time,  and  con- 
nected with  traditions  and  recollections 
of  every  kind.  But  these  ties  were  too 
weak  to  be  transported  without  Wing 
broken.  These  forms  of  gpvehiment 
were,  as  we  have  just  seeo,  so  suited, ! 
to  the  state  of  barbarism,  ^nd  conse- 
quently so  circumscribed  aftd  limited, 
tiiat  they  could  not  be  applied  withojit 


difficulty  to  the  new  situation  in  which 
these  nations  found  themselves  almost 
suddenly  placed.  Let  us  imagine  these 
savage  children  of  the  forest  precipi- 
tatea  on  the  south;  their  fierce  chiefs 
precede  them,  and  they  are  followed 
by  crowds  of  women  and  children; 
they  take  with  them  their  flocks  and 
rude  baggage;  they  cut  to  pieces  nu- 
merous legions  on  their  way;  they 
form  intrenchments,  cross  ditches, 
scale  ramparts,  ravage  the  country, 
destroy  forests,  bum  populous  cities, 
and  take  with  them  immense  num- 
bers of  slaves  captured  on  the  way. 
They  overturn  every  thing  that  op- 
poses their  fury,  and  drive  before 
them  multitudes  who  flee  to  avoid  fire 
and  sword.  In  a  short  time  see  these 
same  men,  elated  with  victory,  en- 
riched by  immense  booty,  inured  by 
so  many  battles,  fires,  sackings,  and 
massacres,  transported,  as  if  hy  en- 
chantment, into  a  new  climate,  under 
another  sky,  and  swimming  in  abun- 
dance, in  pleasure,  in  new  enjoyments 
of  every  kind.  A  confused  mixture 
of  idolatry  and  Christianity,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  is  become  their  reli- 
gion; their  principal  chiefe  are  dead 
in  battle;  families  are  confounded  in 
disorder,  races  mixed,  old  manners 
and  customs  altered  and  lost  These 
nations,  in  fine,  are  spread  over  im- 
mense countries,  in  the  midst  of  other 
nations,  difiering  in  language,  ideas, 
manners,  and  usages;  imagine,  if  you 
can,  this  disorder,  this  confusion,  this 
chaos,  and  tell  me  whether  the  ties 
which  formed  the  society  of  these  na- 
tions are  not  destroyed  and  broken 
into^a  thousand  pieces,  and  whether 
you  do  not  see  barbarian  and  civilis- 
ed society  disappear  together,  and  all 
antiquity  vanish,  without  any  thing 
new  taking  its  place?  and  at  this  mo- 
ment fix  your  eyes  upon  this  gloomy 
child  of  tne  North,  when  he  feels  all 
the  ties  that  bound  him  to  society 
;9uddenly  loosened,  when  all  the  chains 
that  restrained  his  ferocity  break ; 
WtHM  '^e  findslhimself  alone,  isolated, 
in'  a  jipsition.  4o  new,  so  singular,  so 
Qxjbt^otdiiiaifvyi  with  an  obscure  re- 
collection of  |iis  late  country  and 
without  affectipn  for  that  which  he 
iias  ju&t  occupied ;  without  respect 
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for  law,  fear  of  man,  or  attachment  to 
custom.  Do  you  not  see  him,  in  his 
impetuous  ferocity,  indulge  without 
limit  his  habits  of  Tiolence,  wander- 
ing, plunder,  and  massacre?  He  con- 
fictes  in  his  strong  arm  and  activity 
of  foot,  and  led  by  a  heart  full  of  fire 
and  couraee,  by  an  imagination  ex- 
cited by  the  yiew  of  so  many  differ- 
ent countries  and  by  the  hazards  of 
so  many  travels  and  combats,  he 
rashly  undertakes  all  enterprises,  re- 
jects all  subjection,  throws  off  all  re- 
straint, and  delights  in  the  dangers 
of  fresh  struggles  and  adventures. 
Do  you  not  find  here  the  m3rsteriou8 
individuality,  the  feeling  of  personal 
independence,  in  all  its  philosophical 
reakty  and  all  the  truth  which  is  as- 
siened  to  it  by  history  ?  This  brutal 
individuality,  this  fierce  feeling  of  in- 
dependence, which  was  not  reconcil- 
able with  the  weU-being  or  witii  the 
true  dignity  of  the  inmvidual,  con- 
tained a  pnnciple  of  eternal  war  and 
a  continually  wandering  mode  of  life, 
and  must  necessarily  produce  the  de- 
gradation of  man  and  the  complete 
dissolution  of  society.  Far  from  con- 
taining the  germ  of  civilisation,  it 
was  this  that  was  best  adapted  to  re- 
duce Europe  to  tilie  savage  state;  it 
stifled  society  in  its  cradle ;  it  de- 
stroyed every  attempt  made  to  reor^ 
ganise  it,  and  completed  the  annihil- 
ation of  all  that  remained  of  the  an- 
cient civilisation." 

The  observations  which  have  just 
been  made  may  be  more  or  less  well 
founded,  more  or  less  haf^y;  but  at 
least  they  do  not  present  the  inex- 
plicable inconsistency,  not  to  say  con- 
tradiction, of  allying  barbarism  and 
brutally  with  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment, they  do  not  give  the  name  of 
an  eminent  and  fruitful  principle  of 
European  civilisation  to  that  which  a 
little  further  on  is  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  the  pro- 

g'ess  of  social  organisation.  As  M. 
uizot,  on  this  last  point,  agrees  with 
the  opinion  which  I  have  just  stated, 
and  snows  the  incoherence  of  his  own 
doctrines,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to 
quote  his  own  words.  "  It  is  clear," 
he  says,  "  that  if  men  have  no  ideas 
extending  beyond  their  own  exist- 1 


ence,  if  their  intellectual  horixon  is 
limited  to  themselves,  if  they  ffiye 
themselves  up  to  the  caprices  of  taeir 
own  passions  and  wills,  if  they  faavie 
not  among  them  a  certain  number  of 
common  notions  and  feelings,  around 
whidi  they  rally;  it  is  dear,  I  «ay, 
that  no  society  can  be  possible  among 
them;  that  such  individual,  when  he 
enters  into  any  aasodation,  wiU  be  a 
princq»le  of  disturbance  and  dissolu- 
tion. Whenever  individuality  almost 
absolutely  prevails,  or  man  only  con- 
siders himself,  or  his  ideas  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  himsd^  or  he  obeys  only 
his  own  passions,  society,  I  mean 
one  with  any  thing  of  extent  or  per- 
manency, becomes  ahnost  impossible. 
Now  such  was  the  moral  condition 
of  the  conquerors  of  Europe  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  last  lecture,  that 
we  owe  the  energetic  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  humanity  to  the 
Grermans.  Now,  in  a  state  or  extreme 
rudeness  and  ignorance,  this  fedUng 
is  egotism  ui  fQl  its  brutality,  in  afi 
its  unsociability.  Erom  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  century,  such  was  the  case 
amone  the  Germans.  They  consulted 
only  their  own  interests,  their  own  pa»- 
sions,  their  own  wills;  how  could  this 
accoi^d  with  the  social  state  ?  It  was 
attempted  to  make  them  enter  it;  they 
attempted  it  themselves ;  they  soon  lelt 
it  from  some  sudden  act,  some  sally  of 
passion  or  misunderstanding.  Every 
moment  we  see  society  attempted  to 
be  formed;  every  moment  we  see  it 
broken  by  the  act  of  man,  by  the 
want  of  the  moral  conditions  neces- 
sary for  its  subsistence.  Such,  gentle- 
men, v^re  the  two  prevailing  causes 
of  the  state  of  barbarism.  As  long 
as  they  lasted,  barbarism  oontinned." 
{Histoire  G4tUrale  de  Ul  CivUisatiai 
en  Europe,  le^on  3.) 

With  respect  to  his  theory  of  mdt- 
vidvality,  M.  Guizot  has  met  with  the 
common  fete  of  men  of  great  talents. 
They  are  forcibly  struck  by  a  singu- 
lar phenomenon,  they  conceive  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  finding  its  cause,  and 
they  faU  into  frequent  errors,  led 
away  by  a  secret  tendency  always  to 
point  out  a  new,  unexpected,  aston- 
ishing origin.    In  his  vast  and  pe« 
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netrating  coup^d^oeU  oyer  European 
civilisation,  in  his  parallel  between 
tSus  and  the  most  distinguished  ones 
of  antiquity,  he  discorered  a  very  re- 
markable difference  between  the  in- 
dividnals  of  the  former  and  of  the 
ktter.  He  saw  in  the  man  of  modem 
Europe  something  nobler,  more  inde- 
pendent than  in  the  Greek  or  Roman; 
It  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  ori- 
gin of  this  difierence.  Now  this  was 
not  an  easy  task,  considering  the  pe- 
culiar situation  in  which  the  philoso- 
phical historian  found  himsell  From 
the  first  glance  which  he  threw  over 
the  elements  of  European  civilisation, 
the  Church  presented  herself  to  him 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  influential  agents  on  the  organi- 
sation of  society;  and  he  saw  issue  from 
her  the  impulse  which  was  most  capa^ 
ble  of  leading  the  world  to  a  great  and 
happy  future.  He  had  already  ex- 
pressly acknowledged  this,  and  had 
paid  homage  to  the  truth  in  magnifi- 
cent liuig^uage;  in  order  to  explain 
this  phenomenon,  should  he  again 
have  recourse  to  Christianity,  to  the 
Church?  This  would  have  been  to 
have  abandoned  to  her  the  whole  of 
the  great  work  of  civilisation;  and 
M.  Guizot  was  desirous,  at  all  hazards, 
of  giving  her  coadjutors.  Therefore, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  barbarian 
hordes,  he  expects  to  discover  in  the 
swarthy  brows,  tiie  savage  countenan- 
ees,  and  in  the  menacing  looks  of  these 
children  of  the  forest,  a  type  some- 
what rude,  but  still  very  just,  of  the 
noble  independence,  the  elevation,  and 
dignity,  which  the  European  bears  in 
his  features. 

After  haying  explained  the  myste- 
rious personality  of  the  Germans, 
and  shown  that,  far  from  being  an 
element  of  civilisation,  it  was  a  source 
of  disorder  and  barbarism;  it  is  be- 
tides necessary  to  examine  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  the  civil- 
isation of  Europe  and  other  civilisa- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  feeling  of 
dignity;  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
with  precision  what  modifications 
have  been  undergone  by  a  feeling, 
which,  considered  by  itself,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  common  to  aU  men.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  foundation 


for  this  assertion  of  M.  Guizot,  that 
the  feding  of  peraonai  independence^ 
the  taste  for  Hberty,  disphwing  iteelfat 
cJl  hazardSf  with  scarcely  any  other 
object  than  its  own  satisfaction,  was 
unknown  to  Roman  society.  It  is  clear 
that  in  such  a  comparison,  it  is  not 
meant  to  allude  to  the  feeling  of  in- 
dependence in  the  savage  state,  in  the 
state  of  barbarism;  for  as  well  might 
it  be  said  that  civilised  nations  could 
not  have  the  distinctive  character  of 
barbarism.  But  laying  aside  that  cir- 
cumstance of  ferocity,  we  will  say  that 
the  feeling  was  very  active,  not  only 
among  the  Romans,  but  also  among 
the  other  most  celebrated  nations  of 
antiquity*  **  When  you  find  in  an- 
cient civilisation,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
'*  liberty,  it  is  political  liberty,  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  is  not  vnth 
his  personal  liberty  that  the  man  is 
prepossessed,  it  is  with  his  liberty  as 
a  citizen;  he  belongs  to  an  association, 
he  is  devoted  to  an  association,  he  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  an  as- 
sociation.'* I  will  not  deny  that  this 
spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  an 
association  did  exist  among  anci- 
ent nations;  I  acknowledge  tSao  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities, which  I  intend  to  explain 
further  on ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  taste  for  liberty^  with  scarcely 
any  other  object  than  its  own  satisjac' 
tioA,  was  not  more  active  with  ancient 
nations  than  with  us.  Indeed,  what 
was  the  object  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  and  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Carthagenians,  when  they 
undertook  those  voyages  which,  for 
those  remote  times,  were  as  bold  and 
perilous  as  those  of  our  most  intrepid 
sailors?  Was  it,  indeed,  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  an  association,  that 
they  sousht  new  territories  with  so 
much  ardour,  in  order  to  amass  there 
money,  gold,  and  all  kinds  of  articles 
of  value?  Were  they  not  led  by  the 
desire  of  acquiring  to  gratify  thent^ 
selves?  Where,  then,  is  the  associa- 
tion? Where  do  you  find  it  here? 
Do  you  see  any  thing  but  the  indi- 
vidual, with  his  passions  and  tastes, 
and  his  ardour  in  satisfying  them? 
And  the  Greeks — those  Greeks  so 
enervated,  so  voluptuous,  so  spoilt  by 
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pleasures,  had  they  not  the  most  lively 
feelmg  of  person^  independence,  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  living  with  per- 
fect freedom,  with  no  other  object  but 
to  gratify  themselves?  Their  poets 
singing  of  nectar  and  of  love;  their 
free  courtesans  receiving  the  homage 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  and 
making  sages  forget  their  philosophi- 
cal moderation  and  gravity;  and  the 
people  celebrating  their  festivals  amid 
the  most  fearful  dissoluteness;  did 
they  also  only  sacrifice  on  the  altars 
of  association  ?  Had  they  not  the  de- 
sire of  gratifying  themselves?  With 
respect  to  the  Romans,  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  demonstrate 
this,  if  we  had  to  speak  of  what  are 
called  the  glorious  times  of  the  Re- 
public; but  we  have  to  deal  witk  the 
Romans  of  the  empire,  with  those  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians;  with  those  Romans, 
greedy  of  pleasures,  an^  devoured  by 
that  tnirst  for  excess  of  which  history 
has  preserved  such  shameful  pictures. 
Their  superb  palaces,  their  magni- 
ficent villas,  their  delicious  baths,  their 
splendid  festive  halls,  their  tables 
loaded  with  riches,  their  effeminate 
dresses,  their  voluptuous  dissipation; 
do  they  not  show  us  individuals  who, 
without  thinking  of  the  association  to 
which  they  belonged,  only  thought  of 
gratifying  their  own  passions  and  ca- 
prices; lived  in  the  greatest  luxury, 
with  every  delicacy  and  all  imagina- 
ble splendour;  had  no  care  but  to  en- 
joy society,  to  lull  themselves  asleep 
in  pleasure,  to  gratify  all  their  pas- 
sions, and  give  way  to  a  burning  love 
of  their  own  satisfactions  and  amuse- 
ments? 

It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  imagine  why 
M.  Guizot  exclusively  attributes  to 
the  barbarians  the  pleasttre  of  feeling 
themselves  men,  the  feeling  of  person- 
oiityi  of  human  spontaneousness  in  its 
free  development.  Can  we  believe  that 
such  sentiments  were  unknown  to  the 
victors  of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  to 
those  nations  who  have  immortalised 
their  names  by  so  many  monuments? 
When,  in  the  fine  arts,  m  the  sciences, 
in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  the  noblest 
traits  of  genius  shone  forth  on  all 
sides,  had  they  not  among  them  the 


pleasure  of  feeling  themselves  men, 
the  feeling  and  the  power  of  the  &ee 
development  of  all  their  faculties  ?  and 
in  a  society  where  glory  was  so  pas- 
sionately loved,  as  we  see  it  was  among 
the  Romans,  in  a  society  which  shows 
us  men  like  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and 
which  produced  a  Tacitus,  who  still, 
after  nineteen  centuries,  makes  every 
generous  heart  thrill  with  emotion, 
was  there  no  pleasure  in  feeling  them- 
selves men,  no  pride  in  appreciatina 
their  own  dignity?  Was  there  no  fee- 
ing of  the  spontaneousness  of  man  in 
his  own  free  development?  How  can 
we  imagine  that  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  this  respect?  Why,  then, 
these  paradoxes,  this  confusion  of 
ideas?  Of  what  avail  are  these  bril- 
liant expressions,  meaning  nothing? 
Of  what  use  are  these  observations, 
of  a  false  delicacy,  where  the  mind  at 
first  sight  discovers  vagueness  and  in- 
exactitude; and  where  it  finds,  after 
a  complete  examination,  nothing  but 
incoherency  and  delirium? 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

HOW  THB  IKDiyiDUAL  WAS  ABSOBBED 
BY  ANCIENT  SOCIETY. 

If  we  profoundly  study  this  question, 
without 'suffering  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  error  and  extravagance,  4)y  the 
desire  of  passing  for  deep  observers; 
if  we  call  to  our  aid  a  just  and  cool 
philosophy,  supported  by  the  &cts  of 
history,  we  shall  see  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference  bet^^een  the  ancient 
civilisations  and  our  own  with  respect 
to  the  individual  is,  that  in  antiquity,- 
man,  considered  as  man,  was  not  pro- 
perly esteemed.  Ancient  nations  did 
not  want  either  the  feeling  of  personal 
independence,  or  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
themselves  men;  the  fault  was  not  in 
the  heart,  but  in  the  head.  Wliat 
they  wanted  was  the  comprehension 
of&e  dignity  of  man;  the  high  idea 
which  Christianity  has  given  ns  of 
ourselves,  while  at  the  same  time,  with 
admirable  wisdom,  it  has  shown  us  our 
infirmities.  What  ancient  societies 
wanted,  what  aU  those,  where  Chris- 
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laanity  does  not  prerail,  have  wanted, 
and  wiU  continue  to  want,  is  the  re- 
spect and  the  consideration  which 
surround  every  individual,  every  man^ 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  Greeks  are  every  thing; 
strangers,  barbarians,  are  nothing: 
in  Kome,  the  title  of  Roman  citizen 
makes  the  man;  he  who  wants  this  is 
nothing.  In  Christian  countries,  die 
infant  who  is  bom  deformed,  or  de- 
prived of  some  member,  excites  com- 
passion, and  becomes  an  object  of  the 
tenderest  solicitude;  it  is  enough  that 
he  i&  man,  and  unfortunate.  Among 
the  ancients,  this  human  being  was 
regarded  as  useless  and  contemptible; 
in  certain  cities,  as  for  example  at 
Lacedsemon,  it  was  forbidden  to  nou- 
rish him,  and,  by  command  of  the  ma- 
gistrates charged  with  the  regulation 
of  births,  horrible  to  relate  I  he  was 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  He  was  a  human 
being;  but  what  matter?  He  was  a 
human  being  who  would  be  of  no  use; 
and  society,  without  compassion,  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
his  support.  If  you  read  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  you  will  see  the  horrible 
doctrine  which  they  professed  on  the 
subject  of  abortion  and  infanticide; 
you  will  see  the  means  which  these 
philosophers  imi^ined,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  excess  of  population ;  and  you 
will  be  sensible  of  the  immense  pro- 
gress which  society  has  made,  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  all 
that  relates  to  man.  Are  not  the  pub- 
lic games,  those  horrible  scenes  wnere 
hundreds  of  men  were  slaughtered  to 
amuse  an  inhuman  multitude,  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  little  value  at- 
tached to  man,  when  he  was  sacrificed 
with  so  much  barbarism  for  reasons 
so  frivolous? 

The  right  of  the  strongest  was  ex- 
ercised among  the  ancients  in  a  hor- 
rible manner;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
causes  to  which  must  be  attributed 
the  state  of  annihilation,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  we  see  the  individual  with 
respect  to  society.  Society  was  strong, 
the  individual  was  weak;  society  ab- 
sorbed the  individual,  and  arrogated  to 
itself  all  imaginable  rights  over  him; 
and  if  ever  he  made  opposition  to  so- 
ciety, he  was  sure  to  be  crushed  by  it 


with  an  iron  hand.  When  we  read 
the  explanation  which  M.  Guizot  nves 
us  of  this  peculiarity  of  ancient  civili- 
sations, we  might  suppose  that  there 
existed  among  them  a  patriotism  un- 
known by  us;  a  patriotism  which,  car- 
ried to  exaggeration,  and  stripped  of 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence, 
produced  a  kind  of  annihilation  of  the 
individual  in  presence  of  society.  If 
he  had  reflected  deeply  on  the  mat- 
ter, M.  Guizot  would  have  seen  that 
the  diflerence  is  not  in  the  feelings 
of  antiquity,  but  in  the  immense  fun- 
damental revolution  which  has  taken 
Elace  in  ideas;  hence  he  would  easily 
ave  concluded,  that  the  difference 
observed  in  their  feelings  must  have 
been  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
ideas  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  individual,  seeing  the 
little  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  the  unlimited  power  which  so- 
ciety arrogated  to  itself  over  his  inde- 
pendence and  his  life,  (for  it  went  so 
far  as  to  crush  him  to  powder,  when 
he  opposed  it,)  on  his  side  formed  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  society  and  the 
public  authority,  so  as  to  annihilate 
himself  in  his  own  heart  before  this 
fearful  colossus.  Far  from  consider- 
ing himself  as  a  member  of  an  asso- 
ciation, the  object  of  which  was  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidual, the  benefits  of  which  required 
&om  him  some  sacrifices  in  return,  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  thing  devoted  to 
this  association,  and  compelled,  with- 
out hesitation,  to  offer  himself  as  a 
holocaust  on  its  altars.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  man;  when  a  power  acts 
upon  him,  for  a  long  time,  unlimit- 
edly,  his  indignation  is  excited  against 
it,  and  he  rejects  it  with  violence;  or 
else  he  humbles,  he  debases,  he  anni- 
hilates himself  before  the  strong  in- 
fluence which  binds  and  prostrates 
him.  Let  us  see  if  this  be  not  the 
contrast  which  ancient  societies  con- 
staiitly  afford  us;  the  blindest  sub- 
mission and  annihilation  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of 
insubordination,  of  resistance,  show-^ 
ing  itself  in  terrible  explosions.  It  is 
thus,  and  thus  only,  that  it  is  possible 
to  understand  how  societies,  whose 
normal  condition  was  confusion  and 
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a^tation,  present  us  with  such  asto- 
nishing examples  as  Leonidas  with 
his  300  Spartans  perishing  at  Ther- 
mopylae, Saevola  tnmsting  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  Regains  returning  to 
Carthage  to  suffer  and  die,  and  Mar- 
cus Curtius,  all  armed,  leaping  into 
the  chasm  which  had  opened  m  the 
midst  of  Rome.  All  these  phenomena, 
which  at  first  sight  appear  inexpli- 
cable, are  explained  when  we  compare 
them  with  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  revolutions  of  modem  times.  Ter- 
rible botdeveraementB  have  thrown  some 
nations  into  confusion ;  the  struggle  of 
ideas  and  interests,  inflaming  their 
passions,  has  made  them  forget  their 
true  social  relations,  during  intervals 
of  greater  or  less  duration.  What  has 
happened?  At  the  same  time  that  un- 
limited freedom  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  rights  of  individuals  were  inces- 
santly extolled,  there  arose  in  the 
midst  of  society  a  cruel  power,  which, 
concentrating  in  its  own  hands  all  pub- 
lic authority,  inflicted  on  them  the  se- 
verest blows.  At  such  periods,  when 
existed  the  formidable  maxim  of  the 
ancients,  the  stdtis  popvli,  that  pretext 
for  so  many  frightful  attempts,  on  the 
other  hand  there  arose  that  mad  and 
ferocious  patriotism  which  superficial 
men  admire  in  the  citizens  of  ancient 
republics. 

Some  writers  have  lavished  eulo- 
giums  on  the  ancients,  and,  above  all, 
on  the  Romans.  It  seemed  as  if,  to 
gratify  their  ardent  wishes,  modem 
civilisation  must  be  moulded  according 
to  the  ancient.  They  made  absurd 
attempts;  they  attacked  the  existing 
social  system  with  unexampled  vio- 
lence; they  laboured  to  destroy,  or  at 
least  te  stifle,  Christian  ideas  concern- 
ing the  individual  and  society,  and 
they  sought  their  inspirations  from 
the  shades  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  during  the  short 
time  that  the  attempt  lasted,  there 
were  seen,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  won- 
derful traits  of  strength,  of  valour,  of 
patriotism,  in  fearfid  contrast  with 
cruelties  and  crimes  without  example. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  and  generous 
nation  there  appeared  again,  to  af- 
fright the  human  race,  the  bloody 
spectres  of  Marius  and  Sylla;  so  true 


it  is  that  man  is  every  where  the  same, 
and  that  the  same  order  of  ideas  in  the 
end  produces  the  same  order  of  events. 
Let  the  Christian  ideas  disappear,  let 
old  ones  regain  their  force,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  modem  world  will 
resemble  the  ancient  one.  Happily 
for  humanity,  this  is  impossiUe.  All 
the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result  have  been  neces- 
sarily of  short  continuance,  and  such 
will  be  the  case  for  the  future.  But 
the  bloody  page  which  these  criminal 
attempts  nave  left  in  history,  offsrs  an 
abundant  subject  for  rejection  to  the 
philosopher  who  desires  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inti- 
mate and  delicate  relations  between 
ideas  and  facts.  Then  he  will  see 
completely  denuded  the  vast  woof  of 
social  organisation,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  at  its  just  value  the  be- 
neficial or  injurious  influence  of  the 
various  reb'^ous  and  the  diflerent 
philosophical  systems. 

The  periods  of  revolutions,  that  is 
to  say,  those  stormy  times  when  go- 
vernments are  swallowed  up  one  aner 
another  like  edifices  built  upon  a  vol- 
canic soil,  have  all  this  distinctive 
character,  the  tyranny  of  ike  interests 
of  public  au^iority  over  private  interests. 
Never  is  this  power  feebler,  or  less 
lasting;  but  never  is  it  more  violent, 
more  mad.  Every  thiug  is  sacrificed 
to  its  safety  or  its  vengeance;  the 
shade  of  its  enemies  pursues  it  and 
makes  it  continually  tremble;  its  own 
conscience  torments  it  and  leaves  it  no 
repose;  the  weakness  of  its  organisa- 
tion, its  instable  position,  warn  it  at 
every  step  of  its  approaching  fall,  and 
in  its  impotent  despair  it  makes  the 
convulsive  efforts  of  one  dying  in 
agony.  What,  then,  in  its  eyes  are 
the  lives  of  citizens,  when  they  inspire 
the  slightest,  the  most  remote  suspi- 
cion? If  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
victims  could  procure  for  it  a  moment 
of  security,  and  add  a  few  days  to  its 
existence,  "  Perish  my  eaemies,"  it 
says;  "  this  is  required  for  the  safety 
of  the  state,  that  is,  for  mine!"  Why 
this  frenzy,  this  cruelty?  It  is  be- 
cause the  ancient  government,  havii^ 
been  overturned  by  force,  and  the  new 
having  been  enthroned  in  the  same 
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way,  the  idea  of  right  has  disappeared 
froim  the  sphere  of  power.  Legiti- 
macy does  not  protect  it,  eren  its  no- 
velty betrays  its  little  value;  every 
thing  foreliodes  its  short  existence. 
Stripped  of  the  reason  and  justice 
which  it  is  obliged  to  invoke  in  its  own 
support,  it  seeks  for  both  in  the  very 
necessity  of  power,  a  social  necessity, 
which  is  always  visible,  and  it  pro- 
claims that  the  safety  of  the  people  is 
the  supreme  care.  Then  the  property 
and  lives  of  individuals  are  nothing; 
they  are  annihilated  in  the  presence 
of  tiie  bloodv  spectre  which  arises  in 
the  midstof  society;  armed  with  force, 
and  surrounded  by  guards  and  scaf- 
folds, it  says,  **  I  am  the  public  power; 
to  me  is  confided  the  safety  of  the 
people;  it  is  I  who  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  society.'* 

Now,  do  you  know  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  absolute  want  of  respect 
for  the  individual,  of  this  complete  an- 
nihilation of  man  in  presence  of  the 
alarming  power  which  claims  to  re- 
present society?  It  is  that  the  feeling 
of  association  reappears  in  different 
directions;  no  longer  a  feeling  direc- 
ted by  reason,  foresight,  and  benefi- 
cence, but  a  blind  instinctive  feeling, 
which  urges  man  not  to  remain  alone, 
without  defence,  in  the  midst  of  a  so- 
ciety which  is  converted  into  a  field 
of  battle  and  a  vast  conspiracy;  men 
then  unite  either  to  sustain  power, 
when,  influenced  by  the  whirlwind  of 
revolution,  they  are  identified  with  it, 
and  regard  it  as  their  only  rampart, 
or  to  overturn  it,  if,  some  motive  hav- 
ingurged  them  into  the  opposite  ranks, 
they  see  their  most  terrible  enemy  in 
the  existing  power,  and  a  sword  con- 
tinually suspended  over  their  heads. 
These  men  belong  to  an  association, 
are  devoted  to  an  association,  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  it,  for  they 
cannot  liye  alone;  they  know,  they 
comprehend,  at  least  instinctively,  that 
the  individual  is  nothing;  for  as  the 
restraints  that  maintain  social  order 
have  been  broken,  the  individual  no 
longer  has  a  tranquil  sphere  where  he 
can  live  in  peace  ana  independence, 
confident  that  a  power  founded  on  le- 
gitimacy and  guided  by  reason  and 
justice  watches  over  the  preservation 


of  public  order  and  the  respect  due  to 
incuvidual  rights.  Then  timid  men 
are  alarmed  and  humbled,  and  begin 
to  represent  that  first  scene  of  servi- 
tude where  the  oppressed  is  seen  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  tne  oppressor,  and 
the  victim  to  reverence  the  executioner. 
Daring  men  resist  and  contend,  or  ra- 
ther, conspiring  in  the  dark,  they  pre- 
pare terrible  explosions.  No  one  then 
belongs  to  himself;  the  individual  is 
absorbed  on  all  sides,  either  by  the 
force  which  oppresses  or  by  that  which 
conspires.  The  tutelary  divinity  of 
individuals  is  justice;  when  justice 
vanishes,  they  are  no  more  than  im- 
perceptible grains  of  dust  carried  away 
Dy  the  win^  or  drops  of  water  in  the 
stormy  waves  of  ocean.  Imagine  to 
yourselves  societies  where  this  passing 
frenxy  does  not  prevail,  it  is  true,  but 
which  are  yet  devoid  of  true  ideas  on 
the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals, 
and  of  those  of  public  authority;  so- 
cieties where  there  are  some  wander- 
ing, uncertain,  obscure,  imperfect  no- 
tions thereon,  stifled  by  a  thousand 
prejudices  and  errors;  societies  under 
which,  nevertheless,  public  authority 
is  organised  under  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  has  become  consolidated, 
thanks  to  the  force  of  habit,  and  the 
absence  of  aU  other  government  better 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities; you  will  wen  have  an  idea 
of  the  ancient  societies,  we  should  ra- 
ther say,  societies  without  Christian- 
ity, and  you  will  conceive  the  anni^ 
hilation  of  the  individual  before  the 
force  of  public  power,  either  under 
an  Asiatic  despotism,  or  the  turbulent 
democracy  of  the  ancient  republics. 
Now,  what  you  will  then  see  will  be 
precisely  what  you  have  observed  in 
modem  societies  at  times  of  revolution, 
onl^  with  this  difference,  that  in  those 
societies  the  evil  is  transitory  and 
thundering,  like  the  ravages  of  the 
tempest;  while  among  the  ancients  it 
was  the  normal  state,  like  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  which  injures  and  cor- 
rupts all  that  breathe  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  cause  of  these 
two  opposite  phenomena,  the  loffcy  pa- 
triotism of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  state  of  prostration  and  poli- 
tical degradation  in  which  other  na- 
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tions  lay,  and  in  which  those  still  lie 
who  are  not  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity;  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
individual  abnegation  which  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  two  feelings  so  con- 
trary ?  and  why  do  we  not  find  amon^ 
any  of  those  nations  that  individu^ 
development  which  is  observed  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  with  us  is  connected 
with  a  reasonable  patriotism,  from 
which  the  feeling  of  a  legitimate  per- 
sonal  independence  is  not  excluded? 
It  is  because  in  antiquity  man  did  not 
know  himself,  or  what  he  was;  it  is 
because  his  true  relations  with  society 
were  looked  at  through  a  thousand 

{>rejudices  and  errors,  and  consequent- 
y  were  very  ill  understood.  This 
will  show  that  admiration  for  the  pa- 
triotkm,  dMaterartndnaan,  mad  beroie 
self-denial  of  the  ancients  has  been 
sometimes  carried  too  far,  and  that 
these  qualities,  far  from  revealing  in 
the  men  of  antiquity  a  greater  perfec- 
tion of  the  individual,  a  superior  ele- 
vation of  mind  to  that  of  tne  men  of 
modem  times,  rather  indicated  ideas 
less  elevated  and  feelings  less  inde- 

Eendent  than  our  own.  f  erhaps  some 
lind  admirers  of  the  ancients  will  be 
9,stonished  at  these  assertions.  Let 
them  consider  the  women  of  India 
tiiirowing  themselves  on  the  funeral- 
pile  after  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
and  slaves  putting  themselves  to  death 
because  they  comd  not  survive  their 
masters;  and  they  will  see  that  per- 
sonal self-denial  is  not  an  infallible 
sign  of  elevation  of  mind.  Sometimes 
man  does  not  understand  his  own  dig- 
nity;  he  considers  himself  devoted  to 
another  being,  absorbed  by  him,  and 
then  he  regards  his  own  existence 
only  as  a  secondary  thing,  which  has 
no  object  but  to  minister  to  the  exist- 
ence of  another.  It  is  not  that  we 
wish  to  underrate  the  merit  which 
rightly  belongs  to  the  ancients;  we 
do  not  wish  to  lower  their  heroism, 
as  far  as  it  is  just  and  laudable,  any 
more  than  we  wish  to  attribute  to  the 
modems  an  egotistical  individuality, 
which  prevents  their  sacrificing  them- 
selves for  their  countiy :  our  only  ob- 
ject is  to  assign  to  every  thing  its 
place,  by  dissipating  prejudices  which 
are  excusable  up  to  a  certain  point, 


but  do  lamentable  mischief  by  falsify-  - 
ing  the  principal  features  of  ancient 
and  modem  history. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individual 
among  the  ancients  arose  also  from 
the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  his 
moral  development,  and  from  his  want 
of  a  rule  for  his  own  guidance,  which 
compelled  society  to  interfere  in  all 
that  concerned  him,  as  if  public  rea- 
son was  called  upon  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  private.  If  we  pay  attention, 
we  shall  observe  that  in  countries 
where  political  liberty  was  the  most 
cherished,  civil  liberty  was  almost 
unknown;  while  the  citizens  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  very  free, 
because  they  took  part  in  the  puUie 
deliberations,  they  wasted  that  liberty 
wluch  18  most  important  to  man,  that 
which  we  now  call  civil'  liberty.  We 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  thoughts  and 
manners  of  the  ancients  on  this  point, 
by  reading  one  of  their  most  cele- 
brated writers,  Aristotle.  In  the  eyes 
of  this  philosopher,  the  only  title 
which  renders  a  man  worthy  of  the 
name  of  citizen,  seems  to  be  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  the 
republic;  and  these  ideas,  apparently 
very  democratic  and  calculated  to  ex- 
tend the  rights  of  the  most  numerous 
class,  far  from  proceeding,  as  one 
would  suppose,  from  an  exaggeration, 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  was  connected 
in  his  mind  with  a  profound  contempt 
for  man  himself.  His  system  was  to 
reserve  all  honour  and  consideration 
for  a  very  limited  number;  the  classes 
of  citizens  who  were  thus  condemned 
to  degradation  and  nullity  were  no- 
thing less  than  aU  the  labourers,  the 
artizans,  and  the  tradesmen.  (^PoL  1. 
vii.  c.  9,  12;  1.  viii.  c.  1,  2;  L  iii.  c  1.) 
This  theory  supposed,  as  may  be  seen, 
very  curious  ideas  on  individuals  and 
society,  and  is  an  additional  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  eccentricities,  not  to  say  monstro- 
sities, which  we  see  in  the  ancient 
republics.  Let  us  never  forget,  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  evil 
was  the  want  of  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  man,  it  was  the  little  value 
which  was  placed  upon  his  dignity  as 
man ;  the  individual,  deprived  of  guides 
to  direct  hixn,  could  not  conciliate  es- 
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ieem;  in  a  word,  there  was  wanting 
the  lights  of  Christianity,  which  were 
Alone    capable    of  illaminating   the 


The  feding  of  the  dignity  of  man 
is  deeply  eDgrayen  on  the  heart  of 
modem  society;  we  find  every  where, 
written  in  striking  ^laracters,  this 
truth,  that  man,  by  virtue  of  his  title 
of  man,  is  respectable  and  worlity  of 
high  consideration;  hence  it  is  that 
all  the  schools  of  modem  times  who 
have  foolishly  undertaken  to  exalt  the 
individual,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
producing  fearful  bouleversementa  in 
society,  have  adopted  as  the  constant 
theme  of  their  instructions,  this  dig- 
nity and  nobility  of  man.  They  thus 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  most 
decided  manner  from  the  democrats 
of  antiquity;  the  latter  acted  in  a  nar- 
row sphere,  without  departing  from  a 
certain  order  of  things,  without  look- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country;  in  the  spirit  of  modem  de- 
mocrats, on  the  contrary,  we  •find  a 
tendency  to  invade  all  branches,  an 
ardent  propagandism  which  embraces 
the  whole  world.  They  never  invoke 
mean  ideas;  man,  his  reason,  his  im- 
prescriptible rights,  these  are  their 
perpetual  theme.  Ask  them  what  is 
their  design;  and  they  wOl  tell  you 
ihat  they  desire  to  nse  superior  to 
all,  to  avenge  the  sacred  cause  of  hu- 
manity. This  exaggeration  of  ideas, 
the  pretext  and  motive  for  so  many 
crimes,  shows  us  a  valuable  fact,  viz. 
the  immense  progress  which  Chris- 
tianity has  g^ven  to  ideas  with  rela- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 
When  they  have  to  mislead  societies 
which  owe  their  civilisation  to  Chris- 
tianity, they  find  no  better  means  than 
to  invoke  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. The  Christian  religion,  the  ene- 
my of  all  that  is  criminal,  could  not 
consent  to  see  society  overturned, 
-under  the  pretence  of  defending  and 
raising  the  dignity  of  man;  this  is  the 
reason  why  a  great  number  of  the 
most  ardent  democrats  have  indulged 
in  insults  and  sarcasms  against  reli- 

g'on.  On  the  other  hand,  as  history 
udly  proclaims  that  aU  that  we  know 
and  feel  that  is  true,  just,  and  reason- 
able on  this  point,  is  due  to  the  Chris- 


tian religion,  it  has  been  recently  at- 
tempted to  make  a  monstrous  alliance 
between  Christian  ideas  and  the  most 
extravagant  of  democratic  theories. 
A  celebrated  man  has  undertaken 
this  enterprise ;  but  true  Christianity, 
that  is,  Catholicism,  rejects  these 
adulterous  alliances;  it  ceases  to  ac- 
knowledge its  most  eminent  apoloeists 
when  they  have  quitted  the  path  of 
eternal  truth.  M.  de  Lamennais  now 
wanders  in  the  darkness  of  error,  em> 
bracing  a  deceitful  shadow  of  Chris- 
tianity;  and  the  yoioe  of  the  supreme 
Pastor  of  the  Church  has  warned  the 
faithful  against  being  dazsled  by  thd 
illusion  of  a  name  Olustrious  by 
many  titles.    (16.) 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE  FKOOKES8  OP  INDIVIDUALITT 
UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CATHO- 
LICITT. 

If  we  give  a  just  and  legitimate  mean- 
ing to  the  word  individuality,  taking 
the  feeling  of  personal  independence 
in  an  acceptation  which  is  not  repug- 
nant to  the  perfection  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  does  not  oppose  the  consti- 
tutive principles  of  all  society;  more- 
over, u  we  seek  the  various  causes 
which  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  this  feeling,  without  speaking 
of  that  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  most  important,  viz. 
the  true  notion  of  man,  and  his  con- 
nexions with  his  fellows,  we  shall  find 
many  of  them  which  are  quite  worthy 
of  attention  in  Catholicism.  M.  Gmr 
zot  was  greatly  deceived  when,  put- 
ting the  faithful  of  the  Church  in  thei 
same  rank  with  the  ancient  Romans, 
he  asserted  that  both  were  equally 
wanting  in  the  feeling  of  personal  in- 
dependence. He  describes  to  us  the 
faithful  as  absorbed  by  the  association 
of  the  Church,  entirely  devoted  to  her, 
ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her; 
so  that,  according  to  him,  it  was  the 
interests  of  the  association  which  in- 
duced them  to  act.  There  is  an  error 
here;  but  as  this  error  has  originated 
in  a  truth,  it  is  our  duty  to  disting^sb 
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the  ideas  and  the  facts  with  much  at- 
tention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  firom  the 
cradle  of  Christianity  the  faithful 
have  had  an  extreme  attachment  to 
the  Church,  and  it  was  always  welf 
imderstood  among  them,  that  they 
could  not  leaye  the  communion  of  the 
Church  without  ceasing  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  true  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  equally  undeni- 
able that,  in  the  words  of  M.  Guizot, 
**  there  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  a  feeling  of  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Christian  corporation,  of 
deyotion  to  its  laws,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  extend  its  empire;"  but  it 
is  not  true  that  the  origin  and  source 
of  all  these  feelings  was  the  spirit  of 
association  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  development  of  real  individuality. 
The  faithful  belonged  to  an  associa- 
tion ;  but  that  association  was  regarded 
by  him  as  a  means  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal happiness,  as  the  ship  in  which  he 
was  emoarked,  amid  the  tempests  of 
the  world,  to  arrive  safe  in  the  port 
of  eternity;  and  although  he  believed 
it  impossible  to  be  saved  out  of  the 
Church,  he  did  not  understand  from 
that  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  Church, 
but  to  God.  The  Roman  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country; 
the  faithful,  for  his  faith.  When  the 
Roman  died,  he  died  for  his  country; 
the  faithful  did  not  die  for  the  Church, 
but  for  his  God.  If  we  open  the  mo- 
numents of  Church  history,  and  read 
the  acts  of  the  mart3rrs,  we  shall  then 
see  what  passed  in  that  terrible  mo- 
ment, when  the  Christian,  fully  arous- 
ing himself,  showed  in  the  presence 
of  the  instruments  of  torture,  burning 
piles,  and  the  most  horrible  punish- 
ments, the  true  principle  which  acted 
on  his  mind.  The  judge  asks  his  name ; 
the  faithful  declares  it,  and  adds,  **  I 
am  a  Christian."  He  is  asked  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods.  "  We  only  sacrifice 
to  one  Gk>d,  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth."  He  is  reproached  with 
the  disgrace  of  following  a  man  who 
has  been  nailed  to  the  cross;  for  him 
the  ignominy  of  the  cross  is  a  glory, 
and  he  loudly  proclaims  that  the  Cru- 
cified is  his  Saviour  and  his  God.  He 
is  threatened  with  tortures;  he  de- 


spises them,  for  they  are  passings,  and 
rejoices  in  being  able  to  saiSer  some- 
thing for  his  Master.  The  cross  of 
punishment  is  already  prepared,  the 
pile  is  lighted  before  his  eyes,  the  exe- 
cutioner raises  the  fSfttal  axe  to  strike 
off  his  head  ;  what  does  it  matter  to 
him  ?  all  this  is  but  for  a  moment, 
and  after  that  moment  comes  a  new 
life  of  ineffable  and  endless  happiness. 
We  thus  see  what  influenced  his  neart ; 
it  was  the  love  of  his  God  and  the  in- 
terest of  his  eternal  happiness.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  utterly  fiilse  that  the 
feithful,  like  men  of  the  ancient  re^ 
publics,  destroyed  his  individuality  in 
the  association  to  which  he  belonged, 
allowing  himself  to  be  absorbed  in 
that  association  like  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  inmiensityofocean.  The  fi&ith- 
ful  belonged  to  an  association  whi(di 
gave  him  the  rule  of  his  faith  and 
conduct;  he  regarded  that  association 
as  founded  and  directed  by  God  Him- 
self; but  his  mind  and  his  heart  were 
raised  to  God,  and  when  following 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  he  believed 
that  he  was  engaged  with  his  own 
individual  afiair,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  his  eternal  happiness.  Thu 
distinction  was  quite  necessary  in  an 
affftir  which  has  relations  so  various 
and  delicate  that  the  slightest  confu- 
sion may  produce  considerable  errors. 
Here  a  hidden  fact  reveals  itself  to  us, 
which  is  infinitely  precious,  and  throws 
much  light  upon  the  development  and 
perfecting  of  the  individual  in  Cluis- 
tian  civilisation.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  social 
order,  to  which  the  individual  may  be 
submitted  ;  but  it  is  also  propfor  that 
he  should  not  be  absorbed  by  society 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  be 
conceived  but  as  forming  part  of  it,  and 
remains  deprived  of  his  own  sphere  of 
action.  If  this  were  the  case,  never 
would  true  civilisation  be  completely 
developed;  as  it  consists  in  the  simul- 
taneous perfecting  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  it  is  neeessary,  for  its 
existence,  that  both  should  have  a 
well-determined  sphere,  where  their 
peculiar  and  respective  movements 
may  not  check  and  embarrass  each 
other. 
I     After  these  reflections,  to  which  I 
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specdAlly  call  the  attention  of  all  think- 
ing men,  I  will  point  out  a  thing  which 
has,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  remarked ; 
it  is,  that  Christianity  has  eminently 
contributed  to  create  that  individual 
sphere  in  which  man,  without  break- 
ing the  ties  which  connect  him  with 
society,  is  free  to  develop  all  his  pecu- 
liar faculties.    It  is  from  the  mouth 
of  aft  Apostle  that  went  forth  that 
generous    expression   which  strictly 
limits  political  power  :  **  We  ought 
to  obey  Gk>d  rather  than  man"  (Acts 
T.  29).    *'  Obediri  oportet  Deo  magis 
quam  hominibus."  The  Apostle  there- 
by proclaims  that  the  individual  should 
cease  to    acknowledge  poww  when 
power  exacts  from  him  what  he  be- 
lieyes  to  be  contrary  to  his  conscience. 
It  was  among  Christians  that  was  seen 
for  the  first  time  this  great  example ; 
individuals  of  all  countries,  of  all  ages, 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  conditions,  braving 
the  anger  of  authority,  and  aU  the  fury 
of  popular  passions,  rather  than  pro- 
nounce a  sm^le  word  contrary  to  the 
principles  whuch  they  professed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  conscience;  and  this,  not 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  the  midst 
of  popular  commotions,  where  their 
impetuous  passions  are  excited,  which 
communicate  to  the  mind  temporary 
energy,  but  in  the  s<^tude  and  ob- 
scurity of  dungeons,  amid  the  fearful 
calmness  of  the  tribunals,  that  is,  in 
that  situation  where  man,  alone,  and 
isolated,  cannot  show  force  and  dig- 
nity without  revealing  the  elevation 
of  his  ideas,  the  nobleness  of  his  feel- 
ings, the  unalterable  firmness  of  his 
eonsciencei,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
souL  Christianity  engraved  this  truth 
deeply  on  the  heart  of  man,  that  in- 
dividuals have  duties  to  perform,  ev«i 
when   the   whole  world  is   aroused 
agiunst  them;  that  they  have  an  im- 
mense destiny  to  fulfil,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  their  own  afiair,  the  respon- 
sibility for  which  rests  upon  their  own 
free  wilL    This  important  truth,  un- 
ceasingly inculcated  by  Christianity 
at  all  times,  to  both  sexes,  to  all  con- 
ditions, must  have  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  excite  in  man  an  active  and 
ardent  feeling  of  personality.    This 
feeling,  with  all  its  sublimity,  com- 
bining with  the  other  inspirations  of 


Christianitjr,  «U  full  of  dignity  and 
grandeur,  has  raised  the  human  mind 
from  the  dust,  where  ignorance  and 
rude  superstitions,  and  systems  of  rio" 
lence,  which  oppressed  it  on  all  sides, 
had  placed  and  retained  it.  How 
strange  and  surprising  to  the  ears  of 
Paeans  must  have  been  these  ener- 
getic words  of  Justin,  which  never- 
uieless  expressed  the  disposition  of 
mind  of  the  minority  of  the  faithful, 
when,  in  his  Apology,  addressed  to 
Antoninus  Fius,  ne  said, "  As  we  have 
not  placed  our  hopes  on  present  things, 
we  contemn  those  who  xill  us ;  death 
being,  besides,  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  avoided.*' 

This  full  and  entire  self-conscious- 
ness, this  heroic  contempt  of  death, 
this  calm  spirit  of  a  man  who,  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  intimate 
feeling,  sets  at  defiance  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  must  have  tended  to  eur 
large  the  mind  so  much  the  more,  be- 
cause it  did  not  emanate  from  that 
cold  stoical  impassibility,  the  constant 
effort  of  which  was  to  struggle  against 
the  nature  of  things  without  any  solid 
motive.  The  Christian  feeling  had  its 
origin  in  a  sublime  freedom  from  all 
that  is  earthly,  in  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  holiness  of  duty,  and  in 
that  undeniable  "v^^yim,  that  man,  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the 
world  places  in  his  way,  should  walk 
with  a  firm  step  towards  the  destiny 
which  is  marked  out  for  him  by  his 
Creator.  These  ideas  and  feelings 
together  communicated  to  the  soul  a 
strong  and  vigorous  temper,  which, 
without  reaching  in  any  thing  the  sa- 
vage harshness  of  the  ancients,  raised 
man  to  all  his  dignity,  nobleness,  and 
grandeur.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
these  precious  effects  were  not  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  privileged 
individuals,  but  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, they  extended  to  all  classes  ; 
for  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of 
that  divine  religion  is  the  unlimited 
expansion  which  it  gives  to  all  that 
is  good ;  it  is,  that  it  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  makes  its  voice 
penetrate  the  obscurest  places  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  not  only  to  the  elevated 
classes  and  philosophers,  but  to  the 
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g^enerality  of  the  faithful,  that  St. 
Cyprian,  the  light  of  Africa,  addressed 
himself,  when,  summing  up  in  a  few 
words  all  the  grandeur  of  man,  he 
marked  with  a  bold  hand  the  sublime 
position  where  our  soul  ought  to  main- 
tain itself  with  constancy.  "  Never," 
he  says,  "  never  will  he  who  feels 
himself  to  be  the  child  of  God  admire 
the  words  of  man.  HefaUsfrom  his 
fuMest  state  who  can  admire  any  thing 
but  God:*  (De  Spectaculis,)  Sub- 
lime words,  which  make  us  boldly 
raise  our  heads,  and  fill  our  hearts 
with  noble  feelings ;  words  which, 
diffusing;  themselves  over  all  classes, 
like  a  fertilising  warmth,  were  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  the  humblest  of  men 
with  what  previously  seemed  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  transports  of 
the  poet.  Os  homini  sublime  dedit, 
ccdumque  tueri  jussit,  et  erectos  ad  si- 
dera  toUere  vultus. 

The  development  of  the  moral  life, 
of  the  interior  life,  of  that  life  in  which 
man,  reflecting  on  himself,  is  accus- 
tomed to  render  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  aU  his  actions,  of  the  motives 
which  actuate  him,  of  the  goodness 
or  the  wickedness  of  those  motives, 
and  the  object  to  which  they  tend,  is 
principally  due  to  Christianity,  to  its 
unceasing  influence  on  man  in  all  his 
conditions,  in  all  situations,  in  all 
moments  of  his  life.  Such  a  progress 
of  the  individual  life  in  all  that  it  has 
most  intimate,  most  active,  and  most 
interesting  for  the  heart  of  man,  was 
incompatible  with  that  absorption  of 
the  individual  by  society,  with  that 
blind  self-denial,  in  which  man  forgot 
himself,  to  think  only  of  the  associa- 
tion of  which  he  formed  a  part  This 
moral  and  interior  life  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  because  they  wanted 
principles  for  supporting,  rules  for 
ffuidin?,  and  inspirations  for  foment- 
ing and  nourishing  it ;  thus  at  Rome, 
where  the  political  element  tries  its 
ascendency  over  minds,  when  enthu- 
siasm becomes  extinguished  by  the 
effect  of  intestine  dissensions,  when 
every  generous  feeling  becomes  stifled 
by  the  insupportable  despotism  which 
succeeds  to  the  last  agitations  of  the 
republic,  we  see  baseness  anif'corrnp- 
tion  develop  themselves, with  fearful 


rapidity.  The  activity  of  mind  which 
before  occupied  itself  in  debates  of 
the  Forum  and  the  glorious  exploits 
of  war,  no  longer  finding  food,  gave 
itself  up  to  sensual  pleasures  with  an 
abandonment  whicn  we  can  hardly 
imagine  now-a-days,  in  spite  of  the 
looseness  of  morals  which  we  so  justly 
deplore.  Thus  we  see  among  the  an- 
cients only  these  two  extremes,  either 
the  most  exalted  patriotism,  or  the 
complete  prostration  of  the  fiaculties 
of  the  soul,  which  abandons  itself  with- 
out reserve  to  the  dictates  of  its  irre- 
gular passions  ;  there  man  was  the 
slave  either  of  his  own  passions,  of 
another  man,  or  of  society. 

Since  the  moral  tie  which  imited 
men  to  Catholic  society  has  been 
broken,  since  religious  belief  has  been 
weakened,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dividual independence  which  Protest- 
antism has  proclaimed  in  religious 
matters,  it  has  unh&ppily  become  pos- 
sible for  us  to  conceive,  by  means  of 
examples  found  in  European  civilisa- 
tion, what  man  still  deprived  of  real 
knowledge  of  himself,  of  his  origin 
and  his  destiny,  must  have  been.  We 
will  indicate  in  another  place  the  points 
of  resemblance  which  are  found  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  society  in 
the  countries  where  the  influence  of 
religious  ideas  is  enfeebled.  It  is 
enough  now  to  remark,  that  if  Europe 
had  completely  lost  Christianity,  ac- 
cording to  the  insane  desires-  of  some 
men,  a  generation  would  not  have 
passed  away  without  our  seeing  re- 
vive amongst  us  the  individual  and 
society  such  as  they  were  among  the 
ancients,  except  the  modifications 
which  the  difference  of  the  material 
state  of  the  two  civilisations  would 
necessarily  produce. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will,  so  loudly 
proclaimed  by  Catholicism,  and  sus- 
tained by  her  with  such  vigour,  not 
only  agamst  the  old  Pagan  teaching, 
but  particularly  against  sectarians 
at  all  times,  and  especially  against 
the  founders  of  the  pretended  Refor- 
mation, has  also  contributed  more 
than  is  imagined  to  develop  and  per- 
fect the  inmviduiU,  to  raise  his  ideas 
of  independence,  nobleness,  and  dig- 
nity.   When  man  comes  to  consides 
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himself  as  constrained  by  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  destiny,  and  attached  to 
a  chain  of  events  over  which  he  has 
no  control — ^when  he  comes  to  sup- 
'pose  that  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
those  active  proofs  pf  his  freedom,  are 
but  yain   illusions — man  soon  anni- 
hilates himself;  he  feels  himself  assi- 
milated to  the  brutes;  he  ceases  to 
be  the  prince  of  living  beines,  the  ru- 
ler of  tiie  earth;  he  is  nomingmore 
than   a  machine  fixed  in  its  place, 
which  is   compelled  to  perform  its 
part  in  the  g^reat  system  of  the  uni- 
verse.    The  social  order  ceases  to 
exist ;  merit  and  demerit,  praise  and 
blame,  reward  and  punishment,  are 
only  unmeaning  words.    If  man  en- 
joys or  suffers,  it  is  only  in  the  same 
way  as  a  shrub,  which  is  sometimes 
breathed  upon  softly  by  the  zephyrs, 
and  sometimes  blasted  by  the  north 
wind.     How  different  it  is  when  man 
is  conscious  of  his  liberty!    Then  he 
is  master  of  his  destiny;  good  and 
evil,   life  and  death,  are  before  his 
eyes;  he  can  choose,  and  nothing  can 
violate  the  sanctuary  of  his  conscience. 
There  the  soul  is  enthroned,  there 
she  is  seated,  full  of  dignity,  and  the 
whole  world  raging  against  her,  the 
uniyerse  falling  upon  her  fragile  body, 
cannot  force  ner  will.    The  moral 
order  is   displayed  before  us  in   all 
its  grandeur;  we  see  good  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  evil  in  all  its  deformity; 
the  desire  of  doing  well  stimulates, 
and  the  fear  of  doing  ill  restrains  us; 
the  sight  of  the  recompense  which 
can  be  obtained  by  an  effort  of  firee 
will,  and  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  path  of  virtue,  renders  that  path 
more  sweet  and  peaceful,  and  com- 
municates activity  and  energy  to  the 
souL     If  man  is  free,  there  remains 
something  g^eat  and  terrible,  even  in 
his  crime,  in  his  punishment,  and  even 
in  the  despair  of  hell.    What  is  man 
who  was  deprived  of  liberty  and  yet 
is  punished?    What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  absurd  proposition,  a  chief 
dogma  of  the  founders  of  Protestant- 
ism?    This  man  is  a  weak  and  mise- 
rable victim  to  the  torments  which 
are  pleasing  to  a  cruel  omnipotence; 
a  God  who  has  created  him  m  order 
to  see  him  suffer;  a  tyrant  with  infi- 


nite power,  that  is,  the  most  dreadful 
of  monsters.  But  if  man  is  free,  when 
he  suffers,  he  suffers  because  he  has 
deserved  it;  and  if  we  contemplate 
him  in  the  midst  of  despair,  plunged 
into  an  ocean  of  horrors,  his  brow 
furrowed  by  the  just  lightnings  of  the 
Eternal,  we  seem  to  hear  him  still 
pronounce  those  terrible  words  with 
a  haughty  bearing,  and  proud  look, 
Non  servianif  1  wiU  not  obey. 

In  man,  as  in  the  universe,  all  is 
wonderfully  united;  all  the  faculties 
of  man  have  delicate  and  intimate  re- 
lations with  each  other,  and  the  move- 
ment of  one  chord  in  the  soul  makes 
all  the  others  vibrate.    It  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  this  reciprocal  de- 
pendence of  all  our  faculties  on  each 
other,  in  order  to  anticipate  an  objec- 
tion which  may  be  made.    We  shaU 
be  told,  all  that  you  have  said  only 
proves  that  Catholicity  developed  the 
individual  in  a  mystical  sense.    No, 
the  observations  which  I  have  made 
show  something  more  than  this;  they 
prove  that  we  owe  to  Catholicity  the 
clear  idea  and  lively  feeling  of  moral 
order' in  all  its  greatness  and  beauty; 
they  prove  that  we  owe  her  the  real 
strength  of  what  we  call  conscience, 
and  that  if  the  individual  believes  him- 
self to  be  called  to  a  mighty  destiny 
confided  to  his  own  free  will,  and  the 
care  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  him, 
it  is  to  Catholicity  that  he  owes  that 
belief;   they  prove  that  Catholicity 
has  given  man  the  true  knowledge 
which  he  has  of  himself,  the  esteem 
for  his  dignity,  the  respect  which  is 
paid  to  him  as  man;  they  prove  that 
she  has  developed  in  our  souls  the 
germs  of  the  noblest  and  most  gen- 
erous feelings;   for  she  has  raised 
our  thoughts  by  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions, dilated  our  hearts  by  the  assu- 
rance of  a  liberty  which  nothing  can 
take  away,  by  the  promise  of  an  infi- 
nite rewaixi,  eternal  happiness,  while 
she  leaves  in  our  hands  life  and  death, 
and  makes  us  in  a  certain  manner 
the  arbiters  of  our  own  destiny.    In 
all   this  there  is   more   than    mere 
mysticism;  it  is  nothing  less  than 
the  development  of  the  entire  man; 
nothing  less  than  the  true,  the  only 
noble,  just,  and  reasonable  individu- 
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ality;  nothing  less  than  the  collected 
powerful  impulses  which  urge  the  in- 
dividual  towards  perfection  in  all  its 
senses;  it  is  notning  less  than  the 
first,  the  most  indispensable,  the  most 
fruitful  element  of  real  civilisation. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

OP  THE  FAHCILT. — ^MOKOOAMT. — THE 
I2n>I8SOLUBILITT  OF  THE  CONJUGAL 
TIE. 

We  have  seen  what  the  individual 
owes  to  Catholicity;  let  us  now  see 
what  the  family  owes  her.  It  is  dear 
that  the  individual,  being  the  first 
element  of  the  fiimily,  if  it  is  Catho- 
licity which  has  tended  to  perfect  him, 
the  improvement  of  the  family  will  so 
have  been  very  much  her  work:  but 
without  insisting  on  this  inference, 
I  wish  to  consider  the  conjugal  tie 
in  itself,  for  which  purpose  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  call  attention  to  woman. 
I  will  not  repeat  here  what  she  was 
among  the  Romans,  and  what  she  is 
still  among  the  nations  who  are  not 
Christians;  history,  and  still  more 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
afford  us  sad  or  rather  shameful  proofs 
on  this  subject;  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  offer  us  too  many  evidences 
of  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the 
observation  of  Buchanan,  viz.  that 
whenever  Christianity  does  not  pre^ 
vail,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  degra- 
dation of  woman.  Perhaps  on  this 
point  Protestantism  will  be  unwilling 
to  give  way  to  Catholicism ;  it  wifi 
assert  that  in  all  that  affects  woman 
the  Reformation  has  in  no  degree 
prejudiced  the  civilisation  of  Europe. 
We  will  not  now  inquire  what  evils 
Protestantism  has  occasioned  in  this 
respect;  this  question  will  be  discussed 
in  another  part  of  the  work;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  when  Pro- 
testantism appeared,  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion had  already  completed  its  task 
as  far  as  woman  is  concerned.  No 
one,  indeed,  is  ignorant  that  the  re- 
spect and  consideration  which  are 
given  to  women,  and  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  on  society,  date 
further  back  than  the  first  part  of  the 


16th  century.  Hence  it  follows  that 
Catholicity  cannot  have  had  Protest- 
antism as  a  coadjutor;  it  acted  en- 
tirely alone  on  this  point,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  true  civilisa- 
tion; and  if  it  is  generally  acknow- 
le^^ged  that  Christianity  has  placed 
woman  in  the  rank  which  properly 
belongs  to  her,  and  which  is  most 
conducive  to  the  good  of  the  family 
and  of  society,  this  is  a  homage  paid 
to  Catholicity;  for  at  the  time  when 
woman  was  raised  firom  abjection, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  restore  her 
to  the  rank  of  companion  <»f  man,  as 
worthy  of  him,  those  dissenting  sects, 
who  also  called  themselves  Christians, 
did  not  exist,  and  there  was  no  other 
Christianity  than  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  will  have  been  already  remarked 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  when 
I  give  titles  and  honours  to  Catho- 
licity, I  avoid  haviiMf  recourse  to 
vague  generalities,  and  endeavour  to 
support  my  assertions  by  facts.  The 
reader  will  naturally  expect  me  to  do 
the  same  here,  and  to  pomt  out  to  him 
what  are  the  means  which  Catholi- 
cism has  availed  itself  of  to  give  re- 
spect and  dignity  to  woman:  he  shall 
not  be  deceived,  in  his  expectation. 
First,  and  before  descending  to  de- 
tails, we  must  observe,  that  the  grand 
ideas  of  Christianity  with  respect  to 
humanity  must  have  contributed,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  lot  of  woman.  These 
id^as,  which  applied  without  any  dif- 
ference to  woman  as  well  as  to  man, 
were  an  energetic  protest  against  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  one  half 
of  the  human  race  was  placed.  The 
Christian  doctrine  made  the  existing 
prejudices  against  woman  vanish  for 
ever;  it  made  her  equal  to  man  by 
unity  of  origin  and  destiny,  and  in 
the  participation  of  the  heavenly  gifts; 
it  enrolled  her  in  the  universal  bro- 
therhood of  man,  with  each  other  and 
with  Jesus  Christ;  it  considered  her 
as  the  child  of  God,  the  coheiress  of 
Jesus  Christ;  as  the  companion  of 
man,  and  no  longer  as  a  slave  and  the 
vile  instrument  of  pleasure.  Hence- 
forth that  philosophy  which  had  at- 
tempted to  degrade  her,  was  silenced; 
that  unblushing  literature  which  treat- 
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ed  women  with  so  much  insolence 
found  a  check  in  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts, and  a  reprimand  no  less  elo- 
quent than  seyere  in  the  dig^nified 
manner  in  which  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Scriptures, 
expressed  themselyes  on  woman.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  beneficent  influence 
whicn  the  Christian  doctrines  mus^ 
have  exercised  by  themselves,  the  de- 
sired end  would  not  have  been  com- 
pletely attained,  had  not  the  Church 
undertaken,  with  the  warmest  energy, 
to  accomplish  a  work  the  most  neces- 
sary, the  most  indispensable  for  the 
good  organisation  of  the  family  and 
society,  I  mean  the  reformation  of 
marriage.  The  Christian  doctrine  on 
this  point  is  very  simple:  one  with  one 
exchuivefy  and  for  ever.  But  the  doc- 
trine would  haye  been  powerless,  if 
the  Church  had  not  undertaken  to  ap- 
ply it,  and  if  she  had  not  carried  on 
this  task  with  inyincible  firnmess;  for 
the  passions,  above  all  those  of  man, 
reb^  against  such  a  doctrine ;  and 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  trod- 
den it  under  foot,  if  they  had  not  met 
with  an  insurmountable  barrier,  which 
did  not  leave  them  the  most' distant 
hope  of  triumph.  Can  Protestantism, 
which  applauded  with  such  senseless 
joy  the  scandal  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 
accommodated  itself  so  basely  to  the 
desires  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  boast  of  having  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  barrier?  What  a  sur- 
prising difference !  During  many  cen- 
turies, anud  circumstances  the  most 
various,  and  sometimes  the  most  ter- 
rible, the  Catholic  Church  struggles 
vrith  intrepidky  against  the  passions 
of  potentates,  to  maintain  unsullied 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Neither  pro- 
mises nor  threats  could  move  Borne; 
no  means  could  obtain  from  her  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  instructions  of 
her  Divine  Master :  Protestantism,  at 
the  first  shock,  or  rather  at  the  first 
shadow  of  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment, at  the  mere  fear  of  displeasing 
a  prince,  who  certainly  was  not  very 
powerful,  yields,  humUes  itself,  con- 
sents to  polygamy,  betrays  its  own 
conscience,  opens  a  wide  door  to  the 
passions,  ana  gives  up  to  them  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  tbe  first  pledge 


for  the  good  of  the  family,  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  true  civilisation. 

Protestant  society  on  this  point, 
wiser  than  the  miscalled  reformers 
who  attempted  to  guide  it,  with  admir- 
able good  sense  repudiated  the  con- 
sequences of  the  conduct  of  its  chiefs; 
although  it  did  not  preserve  the  doc- 
trines of  Catholicism,  it  at  least  fol- 
lowed the  salutary  impulse  which  they 
had  eiven  it,  and  polygamy  was  not 
established  in  Europe.  But  history 
records  facts  which  show  the  weakness 
of  the  pretended  reformation,  and  the 
vivifying  power  of  Catholicism.  It 
tells  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  the  law 
of  marriage,  thatpaladium  of  society, 
was  not  fmsified,  perverted,  destroyed, 
amid  the  barbarous  ages,  amid  the 
most  fearful  corruption,  violence,  and 
ferocity,  which  prevailed  every  where^ 
as  well  at  the  time  when  invaoing  na- 
tions passed  pell-mell  over  Europe, 
a»  in  that  of  feudality,  and  when  the 
power  of  kings  had  already  been  pre- 
ponderant,— Siistory  will  tell  what  tu- 
telary force  prevented  the  torrent  of 
sensuality  from  overflowing  with  ali 
its  violence,  with  all  its  caprices,  from 
bringing  about  the  most  profound  £&- 
organisation,  from  corrupting  the  cha- 
racter of  European  civilisation,  and 
precipitating  it  into  that  fearful  abyss 
in  which  the  nations  of  Asia  have 
been  for  so  many  centuries. 

Prejudiced  writers  have  carefully- 
searched  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical 
history  for  the  differences  between 
popes  and  kings,  and  have  taken  oc- 
casion therein  to  reproach  the  Court 
of  Rome  with  its  intolerant  obstinacy 
respecting  the  sanctity  of  marriage; 
if  the  spirit  of  party  had  not  blinoed 
them,  they  would  have  understood 
that,  if  this  intolerant  obstinacy  had 
been  re&xed  for  a  moment,  if  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  had  given  way  one  step 
before  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions, 
this  first  step  once  made,  the  descent 
into  the  abyss  would  have  been  rapid; 
they  would  have  admired  the  spirit  of 
truth,  the  deep  conviction,  the  lively 
faith  with  which  that  august  see  is 
animated;:  no  consideration,  no  fear, 
has  been  able  to  silence  her,  when  she 
had  occasion  to  remind  all,  and  es- 
pecially kings  and  potentates,  of  this 
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commandment:  *'They  shall  be  two 
in  one  flesh;  man  shall  not  separate 
what  God  has  joined."  By  showing 
themselves  inflexible  on  this  point, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  anger  of  kings, 
not  only  have  the  popes  performed 
the  sacred  duty  which  was  imposed 
on  them  by  their  august  character  of 
the  chiefs  of  Christianity,  but  they 
have  executed  a  political  cltef-d^auvre, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  repose 
and  well-being  of  nations.  "  For,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  the  marriages  of  princes 
in  Europe  decide  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions; and  never  has  there  been  a 
court  entirely  devoted  to  debauchery, 
without  producing  revolutions  and  re- 
bellions. {Essai  svar  tHiatoire  gini- 
rale,  t.  iii.  c.  101.) 

This  correct  remark  of  Voltaire  will 
suffice  to  vindicate  the  Pope,  together 
with  Catholicism,  from  the  calumnies 
of  their  wretched  detractors:  it  be- 
comes still  more  valuable,  and  ac- 
quires an  immense  importance,  if  it  is 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  po- 
litical order  to  thd  sociaL  The  ima- 
gination is  affrighted  at  the  thought 
of  what  would  have  happened  if  these 
barbarous  kings,  in  whom  the  splen- 
dour of  the  purple  ill  disguised  the 
sons  of  the  forest,  if  those  haughty 
seigneurs,  fortified  in  their  castles, 
clothed  in  mail,  and  surrounded  by 
their  timid  vassals,  had  not  found  a 
check  in  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
if  at  the  first  glance  at  a  new  beauty, 
if  at  the  first  passion  which,  when  en- 
kindled in  their  hearts,  would  have 
inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  their 
legitimate  spouses,  they  had  not  had 
the  always-present  recollection  of  an 
inflexible  authority:  thev  could,  it  is 
true,  load  a  bishop  with  vexations; 
they  could  silence  him  with  threats 
or  promises;  they  might  control  the 
votes  of  a  particular  Council  by  vio- 
lence, by  intrigue,  by  subornation ; 
but,  in  the  distance,  the  power  of  the 
Vatican,  the  shadow  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  appeared  to  them  like  an 
alarming  vision;  they  then  lost  all 
hope ;  all  struggles  became  useless ; 
the  most  violent  endeavours  would 
never  have  given  them  the  victory; 
the  most  astute  intrigues,  the  most 
humble   entreaties,  would   have   ob- 


tained the  same  reply :  **  One  wiUi  one 
only  and  for  ever. 

If  we  merely  read  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  of  that  immense  scene 
of  violence,  when  the  barbarian,  striv- 
ing to  break  the  bonds  which  civilis- 
ation attempted  to  impose  on  him,  is 
described  in  so  lively  a  manner;  if  we 
recollect  that  the  Church  was  obliged 
to  keep  guard  incessantly  and  vigil- 
antly, not  only  to  prevent  the  ties  of 
marriage  from  being  broken,  but  even 
to  preserve  virgins  (and  even  those 
who  were  dedicated  to  God)  from  vio- 
lence ;  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  if  the 
Church  had  not  opposed  herself,  as  a 
wall  of  brass,  to  the  torrent  of  sensu- 
ality, the  palaces  of  kings  and  the  cas- 
tles of  seigneurs  would  have  speedily 
become  their  seraglios  and  harems. 
What  would  have  happened  in  the 
other  classes?  They  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  course ;  and  the  women 
of  Europe  would  have  remained  in  the 
state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Mus- 
sulman women  still  are.  As  I  have 
mentioned  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
I  will  reply  in  passing  to  those  who 

I)retend  to  explain  monogamy  and  po- 
ygamy  by  climate  alone.  Christians 
and  Mahometans  have  been  for  a  long 
time  under  the  same  sky,  and  their 
religions  have  been  established,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  two  races,  sometimes 
in  cold  and  sometimes  in  mild  and 
temperate  climates;  and  yet  we  have 
not  seen  the  religions  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  climates,  but  rather, 
the  climates  have  been,  as  it  were, 
forced  to  bend  to  the  religions.  Eu- 
ropean nations  owe  eternal  gratitude 
to  Catholicism,  which  has  preserved 
monogamy  for  them,  one  of  the  causes 
which  undoubtedly  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  good  organisation  of 
the  family,  and  the  exaltation  of  wo- 
man. What  would  now  be  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  what  respect  would 
woman  now  enjoy,  if  Luther,  the 
founder  of  Protestantism,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  society  with  the 
indifference  which  he  shows  on  this 
point  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis? 
**  As  to  whether  we  may  have  several 
wives,"  says  Luther,  "  the  authority 
of  the  patriarchs  leaves  us  completely 
free."    He  afterwards  adds  that  "t^ 
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tf  a  ^ing  that  is  neither  permitted  nor 
prchtinted,  and  that  he  does  not  decide 
any  thing  thereupon"  Unhappy  Eu- 
rope! if  a  man  who  had  whole  nations 
as  followers,  had  uttered  such  words 
some  centuries  earlier,  at  the  time 
when  civilisation  had  not  yet  received 
an  impulse  strong  enough  to  make 
it  take  a  decided  line  on  the  most  im- 
portant points,  in  spite  of  false  doc- 
trines. Unhappy  Europe  I  if  at  the 
time  when  Luther  wrote,  manners  had 
not  been  already  formed,  if  the  good 
organisation  given  to  the  £unily  by 
Catholicism  had  not  been  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  torn  up  by  the  hand  of  man, 
certainly  the  scandal  of  the  Landgrave 
of  fiesse-Oassel  would  not  then  have 
remained  an  isolated  example,  and 
the  culpable  compliance  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctors  would  have  produced 
bitter  fruits.  What  would  that  va- 
ciUating  faith,  that  uncertainty,  that 
cowardice  with  which  the  Protestant 
Church  was  seen  to  tremble  at  the 
mere  demand  of  such  a  prince  as  the 
Lanc^^ve,  have  availed,  to  control 
the  fierce  impetuosity  of  barbarous 
and  corrupted  nations?  How  would 
a  struggle,  which  lasted  for  ages,  have 
been  sustained  by  those  who,  at  the 
first  menace  of  battle,  gave  way,  and 
were  routed  before  the  shock? 

Besides  monogamy,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  the  indissolubility  of  marriage. 
Those  who,  departing  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  think  that  it  is 
aB^flll  in  certain  cases  to  allow  di- 
vorce, so  as  to  dissolve  tiie  conjugal 
tie,  and  permit  each  of  the  parties  to 

'  marry  again,  stUl  will  not  deny  that 
they  regard  divorce  as  a  dangerous 
remedy,  which  the  legislator  only 
avails  nimself  of  with  regret,  and  only 
on  account  of  crime  or  faithlessness; 
they  will  be  aware,  also,  that  a  great 
number  of  divorces  would  pr^uce 
very  great  evils,  and  that  in  order  to 

^  prevent  these  in  countries  where  the 
civil  laws  allow  the  abuse  of  divorce, 
it  is  necessary  to  surround  this  per- 
mission with  all  imaginable  precau- 
tion; they  will  consequently  grant 
that  the  most  efficacious  manner  of 
preventing  corruption  of  manners,  of 
guaranteeing  the  tranquillity  of  fami- 


lies, and  of  opposing  a  firm  barrier  to 
the  torrent  of  evils  which  is  ready  to 
inundate  society,  is  to  establish  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage  as  a  moral 
principle,  to  base  it  upon  motives 
which  exercise  a  powerful  ascendency 
over  the  heart,  and  to  keep  a  constant 
restraint  on  the  passions,  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping  down  so  dangerous 
a  declivity.  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  work  more  worthy  of  being  the 
obiect  of  the  care  and  zeal  of  the  true 
religion.  Now,  what  religion  but  the 
Catholic  has  fulfilled  this  dut^?  What 
other  religion  has  more  periectly  ac- 
complished so  salutary  and  difficult  a 
task?  Certainly  not  Protestantism; 
for  it  did  not  even  know  how  to  pene- 
trate the  depth  of  the  reasons  which 
guided  the  conduct  of  the  Church  on 
this  point.  I  have  taken  care  to  do 
justice  in  another  place  to  the  wisdom 
which  Protestant  societies  have  dis- 
played in  not  giring  themselves  up 
maturely  to  the  impulse  which  their 
chiefs  wished  to  communicate  to  them. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this 
that  Protestant  doctrines  have  not 
had  lamentable  consequences  in  coun- 
tries calling  themselves  reformed.  Let 
us  heM*  what  a  Protestant  lady,  M. 
de  Stael,  says  in  her  book  on  Ger- 
many, speaking  of  a  country  which 
she  loves  and  admires:  **Love,"  she 
says,  '*  is  a  religion  in  Germany;  but 
a  poetical  religion,  which  tolerates 
very  freely  all  that  sensibility  can 
excuse.  It  cannot  be  denied  tnat,  in 
the  Protestant  provinces,  the  facility 
of  divorce  is  injurious  to  the  sanctity 
of  marriage.  They  change  husbands 
as  quietly  as  if  they  were  arranging  the 
incidents  of  a  drama :  the  good^nature 
of  the  man  and  woman  prevent  the 
mixture  of  any  bitterness  with  their 
easy  ruptures;  and  as  there  is  among 
the  Germans  more  imagination  than 
real  passion,  the  most  curious  events 
take  place  with  singular  tranquillity. 
Yet  it  is  t^us  that  manners  and  cha- 
racters lose  all  consistency;  the  para- 
doxical spirit  destroys  tne  most  sa- 
cred institutions,  and  there  are  no  well- 
established  rules  on  any  subject.*'  (De 
VAUemagne^  p.  1,  c.  3.)  Misled  by  their 
hatred  against  the  Boman  (jhurch, 
and  excited  by  their  rage  for  inno- 
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vation  in  all  things,  the  IVotestants 
thought  they  had  made  a  great  reform 
in  secularising  marriage,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  and  in  rejecting  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  which  declared  it  a  real  sa- 
crament.    This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  a  dogmatical  discussion  on 
this  matter;   I  shall  content  myself 
with  observing,  that    by    depriving 
marriage  of  the  august  seal  of  a  sa- 
crament. Protestantism  showed  that 
it  had  little  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.     To  consider  marriage,  not  as 
a  simple  civil  contract,  but  as  a  real 
sacrament,  was  to  place  it  under  the 
august  shade  of  religion,  and  to  raise 
it  above  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the 
passions ;   and  who  can  doubt  that 
this  was  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
strain the  most  active,  capricious,  and 
violent  passion  of  the  heart  of  man? 
The  civU  laws  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect.    Motives  are  re- 
quired, which,  being  drawn  from  a 
higher  source,  exert  a  more  efficacious 
influence.     The  Protestant  doctrine 
overturned  the  power  of  the  Church 
with  respect  to  marriage,  and  gave  up 
matters  of  this  kind  exclusively  to  the 
civil  power.    Some  one  will  perhaps 
think  that  the  increase  of  the  secular 
power  on  this  point  could  not  but 
serve  the  cause  of  civilisation,  and 
that  to  drive  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity from  this  ground  was  a  magnifi- 
cent triumph  gained  over  exploded 
prejudices,  a  valuable  victory  over 
unjust  usurpation.   Deluded  man!   If 
your  mind  possessed  any  lofty  thought, 
if  your  heart  felt  the  vibration  of  those 
harmonious  chords  which  display  the 
passions  of  man  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy and  exactness,  and  teach  the  best 
means  of  directing  them,  you  would 
see,  you  would  feel^  that  to  place  mar- 
riage under  the  mantle  of  religion, 
and  to  withdraw  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  profane  interference,  was  to  pu- 
rify, to   embellish,  and  surround  it 
with  the  most  enchanting  beauty;  for 
thus  is  this  precious  treasure,  which 
is  blasted  bya  look,  and  tarnished  by 
the  slightest  breath,  inviolably  pre- 
served.   Would  you  not  wish  to  have 
the  nuptial  bed  veiled  and  strictly 
guarded  by  religion? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  PASSION  OP  LOVE. 

But  it  will  be  said  to  the  Catholics, 
do  you  not  see  that  your  doctrines  are 
too  hard  and  rigorous?    They  do  not 
consider  the  wetucness  and  inconstancy 
of  the  human  heart,  and  require  sacri- 
fices above  its  strength.     Is  it  not 
cruel  to  attempt  to  subject  the  most 
tender  affections,  the  most  delicate 
feelings,  to  the  rigour  of  a  principle? 
Cruel  doctrine,  which  endeavours  to 
hold  together,  bound  to  each  other  by 
a  fatal  tie,  those  who  no  longer  love, 
who  feel  a  mutual  disgust,  who  per- 
haps hate  each  other  with  a  profound 
hatred!   When  you  answer  mese  two 
beings  who  long  to  be  separated,  who 
wouM  rather  die  than  remain  united, 
with  an  eternal  Never,  showing  them 
the  Divine  seal  which  was  placed  npon 
their  union  at  the  solemn  moment,  do 
you  not  forget  all  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence?    Is  not  this  to  provoke  de- 
spair? Protestantism,  accommodating 
itself  to  our  infirmity,  lends  itself  more 
easily  to  the  demands,  sometimes  of 
caprice,  but  often  also  of  weakness; 
its  indulgence  is  a  thousand  times 
preferable  to  your  rigour.     Tliis  re- 
quires an  answer;  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  delusion  which  produces 
these  arguments,  too  apt,  unhappily, 
to  mislead  the  judgment,  because  they 
begin  by  seducing  the  heart.    In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  Catholic  system  reduces 
unhappy  couples  to  the  extremity  of 
despair.    There  are  cases  in  which 
prudence  requires  that  they  should 
separate,  and  then  neither  the  doc- 
trines nor  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church  oppose  the  separation.    It  is 
true  that  this  does  not  dissolve  the 
conjugal  tie,  and  that  neither  of  the 
parties  can  marry  again.    Bui  it  can- 
not be  said  that  one  of  them  is  subject 
to  tyranny;  they  are  not  compelled  « 
to  live  together,  consequently  they  do 
not  suffer  the  intolerable  torment  of 
remaining  united  when  they  abhor 
each  other.    Very  well,  we  shall  be 
told,  the  separation  being  pronounced, 
the  parties  are  freed  from  the  punish- 
ment of  living  together ;  but  they  can- 
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not  contract  new  ties,  consequently 
they  are  forbidden  to  gn^atify  another 
passion  which,  perhaps,  their  heart 
conceals,  and  which  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  disgust  or  the  hatred 
whence  arose  the  unhappiness  or  dis- 
cord of  their  first  union.  Why  not 
consider  the  marriage  as  altogether 
dissolved?  Why  should  not  the  par- 
ties remain  entirely  free?  Permit 
them  to  obey  the  feelings  of  their 
hearts,  which,  newly  fixed  on  another 
object,  already  foresee  happier  days. 
Here,  no  doubt,  the  answer  seems  cuf- 
ficult,  and  the  force  of  the  difficulty 
becomes  urgent;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  here  that  Catholicism  obtains  the 
most  signal  triumph;  it  is  here  that 
it  clearly  shows  how  profound  is  its 
knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man,  how 
prudent  its  doctrines,  and  how  wise 
and  provident  its  conduct.  Its  rigour, 
which  seems  excessive,  is  only  neces- 
sary severity;  this  conduct,  far  from 
meriting  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  repose  and  well- 
being  of  man.  But  it  is  a  thing  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  at  the  first 
coup-d^aU;  thus  we  are  compelled  to 
develop  this  matter  by  entering  into 
a  profound  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  justify  by  the  light  of 
reason  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Catholic  Church:  let  us  examine  this 
conduct  not  only  respecting  marriage, 
but  in  all  that  relates  to  the  direction 
of  the  heart  of  man. 

In  the  direction  of  the  passions 
there  are  two  systems,  the  one  of 
compliance,  the  other  of  resistance. 
In  the  first  of  these  they  are  yielded 
to  as  they  advance;  an  mvincible  ob- 
stacle is  never  opposed  to  them;  they 
are  never  left  without  hope.  A  line  is 
traced  around  them  which,  it  is  true, 
prevents  them  from  exceeding  certain 
Dounds ;  but  they  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  come  to  place  their 
foot  upon  those  limits,  they  will  retire 
a  Httle  further;  so  that  the  compliance 
is  in  proportion  to  the  ener^  and  ob- 
stinacy of  their  demands.  !m  the  se- 
cond system,  a  line  is  equally  marked 
out  to  the  passions  whicn  they  cannot 
pass.;  but  it  is  a  line  fixed,  immovable, 
and  every  where  guarded  by  a  wall  of 
brass.     In  vain  do  they  attempt  to 


Sass  it;  they  have  not  even  the  sha^ 
ow  of  hope;  the  principle  which  re- 
sists them  will  never  change,  will  never 
consent  to  any  kind  of  compromise. 
Therefore,  no  resource  remains  but 
to  take  that  course  which  is  always 
open  to  man,  that  of  sin.  The  first 
system  allows  the  fire  to  break  out, 
to  prevent  an  explosion;  the  second 
hinders  the  beginning  of  it,  in  the  fear 
of  being  compelled  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. In  the  first,  the  passions  are 
feared  and  regulated  at  their  birth,  and 
hopes  of  restraining  them  when  they 
have  grown  up  are  entertained;  in  the 
second,  it  is  thought  that,  if  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  them  when  they  are 
feeble,  it  will  be  still  more  so  when 
they  are  strengthened.  In  the  one, 
they  act  on  the  supposition  that  the 
passions  are  weakened  by  indulgence; 
in  the  other,  it  is  believed  that  grati- 
fication, far  from  satiating,  only  ren- 
ders them  every  day  more  devouring. 
It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking, 
that  Catnolicism  follows  the  second  of 
these  systems ;  that  is  to  say,  that  with 
respect  to  the  passions,  her  constant 
rule  is  to  check  them  at  the  first  step, 
to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  from  the 
first,  and  to  stifle  them,  if  possible,  in 
their  cradle.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  we  speak  here  of  the  severity  with 
respect  to  the  passions  themselves,  not 
with  respect  to  man,  who  is  their  prey ; 
it  is  very  c'onsistent  to  keep  no  terms 
with  passion,  and  to  be  indulgent  to- 
wards the  person  under  its  influence; 
to  be  inexorable  towards  the  ofience, 
and  to  treat  the  offender  with  extreme 
mildness.  With  respect  to  marriage, 
this  system  has  been  acted  on  by  Ca- 
tholicism with  astonishing  firnmess; 
Protestantism  has  taken  the  opposite 
course.  Both  are  agreed  on  this  point, 
that  divorce,  followed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  conjugal  tie,  is  a  very  great 
evil;  but  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  Catholic  system 
does  not  leave  even  the  hope  of  a  con- 
juncture in  which  this  dissolution  will 
be  permitted;  it  forbids  it  absolutely, 
without  any  restriction ;  it  declares  it 
impossible :  the  Protestant  system,  on 
the  contrary,  consents  to  it  in  certain 
cases.  Protestantism  does  not  possess 
the  divine  seal  which  guarantees  the 
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perpetuity  of  marriage,  and  renders 
it  sacred  and  inviolable:  Catholicism 
does  possess  this  seal,  impresses  it  on 
the  mysterious  tie,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment marriage  remains  under  the  sha- 
dow of  an  august  symbol.  Which  of 
the  two  religions  is  the  most  prudent 
in  this  point  ?  Which  acts  with  the 
most  wisdom  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, let  us  lay  aside  the  dogmatical 
reasons,  and  the  intrinsical  morality  of 
the  human  actions  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  laws  which  we  are  now  ex- 
amining :  then  let  us  see  which  of  the 
two  systems  is  the  most  conducive  to 
the  difficult  task  of  managing  and  di- 
recting the  passions.  After  having 
meditated  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart,  and  consulted  the  experience  of 
every  day,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
best  way  to  repress  a  passion  is  to  leave 
it  without  hope;  to  comply  with  it,  to 
allow  it  continual  indulgences,  is  to 
excite  it  more  and  more;  it  is  to  play 
with  fire  amid  a  heap  of  combustibles, 
by  allowing  the  fiame  to  be  lit,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  vain  confidence  of 
being  always  able  to  put  out  the  con- 
flagration. Let  us  throw  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  most  violent  passions  of  the 
heart  of  man,  and  observe  what  is  the 
ordinary  course,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  is  pursued  in  their  regard. 
Look  at  the  gambler,  who  is  ruled  by 
an  indefinable  restlessness,  which  is 
made  up  of  an  insatiable  cupidity,  and 
an  unbounded  prodigality,  at  the  same 
time.  The  most  enormous  fortune  will 
not  satisfy  him;  and  yet  he  risks  all, 
without  hesitation,  to  the  hazard  of  a 
moment.  The  man  who  still  dreams . 
of  immense  treasures  amid  the  most 
fearful  misery,  restlessly  pursues  an 
object  which  resembles  gold,  but  which 
is  not  it;  for  the  possession  thereof 
does  not  satisfy  him.  His  restless 
heart  can  only  exist  amid  uncertainty, 
ehances,  and  perUs.  Suspended  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  he  seems  to  be 
pleased  with  the  rapid  succession  of 
lively  emotions  which  unceasingly  agi- 
tate and  torment  him.  What  remedy 
will  cure  this  malady — this  devouring 
fever?  Will  you  aavise  him  a  system 
of  compliance  ?  will  you  tell  him  to 
gamble,  but  only  to  a  certain  amount, 
at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places?  | 


What  will  you  gain  by  this  ?  Nothing 
at  all.  If  these  means  were  good  for 
any  thing,  there  would  be  no  gambler 
in  the  world  who  would  not  be  cured 
of  his  passion;  for  there  is  no  one  who 
has  not  often  marked  out  for  himself 
these  limits,  and  often  said  to  himself, 
"  You  shall  only  play  till  such  an 
hour,  in  such  a  place,  and  to  such  an 
amount."  What  is  the  effect  of  these 
paUiations — of  these  impotent  precau- 
tions— on  the  un  happy  gambler  ?  That 
he  miserably  deceives  himself.  The 
passion  consents,  only  in  order  to  gain 
strength,  and  the  better  to  secure  the 
victory:  thus  it  gains  ground ;  it  con- 
stantly enlarges  its  sphere ;  and  leads 
its  victim  again  into  the  same,  or  greater 
excesses.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  ra- 
dical cure?  If  there  be  a  remedy,  it 
must  be  to  abstain  completely;  a  re- 
medy which  may  appear  difficult  at 
first,  but  will  be  found  the  easiest  in 
practice.  When  the  passion  finds  it- 
self deprived  of  all  hope,  it  will  begin 
to  diminish,  and  in  the  end  will  cbs- 
appear.  No  man  of  experience  will 
raise  the  least  donbt  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said ;  every  one  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  only  way  to  destroy 
the  formidable  passion  of  gambling  is 
to  deprive  it  at  once  of  all  food,  to 
leave  it  without  hope. 

Let  us  pass  to  another  example, 
more  analogous  to  the  subject  which  I 
intend  to  explain.  Let  us  suppose  a 
man  under  the  influence  of  love.  Do 
you  believe  that  the  best  way  to  cure 
his  passion  wUl  be  to  give  him  oppor- 
tunities, even  though  very  rare,  of  see- 
ing the  object  of  his  passion  ?  Do 
you  think  that  it  will  be  salutary  to 
authorise  him  to  continue^  while  you 
forbid  him  to  multiply^  these  danger- 
ous interviews?  Will  such  a  precau- 
tion quench  the  flame  which  bums  in 
his  heart  ?  You  may  be  sure  that  it 
will  not.  The  limits  will  even  aug- 
ment its  force.  If  you  allow  it  any 
food,  even  with  the  most  miserly  hand, 
if  you  permit  it  the  least  success,  you 
see  it  constantly  increase,  until  it  up- 
sets every  thing  that  opposes  it.  But 
take  away  all  hope,  send  the  lover  on 
a  long  journey,  or  place  before  him  an 
impediment  which  precludes  the  pro- 
bability, or  even  the  possibility,  of 
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success ;  then,  except  in  yery  rare 
cases,  you  will  obtain  at  first  mstratO- 
tioD,  and  then  forgetfahiMs.  Is  not 
this  the  dally  teaching  of  experience? 
Is  it  not  the  remedy  which  necessit^*^ 
every  day  suggests  to  the  fathers  of 
fiunilies?  The  passions  resemble  fire. 
They  are  extinguished  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water ;  but  a  few  drops 
only  render  them  more  ardent.  Let 
us  raise  our  thought  still  higher;  let 
us  observe  the  passions  acting  in  a 
wider  field,  in  more  extended  regions. 
Whence  comes  it  that  so  many  strong 
passions  are  awakened  at  times  of  pub- 
lic disturbance?  It  is,  because  then 
they  all  hope  to  be  gratified;  it  is, 
because  the  highest  ranks,  the  oldest 
and  most  powerful  instkntions,  having 
been  overturaed,  and  replaced  by 
others,  which  were  hitherto  impercep- 
tible, all  the  passions  see  a  road  open 
before  them,  amid  the  tempest  and 
confusion;  the  barriers  apparently  in- 
surmountable, the  sight  of  which  pre- 
vented their  existence,  or  strangled 
them  in  the  cradle,  do  not  exist;  as 
all  is  then  unprotected  and  defence- 
less, it  is  only  required  to  have  bold- 
ness and  intrepidity  enough  to  stand 
amid  the  ruins  of  ail  that  was  old. 

Regarding  things  in  the  abstract, 
there  is  nothing  more  strikingly  ab- 
surd than  hereditary  monarchy,  the 
succession  secured  to  a  family  which 
may  at  any  time  place  on  the  throne 
a  child,  a  fool,  or  a  wretch:  and  yet 
in  practice  there  Is  nothing  more  wise, 
prudent,  and  provident.  This  has  been 
taught  by  the  long  experience  of  ages, 
it  has  been  shown  oy  reason,  and 
proyed  by  the  sad  warnings  of  those 
nations  who  have  tried  elective  mon- 
arclnr«  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this?  It  is  that  which  we  are  endea- 
yonring  to  explain.  Hereditary  mon- 
archy precludes  all  the  hopes  of  irre- 
gular ambition;  without  that,  society 
always  contains  a  germ  of  trouble,  a 
principle  of  revolt,  which  is  nourished 
by  those  who  conceive  a  hope  of  one 
day  obtaining  the  command.  In  quiet 
times,  and  under  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy, a  subject,  however  rich,  how- 
ever distinguished  he  may  be  for  his 
talent  or  his  valour,  cannot,  without 
madaess,  hope  to  be  king;  and  such  a 


thought  never  enters  his  head.  But 
change  the  circumstances, — admit,  I 
will  not  say,  the  probability,  but  Uie 
possibility  of  such  an  event, — and  yon 
will  see  that  there  will  immediately  be 
ardent  candidates. 

It  would  be  easy  to  develop  this 
doctrine  more  at  length,  and  apply  it 
to  all  the  passions  of  man ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  when  you  have  to 
subdue  a  passion,  is  to  oppose  to  it  an 
insurmountable  barrier,  which  it  can 
have  no  hope  of  passing.  Then  the 
passion  rages  for  a  little  time,  it  rebels 
gainst  the  obstacle  that  resists  it;  but 
wnen  it  finds  that  to  be  immovable,  it 
recedes,  it  is  cast  down,  and,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  it  falls  back  murmur- 
ing to  the  level  which  has  been  marked 
out  for  it 

There  is  a  passion  in  the  heart  of 
man,  a  passion  which  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  destinies  of  his 
life,  and  too  often,  by  its  deceitful 
illusions,  forms  a  long  chain  of  sad- 
ness and  misfortune.  This  passion, 
which  has  fbr  its  necessary  object  the 
preservation  of  the  human  race,  is 
found,  in  some  form,  in  all  the  beings 
of  nature;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  resides 
in  the  soul  of  an  intelligent  being,  it 
assumes  a  peculiar  character  in  man. 
In  brutes,  it  is  only  an  instinct,  limited 
to  the  preservation  of  the  species;  in 
man,  the  instinct  becomes  a  passion; 
and  that  passion,  enlivened  by  the 
fire  of  imagination,  rendered  subtil 
by  the  powers  of  the  mind,  inconstant 
and  capricious,  because  it  is  guided  by 
a  free  will,  which  can  indulge  in  as 
many  caprices  as  there  are  different 
impressions  for  the  senses  and  the 
heart,  is  changed  into  a  vague,  fickle 
feeling,  which  is  never  contented,  and 
which  nothing  can  satisfy.  Some- 
times it  is  the  restlessness  of  a  man 
in  a  fever;  sometimes  the  frenzy  of  a 
madman;  sometimes  a  dream,  which 
ravishes  the  soul  into  regions  of  bliss; 
sometimes  the  anguish  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  agony.  Who  can  describe 
^he  variety  of  forms  under  which  this 
deceitful  passion  presents  itself?  Who 
can  tell  the  numoer  of  snares  which 
it  'lays  for  the  steps  of  unhappy  mor- 
tals?   Observe  it  at  its  birth,  foUow 
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it  in  its  career  up  to  the  moment 
when  it  dies  out  like  an  expiring 
lamp.  Hardly  has  the  down  appeared 
on  tl^e  face  of  man,  when  there  arises 
in  his  heart  a  mysterious  feeling, 
which  fills  him  with  trouble  and  un- 
easiness, without  his  being  aware  of 
the  cause.  A  pleasing  melancholy 
glides  into  his  heart,  thoughts  before 
unknown  enter  his  mind,  seductiye 
images  pervade  his  imagination,  a  se- 
cret attraction  acts  on  his  soul,  un- 
usual gravity  appears  in  his  features, 
all  his  inclinations  take  a  new  di- 
rection. The  g^ames  of  childhood  no 
longer  please  him ;  every  thing  shows 
a  new  life,  less  innocent,  less  tranquil; 
the  tempest  does  not  yet  rage,  the  sky 
is  not  darkened,  but  clouds  tinged  witn 
fire  are  the  sad  presages  of  what  is 
to  come.  When  he  becomes  adoles- 
cent, that  which  was  hitherto  a  feel- 
ing, vague,  mysterious,  incomprehen- 
sible, even  to  himself,  becomes,  from 
that  time,  more  decided;  objects  are 
seen  more  clearly,  they  appear  in 
their  real  nature;  the  passion  sees, 
and  seizes  on  them.  But  do  not  ima- 
gine that  it  becomes  more  constant 
on  that  account.  It  is  as  vain,  as 
changeable,  as  capricious  as  the  mul- 
titude of  objects  which  by  turns  pre- 
sent themselves  to  it  It  is  constantly 
deluded,  it  pursues  fleeting  shadows, 
seeks  a  satisfaction  which  it  never 
finds,  and  awaits  a  happiness  which 
it  never  attains.  With  an  excited 
ima^nation,  a  burning  heart,  with  his 
whole  soul  transported,  and  all  his 
faculties  subdued,  the  ardent  young 
man  is  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  chain 
of  illusions ;  he  communicates  these 
to  all  that  environs  him ;  he  gives 
greater  splendour  to  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, he  clothes  the  earth  with  richer 
verdure  and  more  brilliant  colouring, 
he  sheds  on  all  the  reflection  of  ms 
own  enchantment. 

In  manhood,  when  the  thoughts  are 
more  grave  and  fixed,  when  the  heart 
is  more  constant,  the  vidll  more  firm, 
and  resolutions  more  lasting ;  when 
the  conduct  which  governs  the  des* 
tinies  of  life  is  subjected  to  rule,  and, 
as  it  were,  confirmed  in  its  faith,  this 
mysterious  passion  continues  to  agi- 
tate the  heart  of  man,  and  it  torments  | 


him  with  unceasing  disquietude.  We 
only  observe  that  the  passion  is  be- 
come stronger  and  more  energetic, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  phy- 
sical organisation ;  the  pride  which 
inspires  man  with  independence  of 
life,  the  feeling  of  greater  strength, 
and  the  abundance  of  new  powers, 
render  him  more  decided,  bold,  and 
violent;  while  the  warnings  and  les- 
sons of  experience  have  made  him 
more  provident  and  crafty.  We  no 
longer  see  the  candour  of  his  earlier 

J  rears.  He  now  knows  how  to  calcu- 
ate;  he  is  able  to  approach  his  ob- 
ject by  covert  ways,  and  to  choose 
the  surest  means.  Woe  to  the  man 
who  does  not  provide  in  time  against 
such  an  enemy  I  His  existence  will 
be  consumed  by  a  fever  of  agitation; 
amid  disquietudes  and  torments,  if  he 
does  not  die  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
he  will  grow  old  still  ruled  by  this 
fatal  passion;  it  will  accompany  him 
to  the  tomb,  surrounding  him,  in  his 
last  days,  with  those  repulsive  and 
hideous  forms  which  are  exhibited  in 
a  countenance  furrowed  by  years,  and 
in  eyes  which  are  already  veiled  by 
the  shades  of  death. 

What  plan  should  be  adopted  to 
restrain  this  passion,  to  confine   it 
within  just  limits,   and  prevent  its 
bringing  misfortune    to   mdividuals, 
disorder  to  families,  and  confusion  to 
society  ?    The  invariable  rule  of  Ca- 
tholicism, in  the  morality  which  she 
teaches,  as  well  as  in  the  institutions 
which  she  establishes,  is  repression; 
Catholicism  does  not  allow  a  desire 
she  declares  to  be  culpable  in  the  eyes 
of  God ;  even  a  look,  when  accom- 
panied by  an  impure  thought.     Why 
this  severity?    For  two  reasons;  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  morality  which 
there  is  in  this  prohibition ;  and  also 
because  there  is  profound  wisdom  in 
stifling  the  evil  at  its  birth.  It  is  cer- 
tainly easier  to  prevent  a  man's  con- 
senting to  evil  desires,  than  it  is  to 
hinder  his  gratifying  them  when  he 
has  allowed  them  to  enter  his  inflamed 
heart.     There  is  profound  reason  in 
securing  tranquillity  to  the  soul,  by 
not  allowing  it  to  remain,  like  Tan- 
talus, with  the  water  at  his  burning 
lips.  **  Quid  vis  videre,  quod  non  licet 
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habere?"  Why  do  vou  wish  to  see 
that  which  you  are  rorbidden  to  pos- 
sess ?  is  the  wise  observation  of  the 
author  of  the  admirable  Imitation  of 
Christ ;  thus  summing  up,  in  a  few 
words,  all  the  prudence  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  holy  severity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

The  ties  of  marriage,  by  assignii^ 
a  legitimate  object  to  the  passions,  stifi 
do  not  dry  up  the  source  of  agitation 
and  the  capricious  restlessness  which 
the  heart  conceals.  Possession  cloys 
and  disgusts,  beauty  fades  and  decays, 
the  illusions  vanish,  and  the  charms 
disappear;  man,  in  the  presence  of  a 
reality  which  is  far  from  reaching  the 
beauty  of  the  dreams  inspired  by  his 
ardent  imagination,  feels  new  desires 
arise  in  his  heart;  tired  with  what  he 
possesses,  he  entertains  new  illusions; 
he  seeks  elsewhere  the  ideal  happi- 
ness which  he  thought  he  had  found, 
and  quits  the  unpleasing  reality  which 
thus  deceives  his  brightest  hopes. 

Give,  then,  the  reins  to  the  passions 
of  man;  allow  him  in  any  way  to  en- 
tertain the  illusion  that  ne  can  make 
himself  any  new  ties;  permit  him  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  attached  for  ever, 
and  without  recall,  to  the  companion 
of  his  life;  and  you  will  see  that  dis- 
gust will  soon  take  possession  of  him, 
that  discord  will  be  more  violent  and 
striking,  that  the  ties  will  begin  to 
wear  out  before  they  are  contracted, 
and  will  break  at  the  first  shock. 
Proclaim,  on  the  contrary,  a  law 
which  makes  no  exception  of  poor 
or  rich,  weak  or  powerful,  vassals  or 
kings,  which  makes  no  allowance  for 
difference  of  situation,  of  character, 
health,  or  any  of  those  numberless 
motives  which,  in  the  hands  of  pas- 
sions, and  especially  those  of  power- 
ful men,  are  easily  changed  into  pre- 
texts; proclaim  tnat  this  law  is  n*om 
heaven,  show  a  divine  seal  on  the  mar- 
riage-tie, tell  the  murmuring  passicms 
that  if  they  wiU  gratify  themselves 
they  must  do  so  by  immorality;  teU 
them  that  the  power  which  is  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  this  divine 
law  will  never  make  criminal  compli- 
ances, that  it  wiU  never  dispense  with 
the  infraction  of  the  divine  law,  and 
that  the  crime  will  never  be  without 


remorse ;  you  will  then  see  the  pas- 
sions become  calm  and  resigned;  the 
law  will  be  diffused  and  strengthened, 
will  take  up  root  in  customs;  you  will 
have  secured  the  good  order  and  tran> 
quillity  of  families  for  ever,  and  society 
will  \je  indebted  to  you  for  an  im- 
mense benefit  Now  this  is  exactly 
what  Catholicism  has  done,  by  efforts 
which  lasted  for  ages ;  it  is  what  Pro- 
testantism would  have  destroyed,  if 
Europe  had  generally  followed  its 
doctrine  and  example,  if  the  people 
had  not  been  wiser  than  their  deceit- 
ful guides. 

The  Protestants  and  false  philoso- 
phers, examining  the  doctrines  and 
mstitutions  of  the  Catholic  Church 
through  their  prejudices  and  animo- 
sity, have  not  understood  the  admira- 
ble power  of  the  two  characteristics 
impressed  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
on  the  ideas  and  works  of  Catholicism, 
viz.  unity  and  fixity;  unify  in  doctrines, 
and./inty  in  conduct.  Catholicism  un- 
dertakes an  object,  and  desires  to  go 
straight  towards  it.  This  is  a  reproach 
to  the  philosophers  and  Protestants, 
who,  Alter  having  declaimed  against 
unity  of  doctrine,  have  also  done  so 
against  fixity  of  conduct.  If  they  had 
reflected  on  man,  they  would  have 
understood  that  this  fixity  is  the  se- 
cret of  guiding  and  ruling  him,  and, 
when  desirable,  of  restraining  his  pas- 
sions, of  exalting  his  mind  when  neces- 
sary, and  of  rendering  him  capable 
of  great  sacrifices  and  heroic  actions. 
There  is  nothing  worse  for  man  than 
uncertainty  and  indecision ;  nothing 
which  weakens  and  tends  more  to 
make  him  useless.  Indecision  is  to  the 
will  what  scepticism  is  to  the  mind. 
Give  a  man  a  definite  object,  and  if 
he  will  devote  himself  to  it,  he  will 
attain  it.  Let  him  hesitate  between 
two  different  ways,  without  a  fixed 
rule  to  guide  his  conduct ;  let  him  be 
ignorant  of  his  intention;  let  him  not 
know  whither  he  is  going,  and  you 
will  see  his  energy  relax,  his  strength 
diminish,  and  he  will  stop.  Do  you 
know  by  what  secret  great  minds  go- 
vern the  world?  Do  you  know  what 
renders  them  capable  of  heroic  ac- 
tions? And  how  all  those  who  sur- 
round them  are  rendered  so?    It  is 
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that  they  have  a  fixed  object,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  others;  it  is 
that  thej  see  that  object  clearly,  that 
they  desire  it  ardently,  that  they  strive 
after  it  directly,  with  firm  hope  and 
lively  faith,  without  allowing  any  hesi- 
tation in  themselves  or  in  others.  Alex- 
ander, Csesar,  Napoleon,  and  the  other 
heroes  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
no  doubt  exercised  a  fascinating  in- 
fluence by*  the  ascendency  of  their 
genius;  but  the  secret  of  this  ascen- 
dency the  secret  of  their  power,  and 
of  that  force  of  impulse  by  which 
they  surmounted  all,  was  the  unity  of 
thought,  the  fixity  of  plan,  which  pro- 
duced in  them  tnat  invincible,  irre- 
sistible character  which  gave  them  an 
immense  superiority  over  other  men. 
Thus  Alexander  passed  the  Granicus, 
undertook  and  completed  his  wonder- 
ful conquest  of  Asia;  thus  Csesar  pass- 
ed the  Bubicon,  put  Pompey  to  flight, 
triumphed  at  Pharsalia,  and  m4ide 
himself  master  of  the  world;  thus  did 
-Napoleon  disperse  those  who  parleyed 
about  the  fate  of  France,  conquered 
his  enemies  at  Marengo,  obtained  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne,  alarmed  and 
astonished  the  world  by  the  victories 
of  Austerlitz  and  Jena. 

Without  unity  there  is  no  order, 
without  fixity  there  is  no  stability; 
and  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world,  without  Order  and  stability  no- 
thing prospers.  Protestantism,  which 
has  pretended  to  advance  the  indivi- 
dual and  society  by  destroying  reli- 
gious unity,  has  introduced  into  creeds 
and  institutions  the  multiplicity  and 
fickleness  of  private  judgment;  it  has 
every  where  spread  confusion  and  dis- 
order, and  has  altered  the  nature  of 
European  civilisation  by  inoculating 
it  with  a  disastrous  principle  which 
has  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause 
lamentable  evil^.  And  let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  Catholicism,  on  account 
of  the  unity  of  her  doctrines  and  the 
fixity  of  her  conduct,  is  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  ages.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  that  which  is  one  from  advanc- 
ing, and  there  may  be  movement  in  a 
system  which  has  some  fixed  points. 
Tlje  universe,  whose  grandeur  asto- 
nishes us,  whose  prodigies  fill  us  with 
admiration,  whose  beauty  and  variety 


enchant  us,  is  united,  is  ruled  by  lows 
constant  and  fixed.  Behold  some  of 
the  reasons  which  justify  the  strict* 
ness  of  Catholicism,  behold  why  she 
has  not  been  able  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  a  passion  which,  once  let 
loose,  has  no  boundary  or  barrier,  in- 
troduces trouble  into  hearts,  disorder 
into  families,  takes  away  the  dignity 
of  manners,  dishonours  the  modesty 
of  women,  and  lowers  them  from  the 
noble  rank  of  the  companions  of  i&an. 
I  do  not  deny  that  Catholicism  is  strict 
on  this  point;  but  she  could  not  give 
up  this  strictness  without  renouncing 
at  the  same  time  the  sublime  functions 
of  the  depository  of  sound  morality, 
the  vigilant  sentinel  which  guards  tne 
destinies  of  humanity. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VIRGINITY  IN  ITS  SOCIAL  ASPECT. 

Wb  have  seen,  in  the  fifibeenth  chap- 
ter, with  what  jealousy  Catholicism 
endeavours  to  conceal  the  secrets  of 
modesty;  with  what  perseverance  she 
imposes  the  restraint  of  morality  on 
the  most  impetuous  passioiis  ef  liie 
kimuui  heart.  She  shows  us  all  the 
importance  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
trary virtue,  by  crowning  total  absti- 
nence from  sensual  pleasure,  viz.  vir- 
ginity. Frivolous  minds,  and  princi- 
pally those  who  are  inspired  by  a 
voluptuous  heart,  do  not  understand 
how  much  Catholicism  has  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  elevation  of  woman; 
but  such  will  not  be  the  case  with  re- 
flecting men,  who  are  capable  of  seeing 
that  all  that  tends  to  raise  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  delicacy  the  feelii^  of 
modesty,  all  that  fortifies  morality, 
all  that  contributes  to  make  a  consi- 
derable number  of  women  models  of 
the  most  heroic  virtue,  equally  tends 
to  place  woman  above  tiie  atmosphere 
of  gross  passion.  Woman  then  ceases 
to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  man  as 
the  mere  instrument  of  pleasure;  none 
of  the  attractions  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  her  are  lost  or  diminish- 
ed, and  she  has  no  longer  to  dread 
tbecoming  an  object  of  contempt  and 
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disgust,  after  havii^beeii  the  unhappy 
Tictim  of  profligacy. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  profound- 
ly acquainted  with  these  truths;  and 
while  she  watched  oyer  the  sanctity 
of  the  conjugal  tie,  while  she  created 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family  this  admir- 
able dignity  of  the  matron,  she  cover- 
ed with  a  mysterious  veil  the  counte- 
nance of  tiie  Christian  virgin,  and  she 
carefully  guarded  the  spouses  of  the 
Lord  in  the  seclusion  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  was  reserved  for  Luther,  the  gross 
profaner  of  Catharine  de  Bore,  to  act 
in  defiance  of  the  profound  and  deli- 
cate wisdom  of  the  Church  on  this 
point.  After  the  apostate  monk  had 
violated  the  sacred  seal  set  by  religion 
on  the  nuptial  bed,  his  was  the  un- 
chaste hand  to  tear  away  the  sacred 
veil  of  virgins  consecrated  to  God:  it 
was  worthy  of  his  hard  heart  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  princes,  to  induce  them 
to  seize  on  the  possessions  of  these  de- 
fenceless virgins,  and  expel  them  from 
their  abodes.  See  him  every  where 
excite  the  flame  of  sensuality,  and 
break  through  all  control.  What  will 
become  of  the  virgins  devoted  to  the 
sanctuary?  Like  timid  doves,  will 
they  not  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  li- 
bertine? Is  this  the  way  to  increase 
the  respect  paid  to  the  female  sex?  Is 
this  the  way  to  iiwrease  the  feeling  of 
modesty  and  to  advance  humanity? 
Was  this  the  way  in  which  Luther 
gave  a  generous  impulse  to  future  ge- 
nerations, perfected  the  human  mind, 
and  g^ve  vigour  and  ^lat  to  refine- 
ment and  civilisation?  What  man 
with  a  tender  and  sensitive  heart  can 
endure  the  shameless  declamation  of 
Luther,  especially  if  he  has  read  the 
Cyprians,  the  Ambroses,  the  Jeromes, 
ana  the  other  shining  lights  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  sublime  hon- 
our of  the  Christian  virgin?  Who, 
then,  will  complain  of  finding,  during 
ages  when*  the  most  savage  barbar- 
ism prevailed,  the  secluded  dwelliiig;s 
where  the  spouses  of  the  Lord  secured 
themselves  from  the  dangers  of  the 
world,  incessantly  employed  in  rais- 
ing their  hands  to  heaven,  to  draw 
down  upon  the  earth  the  dews  of  di- 
vine mercy?  In  times  and  countries 
the  most  civilised,  how  sad  is  the  con- 


trast between  the  asylums  of  the  pur- 
est and  loftiest  virtue,  and  the  ocean 
of  dissipation  and  profligacy!  Were 
these  abodes  a  remnant  of  ignorance, 
a  monument  of  fanaticism,  which  these 
coryphaei  of  Protestantism  did  well  to 
sweep  from  the  earth?  If  this  be  so, 
let  us  protest  against  all  that  is  noble 
and  disinterested;  let  us  stifle  in  our 
hearts  all  enthusiasm  for  virtue ;  let 
every  thing  be  reduced  to  the  grossest 
sensuality;  let  the  painter  throw  away 
his  pencil,  the  poet  his  lyre;  let  us  for- 
get our  greatness  and  our  dignity;  let 
us  degrade  ourselves,  saying,  "Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die!" 

No;  true  civilisation  can  never  for- 
give Protestantism  for  this  immoral 
and  impious  work;  true  civilisation 
can  never  forgive  it  for  having  vio- 
lated the  sanctuary  of  modesty  and 
innocence,  for  having  employed  aH  its 
efibrts  to  destroy  the  respect  for  vir- 
ginity; thus  treading  under  foot  a 
doctrine  professed  by  all  the  human 
race.  It  aid  not  respect  what  was  ve- 
nerated by  the  Greeks  in  the  priest- 
esses of  Ceres,  the  Eomans  in  their 
vestals,  the  Gauls  in  their  druidesses, 
the  Germans  in  their  prophetesses. 
It  has  carried  want  of  respect  for  mo- 
desty farther  than  was  ever  done  by 
the  dissolute  nations  of  Asia,  and  the 
barbarians  of  the  new  Continent.  It 
is  certainly  a  disgrace  for  Europe  to 
have  attacked  what  was  respected  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  treated 
as  a  mistaken  prejudice  the  universal 
belief  of  the  human  race,  sanctioned, 
moreover,  by  Christianity.  What  in- 
vasion of  barbarians  was  equal  to  this 
attack  of  Protestantism  on  all  that 
ought  to  be  most  inviolable  among 
men?  and  who  has  set  the  fatal  ex- 
ample in  modem  revolutions  of  the 
crimes  which  have  been  committed? 

When  we  see,  in  warlike  rage,  the 
barbarity  of  the  conquerors  remove 
all  restraint  from  a  licentious  soldiery, 
and  let  them  loose  against  the  abodes 
of  virgins  consecrated  to  God;  this  is 
a  thing  which  may  be  conceived.  But 
when  these  holy  institutions  are  per- 
secuted by  system,  when  the  passions 
of  the  populace  are  excited  against 
them,  by  grossly  assailing  their  origiti 
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and  object,  this  is  more  than  brutal 
and  inhuman.  It  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  described,  when  those  who 
thus  acted  boasted  of  being  reform- 
ers, the  followers  of  the  pure  Gospel, 
and  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the 
disciples  of  Him  who,  in  His  sublime 
coimcils,  has  pointed  out  virginity  as 
one  of  the  noblest  virtues  mat  can 
adorn  the  Christianas  crown.  Now, 
who  is  ignorant  that  this  was  one  of 
the  works  to  which  Protestantism  de- 
voted itself  with  the  greatest  ardour? 

Woman  without  modesty  will  gra- 
tify sensuality,  but  will  never  attract 
the  soul  by  the  mysterious  feeling 
which  is  called  love.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, that  although  the  most  ur- 
gent desire  of  the  heart  of  woman  is 
to  please,  yet  as  soon  as  she  forgets 
modesty  she  becomes  displeasing  and 
disgusting.  Thus  it  is  wisely  ordained, 
that  what  wounds  her  heart  the  most 
sharply,  becomes  the  punishment  of 
her  fault.  Therefore  it  is  that  every 
thing  which  maintains  in  women  the 
delicate  feeling  of  modesty,  elevates 
them,  adorns  them,  gives  them  greater 
ascendency  over  the  hearts  of  man, 
and  creates  for  them  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  domestic  as  weU  as  in  the 
social  order.  These  truths  were  not 
understood  by  Protestantism  when  it 
condemned  virginity.  It  is  true  this 
virtue  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of 
modesty,  but  it  is  its  beau  ideal  and 
type  of  perfection;  and  certainly  we 
cannot  destroy  this  model,  by  denying 
its  beauty,  by  condemning  its  imita- 
tion as  injurious,  without  doing  gre^t 
injury  to  modesty  itself,  which,  con- 
tinually struggling  against  the  most 
powerful  passion  of  the  heart  of  man, 
cannot  be  preserved  in  all  its  purity, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  great- 
est precautions.  like  a  flower  of  in- 
finite delicacy,  of  ravishing  colours, 
of  the  sweetest  perfume,  it  can  scarcely 
support  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ; 
its  beauty  is  destroyed  with  extreme 
facUity,  and  its  perfume  readily  eva- 
porates. 

But  you  will  perhaps  urge  against 
virginity  the  injury  which  it  does  to 
population;  you  will  consider  the  of- 
ferings which  are  made  on  the  altar 
by  this  virtue  as  so  much  ii^ustice, 


taken  from  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  race.  Fortunately  the  obser- 
vations of  the  most  distinguished  po- 
litical economists  have  destroyed  ^is 
delusion,  originated  by  Protestantism, 
and  supported  by  the  incredulous  phi- 
losophy of  the  18th  century.  Pacts 
have  shown,  in  a  convincing  manner, 
two  truths  of  equal  importance  in 
vindicating  Catholic  doctrines  and 
institutions;  1,  that  the  happiness  of 
nations  is  not  necessarily  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  tneir  popula- 
tion: 2^  that  the  augmentation  and 
diminution  of  the  population  depenuj 
on  many  concurrent  causes ;  that  re- 
ligious celibacy,  if  it  be  among  them, 
has  an  insignificant  infiuence. 

A  false  religion  and  an  illegitimate 
and  egotistical  philosophy  have  at- 
tempted to  assimilate  tne  secrets  of 
this  increase  of  the  human  race  to 
that  of  other  living  beings.  All  idea 
of  religion  has  been  taken  away ;  they 
have  seen  in  humanity  only  a  vast 
field,  where  nothing  was  to  be  left 
sterile.  Thus  they  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  doctrine  which  considers 
the  individuals  as  machinesirom  which 
all  possible  profit  should  be  drawn. 
No  more  was  thought  of  charity,  or 
the  sublime  instructions  of  religion 
with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  des- 
tinies of  man;  thus  industry  has  be- 
come cruel,  and  the  organisation  of 
labour,  established  on  a  basis  purely 
material,  increases  the  present,  but 
fearfully  menaces  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  rich. 

How  profound  are  the  designs  of 
Providence  I  The  nation  which  has 
carried  these  fatal  principles  to  the 
fullest  extent  now  finds  itself  over- 
charged with  men  and  products. 
Frightful  misery  devours  her  most 
numerous  classes,  and  all  the  ability 
of  her  rulers  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
the  rock  she  is  running  on,  urged  by 
the  power  of  the  elements  to  which 
she  has  abandoned  herself.  The  emi- 
nent professors  of  Oxford,  who,  it 
seems,  begin  to  see  the  radical  vices, 
would  find  here  a  rich  subject  for  me- 
ditation, if  they  would  examine  how 
far  the  pretended  reformers  of  the 
1 6th  century  have  contributed  in  pre- 
paring the  critical  situation  in  which 
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England  finds  herself  in  spite  of  her 
immense  progress. 

In  the  physical  world  all  is  dis- 
posed by  number,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure; the  laws  of  the  universe  show 
infinite  calculation — infinite  geome- 
try; but  let  us  not  imagine  that  we 
can  express  all  by  our  imperfect  si^s, 
and  include  every  thing  in  our  limited 
combinations ;  let  us,  above  all,  avoid 
the  foolish  error  of  assimilating  too 
mach  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world — of  applying  indiscriminately 
to  the  first  what  only  belongs,  to  the 
second,  and  of  upsetting  by  our  pride 
the  mysterious  harmony  of  the  crea- 
tion. Man  is  not  bom  simply  for 
multiplication  of  his  species;  this  is 
not  the  only  part  which  ne  is  intended 
to  perform  in  the  great  machine  of 
the  universe;  he  is  a  being  according 
to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God — a 
being  who  has  his  proper  destiny — a 
destiny  superior  to  all  that  surrounds 
him  on  earth.  Do  not  debase  him,  do 
not  level  him  with  the  earth,  by  in- 
spiring him  with  earthly  thoughts 
alone;  do  not  oppress  his  heart,  by 
depriving  him  of  noble  and  elevated 
sentiments-^by  leaving  him  no  taste 
for  any  but  material  enjoyments.  If 
religious  thoughts  lead  him  to  an  aus- 
tere life — if  the  inclination  to  sacrifice 
the  pleasures  of  this  life  on  the  altar 
of  tne  God  whom  he  adores  takes 
possession  of  his  heart — why  should 
you  hinder  him?  What  right  have 
yoa  to  despise  a  feeling  which  cer- 
tainly requires  greater  strength  of 
mind  than  is  necessary  for  abandon- 
ing one's  self  to  pleasure? 

These  considerations,  which  affect 
both  sexes,  have  still  greater  force 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  female. 
With  her  lively  imagination,  her  feel- 
ing heart,  ana  ardent  mind,  she  has 
greater  need  than  man  of  serious  in- 
spiration, of  grave  solemn  thoughts, 
to  counterbalance  the  activity  with 
which  she  flies  from  object  to  object, 
receiving  with  extreme  facility  im- 
pressions of  every  thing  she  touches, 
and,  like  a  magnetic  agent,  commu- 
nicating them  in  her  turn  to  all  that 
surrounds  her.  Allow,  then,  a  por- 
tion of  that  sex  to  devote  itself  to  a 
Ufe  of  contemplation  and  austerity; 


allow  young  girls  and  matrons  to  have 
always  before  their  eyes  a  model  of 
all  the  virtues — a  sublime  type  of 
their  noblest  ornament,  which  is  mo- 
desty. This  will  certainly  not  be  with- 
out utility.  Be  assured,  these  virgins 
are  not  taken  away  from  their  fami- 
lies, nor  from  society — both  will  re- 
cover with  usury  what  you  imagine 
they  have  lost. 

liideed,  who  can  measure  the  salu- 
tary influence  which  the  sacred  ce- 
remonies with  which  the  Catholic 
Church  celebrates  the  consecration 
of  a  virgin  to  God  must  have  exer- 
cised on  female  morals  I  Who  can 
calculate  the  holy  thoughts,  the  chaste 
inspirations  which  have  gone  forth 
from  those  silent  abodes  of  modesty, 
erected  sometimes  in  solitary  places, 
and  sometimes  in  crowded  cities!  Do 
you  not  believe  that  the  virgin  whose 
heart  begins  to  be  agitated  by  an  ar- 
dent passion,  that  the  matron  who  has 
allowed  dangerous  feelings  to  enter 
her  soul,  have  not  often  found  their 
passions  restrained  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  sister,  of  a  relative,  of  a 
friend,  who,  in  one  of  these  silent 
abodes,  raises  her  pure  heart  to  Hea- 
ven, offering  as  a  holocaust  to  the 
Divine  Son  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  aU 
the  enchantments  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty? All  this  cannot  be  calculated,  it 
is  true;  but  this,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  no  thought  of  levity,  no  inclina- 
tion to  sensuality  has  arisen  there- 
from. All  this  cannot  be  estimated: 
but  can  we  estimate  the  salutary  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  morning  dew 
upon  plants?  can  we  estimate  the 
vivifying  effects  light  upon  nature? 
and  can  we  understand  bow  the  water 
which  filters  through  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  fertilises  it  while  producing 
fruits  and  flowers  ? 

There  is,  then,  an  infinity  of  causes, 
of  which  we  cannot  deny  the  exist- 
ence and  the  power,  but  which  it  is 
nevertheless  impossible  to  submit  to 
rigorous  examination.  The  cause  of 
the  impotence  of  every  work  exclu- 
sively emanating  from  the  mind  of 
man  is,  that  his  mind  is  incapable 
of  embracing  all  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  all  effects  of  this  kind; 
it  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
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appreciate  properly  the  indirect  in- 
llaences — sometimes    hidden,   some- 
times imperceptible — which  act  there 
with  an  infinite  delicacy.-  This  is  the 
reason  why  time  dispels  so  many  il- 
lusions, belies  so  many  prognostics, 
proves   the  weakness    of  what  was 
reckoned  strong,  and  the  strength  of 
what  was  considered  weak.    Indeed, 
time  brings  to  light  a  thousand  rela- 
tions of  which  the  existence  was  not 
suspected,  and  puts  into  action  a  thou- 
sand causes  which  were  either  un- 
known or  despised:   the  results  ad- 
vance in  their  development,  appear- 
ing every  day  in  a  more  evident  man- 
ner, until  at  length  we  find  ourselves 
in  such  a  situation,  that  we  can  no 
longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  of 
facts,  or  any  longer  evade  their  force. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
by  the  opponents  of  Catholicism  is 
this.   They  can  only  see  things  under 
one  aspect ;  they  do  not  understand 
how  a  force  can  act  otherwise  than  in 
a  straight  line;  they  do  not  see  that 
the  moral  world,  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical, is  composed  of  relations  infi- 
nitely varied,  and  of  indirect  influ- 
ences, sometimes  acting  with  more 
force  than  if  they  were  direct.     All 
forms  a  system  correlative  and  har- 
monious, the  parts  of  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  separating  more  than 
is  absolutely  needful  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidden  and  deli- 
cate ties  which  connect  the  whole. 
It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  allow 
for  the  action  of  time,  that  indispen- 
sable element  in  all  complete  deve- 
lopment, in  every  lasting  work. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this 
short  digression,  necessary  for  the 
inculcation  of  the  great  truths  which 
have  not  been  sufiiciently  attended  to 
in  examining  the  great  institutions 
founded  by  Catholicism.  Philosophy 
is  now  compelled  to  withdraw  propo- 
sitions advanced  too  boldly,  and  to 
modify  principles  applied  too  gene- 
rally. It  would  have  avoided  this 
trouble  and  mortification  by  being 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  its  inves- 
tigations. In  league  with  Protestant- 
ism, it  declared  deadly  war  against  the 
great  Catholic  institutions;  it  loudly 
appealed  against  moral  and  religious 


centralisation.  And  now  an  anani- 
mous  shout  is  raised  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  in  favour  of  the  princi- 
ple of  unity.  The  instinct  of  nations 
seeks  for  it ;  philosophers  examine 
the  secrets  of  science  to  discover  it. 
Vain  efforts!  No  other  fouadation 
can  be  established  than  that  which  is 
already  laid;  duration  depends  upon 
solidity. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OP  CHIVALRT  AND  BAHBAKIAN  MAN- 
NERS IN  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
CONDITION  OF  WOMEN. 

An  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  and  an  anxious  solici- 
tude to  carry  the  principle  of  mo- 
desty to  the  highest  degree  of  deli- 
cacy, a*re  the  two  rules  which  have 
guided  Catholicism  in  her  efforts  for 
the  elevation  of  woman.  These  are 
the  two  great  means  she  has  employed 
in  attaining  her  object,  and  hence 
comes  the  influence  and  importance 
of  women  in  Europe.  M.  Guizot  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  saying  that  "  it  is 
to  the  development,  to  the  necessary 
preponderance  of  domestic  manners 
in  the  feudal  system,  to  which,  above 
all,  is  owing  this  change,  this  im- 
provement in  their  condition."  I  will 
not  discuss  the  greater  or  less  influ- 
ence of  the  feudal  system  on  the  de- 
velopment of  European  manners.  Un- 
doubtedly when  the  feudal  lord  "  shall 
have  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
scarcely  any  others,  they  alone  will 
form  his  permanent  society ;  they 
alone  will  share  his  interests,  his  des- 
tiny. It  is  impossible  for  domestic 
influence  not  to  acquire  great  povirer." 
(^Legon  4.)  But  if  the  lord,  retnrnin? 
to  his  castle,  found  one  wite  there  and 
not  many,  to  what  was  that  owing? 
Who  forbid  him  to  abuse  his  power 
by  turning  his  house  into  a  harem? 
Who  bridled  his  passions,  and  pre- 
vented his  making  victims  of  his  ti- 
mid vassals  ?  Surely  these  were  the 
doctrines  and  morals  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  deeply  rooted  there  by 
the  Catholic  Churcn;  it  was  the  strict 
laws  which  she  imposed  as  a  barrier 
to  the  invasions  of  the  passions;  there- 
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fore,  eren  if  we  suppose  that  feudality 
did  produce  this  good,  it  is  still  owing 
to  the  Catholic  Church. 

That  which  has  no  doubt  tended 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  feud- 
ality in  all  that  raises  and  ennobles 
women,  is  a  fact  that  appears  very 
evidently  at  that  period,  and  is  daz- 
zling at  first  sight  This  is  the  bril- 
liant spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  rising 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  rapidly  diffusing  itself,  produced 
the  most  heroic  actions,  gave  birth  to 
a  literature  rich  in  imagination  and 
feeling,  and  contributed  in  great  mea- 
sure to  soften  and  humanise  the  sa- 
vage manners  of  the  feudal  lords. 
This  period  is  particularly  distin- 
guished for  the  spirit  of  ^lantry; 
not  the  gallantry  which  consists  ge- 
nerally in  the  tender  relations  of  the 
two  sexes,,  but  a  greatly  exaggerated 
sallantry  on  the  part  of  man,  com- 
bining, in  a  remarkable  way,  the  most 
heroic  courage  with  the  most  lively 
faith  and  the  most  ardent  religion. 
Grod  and  his  mistress ;  such  is  the 
constant  thought  of  the  knight;  this 
absorbs  all  his  faculties,  occupies  all 
his  time,  and  fills  up  all  his  existence. 
As  long  as  he  can  obtain  a  victory 
over  the  infidels,  and  is  supported  by 
the  hope  of  ofiPering  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress  the  trophies  of  his  triumph, 
no  sacrifice  costs  him  any  thing,  no 
journey  fatigues,  no  danger  aifrights, 
no  enterprise  discourages  him.  His 
excited  imagination  transports  him 
into  a  world  of  fancy;  his  heart  is  on 
fire ;  he  undertakes  all,  he  finishes  all ; 
and  the  man  who  has  just  fought  like 
a  lion  on  the  plains  of  Spain  or  of  Pa- 
lestine, melts  like  wax  at  the  name  of 
the  idol  of  his  heart;  then  he  turns 
his  eyes  amorously  towards  his  coun- 
try, and  is  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
that  one  day,  sighing  at  the  feet  of 
his  mistress,  he  may  obtain  9k  pledge 
of  her  afiPection,  or  a  promise  of  love. 
Woe  to  any  one  who  is  bold  enough 
to  dispute  his  treasure,  or  indiscreet 
enough  to  fix  their  eyes  on  those  bat- 
tlements. The  lioness  who  has  been 
robbed  of  her  cubs  is  not  more  ter- 
rible, the  forest  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
hurricane  is  not  more  agitated  than 
his  heart;  nothing  can  stop  his  ven- 


geance, he  must  destroy  his  rival  or 
die.  In  examining  this  mixture  of 
mildness  and  ferocity,  of  religion  and 
passion,  which,  no  doubt,  has  been 
exaggerated  by  the  fancies  of  chroni- 
clers and  troubadours,  but  which  must 
have  had  a  real  type,  we  shall  observe 
that  it  was  very  natural  at  that  time, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  contradictory  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight  Indeed,  no- 
thing was  more  natural  than  violent 
passions  among  men  whose  ancestors, 
not  long  ago,  had  come  from  the  fo- 
rests of  the  north  to  pitch  their  bloody 
tents  on  the  site  of  ruined  cities;  no- 
thing was  more  natural  than  that 
there  should  be  no  other  judge  than 
strength  of  arm  among  men  whose 
only  profession  was  war,  and  who 
lived  m  an  embryo  society,  where 
there  was  no  public  law  strong  enough 
to  restrain  private  passions.  Nothing, 
toO)  was  more  natural  to  these  men 
than  a  lively  sense  of  religion,  for 
religion  was  the  only  power  which 
they  acknowledged ;  she  had  en- 
chanted their  imaginations  by  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  her 
temples,  by  the  majesty  and  pomp  of 
her  worship.  She  had  filled  them 
with  astonishment,  by  placing  before 
their  eyes  the  most  sublime  virtue, 
by  addressing  them  in  language  as 
lofty  as  it  was  sweet  and  insinuating; 
language  no  doubt  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  them,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, convinced  them  of  the  holiness 
and  divinity  of  the  Christian  myste- 
ries and  precepts,  inspired  them  with 
respect  and  admiration,  and  also  ex- 
ercising a  powerful  influence  on  their 
minds,  enkindled  enthusiasm  and  pro- 
duced heroism.  Thus  we  see  that 
all  that  was  good  in  this  exalted  sen- 
timent emanated  from  religion ;  if  we 
take  away  faith,  we  shall  find  nothing 
but  the  barbarian,  who  knew  no  other 
law  than  his  spear,  and  no  other  rule 
of  conduct  than  the  inspirations  of 
his  fiery  souL 

The  more  we  penetrate  into  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  examine  in  par- 
ticular the  feelings  which  it  professed 
towards  women,  the  more  we  shall 
see  that,  instead  of  raising  them,  it 
supposes  them  already  raised  and  sur- 
rounded by  respect.     Chivalry  does 
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not  give  a  new  place  to  women:  it 
finds  them  already  honoured  and  re- 
spected; and  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so, 
how  could  it  imagine  a  gallantry  so 
exaggerated,  so  fantastical?  But  if 
we  imagine  to  ourselves  the  beauty 
of  a  virgin  covered  by  ther  veil  of 
Christian  modesty;  if  we  imagine  this 
charm  increased  by  illusion,  we  shall 
then  understand  the  madness  of  the 
knight.  If  we  imagine,  at  the  same 
time,  the  virtuous  matron,  the  com- 
panion of  man,  the  mother  of  a  family, 
the  only  woman  in  whom  were  con- 
centrated all  the  affections  of  hus- 
band and  children,  the  Christian  wife, 
we  shall  understand  why  the  knight 
was  intoxicated  at  the  mere  idea  of 
obtaining  so  much  happiness,  why  his 
love  was  more  than  a  sensual  feeling, 
— it  was  a  respect,  a  veneration,  a  wor- 
ship. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  find  the 
origin  of  this  kind  of  worship  in  the 
manners  of  the  Germans ;  on  the 
strength  of  some  expressions  of  Taci- 
tus, the  social  amelioration  of  woman's 
lot  has  been  attributed  to  the  respect 
with  which  the  barbarians  surroimded 
her.  M.  Guizot  rejects  this  assertion, 
and  justly  combats  it  by  observing, 
that  what  Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  not  exclusively  applicable 
to  them,  since  "  phrases  similar  to 
those  of  Tacitus,  and  sentiments  and 
customs  analogous  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  are  met  with  in  the 
statements  of  many  observers  of  sa- 
vage or  barbarous  nations.'*  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  wise  remark,  the  same 
opinion  has  been  maintained :  it  is 
necessary,  then,  to  combat  it  again. 

The  passage  of  Tacitus  is  this: 
"  Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid 
et  providum  putant;  nee  aut  consilia 
eorum  aspemantur,  aut  responsa  neg- 
ligunt.  Vidimus  sub  Divo  Vespasi- 
ano  VeUedam  diu  apud  plerosque  nu- 
minis  loco  habitam.  *  {DeMor.  Germ.) 
"  They  go  so  far  as  to  think  that 
there  is  in  women  something  holy 
and  prophetical:  they  do  not  despise 
their  counsels,  and  they  listen  to  their 
predictions.  In  the  time  of  the  di- 
vine Vespasian,  we  have  seen  the 
greater  part  of  them  regard  for  a  long 
time  Veileda  as  a  goddess."  It  seems 


to  me  that  it  is  to  mistake  the  passage 
of  Tacitus,  to  extend  its  meaning  to 
domestic  manners,  and  to  see  in  it  a 
trait  of  married  life.  If  we  fix  our 
attention  on  the  historian's  words, 
we  shall  see  that  such  an  explanation 
is  far  from  his  idea.  His  words  only 
relate  to  the  superstition  which  makes 
them  attribute  to  some  women  the 
prophetic  character.  Even  the  ex- 
ample chosen  by  Tacitus  serves  to 
show  the  truth  and  justnos6  of  this 
observation.  **  Veileda,"  he  says, 
**  was  regarded  as  a  goddess.'*  In 
another  part  of  his  works,  Tacitus  ex- 
plains his  idea  by  telling  us,  of  this 
same  Veileda,  **  that  this  girl  of  the 
nation  of  Bructeres,  enjoyed  great 
power,  owing  to  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  Germans,  which  made 
them  look  upon  many  women  as  pro- 
phetesses, and  in  fine,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  superstition,  as  real  divini- 
ties." **  Ea  virgo  nationis  Bructerse 
late  imperitabat,  vetere  apud  Germa- 
nos  more  quo  plerasque  fo^ninarum 
fatidicas  et  augescente  superstitione 
arbitrantur  deas."  (^Hist  4.)  The  text 
which  I  have  just  quoted  proves  to 
demonstration  that  Tacitus  speaks  of 
superstition  and  not  of  family  regu- 
lations, very  different  things ;  as  it 
might  easily  happen  that  some  wo- 
men were  regarded  as  divinities,  while 
the  rest  of  their  sex  only  occupied  a 
place  in  society  inferior  to  that  which 
belonged  to  them.  At  Athens  great 
importance  was  given  to  the  priest- 
esses of  Ceres;  at  Home  to  the  Ves- 
tals; the  Pythonesses*  and  the  history 
of  the  Sibyls  show  that  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Germans  to  attribute 
the  prophetical  character  to  women. 
I  am  not  now  going  to  explain  the 
cause  of  these  facts ;  it  is  enough  for 
my  purpose  to  state  them;  perhaps, 
on  this  point,  physiology  might  throw 
light  on.the  philosophy  of  history. 

When  Tacitus,  in  tne  same  work, 
describes  the  severity  of  the  manners 
of  the  Germans  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage, it  is  easy  to  observe  that  the 
order  of  superstition  and  the  order  of 
the  family  were  among  them  very  dif- 
ferent. We  have  then  no  more  of  the 
sanctum  et  providum ;  we  find  only  a 
jealous  austerity  in  maintaining  the 
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line  of  duty ;  and  we  see  woman,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a  goddess, 
f'lTen  np  to  the  yengeanoe  of  the 
asband,  if  she  has  been  unfaithful. 
This  carious  passage  proves  that  the 
power  of  man  over  woman  was  not 
much  limited  by  the  customs  of  the 
Germans.  ^Accisis  crinibus,"  says 
Tacitus,  ^  nudatam  coram  propinquis 
expellit  domo  maritus,  ac  per  omnem 
Ticum  verbere  agit.**  "  After  having 
cut  off  her  hair,  the  husband  drives 
her  from  his  house  in  presence  of  her 
relations,  and  beats  her  with  rods 
ignominiously  through  the  village." 
Certainly  this  punishment  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  infamy  which  was  attached 
to  adultery  among  the  Germans  ;  but 
it  was  little  calculated  to  increase  the 
respect  entertained  for  them  publicly; 
this  would  have  been  greater  had 
tbeybeen  stoned  to  death. 

When  we  read  in  Tacitus  the  de- 
scription of  the  social  state  of  the 
Germans,  we  must  not  forget  that 
some  traits  of  their  manners  are  there 
purposely  embellished — a  thing  very 
natural  in  this  writer.  We  must  not 
forget  that  Tacitus  was  angry  and 
afflicted  at  the  sight  of  the  fearful 
corruption  of  manners  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  He  paints,  it  is  true,  in  glow- 
ing colours,  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
among  the  Germans ;  but  who  does 
not  see  that,  when  doing  so,  he  had 
before  his  eyes  matrons  who,  accord- 
ing to  Seneca,  reckoned  their  years, 
not  by  the  succession  of  consuls,  but 
by  change  of  husbands,  and  women 
without  a  shadow  of  modesty,  given 
up  to  the  greatest  profligacy  ?  We 
can  easily  see  to  whom  he  alludes 
when  he  makes  these  severe  remarks: 
*'  Nemo  enim  iUic  vitia  ridet,  nee  cor- 
rumpere  et  corrumpi  sseculum  voca- 
tur.  **  There  vice  is  not  laughed 
at,  and  corruption  is  not  called  the 
fashion.'*  A  strong  expression,  which 
describes  the  age,  and  explains  to  us 
the  secret  joy  with  which  Tacitus 
cast  in  the  face  of  Rome,  so  refined 
and, so  corrupted,  the  pure  image  of 
German  manners.  That  which  sharp- 
ened the  raillery  of  Juvenal  and  en- 
venomed his  bitter  satires,  excited  the 
indignation  of  Tacitus,  and  drew  from 
his  grave  philosophy  these  severe  re- 


primands. Other  information  which 
we  possess  shows  us  that  the  pictures 
of  Tacitus  are  embellished,  and  that 
the  manners  of  this  people  were  far 
from  being  as  pure  as  he  wishes  to 
persuade  us.  Perhaps  they  may  have 
been  strict  with  respect  to  marriage ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  polygainy  was 
not  unknown  among  them.  Ciesar, 
an  eye-witness,  relates,  that  the  Ger- 
man king  Ariovistus  had  two  wives 
{de  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  i.) ;  and  this  was 
not  a  (Solitary  instance,  for  Tacitus 
himself  tells  us  that  a  few  of  them 
had  several  wives  at  once,  not  on  ac- 
count of  sensuality,  but  for  distinction. 
*'  Exceptis  admoaum  paucis,  qui  non 
libidine,  sed  ob  nobilitatem,  pluribus 
nuptiis  ambiuntur.'*  This  distinction^ 
rum  libidine,  sed  ob  nobUitatenij  is  amus- 
ing ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  kings 
and  nobles,  under  one  pretence  oo 
another,  allowed  themselves  greater 
liberty  than  the  severe  historian  would 
have  approved  of. 

Who  can  tell  what  was  the  state 
of  morality  among  those  forests  ?  If 
we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  by 
analogy,  from  the  resemblance  which 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  exist 
among  the  different  nations  of  the 
North,  what  an  idea  might  we  con- 
ceive of  it  from  certain  customs  of 
the  Britons,  who,  in  bodies  of  ten  or 
twelve,  had  their  wives  in  common ; 
chiefly  brothers  with  brothers,  and 
fathers  with  sons ;  so  that  they  were 
compelled  to  distinguish  the  families 
conventionally,  by  giving  the  children 
to  him  who  had  first  married  the 
woman  I  It  is  again  Caesar,  an  eye- 
witness, who  tells  us  this :  "  Uxores 
habent  (Britanni)  deni  duodenique 
inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres 
cum  fratribus  et  parentes  cum  liberie ; 
sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eorum  ha- 
bentur  liberi  a  quibus  primum  vir- 
gines  quaeque  ductae  sunt."  (2>e  Bella 
GaUicOf  lib.  v.) 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  principle  of 
monogamy  was  not  so  much  respected 
among  the  Germans  as  people  have 
been  willing  to  suppose ;  an  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  nobles, 
that  is,  of  the  powerful;  and  that  was 
enough  to  deprive  the  principle  of  ^1 
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its  force,  and  to  prepare  its  ruin.  In 
such  a  matter,  to  establish  an  exception 
to  the  law  in  favour  of  the  powerful, 
is  almost  to  abrogate  it.  It  may  be 
said,  I  admit,  that  the  powerful  will 
never  want  means  of  violating  it;  but 
it  is  one  thing  for  the  powerful  to 
violate  the  law,  and  anouier  for  the 
law  itself  to  retire  before  them,  leav- 
ing the  way  open  z  in  the  first  case, 
the  employment  of  force  does  not  de- 
stroy the  law — the  very  shock  which 
breaks  it,  makes  its  existence  felt, 
and  visibly  shows  tke  wrong  and  in- 
justice ;  in  the  second  case,  the  law 
prostitutes  itself^  if  I  may  so  speak ; 
the  passions  have  no  need  of  force  to 
open  for  themselves  a  passage,  the 
law  itself  opens  the  door  for  them. 
From  that  time  it  remains  degraded 
and  disgraced ;  its  own  baseness  has 
undermined  the  moral  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded ;  and,  owing  to 
its  own  £ftiilt,  it  becomes  itself  the 
subject  of  animadversion  to  those  who 
are  still  compelled  to  observe  it.  Thus 
the  right  of  polygamy,  onoe  recog- 
nised among  the  Germans  in  favour 
•of  the  great,  nmst,  with  time,  have  he- 
come  general  among  the  other  classes 
of  the',people4  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  was  the  case  when  the  con- 
quest of  more  productive  countries, 
the  enjoyment  of  more  genial  climates, 
and  some  improvement  in  their  social 
condition,  funiished  them  more  abun- 
dantly with  the  means  of  eratifying 
Hieir  inclinations.  An  evil  so  great 
could  only  be  withstood  by  the  inflex- 
ible severity  of  the  Catholic  Churdi. 
Nobles  and  kings  still  had  a  strong 
inclination  towards  the  privileges 
wbtch  we  have  seen  that  their  pre- 
decessors enjoyed  before  they  em* 
braced  the  Christian  religion.  Thence 
it  came  that,  in  the  &st  centuries 
eliter  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians, 
the  Church  had  so  much  trouble  in 
restraining  their  violent  inclinations. 
Would  not  those  who  have  »idea- 
voured  to  find  among  the  Germans 
BO  large  a  portion  of  the  constitutive 
elements  of  modern  civilisation,  have 
shown  more  wisdom,  if  they  had  re- 
cognised, in  the  manners  which  we 
have  been  examining,  one  of  the  causes 
which  made  the  struggles  between 


the  secular  princes  and  the  Church  so 
frequent  ? 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  seek  in 
the  forests  of  the  barbarians  for  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  finest  attribntes  of 
our  civilisation,  or  why  we  should  give 
to  those  nations  virtues  of  which  &ey 
showed  so  little  evidence  when  they 
invaded  the  countries  of  the  south. 

Without  monuments,  without  his- 
tory— almost  without  any  index  as  to 
their  social  condition — it  is  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  to  know  any 
thing  certain  with  respect  to  their  man- 
ners; but  I  ask,  what  must  have  been 
their  morality,  in  the  midst  of  such 
ignorance,  such  superstition,  and  sach 
iMkrbarism  ? 

The  little  that  we  know  about  these 
nations  has  been  necessarily  taken 
from  the  Roman  historians ;  and  un- 
fortunately ihJB  is  not  one  of  the 
purest  sources.  It  almost  always  hap- 
pens that  the  observers,  eq>ecially 
when  they  are  conquerors,  only  give 
some  slinit  notions  with  regard  to 
their  pohtical  state,  and  are  almost 
silent  as  to  their  social  and  domestic 
condition.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
this  part  of  tiie  ccmdition  of  a  nation, 
it  is  necessary  to  mingle  with  them, 
and  be  intimate  with  them ;  now  this 
is  generally  prevented  by  their  dif- 
ferent states  of  civilisation,  especiadly 
when  the  observers  and  the  observed 
are  exasperated  against  each  other  by 
long  years  of  war  and  slaughter.  Add 
to  this,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  atten- 
tion IS  particularly  attracted  by  what 
favours  or  opposes  the  designs  of  the 
conquerors,  which  are  generally  un- 
connected with  morals;  this  will  sbow 
us  how  it  is  that  nations  who  are  ob- 
served in  this  way  are  only  superfici- 
ally known,  and  why  such  statements 
with  respect  to  religion  and  manners 
are  unworthy  of  much  confidence. 

The  reader  will  judge  whether  these 
reflections  are  misplaced,  when  he 
comes  to  estimate  the  value  of  what 
iihe  Romans  have  told  us  about  the 
state  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  enough 
to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  scenes  of  blood 
and  horror  prevailing  for  centuries, 
which  show  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ambition  of  Rome,  which,  not  content 
with  the  empire  of  the  then  known 
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world,  wished  to  extend  its  power 
over  the  most  distant  forests  of  the 
North  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  indo- 
mitable spirit  of  barbarian  independ- 
ence, breaking  in  pieces  the  chains 
which  were  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  them,  and  destroying,  by  their 
bold  incursions,  the  ramparts  which 
the  skill  of  the  Roman  generals  la- 
boured to  raise  against  them.  See, 
then,  what  we  ought  to  think  of  bar- 
barian society,  as  described  by  Roman 
historians*  What  shall  we  think,  if 
we  consult  the  few  traits  which  they 
hare  left  us,  to  let  us  know  their  man- 
ners and  maxims  with  respect  to  their 
social  condition  ?  It  is  always  yery 
dangerous  to  seek  in  barbarism  for 
tiie  origin  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
resalts  of  civilisation,  and  to  attribute 
to  rague  and  superstitious  feelings 
what,  during  centuries,  forms  the  nor- 
mal state  of  the  most  advanced  nations. 
If  these  noble  sentiments,  which  are 
represented  to  us  as  emanating  from 
^e  barbarians,  really  existed  among 
tiiem,  how  did  they  avoid  perishing 
in  the  midst  of  their  migrations  and 
revolutioBs  ?  How  did  they  alone 
remain,  when  every  thing  rehiting  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  barbarians 
disappeared? 

Now  these  feelings  would  not  have 
been  preserved  in  a  stationary  state; 
hut  we  should  have  seen  them  stripped 
of  their  superstition  and  grossness, 
purified,  ennobled,  and  made  reason- 
able, just,  salutary,  chivalrous,  and 
worthy  of  civilised  nations.  Such 
assertions  have,  from  the  first  sight, 
the  character  of  bold  paradoxes.  Cer- 
tainly, when  we  have  to  explain  great 
phenomena  in  the  social  order,  it  is 
rather  more  philosophical  to  seek  for 
their  origin  in  ideas  which  for  a  long 
time  have  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  society,  in  manners  and 
institutions  emanating  from  them,  in 
laws,  in  fine,  which  have  been  recog- 
nised and  respected  for  many  cen- 
turies as  established  by  Divine  power. 

Why,  then,  attempt  to  explain  the 
respect  in  which  women  are  held  in 
Europe  by  the  superstitious  venera- 
tion which  barbarous  nations  offered 
in  their  forests  to  Velleda,  Aurinia, 
and  Gauna?    Reason  and  good  sense 


tell  us  that  the  real  origin  of  this  won- 
derful phenomenon  is  not  to  be  found 
there,  and  that  we  must  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  produce  it  History  reveals  to  us 
these  causes,  and  renders  them  palpa- 
ble to  us,  by  showing  us  fects  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence 
this  powerful  and  salutary  influence 
emanated.  Before  Christianity,  wo- 
man, oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
man,  was  scarcely  raised  above  the 
rank  of  slavery ;  her  weakness  con- 
demned her  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
strong.  The  Christian  religion,  by 
its  doctrines  of  fraternity  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  equality  before  God,  de- 
stroys the  evil  in  its  root,  by  teaching 
man  that  woman  ought  not  to  be  his 
slave,  but  his  companion.  From  that 
moment  the  amelioration  of  woman's 
lot  was  felt  wherever  Christianity  was 
spread;  and  woman,  as  far  as  the  de- 

fradation  of  ancient  manners  allowed, 
egan  to  gather  the  fruit  of  a  doctrine 
which  was  to  make  a  complete  change 
in  her  condition,  by  giving  her  a  new 
existence.  This  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  amelioration  of  wo- 
man^s  lot;  a  sensible,  palpable  cause, 
which  is  easily  shown  without  making 
any  gratuitous  supposition,  which  is 
not  founded  on  conjecture,  but  which 
appears  evident  at  the  first  glance  ^ 
thrown  over  the  most  notorious  facts 
of  history. 

Moreover,  Catholicity,  by  the  se- 
verity of  its  morality,  by  the  lofty 
protection  which  it  affords  to  the  de- 
licate feeling  of  modesty,  corrected 
and  purified  manners  ;  thus  it  very 
much  elevated  woman,  whose  dignity 
is  incompatible  with  corruption  and 
licentiousness.  In  fine.  Catholicity 
itself,  or  Ihe  Catholic  Church,  (and 
observe,  I  do  not  say  Christianity,) 
by  its  firmness  in  establishing  and 
preserving  monogamy,  and  the  indis- 
solubility of  the  marriage  tie,  restrains 
the  caprices  of  man,  and  makes  him 
concentrate  his  affections  on  one  wife, 
who  cannot  be  divorced.  Thus  w  oman 
passed  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that 
of  the  companion  of  man.  The  in- 
strument of  pleasure  was  changed 
into  the  mother  of  a  family,  respected 
by  her  children  and  servants.    Thus' 
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was  created  in  the  family  identity  of 
interests  ;  thus  was  guaranteed  the 
education  of  children,  which  produced 
the  close  intimacy  which  among  us 
unites  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children.  The  atrocious  right  of  life 
and  death  was  destroyed  ;  the  father 
had  not  even  the  right  to  inflict  pu- 
nishments too  severe ;  and  all  this 
admirable  system  was  strengthened 
by  ties  strong  but  mild,  was  based 
on  the  principles  of  sound  morality, 
sustained  by  prevailing  manners, 
guaranteed  and  protected  by  the  laws, 
fortified  by  reciprocal  interests,  sanc- 
tioned by  time,  and  endeared  by  love. 
This  is  the  truly  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  enigma;  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  woman 
in  Europe  ;  thence  we  have  derived 
the  organisation  of  the  family, — an 
inestimable  benefit  which  Europeans 
possess  without  appreciating  it,  with- 
out being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
it,  and  watching  over  its  preservation 
as  they  ought. 

In  treating  of  this  important  mat- 
ter, I  have  purposely  distinguished 
between  Christianity  and  Catholicity, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion  in  words, 
which  would  have  entailed  a  confusion 
in  things.  In  reality,  the  true,  the 
only  Christianity  is  Catholicism;  but, 
unrortunately,  we  cannot  now  employ 
these  words  indiscriminately,  not  only 
on  account  of  Protestantism,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  monstrous  philoso- 
phico-Christian  nomenclature  which 
ranks  Christianity  among  philosophi- 
cal sects,  as  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  a  system  imagined  by  man.  As 
the  principle  of  charity  plays  a  great 
part  wherever  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  found,  and  as  this  principle 
is  evident  even ,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
incredulous,  philosophers  who  have 
wished  to  persevere  in  their,  incre- 
dulity without  incurring  the  scandal- 
ous epithet  of  disciples  of  Voltaire, 
have  adopted  the  words  fraternity 
and  humanity,  to  make  them  the  theme 
of  their  instructions  ;  they  have  con- 
sented to  give  to  Christianity  the  chief 
glory  of  originating  its  sublime  ideas 
and  generous  sentiments  :  thus  they 
appear  not  to  contradict  the  history 
of  the  pasty  as  the  philosophy  of  the 


age  gone  by  in  its  madness  did  ;  but 
they  pretend  to  accommodate  all  to 
the  present  time,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  a  greater  and  happier  future.  For 
these  philosophers  Christianity  is  not 
a  divine  religion ;  by  no  means.  With 
them  it  is  an  idea,  rortunate,  magnifi- 
cent, and  fruitful  in  grand  results, 
but  purely  human;  it  is  the  result  of 
long  and  painful  human  labours.  Po- 
lytheism, Judaism,  the  philosophy  of 
the  East,  of  "Egypt,  of  Greece,  were 
all  preparatory  to  that  great  work. 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  them,  only 
moulded  into  form  an  idea  which  was 
in  embryo  in  the  bosom  of  humanity. 
He  fixed  and  developed  it,  and,  by 
reducing  it  to  practice,  made  the  hu- 
man race  take  a  step  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  path  of  progress  into 
which  it  has  entered.  But  in  all 
cases,  He  is,  in  the  eyes  of  these  phi- 
losophers, only  a  philosopher  of  Ju- 
dea,  as  Socrates  was  of  Greece,  and 
Seneca  of  Home.  Still,  we  should 
rejoice  that  they  grant  to  Him  this 
human  existence,  and  do  not  trans- 
form Him  into  a  mythological  being, 
by  considering  the  Gospel  narrative 
as  a  mere  allegory. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  distinguish 
between  Christianity  and  Catholicity, 
whenever  we  have  to  bring  to  light 
and  present  to  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind the  unspeakable  benefits  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
that  what  has  regenerated  the  world 
was  not  an  idea  thrown  at  hazard 
among  all  those  which  have  struggled 
for  preference  and  pre-eminence ;  but 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  truths  sent 
from  Heaven,  transmitted  to  the  hu- 
man race  by  a  God  made  Man,  by 
means  of  a  society  formed  and  an* 
thorised  by  Himself,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate to  the  end  of  time  the  work 
which  His  word  had  established,  which 
His  miracles  had  sanctioned,  and  which 
He  had  sealed  with  His  blood.  It  is 
consequently  necessary  to  exhibit  this 
society,  that  is,  the  Catholic  Church, 
realising  in  her  laws  and  institutions 
the  inspirations  and  instructions  of 
her  Divine  Master,  and  accomplishing 
the  lofty  mission  of  leading  men  to* 
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wards  eternal  happiness,  while  ame- 
liorating their  condition  here  below, 
and  consoling  them  in  this  land  of 
misfortune.  In  this  way  we  form  a 
correct  idea  of  Christianity,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  or  rather  we  show  it 
as  it  really  is,  not  as  men  vainly  re- 
present it.  And  observe,  that  we 
oaght  never  to  tremble  for  the  truth, 
when  the  fects  of  history  are  fully 
and  searcbingly  examined.  If  in  the 
vast  field  into  which .  our  investiga- 
tions lead  us,  we  sometimes  find  our- 
selves in  obscurity,  walking  for  a  long 
time  in  dark  vaults  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun  do  not  visit,  and  where  the 
soil  under  our  feet  threatens  to  swal- 
low us  up,  let  us  fear  nothing,  let  us 
advance  with  courage  and  confidence ; 
amid  the  darkest  windings  we  shall 
discover  at  a  distance  the  light  that 
shines  upon  the  end  of  our  journey; 
we  shall  see  truth  seated  on  the  thres- 
hold, placidly  smiling  at  our  terrors 
and  anxieties. 

To  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  Pro- 
testants, we  would  say,  if  Christianity 
were  not  realised  in  a  visible  society, 
always  in  contact  with  man,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  authority  necessary 
for  teaching  and  guiding  him,  it  would 
be  only  a  theory,  like  aU  others  that 
have  been,  and  still  are  seen  on  the 
earth;  consequently  it  would  be  either 
altogether  sterile,  or  at  least  unable 
to  perform  any  of  those  great  works 
that  endure  unimpaired  for  ages.  Now 
one  of  these  is  undoubtedly  Christian 
marriage,  and  the  family  organisation 
which  has  been  its  immediate  conse- 
quence.    It  would  have  been  vain  to 
advance  notions  favourable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  woman  and  tending  to  improve 
her  lot,  if  the   sanctity  of  marriage 
had  not  been  guaranteed  by  a  power 
generally  acknowledged  and  revered. 
That  power  is  continually  struggling 
against  the  passions  which  labour  to 
overcome  it;  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  they  had  had  to  contend  with 
no  other  obstacle  than  a  philosophic 
theory,  or  a  religious  idea  without 
reality  in  society,  and  without  power 
to  obtain  submission  and  obedience? 

We  have,  then,  no  need  of  recurring 
to  that  extravagant  philosophy  which 
seeks  for  light  in  the  midst  of  dark- 


ness, and  which,  at  the  sight  of  order 
arising  out  of  chaos,  has  conceived 
the  singular  notion  of  affirminjo^  that 
it  was  produced  by  it.  If  we  find  in 
the  doctrines,  in  the  laws  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  the  origin  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  and  the  dignity  of 
woman,  why  should  we  seek  for  it  in 
the  manners  of  brutal  barbarians,  who 
did  not  even  veil  modesty  and  the 

Erivacy  of  the  nuptial  couch?  Let  us 
ear  Caesar  speaking  of  tfte  Germans : 
"NuUa  est  occultatio,  quod  et  pro- 
miscui  in  fluminibus  perluuntur,  et 
pellibus  aut  rhenorum  tegumentis 
utuntur,  magna  corporis  parte  nuda." 
(De  BeUo  GdU,  Ub.  vi.) 

I  have  been  obliged  to  oppose  au- 
thority to  authority;  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  destroying  the  fantastical 
systems  into  which  men  have  been  se- 
duced by  an  over  love  of  subtilty,  by 
the  mania  of  finding  extraordinary 
causes  for  phenomena,  the  origin  of 
which  may  easily  be  discovered  when 
we  have  recourse,  in  good  faith  and 
sincerity,  to  the  concurring  instruc- 
tions of  philosophy  and  history.  It 
was  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  clear 
up  one  of  the  most  delicate  ques- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  find  the  source  of  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  elements  of  European 
civilisation;  it  was  to  do  nothing  less 
than  to  explain  the  organisation  of 
families,  that  is,  to  fix  one  of  the  poles 
on  which  the  axis  of  society  turns. 

Let  Protestantism  boast  of  having 
introduced  divorce,  of  having  deprived 
marriage  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
character  of  a  sacrament,  of  having 
withdrawn  from  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  the  most  important 
act  of  human  life;  let  it  rejoice  in 
having  destroyed  the  sacred  asylums 
of  virgins  consecrated  to  God;  let  it 
declaim  against  the  most  angelic  and 
heroic  virtue; — let  us,  after  having 
defended  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  Church  at  the  tribunal 
of  philosophy  and  history,  conclude 
by  appealing  to  the  judgment,  not  in- 
deed of  high  philosophy,!  but  of  good 
sense  and  the  mspirations  of  the  heart. 
(18.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVm 

OF  THB  PtTBLIC  CONSCIENCE  IK 
OENBRAL. 

When  enumerating,  in  the  20th  chap- 
ter, the  characteristics  which  mark 
European  civilisation,  I  hare  pointed 
out,  as  one  of  them,  "an  admirable 
public  conscience,  rich  in  sublime 
maxims  of  morality,  in  rules  of  jus- 
tice and  equity,  in  sentiments  of  hon- 
our and  dignity, — a  conscience  which 
survives  the  shipwreck  of  private  mo- 
rality, and  does  not  allow  the  open 
corruption  to  go  so  far  as  it  did  in 
ancient  times."  We  must  now  explain 
more  at  length  in  what  this  public 
conscience  consists,  what  is  its  origin, 
what  are  its  results,  showing  at  the 
same  time  what  shares  Catholicism 
and  Protestantisnihave  had  in  its  for- 
mation. This  delicate  and  important 
question  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  un- 
touched; at  least  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  yet  been  attempted.  Men  con- 
stantly speak  of  the  excellence  of 
Christian  morality,  and  on  this  point 
all  the  sects,  all  the  schools  of  Europe 
are  agreed;  but  they  do  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  way  m  which 
that  morality  became  predominant, 
by  first  destroying  Pagan  corruption, 
then  by  maintaining  itself  for  centu- 
ries in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  incre- 
dulity, so  as  to  form  an  admirable 
pubhc  conscience;  a  benefit  which 
we  now  enjoy  without  appreciating 
as  we  ought,  and  without  even  think- 
ing of  it.  In  order  fully  to  compre- 
hend this  matter,  it  is  above  all  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  conscience.  Conscience 
in  the  general,  or  rather  idealogical 
sense  of  the  word,  means  the  know- 
ledge which  each  man  has  of  his  own 
acts.  Thus  we  say  that  the  soul  is 
conscious  of  its  thoughts,  of  the  acts 
of  its  will,  and  of  its  sensations;  so 
that  the  word  conscience,  taken  in 
tills  sense,  expresses  a  perception  of 
what  we  do  and  feel.  Applied  to  the 
moral  order,  this  'word  signifies  the 
judgment  which  we  ourselves  form  of 
our  actions,  as  good  or  evil.  Thus, 
when  we  are  about  to  perform  an  ac- 
tion, conscience  points  it  out  to  us  as 


good  or  ba4,  and  consequently  lawful 
or  unlawful;  and  it  thus  directs  our 
conduct.  The  action  being  performed, 
it  tells  us  whether  we  have  done  well 
or  ill,  it  excuses  or  condemns  us,  it 
rewards  us  with  peace  of  mind  or 
punishes  us  with  remorse. 

This  explanation  being  given,  we 
shall  easily  understand  what  is  meant 
by  public  conscience;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  judgment  formed  on  their  ac- 
tions by  the  generality  of  men.  It 
results  from  this  that,  like  private 
conscience,  the  public  conscience  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  strict  or  relaxed ; 
and  &at  there  must  be  differences  on 
this  point  among  societies  of  men,  the 
same  as  there  are  among  individuals; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  as  in  the  same 
society  we  find  men  whose  consciences 
are  more  or  less  right  or  wrong,  more 
or  less  strict  or  relaxed,  we  must  also 
find  societies  differing  from  others  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  judgment  which 
they  form  on  actions,  as  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  moral  appreciation. 

If  we  observe  closely,  we  shall  see 
that  individual  conscience  is  the  result 
of  widely  different  causes.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  conscience  re- 
sides solely  m  the  intelligence;  it  is 
also  rooted  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  judg- 
ment, it  is  true ;  but  we  judge  of  things 
in  a  very  different  way  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  feel  them. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  feelings  have  an 
immense  influence  on  moral  ideas  and 
actions;  the  result  is,  that  the  con- 
science is  formed  under  the  influence 
of  all  the  causes  which  forcibly  act  on 
our  hearts.  Communicate  to  two  chil- 
dren the  same  moral  principles,  by 
teaching  them  from  the  same  book 
and  under  the  same  master;  but  sup- 
pose that  one  in  his  own  family  sees 
what  he  is  taught  constantly  prac- 
tised, while  the  other  sees  there  no- 
thing but  indifference  to  it;  suppose, 
moreover,  that  these  two  children 
grow  up  with  the  same  moral  and  re- 
ligious conviction,  so  that  as  far  as 
the  intellect  is  concerned  there  is  no 
difference  between  them;  nevertheless, 
do  you  believe  that  their  judgment  of 
the  morality  of  actions  will  be  the 
same?  By  no  means;  and  why?  Be- 
cause the  one  has  only  convictions. 
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while  the  other  has  also  feelings.  In 
the  one,  the  doctrine  enlightens  the 
mind;  while  in  the  other  example 
engraTes  it  constantly  on  the  heart. 
Thus  what  one  regards  with  indiifer- 
ence,  the  other  looks  on  with  horror; 
what  the  one  does  with  negligence, 
the  other  performs  with  the  greatest 
care;  and  the  same  subject  which  to 
one  is  of  slight  interest,  is  to  the  other 
of  the  highest  importance. 

The  public  conscience,  which,  in 
fact,  is  the  sum  of  private  consciences, 
is  subject  to  the  same  influences  as 
they  are;  so  that  mere  instruction  is 
net  enough  for  it,  and  it  requires  the 
ccHiCurrence  of  other  causes  to  act  on 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind.  When 
we  compare  Christian  with  pagan  so- 
eiet  jy  we  instantly  see  that  the  former 
most  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  lat- 
ter on  this  point;  not  only  on  account 
Df  the  purity  of  its  morality,  and  the 
strengUi  of  the  principles  and  motives 
sanctioning  it,  but  also  because  it 
follows  the  wise  course  of  constantly 
inculcating  this  morality,  and  impres- 
sing it  strongly  on  the  mind  by  con- 
stant repetition.  By  this  eonstant 
repetition  of  the  same  truths,  Chris- 
tianity has  done  what  other  religicms 
never  could  do;  none  of  them,  indeed, 
have  ever  succeeded  in  organising  and 
putting  into  practice  so  important  a 
system*  But  I  have  said  enough  on 
vna  point  in  the  14th  chapter;  it  is 
useless  to  repeat  it  here;  I  pass  on  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  public 
conscience  in  Europe. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  generally 
speaking,  reason  and  justice  prevail  in 
that  public  conscience.  If  you  exa- 
mine laws  and  actions,  you  will  not 
find  those  shocking  acts  of  injustice  or 
those  revolting  immoralities  which  are 
to  be  met  with  among  other  nations. 
There  are  certainly  evils,  and  very 
ffrave  ones;  but  at  least  they  are  ac- 
knowledged, and  called  by  their  right 
namei|.  We  do  not  hear  good  cafled 
evO,  or  evil  good;  that  is  to  say,  that 
society,  in  certain  things,  is  like  those 
persons  of  good  principles  and  bad 
morals  who  are  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge that  their  conduct  is  blameable, 
asbd  that  their  words  and  deeds  con- 
tradict each  other.    We  often  lament 


the  corruption  of  morals,  the  profli- 
gacy of  our  large  towns;  but  what  is 
aU  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of 
modem  society  compared  with  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  ancients  ?  It  certainly 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  fear- 
ful extent  of  dissoluteness  in  some  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  The  records 
of  police,  as  well  as  those  of  the  bene- 
volent establishments  where  the  fruits 
of  crime  are  received,  show  shocking 
demoralisation.  In  the  highest  classes 
dreadful  ravages  are  caused  by  conju- 
gal infidelity,  and  all  sorts  of  dissipa- 
tion and  disorder;  yet  these  excesses 
are  very  far  from  reaching  the  extent 
which  they  did  among  the  best-go- 
verned nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  So  that  our  society, 
which  we  so  bitterly  lament,  would 
have  appeared  to  them  a  model  of 
modesty  and  decorum.  Need  we  call 
to  mind  the  infamous  vices  then  so 
common  and  so  public,  and  which  have 
scarcely  a  name  amongst  us  now,  whe- 
ther it  be  because  they  are  so  rarely 
committed,  or  because  the  fear  of  puli^ 
lie  conscience  forces  them  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  dark  places,  and,  sa 
to  speak,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ? 
Need  we  recall  to  mind  the  infamies 
which  stain  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
as  often  as  they  describe  the  manners 
of  their  times?  Names  illustrious  in 
science  and  in  arms  have  passed  dowB 
to  posterity  with  stains  so  black  that 
we  cannot  consent  to  describe  them. 
Now,  how  corrupt  must  have  been  the 
state  of  the  other  classes,  when  such 
degradation  was  attributed  to  men 
who,  by  their  elevated  position  or  other 
circumstances,  were  the  lights  of  so- 
ciety 1 

You  talk  of  the  avarice  which  is  so 
prevalent  now-a-days ;  but  observe  in 
antiquity  the  usurers  who  suck  the 
blood  of  the  people  every  where;  read 
the  satirical  poets,  and  you  will  see 
what  was  the  state  of  manners  on  this 
point;  consult,  in  fine,  the  annals  of 
the  Church,  and  you  will  see  what 
pains  she  took  to  diminish  the  effects 
of  this  vice ;  read  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome,  at\^  you  will  find  that  cursed 
thirst  for  gold,  and  lenders  without 
mercy,  who,  after  having  impudently 
robbed,  carried  in  triumph  me  fruits 
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X)f  their  rapine  to  live  with  scandal- 
ous ostentation,  and  buy  votes  again 
to  raise  them  to  command.  No,  in 
European  civilisation,  among  nations 
taught  and  elevated  by  Christianity, 
^uch  evils  would  not  be  long  tolerated. 
If  we  suppose  administrative  disorder, 
tyranny,  and  corruption  of  morals 
tjarried  as  far  as  you  please,  still  pub- 
lic opinion  woula  raise  its  voice  and 
frown  on  the  oppressors.  Partial  in- 
justice may  be  committed,  but  rapine 
will  never  be  formed  into  a  shameless 
system,  or  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of 
government.  Rely  upon  it,  the  words 
justice^  morality,  humanity,  which  con- 
stantly resound  around  us,  are  not  vain 
^'ords;  this  language  produces  great 
results;  it  destroys  immense  evils. 
These  ideas  impregnate  the  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe ;  they  frequently 
restrain  the  arm  of  criminals,  and  re- 
sist with  incredible  force  materialist 
and  utilitarian  doctrines ;  they  conti- 
nue to  exert  an  incalculable  effect  on 
society.  We  have  among  us  a  feeling 
of  morality  whi(^  moUifies  and  go- 
verns aU;  which  is  so  powerful,  that 
vice  is  compelled  "to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue,  and  cover  itself 
with  many  veils,  in  order  to  escape 
becoming  the  subject  of  public  exe- 
cration. 

Modem  society,  it  would  seem,  ought 
to  have  inherited  the  corruption  of  the 
old,  since  it  was  formed  out  of  its  ruins, 
at  a  time  when  its  morals  were  most 
dissolute.  We  must  observe,  that  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  far  from 
improving  society,  contributed,  on  the 
contrary,  to  make  it  worse ;  and  this, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  corruption 
belonging  to  their  fierce  and  brutal 
manners,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
disorder  introduced  among  the  nations 
they  invaded,  by  violating  laws,  by 
throwing  their  manners  and  customs 
into  confusion,  and  by  destroying  all 
authority.  Thence  it  follows,  that  the 
improvement  of  public  c^inion  among 
modern  nations  is  a  very  singular  fact; 
and  that  this  progress  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  the  active 
and  energetic  principle  which  has 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europe  for  so 
many  centuries. 

Let  us  observe  the  conduct  of  the 


Church  on  this  point:  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Place  your- 
self in  an  age  when  corruption  and  in- 
justice raised  their  heads  the  most  un- 
blushingly,  and  you  will  see  that,  how- 
ever impure  and  disgusting  the  fact 
may  be,  the  law  is  always  pure;  that 
is  to  say,  that  reason  and  justice  al- 
ways found  some  one  to  proclaim  them, 
even  when  they  appeared  to  be  listened 
to  by  nobody.  The  state  of  ignorance 
was  the  darkest,  licentious  passions 
were  uncontrolled;  but  the  instruc- 
tions a.nd  admonitions  of  the  Cfaureh 
were  never  wanting:  it  is  thus  thit, 
amidst  the  darkest  night,  the  liglit- 
house  shines  from  afar,  to  guide  :he 
mariners  to  safety. 

When  in  reading  the  history  of  flie 
Church  we  see  on  all  sides  assembled 
councils  proclaim  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  morality,  while  at  every  step  we 
meet  with  the  most  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings ;  when  we  constantly  hear  in- 
culcated the' laws  which  are  so  offcen 
trodden  under  foot,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
what  use  was  all  this,  and  of  what  be- 
nefit were  instructions  thus  unheeded? 
Let  us  not  believe  that  these  procla- 
mations were  useless,  and  let  us  not 
lose  courage  if  we  have  to  wait  long 
for  their  fruits. 

A  principle  which  is  proclaimed  for 
a  long  time  in  socie^  will  in  the  end 
acquire  influence;  if  it  be  true,  if  con- 
sequently it  contains  an  element  of  life, 
it  wiH  prevail  in  the  end  over  all  that 
opposes  it,  and  will  rule  over  all  around 
it.  Allow,  then,  the  truth  to  speak, — 
allow  it  to  protest  continually;  this 
will  prevent  Hie  prescription  of  vice. 
Thus  vice  will  preserve  its  proper 
name ;  and  you  will  prevent  misguided 
men  from  deifying  their  passions,  and 
placing  them  on  their  altars  after  hav- 
ing adored  them  in  their  hearts.  Be 
ccmfident  that  this  protest  will  not  be 
useless.  Truth  in  the  end  will  be  vic- 
torious and  triumphant;  for  the  pro- 
tests of  truth  ure  the  voice  of  God  con- 
demning the  usurpations  of  His  crea- 
tures. This  is  what  really  happened; 
Christian  morality,  first  contending 
with  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  em- 
pire, and  afterwards  with  the  brutality 
of  the  barbarians,  had  for  centuries 
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mde  shocks  to  sustain;  but  at  last  it 
triumphed  over  all,  and  succeeded  in 
governing  legislation  and  public  mo- 
rale We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
succeeded  in  raising  law  ana  morals 
to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  morality  required, 
but  at  least  it  did  away  the  most  shock- 
ing injustice;  it  banished  the  most  sa- 
vage customs;  it  restrained  the  license 
of  the  most  shameless  manners ;  it 
every  where  gave  vice  its  proper  name ; 
it  painted  it  in  its  real  colours,  and 
prevented  its  being  deified  as  impu- 
dently as  it  was  among  the  ancients. 
In  modern  times,  it  has  had  to  contend 
against  the  school  which  proclaims 
that  private  interest  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  miorals;  it  has  not  been  able, 
it  is  true,  to  prevent  this  fatal  doctrine 
from  causing  great  evils,  but  at  least 
it  has  sensibly  diminished  them.  Un- 
happy for  the  world  will  be  the  day 
when  men  shall  say  without  disguise, 
**  My  awn  cuivantage  is  my  virtue ;  my 
honour  is  what  is  usefid  to  myself  ^  all 
is  good  or  evil,  according  as  it  is  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing  to  me."  Unhappy  for 
the  world  will  be  the  day  when  such 
language  will  be  no  longer  repudiated 
by  the  public  conscience.  The  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded,  and  a  desire  to 
explain  so  important  a  matter  as  fully 
as  possible,  induce  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  an  opinion  of  Montes- 
quieu respecting  the  censors  of  Greece 
and  Bome.  This  digression  will  not 
be  foreign  to  the  pui^ose. 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

OF  THE  PRnrCIPLB  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
CONSCIENCE  ACCORDING  TO  MON- 
TESQUIEU— HONOUR — VIRTUE. 

Montesquieu  has  said  that  republics 
are  preserved  by  virtue,  and  monar- 
chies by  honour.  He  observes,  more- 
over, that  honour  renders  censors,  who 
were  required  among  the  ancients,  un- 
necessary among  us.  True  it  is,  that 
in  modem  times  there  are  no  censors 
charged  with  watching  over  the  public 
morus;  but  the  cause  of  this  is  not 
that  stated  by  this  famous  publicist. 
Among  Christian  nations,  the  minis« 


ters  of  religion  are  the  natural  cen- 
sors of  public  morals.  The  plenitude 
of  this  office  belongs  to  the  Church, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  censorial 
power  of  the  ancients  was  purely  civil, 
whUe  that  of  the  Church  is  a  religious 
power,  which  has  its  origin  and  sanc- 
tion in  Divine  authority.  The  reli- 
gion of  Greece  and  Rome  neither  did, 
nor  could,  exercise  this  censorial  power 
over  morals.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
it  is  enough  to  read  the  passage  from 
St  Augustine,  quoted  in  the  14th 
chapter — a  passage  so  interesting  on 
this  matter,  that  I  will  venture  to  ask 
the  reader  to  peruse  it  again.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  find  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  censors  who  are 
not  seen  among  Christian  nations. 
These  censors  were  an  addition  to  the 
Pagan  religion,  the  impotence  of  which 
they  clearly  showed — a  religion  which 
was  mistress  of  society,  and  yet  could 
not  fulfil  one  of  the  first  duties  of  all 
religions — that  of  watching  over  the 
public  morals.  What  I  assert  is  so 
completely  true,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  influence  of  religion  and  the  as- 
cendency of  its  ministers  have  been 
lowered  among  modern  nations,  the 
ancient  censors  have  reappeared  in 
some  sort  in  the  institution  of  police. 
When  moral  means  are  wanting,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  physical 
ones;  violence  is  substituted  for  per- 
suasion, and  instead  of  a  zealous  and 
charitable  missionary,  delinquents  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  pub- 
lic justice. 

Much  has  been  already  written  of 
the  system  of  Montesquieu,  with  re- 
spect to  the  principles  on  which  the 
different  forms  of  government  are 
based;  but  perhaps  sufiicient  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  phenomenon 
which  has  served  to  mislead  him.  As 
this  question  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  point  which  I  have  just 
touched  on,  in  relation  to  the  existence 
of  the  censorial  authority,  I  shall  ex- 
plain myself  at  some  length.  In  the 
time  of  Montesquieu,  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  so  fully  understood 
as  it  now  is  with  respect  to  its  social 
importance :  and  although  on  this 
point  the  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois 
has  done  homage  to  her,  it  is  good  to 
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remember  what  were  his  antichristian 
prejudices  daring  his  youth,  and  also 
that  his  work  is  still  far  from  render- 
ing to  the  true  religion  what  is  due  to 
her.  The  ideas  of  an  irreligious  phi- 
losophy which,  some  years  later,  mis- 
led so  many  fine  intellects,  had  begun 
at  that  time  to  gain  the  ascendant, 
and  Montesquieu  had  not  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  make  a  decided 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  which 
threatened  universal  dominion.  To 
this  cause  we  must  add  another,  which, 
although  distinct  from  the  last,  yet 
had  the  same  origin,  riz.  a  prejuGUce 
in  favour  of  all  that  was  old,  and  a 
blind  admiration  for  every  thing  Ro- 
man or  Grecian.  It  seemed  to  the 
philosophers  of  that  time,  that  social 
and  political  perfection  had  reached 
their  greatest  height  among  ^e  an- 
cients, that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
added  to  or  taken  from  it,  and  that 
even  in  religion  the  fables  and  festi- 
vals of  antiquity  were  a  thousand  times 
preferable  to  the  faith  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  religion.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  new  philosophers,  the  heaven  of 
th^  Apocalypse  could  not  sustain  a 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Elysian 
fields ;  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Jupiter;  all  the  lof- 
tiest Christian  institutions  were  a  le- 
gacy of  ignorance  and  £ftnaticism;  the 
most  holy  and  beneficent  institutions 
were  the  work  of  tortuous  and  inte- 
rested views — the  vehicle  and  expres- 
sion of  sordid  interests;  public  autho- 
rity was  only  an  atrocious  tyranny; 
and  the  only  noble,  just,  and  salutary 
institutions  were  those  of  Paganism. 
There  every  thing  was  wise,  and 
evinced  proround  designs  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  society;  the  ancients 
alone  had  enjoyed  social  advantages, 
and  had  succeeded  in  organising  pub- 
lic authority,  with  guarantees  for  the 
liberty  of  citizens. 

Modern  nations  should  bitterly  la- 
ment not  being  able  to  mingle  in  the 
agitation  of  the  forum,  being  deprived 
01  hearing  such  orators  as  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero, — having  no  Olympic 
games,  or  contests  of  athletse;  in  fine, 
they  must  always  regpret  a  religion 
which,  although  full  of  illusion  and 
fiilsehood,  gave  to  all  nature  a  dra- 


matic interest,  gave  life  to  fountains, 
rivers,  cascades,  and  seas,  peopled  the 
fields,  the  meadows,  and  the  woods 
with  beautiful  nymphs,  gave  to  man 
gods  as  the  companions  of  his  hearth, 
and  above  all,  knew  how  to  render  life 
pleasant  and  charming,  by  giving  full 
scope  to  all  the  passions,  and  deifying 
them  under  the  most  enchanting 
forms. 

How,  in  the  midst  of  such  preju- 
dices, was  it  possible  to  discover  the 
truth  in  modem  institutions?  Every 
thing  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state 
of  confusion;  all  that  was  established 
was  condemned  without  appeal,  and 
every  one  who  attempted  to  defend  it 
was  considered  a  fool  or  a  knave.  Re- 
ligion and  political  constitutions,  which 
seemed  destined  soon  to  disappear, 
could  reckon  on  no  other  support  than 
the  prejudices  or  the  interests  of  go- 
vernments. Lamentable  aberration  of 
the  human  mind  I  What  would  these 
writers  now  say  if  they  could  arise 
from  their  tombs?  And  yet  a  century 
has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  epoch 
when  their  school  began  to  acquire  its 
influence.  They  have,  for  a  long  time, 
ruled  the  worlaat  their  pleasure;  and 
they  have  only  shed  torrents  of  blood, 
heaping  lesson  upon  lesson,  and  de- 
ception upon  deception,  in  the  history 
of  humanity. 

But  let  us  return  to  Montesquieu. 
This  publicist,  who  was  so  much  af- 
fected by  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived,  and  who  had  no  small  share 
in  perverting  the  age,  saw  the  facts 
which  are  here  so  apparent;  he  recog- 
nised the  results  of  that  public  opinion 
which  has  been  created  among  Euro- 
pean nations  by  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  while  observing  the  ef- 
fects, he  did  not  ascertain  the  real 
causes,  and  laboured  in  every  way  to 
accommodate  them  to  his  own  system. 
In  comparing  ancient  with  modem 
society,  he  discovered  between  them 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  men;  he  observed  that  we  see  ac- 
complished amongst  us  the  noblest 
and  most  heroic  actions,  while  we 
avoid  a  great  part  of  the  vices  which 
stain  the  ancients;  but,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  Montesquieu,  like  the  rest  of  the 
worlds  could  not  help  seeing  that  men 
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amongst  us  hare  not  always  that  high 
moral  aim  which  ought  to  be  the  mo- 
tive of  their  laudable  conduct.  Ava- 
rice, ambition,  love  of  pleasure,  and 
other  passions,  still  reign  in  the  world, 
and  are  easily  discovered  every  where. 
Still  these  passions  do  not  reach  the 
excess  they  did  among  the  ancients; 
there  is  a  mysterious  power  which 
i*estrains  them;  before  giving  way  to 
their  impulses,  they  throw  a  cautious 
fflanoe  around  them,  and  do  not  in- 
dolge  in  certain  excesses  unless  they 
are  sure  of  being  able  to  do  so  in  se- 
cret They  have  great  dread  of  being 
seen  by  man ;  they  can  only  live  in 
solitude  and  darkness.  The  author 
of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  asked  himself 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
Men,  he  said  to  himself,  often  act,  not 
from  moral  virtue,  but  from  respect 
for  the  judgment  which  other  men  will 
pass  upon  their  actions;  this  is  to  act 
from  honour.  Now,  this  is  the  case  in 
Prance  and  in  the  other  monarchies 
of  Surope ;  it  must  be,  therefore,  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  monarchi- 
cal governments ;  it  must  be  the  base 
of  that  form  of  government,  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  republic  and  des- 
potism. Let  us  hear  the  author  him- 
self: "  Dans  quel  gouvemement,"  says 
he,  "faut-il  des  censeurs?  II  en  faut 
dans  une  republique,  ou  le  principe 
du  gouvemement  est  la  vertu.  Ce 
ne  sont  pas  seulement  les  crimes  qui 
detruisent  la  vertu,  mais  encore  les 
negligences,  les  fautes,  une  certaine 
tiedeur  dans  Tamour  de  la  patrie,  des 
exemples  dangereux,  des  semences  de 
corruption;  ce  qui  ne  cheque  point 
les  lois,  mais  les  elude;  ce  qui  ne  les 
detruit  pas,  mais  les  ai&iblit.  Tout 
cela  doit  etre  corrige  par  les  censeurs. 
*  *  *  Dans  les  monarchies  il 
ne  faut  point  de  censeurs,  elles  sont 
fondees  sur  Thonneur;  et  la  nature  de 
l*hoBneur  est  d' avoir  pour  censeur 
tout  Tunivers.  Tout  homme  qui  y 
manque  est  soumis  aux  reproches  ae 
ceux  memes  qui  n'en  ont  point."  {De 
VEtprit  dea  Lois,  liv.  v.  chap.  19.) 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  this  publicist. 
But  if  we  reflect  on  the  matter,  we 
shall  see  that  he  was  wrong  in  trans- 
ferring to  politics,  and  explaining  by 
simply  pobtical  causesi  a  fact  purely  | 


sociaL  Montesquieu  points  out,  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
monarchies,  what  is  the  general  cha- 
racteristic of  all  modern  European 
society;  he  seems  not  to  have  under- 
stood why  the  institution  of  censors 
was  not  necessary  in  Europe,  any  more 
than  he  did  the  real  reason  why  they 
were  required  among  the  ancients. 
Monarchical  forms  have  not  exclusive- 
ly prevailed  in  Europe.  Powerful  re- 
publics have  existed  there ;  and  there 
are  still  some  not  to  be  despised.  Mon- 
archy itself  has  undergone  numerous 
modifications;  it  has  been  allied  some- 
times with  democracy,  sometimes  with 
aristocracy;  sometimes  its  power  has 
been  very  limited,  and  sometimes  it 
has  been  unbounded;  and  yet  we  al- 
ways find  this  restraint  which  Mon- 
tesquieu speaks  of,  and  which  he  calls 
honour;  that  is,  a  powerful  influence 
stimulating  to  good  deeds  and  deter- 
ring from  oad,  and  all  this  from  re- 
spect for  the  judgments  which  other 
men  will  pass. 

"  Dans  les  monarchies,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, **  il  ne  faut  point  de  censeurs, 
elles  sont  fondees  sur  I'honneur;  etla 
nature  de  I'honneur  est  d*avoir  pour 
censeur  tout  I'univers;"  remarkable 
words,  which  reveal  to  us  the  ideas  of 
the  writer,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
us  the  origin  of  his  mistake.  They 
will  assist  us  in  solving  the  enigma. 
In  order  to  explain  this  point  as  fully 
as  the  importance  of  the  subject  re- 
quires, and  with  as  much  clearness  as 
llie  multitude  and  intricacy  of  its  re- 
lations demand,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
convey  my  ideas  with  as  much  preci- 
sion as  possible. 

Bespect  for  the  judgment  of  others 
is  a  feeling  innate  in  man ;  conse- 
quently it  is  in  his  nature  to  do  or 
avoid  many  things  on  account  of  this 
judgment.  All  this  is  founded  on  the 
simple  fact  of  self-love:  this  is  no- 
thing but  love  of  our  own  good  fame, 
the  desire  of  appearing  to  advantage, 
and  the  fear  of  appearing  to  disad- 
vantage, in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows* 
These  things  are  so  simple  and  clear, 
that  they  do  not  require  or  even  ad- 
mit of  proofs  or  comments.  Honour 
is  «  stimulant  more  or  less  active,  or 
a  restraint  more  or  less  powerful^ 
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according  to  the  degree  of  sererity 
which  we  expect  in  the  judgments 
of  others.  Thus  it  is  that  Che  miser, 
when  among  the  generous,  makes  an 
effort  to  appear  liberal;  the  prodigal 
restrains  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
lovers  of  strict  economy;  in  meetings 
where  decorum  generally  reigns  we 
see  that  even  libertines  control  them- 
selves, while  men  whose  manners  are 
usually  correct  allow  themselves  cer- 
tain freedoms  in  licentious  societies. 
Now  the  society  in  which  we  live  is, 
as  it  were,  one  vast  company.  If  we 
know  that  strict  principles  prevail 
there,  if  we  hear  every  where  pro- 
claimed the  rules  of  sound  morality, 
if  we  think  that  the  generality  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  live  give  its  right 
name  to  every  action,  without  allow- 
ing the  irregularity  of  their  conduct 
to  falsify  their  judgment,  we  see  our- 
selves surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wit- 
nesses and  judges  who  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted; and  this  checks  us  at  every 
step  when  we  wish  to  do  evil,  arfd 
urges  us  on  when  we  vnsh  to  do  good. 
It  will  be  far  otherwise  if  we  have 
reason  to  expect  indulgence  from  the 
society  in  which  we  move.  In  this 
case,  and  supposing  us  all  to  entertain 
the  same  convictions,  vice  will  not 
appear  to  us  so  horrible,  crime  so  de- 
testable, or  corruption  so  disgusting; 
our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  morality 
of  our  conduct  will  be  very  different, 
and  in  the  end  our  actions  will  show 
the  fatal  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  live.  It  follows  from  this, 
that,  in  order  to  infuse  into  our  hearts 
a  feeling  of  honour  strong  enough  to 
produce  good,  it  is  necessary  that 
principles  of  sound  morality  should 
regulate  society,  and  that  they  should 
be  generally  and  fully  believed.  This 
being  granted,  social  habits  vdll  be 
formed,  which  will  regulate  manners; 
and  even  if  these  habits  shall  not  suc- 
ceed in  hindering  the  corruption  of  a 
great  number  of  individuals,  they  will, 
nevertheless,  be  sufficient  to  compel 
vice  to  adopt  certain  disguises,  which, 
although  hypocritical,  will  not  fail  to 
add  to  the  decorum  of  manners.  The 
salutary  effects  of  these  habits  will 
still  continue  after  the  faith  on  which 
iheir  moral  principles  are  based  has 


been  considerably  weakened,  and  so^ 
ciety  will  still  gather  in  abundance 
the  beneficent  fruits  of  the  despised 
or  forgotten  tree.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  morality  of  modem  nations: 
although  lamentably  corrupt,  they  are 
stiU  not  so  bad  as  the  ancients.  They 
preserve  in  their  legislation,  and  in 
their  morals,  a  fund  of  morality  and 
dignity  which  the  ravages  of  irreligion 
have  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Pub- 
lic opinion  never  dies;  every  day  it 
censures  vice,  and  extols  the  beauty 
and  advantages  of  virtue;  it  reigns 
over  governments  and  nations,  and 
exercises  the  powerful  ascendency  of 
an  element  which  is  found  universally 
diffused. 

"  Outre  I'Ar^opage,**  says  Montes^ 
quieu,  **  il  y  avait  k  Athdnes  des  gar- 
diens  des  moeurs  et  des  gardiens  des 
lois.  A  Lacedemone,  tons  les  vieillards 
etaient  censeurs.  A  Home,  deux  ma- 
gistrats  particuliers  avaient  la  cen- 
sure. Conmie  le  Senat  veille  sur  le 
peuple,  11  faut  que  des  censeurs  aient 
les  yeux  sur  le  peuple  et  sur  le  Senat. 
n  faut  qu*ils  retabtissent  dans  la  re- 
publique  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  corrumpu, 
qu*ils  notent  la  tiedeur,  jugent  les 
negligences,  et  corrigent  les  fautes, 
comme  les  lois  punissent  les  crimes." 
{De  VEsprit  des  Lois,  liv.  v.  chap.  7.) 
In  describing  the  duties  of  the  censors 
of  antiquity,  the  author  seems  to  state 
the  functions  of  religious  authority. 
To  penetrate  where  the  civil  laws  do 
not  extend;  to  correct,  and  in  some 
measure  to  chastise,  what  they  leave 
unpunished;  to  exercise  over  society 
an  influence  more  delicate  and  minute 
than  that  which  belongs  to  legislation, 
— such  are  the  objects  of  the  censorial 
power;  and  who  does  not  see  that 
that  power  has  been  replaced  by  reli- 
gious authority?  and  that  if  the  for- 
mer has  been  unnecessary  among  mo- 
dem nations,  it  is  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter,  or  to  the  influence 
which  it  has  exercised  for  many  cen- 
turies? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  religious 
authority  has  for  a  long  time  gained  a 
decided  ascendency  over  men's  minds 
and  hearts ;  this  fact  is  written  in 
every  page  of  the  history  of  Europe. 
As  to  the  results  of  that  influence,  so 
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calnnmiAted  and  ill  understood,  we 
meet  with  them  every  day, — we  who 
see  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound 
morality  still  prevailing  over  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
which  irreligion  and  immorality  have 
committed  among  individuals. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience  will  be  best  explained 
by  some  examples.    Let  us  suppose 
that  the  richest  of  nobles,  or  the  most 
powerful  of  monarchs,  indulged  in  the 
abominable  excesses  of  a  'Hberius,  a 
Nero,  or  the  other  monsters  who  dis- 
graced the  imperial   throne ;    what 
would  happen?    We  will  not  predict; 
but  we  are  confident  that  the  univer- 
sal shout  of  indignation  and  horror 
would  be  so  louo^  and  the  monster 
would  be  so  crushed  under  the  load 
of  public  execration,  that  it  appears 
to  us  impossible  for  him  to  exist.    It 
seems  to  us  an  anachronism,  an  im- 
possibility at  this  time.    Even  if  we 
admit  that  there  might  be  men  immo- 
ral enough  to  commit  such  enormities, 
sufficiently  perverted    in  mind  and 
heart  to  exhibit  such  depravity,  we 
see  that  it  would  be  an  outrage  against 
universal  morals,  and  that  such  a  spec- 
tacle could  not  stand  for  a  moment  in 
presence  of  public  opinion.    I  could 
draw  numberless  contrasts ;    but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  one,  which, 
while  it  reminas  us  of  a  fine  trait  in 
ancient  history,  exhibits,  with  the  vir- 
tue of  a  hero,  the  manners  of  the  time 
and  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
public  conscience.     Let  us  suppose 
that  a  general  of  modem  Europe  cap- 
tures by  assault  a  town  in  which  a 
distinguished  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  enemy, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 
The  beautiful  prisoner  is  brought  to 
the  general;  what  should  be  his  con- 
duct?    Every  one  will  immediately 
say,  that  she  ought  to  be  treated  with 
the  most  delicate  attention,  that  she 
ought  to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty 
and  allowed  to  rejoin  her  husband. 
Such  conduct  appears  to  us  so  strictly 
obligatory,  so  much  according  to  the 
order  of  things,  and  so  conformable 
to  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  that  there 
certainly  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  any  peculiar  merit  m  adopting  it.  | 


We  should  say  that  the  general  had 
performed  a  strict  and  sacred  duty, 
which  he  could  not  evade  without 
covering  himself  with  shame  and  ig- 
nominy. We  certainly  should  not  im- 
mortalise such  an  action  in  history; 
we  should  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Now, 
this  is  what  Scipio  did  with  respect 
to  the  wife  of  Mardonius  at  the  taking 
of  Carthagena;   and  ancient  history 
records  this  generosity  as  an  eternal 
monument  oi  his  virtues.     This  pa- 
rallel explains  better  than  any  com- 
mentary the  immense  progress  of  mo^ 
rality  and  public  conscience  imder  the 
influence  of  Christianity.    Now,  such 
conduct,  which  among  us  is  considered 
as.  simple,  natural,  and  strictly  obli- 
gatory, does  not  flow  from  the  honour 
belonging  to  monarchies,  as  Montes- 
quieu asserts,  but  from  more  lofty  no- 
tions of  human  dignity,  from  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  society, 
from  a  morality  the  purer  and  more 
powerful  because  it  is  established  on 
eternal  foundations.    This,  indeed,  is 
found  and  felt  every  where,  it  governs 
the  good,  and  is  respected  even  by  the 
evil;  this  is  what  would  stop  the  li- 
centious man,  who,  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  would  be  inclined  to  indulge  his 
cruelty  or  his  other  passions.    The 
author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  would 
doubtless  have  perceived  these  truths 
if  he  had  not  been  prejudiced  by  the 
favourite  distinction  established  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work,  and  which 
throughout  bound  him  to  an  inflexible 
system.    We  know  what  a  precon- 
ceived system  is — one  that  serves  as 
the  mould  for  a  work.    Like  the  bed 
of  Procrustes,  ideas  and  facts,  right 
or  wrong,  are  accommodated  to  the 
system;  what  is  too  much  is  taken 
away,  and  what  is  wanting  is  added. 
Thus  Montesquieu  finds  in  political 
motives,  founded  on  the  republican 
form  of  government,  the  reason  for 
the   power    exercised    over    Koman 
women  by  their  husbands.   The  cruel 
rights  given   to  fathers   over   their 
children,  the  unlimited  paternal  power 
established  by  the  Koman  laws,  also 
appeared  to  him  to  flow  from  political 
causes;  as  if  it  were  not  evident  that 
these  two  regulations  of  the  ancient. 
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Roman  law  were  owing  to  causes 
purely  domestic  and  social,  altogether 
independent  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. (19.) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  INFLUENCE  OF 
PROTESTANTISM  AND  CATHOLICISM 
ON  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE. 

Wb  have  defined  the  nature  of  the 
public  conscience;   we  have  pointed 
out  its  origin  and  effects.    It  now  re- 
mains to  examine  whether  Protest- 
antism has  had  any  share  in  forming 
it,  and  whether  it  is  fairly  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  having  been  of  any  ser- 
vice to  European  civilisation  on  this 
point.     We  have  already  shown  that 
the  origin  of  this  public  conscience 
is  to  be  found  in  Christianity.     Now 
Christianity  may  be  considered  under 
two  aspects, — as  a  doctrine,  and  as 
an  institution  intended  to  realise  that 
doctrine;    that  is  to  say.  Christian 
morality  may  be  considered  in  itself, 
or  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  the 
Church.     To  form  the  public  con- 
science, and  make  Christian  morality 
regulate  it,  the  announcement  of  that 
doctrine  was  not  enough;  there  was 
still  required  a  society,  not  only  to 
preserve  it  in  all  its  purity,  that  it 
might  be  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  but  to  preach  it  inces- 
santly to  man,  and  to  apply  it  conti- 
nually to  all  the  acts  of  life.    We 
must    observe   that    ideas,    however 
powerful  they  may  be,  have  only  a 
precarious  existence  until  they  are 
realised,  and  become  embodied,  as  it 
were,  in  an  institution  which,  while  it 
is  animated,  moved,  and  guided  by 
them,  serves  them  as  a  rampart  against 
the  attacks  of  other  ideas  and  other 
interests.   Man  is  formed  of  body  and 
soul;  the  whole  world  is  a  collection 
of  spiritual  and  corporeal  beings — a 
system  of  moral  and  physical  rela- 
tions; thus  it  is  that  ail  ideas,  even 
the  greatest  and  the  loftiest,  begin 
to  fall  into  oblivion  when  they  have 
no  outward  expression — no  organ  by 
which  they  make  themselves  heard 
and  respected.    They  are  then  con- 


founded and  overwhelmed  amid  the 
confusion  of  the  woiid,  and  in  the  end 
disappear  altogether.    Therefore,  all 
ideas  that  are  to  have  a  lasting  influ- 
ence on  society,  necessarily  tend  to 
create  an  institution  to  represent  them, 
in  which  they  may  be  personified;  not 
satisfied  with  addressing  themselves 
to  the  mind,  and  with  descending  to 
practice  by  indirect  means,  they  seek 
to  give  form  to  matt^,  they  present 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  humanity  in 
a  palpable  manner.     These  observa- 
tions, which  I  submit  with  confidence 
to  the  judgment  of  sensible  men,  con- 
tain a  condemnation  of  the  Protestant 
system.     So  far  from  the  pretended 
Reformation  being  able  to  claim  any 
part  in  the  salutary  events  which  we 
are  explaining,  we  should  r.ather  say 
that,  by  its  principles  and  conduct,  it 
would  have  been  an  obstacle  in  their 
way,  if,  as  was  happily  the  case,  Eurt^ 
had  not  been  of  adult  age  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  consequently  al- 
most incapable  of  losing  the  doctrines, 
the  feelings,  the  habits  and  tendencies 
which  the  Catholic  Church  had  com- 
municated to  it  during  an  education 
of  so  many  centuries.    Indeed,  the 
first  thing  that  Protestantism  did  was 
to  attack  authority,  not  by  a  mere  act 
of  resistance,  but  by  proclaiming  re- 
sistance to  be  a  real  right,  by  esta- 
blishing private  judgment  as  a  dogma. 
From  that  moment  Christian  morality 
remained  without  support,  for  there 
was  no  longer  a  society  which  could 
claim  the  right    of  explaining   and 
teaching  it;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  those  ideas  which, 
not  being  represented  or  supported 
by  an  institution,  and  not  having  any 
authorised  organ  to   explain    them, 
possessed  no  direct  means  of  acting 
on  society,  and  had  no  means  of  pro- 
tection when  attacked. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  Protestant- 
ism has  preserved  the  institution  which 
realises  this  idea;  for  it  has  preserved 
its  ministers,  worship,  and  preaching 
— in  a  word,  all  that  truth  requires  in 
dealing  with  man. 

I  wul  not  deny  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  this,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  allirm  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  this  work, "  That 
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we  oo^t  to  regard  it  as  a  great  good, 
that  the  first  Protestaats,  in  spite  of 
their  desire  to  upset  all  the  practices 
of  the  Church,  have  yet  preserved 
tiiat  of  preaching."  I  added  in  the 
same  place:  ^'It  is  not  necessary  to 
deny  on  this  account  the  evils  pro- 
dooed  at  certain  times  by  the  decla- 
mation of  some  ministers,  either  fu- 
rious or  fanatical;  but  as  unity  was 
broken,  and  as  the  people  had  been 
hurried  into  the  perilous  path  of 
schism,  we  say  that  it  must  have  been 
very  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
the  most  important  ideas  concerning 
God  and  man,  and  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  morality,  for  such  truths 
to  be  frequently  explained  to  the 
people  by  men  who  had  long  studied 
them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  I  re- 
peat here  what  I  there  said:  preach- 
ing practised  among  Protestants  must 
have  had  very  good  effects;  but  this 
only  amounts  to  saying,  that  it  did 
not  do  so  much  mischief  as  was  to  be 
feared  from  its  own  principles.  On 
this  point  they  were  iik«  men  of  im- 
moral opinions,  who  are  not  so  bad  9S 
they  would  have  been,  had  their  hearts 
been  in  accordance  with  their  minds : 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in- 
consistent. Protestantism  had  pro- 
elaimed  the  abolition  of  authority, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment 
without  limit;  but  in  practice  it  did 
not  quite  act  up  to  these  doctrines. 
Thus,  it  devoted  itself  with  ardour  to 
what  it  called  gospel  preaching,  and 
its  ministers  were  ealled  Gospellers. 
So  that,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
had  just  established  the  principle  that 
every  individual  had  the  free  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  ought  to  be 
guided  by  reason  or  private  inspira- 
tion alone,  without  listening  to  any 
extemid  auUiority,  Protestant  minis- 
ters were  seen  spreading  themselves 
every  where,  and  claiming  to  be  the 
legitimate  organs  of  the  divine  word. 
The  better  to  understand  the  strange 
nature  of  such  a  doctrine,  we  must  re- 
member the  maxims  of  Luther  vrith 
respect  to  the  priesthood.  We  know 
that  this  heresiarch,  embarrassed  by 
the  hierarchy  which  constitutes  the 
ministry  of  tne  Church,  pretended  to 
overturn  it  at  one  blow,  hj  maintain- 


ing that  all  Christians  are  priests,  and 
that,  to  exercise  the  sacred  ministry, 
a  simple  appointment  is  necessary, 
which  adds  nothing  essential  or  cha- 
racteristic to  the  quality  of  priests, 
which  is  the  universal  patrimony  of 
all  Christians.  It  follows  from  this 
doctrine,  that  the  Protestant  preacher 
wanting  a  mission  is  not  distinguished 
from  other  Christians  by  any  cha- 
racteristic; he  cannot,  consequently, 
speak  to  them  with  any  authority;  he 
is  not  allowed  like  Jesus  Christ  to 
speak  quasi  potestatem  habens  (as  hav- 
ing authority);  he  is  nothing  more 
than  an  orator,  who  addresses  the  peo- 

Sle  with  no  other  right  than  what  he 
erives  from  his  education,  knowledge, 
or  eloquence. 

This  preaching  without  authority, 
which,  in  reality,  and  according  to 
the  preacher's  own  principles,  was 
only  human,  although  it  conmiitted 
the  glaring  inconsistency  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  divine,  may,  no  douot,  have 
contributed  something  to  the  pre- 
servation of  good  moral  principles 
when  they  were  already  every  where 
established;  but  it  would  certainly 
have  been  unable  to  establish  them  in 
a  society  where  they  were  unknown, 
especially  if  it  had  to  struggle  vrith 
other  principles  directly  opposed  to  it, 
and  supported  by  ancient  prejudices, 
by  deeply  rooted  passions,  and  by 
strong  interests. 

Yes,  we  repeat  it,  this  preaching 
would  have  been  unable  to  introduce 
its  principles  into  such  a  society;  un- 
able to  preserve  them  in  safety  amid 
the  most  alarming  revolutions  and 
the  most  unexampled  catastrophes ; 
unable  to  impart  them  to  barbarous 
nations,  who,  proud  of  their  triumph, 
listened  to  no  ol^er  voice  than  that 
of  their  ferocious  instinct ;  unable  to 
make  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered bow  before  these  principles^ 
to  mould  the  most  different  nations 
into  one  people,  by  stamping  on  their 
laws,  institutions,  and  manners  the 
same  seal,  in  order  to  form  from  them 
that  admirable  society,  that  assem- 
blage of  nations,  or  rather  that  one 
great  nation,  which  is  called  Europe. 
In  a  word,  Protestantism,  from  its 
very  constitution,  would  have  been 
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incapable  of  realising  what  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  done. 

Moreover,  this  attempted  preach- 
ing preserved  by  Protestantism,  is,  at 
bottom,  an  effort  to  imitate  the  Church, 
that  it  may  not  remain  unarmed  in 
the  presence  of  so  redoubtable  an  ad- 
versary. It  required  a  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  people, — a  channel  open 
to  communicate,  at  the  will  of  each 
usurper  of  religious  authority,  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  the  Bible ;  this 
is  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  violent 
declamation  against  all  that  ema- 
nated from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  it 
preserved  the  valuable  practice  of 
preaching. 

But  the  best  way  to  feel  the  in- 
feriority of  Protestantism  with  respect 
to  the  knowledge  and  comprehension 
of  the  means  proper  to  extend  and  to 
strengthen  morality,  and  to  make  it 
prevail  in  all  the  acts  of  life,  is  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  has  interrupted  all  com- 
munication between  the  conscience  of 
the  faithful  and  the  direction  of  the 
priest ;  it  only  leaves  to  the  latter  a 
general  direction,'  which,  owing  to  its 
being  extended  over  all  at  the  same 
time,  is  exerted  with  effect  over  hone. 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration, of  the  abolition  of  the 
sacrament  of  Penance  among  Protes- 
tants, we  may  rest  assured  that  they 
have  thereby  given  up  one  of  the  most 
legitimate,  powerful,  and  gentle  means 
of  rendering  human  conduct  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  sound 
morality.  Its  action  is  legitimate;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than 
direct  and  intimate  communication 
between  the  conscience  of  man  who 
is  to  be  judged  by  God,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  man  who  represents  God 
on  earth; — an  action  which  is  power- 
ful, because  this  intimate  communi- 
cation, established  between  man  and 
man,  between  soul  and  soul,  identifies, 
as  it  were,  the  thoughts  and  afi^tions ; 
because,  in  the  presence  of  God  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  wit- 
ness, admonitions  have  more  force, 
precepts  more  authority,  and  advice 
more  unction  and  sweetness  to  pene- 
trate into  the  inmost  soul; — an  action 
full  of  gentleness,  for  it  supposes  the 
voluntary  manifestation  of  the  con- 


science which  seeks  guidance — amani- 
festation  which  is  commanded,  it  is 
true,  by  authority,  but  which  cannot 
be  enforced  by  violence,  as  God  alone 
is  the  Judge  of  its  sincerity ; — an  ac- 
tion, I  repeat,  which  is  gentle,  for  the 
minister  is  compelled  to  the  strictest 
secrecy ;  all  imaginable  precautions 
have  been  taken  by  the  Church  to 
prevent  a  betrayal,  and  man  may  rest 
with  tranquillity  in  the  assurance  that 
the  secrets  of  his  conscience  will  never 
be  revealed. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  do  you  believe 
all  this  is  necessary  to  establish  and 
preserve  a  good  state  of  morality  ? 
If  morality  is  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  mere  worldly  probity,  exposed 
to  destruction  at  the  first  shock  of 
interest,  or  to  be  seduced  by  the  pas- 
sions ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  morality  delicate, 
strict,  and  profound,  extending  over 
all  the  acts  of  life,  guiding  and  ruling 
the  heart  of  man,  and  transforming  it 
into  that  beau  idkd  which  we  adimre 
in  Catholics  who  are  really  devoted 
to  the  observances  and  practices  of 
their,  religion  ;  if  this  is  the  morality 
which  you  mean,  it  is  necessary, 
undoubtedly,  that,  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  religious  authority,  it 
should  be  directed  and  guided  by  a 
minister  of  the  sanctuary,  by  a  faith- 
ful commimication  of  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts  and  the  numberless  temp- 
tations which  continually  assail  our 
weak  nature.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  it  is  pointed  out  by  experience 
and  taught  by  philosophy.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  Cathohcs  alone  are 
capable  of  performing  virtuous  ac- 
tions ;  this  would  be  to  contradict  the 
experience  of  every  day.  I  only  wish 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  a  Catholic 
institution  which  is  despised  by  Pro- 
testants. I  speak  of  the  great  influ- 
ence which  this  institution  has  in  in- 
fusing into  our  hearts,  and  preserving 
in  them,  a  morality  which  is  cordial, 
constant,  and  applicable  to  aU  the 
acts  of  our  souls. 

No  doubt,  there  is  in  man  a  mon- 
strous mixture  of  good  and  evil;  I 
know  that  it  is  not  given  to  him  to 
attain  in  this  life  to  that  ineffable  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  consists  in  a 
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perfect  conformity  with  Diyine  trutli 
and  holiness — a  perfection  which  he 
will  not  be  able  even  to  conceive  until 
the  moment  when,  stripped  of  his 
mortal  bodj,  he  will  be  plunged  into 
the  pure  ocean  of  light  and  love.  But 
we  cannot  be  permitted  to  doubt  that 
man^  ih  this  earthly  abode,  in  the 
land  of  misery  and  darkness,  can, 
aeverthel^s,  attain  to  the  universal, 
delicate,  and  profotmd  state  of  mo- 
rality which  I  have  just  described; 
and,  however  much  the  prieSent  cor- 
ruption o^  the  world  may  be  a  too 
legitimate  subject  of  affliction,  it  must 
be  alh^wed  that  we  still  find,  in  our 
own  days,  a  considerable  number  of 
honourable  exceptions  in  the  multi- 
tude of  persons  who  conform  to  the 
strict  rule  of  Gospel  morality  in  their 
conduct,  their  vnshes,  and  even  in 
their  thoughts  and  inmost  affections. 
To  attain  to  this  degree  of  morality 
(and  observe,  I  do  not  say  of  evan- 
gelical perfection,  but  of  mere  mo- 
rality), it  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
ligi^yils  principle  should  be  visibly 
preseikt  to  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  that 
it  shbuid  act  continually  upon  her, 
urging  on  or  restraining  ner  m  an  in- 
finite vhrietj  of  circilmstances  which, 
in  the  course  of  life,  occur  to  lead  out 
of  the  path  of  duty.  The  life  of  man 
is,  As  it  were,  a  chain  compo&ed  of  an 
ii^nite  variety  of  acts,  which  cannot 
be  constantly  in  accordance  with  rea- 
son and  the  eternal  law,  unless  it  re- 
mains constantly  in  the  hands  of  a 
fixed  and  universal  regulator.  And 
let  il  not  be  s^id  that  such  a  state  of 
morality  is  a  beau  idial,  the  existence 
of  which  would  bring  such  coiifusion 
into  the  acts  of  the  soul,  and  com- 
]^ation  of  the  whole  life,  as  in  the 
end  to  make  it  insupportable.  No, 
this  is  not  a  heau  idml;  it  is  a  reality 
which  id  fii^quently  seen  by  our  eyes, 
not  only  in  the  cloister  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  amid  the  confusion  and 
distractions  of  the  world.  That  which 
establishes  a  fixed  rule  cannot  bring 
confusion  into  the  acts  of  the  soul,  or 
complicate  the  affairs  of  life.  Quite 
the  contrary;  instead  of  confiising,  it 
serves  to  distinguish  and  iUuminate; 
instead  of  complicating,  it  puts  in 
order  and  simplifies,    l^tablish  this 


rule,  and  you  will  hare  unity;  ^d 
with  unity,  general  order. 

Catholicism  is  always  distinguished 
by  its  extreme  vigilance  with  respect 
to  morality,  by  its  care  in  regulating 
all  the  acte  of  life,  and  even  the  most 
secret  movements  of  the  heart.  Su- 
perficial observers  have  declaimed 
Against  the  prolixity  of  moralists — 
against  the  minute  and  detailed  study 
which  they  make  of  human  actions 
considered  under  a  moral  aspect;  they 
should  have  observed,  that  if  Catho- 
licism is  the  religion  in  the  bosom  of 
which  had  appeared  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  moralists,  and  when  all  human 
actions  have  been  examined  in  the 
greatest  detail,  it  is  because  this  reli- 
gion has  for  its  object  to  moralise  for 
the  whole  man,  as  it  w«re,  in  all  his 
relations  with  God,  with  his  neigh- 
bour, and  with  himself.  It  is  clear 
diat  such  an  enterprise  requires  a 
more  profound  and  attentive  exami- 
nation thab  would  be  necessary  if  it 
had  only  to  give  to  man  an  imperfect 
morality,  stopping  at  the  surface  of 
actions,  and  not  penetrating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heart.  With  respect  to 
Catholic  moralists,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  excuse  the  excess  ifito 
which  some  among  them  have  fallen, 
either  by  too  great  subtilty,  or  by  a 
spirit  of  party  and  dispute  (excesses 
Which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  since  she  has  testified 
her  displeasure  when  she  has  not  ex- 
pressly condemned  them),  it  must  be 
observed,  that  this  abundance,  this 
superfluity,  if  you  will,  of  moral  stu- 
dies, has  contributed  more  than  peo- 
ple think  to  direct  minds  to  the  inti- 
mate study  of  man,  by  furnishing  a 
multitude  of  facts  and  observations  to 
those  who  have  subsequently  wished 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  important 
science.  Now,  can  there  be  a  more 
Worthy  or  more  useful  object  for  out 
labours?  In  another  part  of  this  Work 
I  propose  to  develop  the  relations  of 
Catholicism  with  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  literature;  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, enter  more  fully  on  the  matter 
now.  Still  1  may  be  allowed  briefly 
to  obsierve,  that  the  development  and 
education  of  the  human  mind  have 
been  principally  theological ;  and  that 
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on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many 
others,  philosophers  are  more  indebted 
to  theologians  than  they  seem  to  ima- 
gine. 

Let  us  return  to  the  comparison  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  influence 
on  the  formation  and  preservation  of 
a  sound  public  conscience.  We  have 
showed  that  Catholicism,  having  con- 
stantly maintained  the  principle  of  au- 
thority which  Protestantism  rejects, 
has  given  to  moral  ideas  a  force  and 
influence  which  Protestantism  could 
not.  Protestantism,  indeed,  by  its  na- 
ture and  fundamental  principles,  has 
never  given  to  these  ideas  any  other 
support  than  they  might  have  derived 
from  a  school  of  philosophy.  But 
you  will  perhaps  ask  me,  do  you  not 
^knowledge  the  force  of  these  ideas; 
a  force  peculiar  to  them,  and  inherent 
in  their  nature,  and  which  frequently 
changes  the  face  of  the  world,  by  de- 
ciding its  doctrines?  Do  you  not 
know  that  they  always,  in  the  end, 
force  a  passage,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle, and  of  all  resistance?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  teaching  of  all  his- 
tory; and  do  you  pretend  to  deprive 
human  thought  of  that  vital,  creative 
force,  which  renders  man  superior  to 
all  that  surrounds  him?  Such  is  the 
common  panegyric  on  the  strength  of 
ideas;  thus  we  see  them  transformed 
every  moment  into  all-powerful  be- 
ings, whose  magical  wand  is  capable 
of  changing  every  thing  at  their  plea- 
sure. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  full  of 
respect  for  human  thought,  and  allow 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  is 
called  the  force  of  an  idea;  yet  I  must 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  observations 
to  these  enthusiasts,  not  directly  to 
combat  their  opinion,  but  to  make 
some  necessary  modifications.  In  the 
first  place,  ideas,  in  the  point  of  view 
in  f  which  we  are  now  considering 
them,  must  be  divided  into  two  orders ; 
some  flattering  our  passions,the  others 
checking  them.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  former  have  an  immense  ex- 
pansive force.  They  have  a  notion  of 
their  own;  they  act  in  all  places;  they 
exert  a  rapid,  violent  power ;  one 
would  say  that  they  overflow  with 
life  and  activity.     The  latter. have 


sreat  difficulty  in  making  their  way; 
they  advance  slowly,  they  cannot  pur- 
sue their  career  without  an  institu- 
tion to  secure  their  stability.  And 
why?  Because  they  are  not  the  ideas 
themselves  which  ict  in  the  former 
case,  but  the  passions  which  accom- 
pany them,,  and  assume  their  names; 
thus  masking  what  is  repulsive  in 
them  at  first  sight.  In  the  latter  case, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  truth  that 
speaks.  Now,  in  this  land  of  misfor- 
tune, the  truth  is  but  little  attended 
to;  for  it  leads  to  good;  and  the  heart 
of  man,  as  the  Scripture  says,  is  in- 
clined to  evil  from  his  youth.  Those 
who  vaunt  so  much  the  native  force 
of  ideas,  should  point  out  to  us,  in 
ancient  or  modem  history,  one  idea 
which,  without  going  out  of  its  own 
circle,  that  of  the  order  purely  philo- 
sophical, is  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
having  materially  contributed  to  the 
amelioration  of  individuals  and  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  force 
of  ideas  is  immense;  that  once  sown 
among  men,  they  will  fructify  sooner 
or  later;  that  once  deposited  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity,  they  will  remain 
there  as  a  precious  legacy,  and  con- 
tribute wonderfully  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  worlcC  to  the  perfection 
towards  which  the  human  race  ad- 
vances. No  doubt  these  assertions 
contain  some  truth;  as  man  is  an  in- 
telligent being,  all  that  immediately 
affects  his  mind  must  certainly  influ- 
ence his  destiny.  Thus  no  great 
change  is  worked  in  society  vnthout 
being  first  realised  in  the  order  of 
ideas;  all  that  is  established  contrary 
to  our  ideas,  or  without  them,  must 
be  weak  and  passing.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  supposed  that  every 
useful  idea  contains  in  itself  a  con- 
servative force  capable  of  dispensing 
with  all  institutions;  that  is  to  say, 
with  support  and  defence,  even  during 
times  of  social  disorder;  between  these 
two  propositions  there  is  a  gulf  which 
cannot  be  closed  wthout  contradict- 
inof  all  history.  Now  humanity,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  and  given  up  to  its 
own  strength,  as  it  appears  to  philo- 
sophers, is  not  so  safe  a  depository  as 
people  wish  to  suppose.    Unhappily 
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we  have  melancholy  proofs  of  this 
truth ;  we  see  too  clearly  that  the 
human  race,  far  from  beine^  a  faithful 
trustee,  has  but  too  mucn  imitated 
the  conduct  of  a  foolish  spendthrlfL 
In  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we 
find  great  ideas  on  the  unity  of  God, 
on  man,  on  relations  of  man  with  God 
and  their  fellow-men.  These  ideas 
were  certainly  true,  salutary,  and 
fruitful:  and  yet,  what  did  man  do 
with  them?  Did  he  not  lose  them  by 
modifying,  by  mutilating,  and  by  dis- 
torting them  in  the  most  deplorable 
way?  Where  were'  they  when  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  die  world?  What 
had  humanity  done  with  them?  One 
nation  alone  presenred  them;  but  in 
what  way?  Fix  your  attention  on 
the  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  and  you 
will  see  that  there  was  a  continual 
struggle  between  truth  and  error; 
YOU  will  see  that,  by  an  inconceivable 
blindness,  they  incessantly  inclined 
to  idolatry;  they  had  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  substitute  the  abominations 
of  the  Gentiles  for  the  sublime  law  of 
Mount  SinaL  And  do  you  know  how 
the  truth  was  preserved  among  this 
people?  Observe  it  well;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  strongest  institutions 
that  can  be  imagined;  it  was  armed 
with  all  the  means  of  defence  with 
which  an  inspired  legislator  could  sur- 
round it.  It  will  be  said  that  they 
were  a  hard-hearted  nation,  in  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures;  unhap- 
pily, since  the  fall  of  our  first  parent, 
this  hardness  of  heart  is  become  the 
patrimony  of  humanity;  the  heart  of 
man  is  inclined  to  evil  from  his  youth; 
ages  before  the  existence  of  the  Jews, 
God  had  covered  the  earth  with  the 
waters  of  heaven,  and  had  blotted  out 
man  from  the  face  of  the  world;  for 
all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way.  We 
must  conclude  from  this,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  great  moral  ideas  requires 
powerful  institutions ;  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  they  cannot  be  aban- 
doned to  the  fickleness  of  the  human 
mind  without  being  disfigured,  or  even 
lost.  I  will  say,  moreover,  that  insti- 
tutions are  not  only  necessary  to  teach, 
but  also  to  apply  them.  Moral  ideas, 
especially  those  which  openly  contra- 
dict the  passions,  are  never  reduced 


to  practice  without  great  eiforts;  now 
the  ideas  themselves  do  not  suffice  to 
make  these  great  efforts,  and  means 
of  action  are  required  capable  of  con- 
necting ideas  with  facts;  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  of  the  impotence  of 
philosophical  sdiools  when  they  at- 
tempt to  construct  any  thing.  Fhey 
are  often  powerful  in  destroying;  mo- 
mentary action  is  enough  for  this,  and 
this  action  may  be  easily  acquired  in 
a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  But  when 
they  wifih  to  establish  ieuid  reduce  their 
conceptions  to  practice,  they  are  im- 
potent ;  their  only  resource  is  what 
is  called  the  force  of  ideas.  Now,  as 
ideas  constantly  vary  and  change—' 
an  inconstancy  of  which  these  schools 
themselves  aflford  the  first  example — > 
it  happens  that  what  we  hear  theni 
announce  one  moment  as  an  infallible 
means  of  human  progress,  is  the  next 
reduced  to  a  mere  object  of  curiosity. 
These  last  observations  anticipate 
the  objection  that  may  be  urged 
against  us  with  respect  to  the  im- 
mense force  which  printing  has  given 
to  ideas.  But  this  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  preserver,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  best  destroyer  of  all  opi- 
nions. If  we  measure  the  immense 
orbit  which  the  human  mind  has 
passed  through  since  that  important 
discovery,  we  shall  see  that  the  con- 
summation of  opinions  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  is  increased 
in  a  prodigious  degree.  The  history 
of  the  human  race,  especially  since 
the  press  has  become  periodical,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  representation  of  a 
rapid  drama,  where  the  decorations 
change  every  moment,  where  the 
scenes  succeed  each  <  ther,  scarcely 
allowing  the  spectator  to  catch  any 
of  the  author's  words.  Half  of  this 
century  has  not  yet  passed  away,  and 
already  il  seems  as  if  many  centuries 
had  elapsed,  so  great  has  been  the 
number  of  schook  which  have  been 
bom  and  are  dead,  of  reputations 
which,  after  being  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  renown,  have  been  soon 
forgotten*  This  rapid  succession  of 
ideas,  so  far  from  contributing  to  in- 
crease their  force,  necessarily  renders 
them  weak  and  unproductive.  The 
natural  order  in  the  progress  of  ideas 
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is  this :  at  first  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, then  to  be  realised  in  an  insti- 
tution representing^  them,  and  in  fine, 
to  exert  their  influence  on  facts  by 
means  of  an  institution  in  which  they 
are  personified.  Now  it  is  necessary 
that  during  these  transformations, 
which  essentially  require  time,  ideas 
should  preserve  their  credit,  if  they 
are  to  produce  iiny  favourable  result. 
But  when  they  succeed  each  other  too 
rapidly,  time  is  wanting  for  their  suc- 
ccssive  transformations ;  new  ideas 
strive  to  discredit  the  old  ones,  and 
consequently  to  render  them  useless. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  strength 
of  ideas,  that  is,  of  philosophy,  was 
never  so  little  to  be  relied  on  £l&  now, 
to  produce  any  thmg  durable  and  con- 
sistent im  the  moral  order :  in  this 
respect,  the  gain  to  jmodern  society 
may  well  be  questioned.  More  m  con- 
ceived, but  less  matured^  what  the 
mind  gains  in  extent,  it  loses  in  depth. 
And  the -pretension  in  theory  makes  .a 
sad  contrast  with  the  impotence  of 
practice.  Of  what  iniportance  is  it 
that  our  predecessors  were  not  so 
ceady  as  we  are  in  improvising  a  dis- 
cussion on  great  social  and  political 
questions,  if  they  nevertheless  organ- 
ised and  founded  such  admirable  in- 
stitutions? The^  architects  who  raised 
the  astonishing  monuments  of  ages 
which  we  call  barbarous^  were  cer- 
tainly not  so  learned  or  so  cultivated 
as  those«of  our  time;  and  yet  who  has 
the  boldness  even  to  commence  what 
they  have  finished?  Thus  it  is  in  the 
social,  and  t^political  order.  Let  us  re- 
member tliat  great  thoughts  are  pro- 
duced rather  by  intuition  than  by  sea- 
soning ;  in  practice,  success  depends 
more  upon  the  invaluable  quality  call- 
wed  tact,  than  rupon  enlightened  reflee- 
tion;  and  experience  often  teaches 
that  he  who  knows  much,  sees  lUtle. 
The  genius  of  Plato  would  not  hare 
been  the  best  guide  for  Solon  or  I^cur- 
gns  ;  and  all  the  knowledge  of  Cicero 
would  <not  have  succeed^  in  doing 
what  was  done  by  the  tact  and  good 
sense  of  two  unlettered  men  like  Bo- 
mulus  and  Numa.  (20.) 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  GSNTLENESS  OF  MAKNER8  IS 
GBNSRAL. 

A  CERTAIN  general  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, which  in  war  prevents  g^eat 
atrocities,  and  in  peace  renders  life 
more  quiet  and  agreeable: — such  is 
one  of  the  valuable  qualities  which  I 
have  pointed  out  as  forming  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Euro- 
Sean  civilisation.  This  is  a  fact  which 
oes  not  require  proof;  we  see  and 
feel  it  every  where  when  we  look 
around ;  it  is  evident  to  all  who  open 
the  pages  of  history,  and  compare  our 
times  with  any  others.  Wherein  does 
this  gentleness  of  muiners  in  modem 
times  consist  ?  what  is  the  cause  of 
it  ?  what  has  favoured  it  ?  what  has 
opposed  it  ?  These  interesting  ques- 
tions directly  apply  to  our  present 
subject ;  for  they  lead  straight  to  the 
examination  of  other  questions,  such 
as  the  following:  has  Catholicity  con> 
tributed  in  any  way  to  this  gentleness 
of  manners ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  it  opposed  or  retarded  it?  in  fine, 
what  part  has  Protestantism  played 
in  the  work,  for  good  or  evil  ?  First 
of  all,  we  must  determine  wherein 
gentleness  of  manners  consists.  Al- 
though we  have  here  to  deal  with  an 
idea  which  every  one  sees,  or  father 
feels,  we  must  still  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain and  analyse  it  by  a  definition 
as  complete  and  exact  as  possible. 
'Gentleness  of  manners  consists  in  the 
ahamo^  of  forces  so  that  manners  will 
be  more  or  less  gentle  according  as 
force  is  more  or  less  employed,  llius, 
we  must  not  confounoi  eentle  with 
charitable  manners  ;  the  latter  work 
^^ood,  the  former  only  exclude  the 
idea  of  force.  We  must  also  distin- 
guish gentle  manners  from  those  that 
are  pure,  and  conformable  to  reason 
and  justice.  Immorality  is  often  gen- 
tle, when,  instead  of  resorting  to  force, 
it  makes  use  of  seduction  and  strata- 
gem. Thus,  gentleness  of  manners 
consists  in  directing  the  human  mind, 
not  by  violence,  which  constrains  the 
body,  but  by  reasons  which  address 
themselves  to  the  intellect,  or  by  ap- 
peals to  the  passions.    Thus  it  Is  that 
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gentle  manners  are  not  always  under 
the  influence  of  reason ;  but  their  rule 
is  always  intellectual,  although  they 
are  often  made  the  slayes  of  me  pas- 
sions by  golden  chains  of  their  own 
formation. 

If  gentleness  of  manners  consists 
in  not  making  use,  in  human  transac- 
tions, of  other  means  than  those  of 
conviction,  persuasion,  or  seduction, 
it  is  clear  that  the  most  advanced 
society — that  is,  that  in  which  intel- 
ligence has  been  most  developed — 
should  always  participate  more  or 
less  in  this  social  advantage.  There 
the  mind  rules,  because  it  is  strong ; 
while  material  force  disappears,  to- 
cause  the  body  has  less  strength. 
Moreover,  in  societies  very  much  ad- 
vanced, where  relations  and  interests 
are  necessarily  much  multiplied,  there 
is  an  indispensable  want  of  means 
capable  of  acting  in  a  universal  and 
lasting  manner,  and  applicable  to  all 
the  details  of  life.  These  means  are, 
unquestionably,  moral  and  inteUec- 
tual :  the  mind  operates  without  de- 
struction, while  force  dashes  violently 
against  obstacles,  and  breaks  itself  to 
pieces,  if  it  cannot  overturn  them. 
Thus  it  is  the  cause  of  continual 
commotions,  which  cannot  subsist  in 
a  society  which  has  numerous  and 
complicated  relations,  without  throw- 
ing into  confusion  and  destroying  so- 
ciety itself. 

We  always  observe  in  young  na- 
tions a  lamentable  abuse  of  force* 
Nothing  is  more  natural :  the  pas- 
sions ally  themselves  with  force,  be- 
cause they  resemble  it;  they  are  ener- 
getical as  violence,  and  rude  as  its 
shocks.  When  society  has  reached 
a  great  degree  of  development,  the 
passions  are  divorced  from  force,  and 
become  allied  with  the  intelligence ; 
they  cease  to  be  violent,  in  order  to 
become  artful.  In  the  first  case,  if 
it  is  the  people  who  struggle,  they 
make  wat  on,  they  contend  with,  and 
destroy  each  other  j  in  the  second 
case,  they  contend  with  the  arms  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  contraband. 
Governments  attack,  in  the  first  case, 
by  arms  and  invasions  ;  and  in  the 
second  by  diplomacy.  In  the  first 
epoch,  warriors  are  every  thing ;  in 


the  second  they  are  nothing ;  they 
have  not  a  very  important  part  to 
play  when  negotiation,  and  not  fight- 
mg,  is  required.  When  we  look  at 
ancient  civilisation,  we  observe  a  re- 
markable difference  between  the  gen- 
tleness of  our  manners  and  the  cha- 
racter of  theirs.  Neither  the  Greeks 
nor  Romans  ever  regarded  this  pre^ 
cious  quality  in  the  light  in  which 
we  regard  it,  for  the  honour  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.  Those  nations  be- 
came enervated,  but  they  did  not  be- 
come gentle  ;  we  may  say  that  their 
manners  were  made  effeminate,  but 
they  were  not  mitigated  ;  for  we  se« 
them  make  use  of  force  on  all  occa- 
sions, when  neither  vigour  of  body 
nor  energy  of  mind  was  required. 
There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  ob- 
servation than  tnis  peculiarity  of  an- 
cient civilisation,  especially  of  that  of 
Rome.  Now  this  pnenomenun,  which 
at  fijTst  sight  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
strange,  has  very  deep  causes.  Be- 
sides the  principal,  or  these  causes, 
which  is,  the  want  of  an  element  of 
civilisation  such  as  that  which  modem 
nations  have  had  in  Christian  charity, 
we  shall  find  among  the  ancients,  if 
we  descend  to  the  details  of  their  so- 
cial organisation,  certain  causes  which 
necessarily  hindered  this  gentleness 
of  manners  being  established  among 
them. 

In  the  first  case,  slavery,  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  their  social 
and  domestic  organisation,  was  an 
eternal  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  this  precious  quality.  The  man 
who  has  the  power  of  throwing  an- 
other to  the  fishes,  and  of  punishing 
with  death  the  crime  of  breaking  a 
glass;  he  who  during  a  feast,  to  gratify 
his  caprice,  can  take  away  the  life  of 
one  of  his  brethren  ;  he  who  can  rest 
upon  a  voluptuous  couch,  surrounded 
by  the  most  sumptuous  magnificence, 
while  he  knows  that  hundr^s  of  men, 
crowded  together  in  dark  vaults,  work 
incessantly  for  his  cupidity  and  his 
pleasures  ;  he  who  can  hear  without 
emotion  the  lamentations  of  a  crowd 
of  unhappy  beings  imploring  a  morsel 
of  bread  to  pass  through  £e  night's 
misery  which  is  to  unite  their  labours 
and  fatigues  of  the  evening  with  those 
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of  the  morning,  such  a  man  may  have 
effeminate,  but  he  cannot  have  gentle 
manners;  his  heart  may  become  ener- 
vated, but  it  will  not  cease  to  be  cruel. 
This  was  precisely  the  situation  of 
the  free  man  in  ancient  society:  the 
organisation  of  which  we  have  just 
stated  the  results  was  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable; they  could  not  even  con« 
ceive  the  possibility  of  any  other  order 
of  things.  What  removed  this  obsta- 
cle ?  was  it  not  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  abolishing  slavery,  after  having 
ameliorated  the  cruel  lot  of  slaves  ? 
Those  who  re-peruse  the  15th,  16th, 
17  th,  18th,  and  1 9  th  chapters  of  this 
work,  with  the  notes  appended  to 
them,  will  find  the  truth  of  this  de- 
monstrated by  incontestable  reasons 
and  documents. 

In  the  second  place,  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  given  by  the  laws  to 
the  paternal  power,  introduced  into 
families  an  element  of  severity  which 
could  not  but  produce  injurious  effects. 
Happily,  the  hearts  of  fathers  were 
continually  contending  against  the 
power  thus  granted  by  law ;  but  if 
this  feeling  did  not  prevent  soine  deeds 
the  perused  of  which  makes  us  shudder, 
must  we  not  suppose  that,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  life,  cruel  scenes  con- 
stantly reminded  the  members  of  fa- 
mHies  of  this  atrocious  right  with 
which  the  chief  was  invested  ?  Will 
not  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  power 
of  killing  with  impunity,  be  frequently 
hurried  into  acts  of  cruel  despotism  ? 
Now  this  tyrannical  extension  of  the 
rights  of  paternal  authority,  carried 
far  beyond  the  limits  pointed  out  by 
nature,  was  taken  away  by  the  force 
of  laws  and  manners  which  were  much 
aided  by  the  influence  of  Catholicity 
(see  the  24th  chap,  of  this  work).  To 
the  two  causes  which  I  have  just 
pointed  out,  may  be  added  another 
completely  analogous,  viz.  the  des- 
potism which  the  husband  exercised 
over  his  wife,  and  the  little  respect 
which  was  paid  to  her.  Public  spec- 
tacles were,  among  the  Komans,  an- 
other element  of  severity  and  cruelty. 
What  could  be  expected  of  a  people 
whose  principal  amusement  was  to  look 
coolly  on  at  homicides  of  men  — who 
took  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  slaugh- 


ter in  the  arena  of  hundreds  of  men 
fighting  against  each  other,  or  against 
wild  beasts? 

As  a  Spaniard,  I  feel  called  upon 
here  to  insert  a  paragraph,  in  reply 
to  the  observations  which  will  be 
made  against  me  on  this  point :  I 
allude  to  the  Spanish  buU-fights.  I 
shall  naturally  oe  asked.  Is  it  not  in 
a  Christian  and  Catholic  country  that 
the  custom  of  making  men  fight  against 
animals  is  preserved?  The  objection, 
however  plausible  it  may  seem,  can 
be  answered.  In  the  first  place,  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding,  1  declare 
that  this  popular  amusement  is,  in 
my  opinion,  barbarous,  and  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  completely  extirpated. 
But  after  this  full  and  explicit  avowal, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
observations,  to  screen  the  honour  of 
my  country.  >  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  in 
the  human  heart  a  secret  taste  for 
risks  and  dangers.  In  order  to  make 
an  adventure  interesting,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  hero  should  be  encom- 
passed with  gr^at  and  multiplied  pe- 
rils ;  if  a  history  is  to  excite  curiosity 
to  a  high  degree,  it  must  not  be  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  peaceful  find 
happy  events.  We  wish  to  find  our- 
selves frequently  in  the  presence  of 
extraordinary  and  surprising  facts; 
and,  however  unpleasant  may  be  the 
avowal,  our  hearts,  while  they  feel 
the  tenderest  compassion  for  the  un- 
fortunate, seem  to  require  the  con- 
templation of  scenes  of  a  more  vio- 
lent and  exciting  character.  Thence 
the  taste  for  tragedies ;  thence  the 
love  of  scenes  in  which  the  actors  in- 
cur great  risks,  in  appearance  or  in 
reality.  It  is  not  my  duty  here  to 
explain  the  origin  of  this  phenomenon; 
it  is  enough  for  me  here  to  point  out 
its  existence — to  show  foreigners  who 
accuse  us  of  being  barbarians,  that 
the  taste  of  the  Spanish  people  for 
buH-fights  is  only  the  application  to 
a  particular  case  of  an  inclination 
inherent  every  where  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Those  who,  with  respect  to 
this  custom  of  the  Spanish  people,  af- 
fect so  much  humanity,  would  do  well 
to  answer  the  foUowing  questions: 
To  what  is  owing  the  pleasure  taken 
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hy  the   multitude   in   every  exhibi-l 
tion,  when  the  actors  run  any  risk  in  ; 
one  way  or  another?    Whence  comes  ' 
it  that  all  would  willingly  be  present 
at  the  bloodiest  battle,  if  they  could 
do    so    without    danger?      Whence 
comes  it  that  every  where  an  immense 
multitude  assembles  to  Witness   the  | 
agonies   and  the  last  convulsions  of 
a  criminal  on  the  gibbet  ?    Whence ' 
comes  it,  in  fine,  that  foreigners,  when 
at  Madrid,  render  themselves  accom- 
plices in  the  barbarity  of  Spaniards, 
by  assisting  at  these  buU-hghts?     I 
say  this,  not  in  any  degree  to  excuse 
a  custom  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  civilised  people,  but  to 
show  that  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in 
almost  all  that  relates  to  the  Spanish ' 
people,  there  are  exaggerations  which ' 
ought  to  be  reduced  within  reasonable 
limits.     Let  us  add  an  important  ob- 
servation, which  is  the   best  excuse 
that  can  be  made  for  this  reprehen- 
sible exhibition :  instead  of  fixing  our 
attention  on  the  spectacle  itself,  let  us 
consider  the  evils  that  flow  from  it. 
Now  I  ask  how  many  men  die  in  Spain 
in  bull- fights?     The  number  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  altogether  insig- 
nificant in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
of  these  spectacles ;  so  that  if  a  com- 

Sarison  were  made  between  the  acci- 
ents  which  occur  in  consequence  of 
this  amusement  and  those  that  happen 
in  other  sports,  such  as  horse-races 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  should 
perhaps  find  that  bull-fights,  however 
barbarous  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
still  do  not  deserve  all  the  anathemas 
with   which  foreigners  have  loaded 
them.     To  return  to  our  principal  ob- 
ject, how,  we  ask,  is  it  possible   to 
compare  an  amusement  which,  per- 
haps, may  not  cost  the  life  of  one  man 
during  many  years,  to  those  terrible 
shows  in  which  death  was  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spec- 
tators?   After  the  triumph  of  Trajan 
over  the  Dacians,  the  public  games 
lasted    twenty-three  days,  and    the 
fearful  number  of  6000  gladiators  were 
slain.     Such  were  the  amusements  at 
Borne,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but 
of  the  highest  classes;  such  were  the 
horrible  spectacles  required  by  a  peo- 
ple who  added  voluptuousness  to  the 


most  atrocious  cruelty.  This  is  a 
most  convincing  proof  of  what  I  have 
said,  viz.  that  manners  may  be  eife- 
minate  without  being  gentle,  and  that 
the  brutality  of  unbounded  luxury  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  instinct  of 
bloodthirsty  ferocity. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  spectacles 
should  be  tolerated  among  modem 
nations,  however  corrupt  their  man- 
ners may  be.  The  principle  of  cha- 
rity has  extended  its  empire  too  uni- 
versally for  such  excesses  to  be  re- 
newed. This  charity,  it  is  true,  does 
not  induce  men  to  do  all  the  good  to 
each  other  that  they  ought;  but,  at 
least,  it  prevents  their  coldly  perpe- 
trating evil,  and  assisting  quietly  at 
the  slaughter  of  their  brethren  to 
gratify  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
Christianity,  at  its  birth,  cast  into  so- 
ciety the  seed  of  this  aversion  to  ho- 
micide. Who  is  not  aware  of  the 
repugnance  of  Chnstians  for  the 
shows  of  the  Gentiles — a  repugnance 
prescribed  and  kept  alive  by  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  early  pastors  of  the 
Church?  It  was  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  Christian  charity  prohibited 
being  present  at  games  where  homi- 
cide mrmed  part  of  the  spectacle. 
"As  for  us,*'  said  one  of  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  early  ages,  "we  make 
little  difiPerence  between  committing 
murder  and  seeing  it  committed." 
(21.) 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MANNERS  BT 
THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Modern  society  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  be  distinguished  for  severity  and 
cruelty,  since  it  was  formed  out  of 
the  Romans  and  the  barbarians,  from 
both  of  whom  they  should  have  in- 
herited these  qualities.  Who  is  not 
aware  of  the  fierce  manners  of  the 
northern  barbarians  ?  The  histori- 
ans of  that  time  have  left  us  state- 
ments that  make  us  shudder  when  we 
read  them.  It  was  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  excusable  to  consider 
the  last  catastrophe  as  near,  when  so 
many  other  melancholy  ones  had  al- 
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ready  been  heaped  upon  humanity. 
The  imagmation  cannot  figure  to  it- 
self what  would  have  happened  to  the 
world  at  this  crisis  if  Christianity  had 
not  existed.  Even  supposing  that  so- 
ciety would  have  been  organised  anew 
under  one  form  or  another,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  private  and  public  relations 
would  have  remained  in  a  state  of  la- 
mentable disorder,  and  that  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  unjust  and  in- 
human. Thus  the  influence  of  the 
Church  on  civil  legislation  was  an 
inestimable  benefit ;  thus  even  the 
power  of  the  clergy  in  temporal  things 
was  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of 
the  highest  interests  of  society. 

Attacks  are  often  made  on  this 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy  and  this 
influence  of  the  Church  in  worldly 
affairs.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  this  power 
and  influence  were  brought  about  by 
the  very  nature  of  things ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  natural,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  assail  them  is  to  declaim 
in  vain  against  the  force  of  events,  of 
which  no  man  could  hinder  the  real- 
isation. This  power  and  influence,  be- 
sides, were  legitimate;  for  when  soci- 
ety is  in  danger,  nothing  can  be  more 
legitimate  than  that  that  which  can 
save  it  should  save  it.  Now,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  the  Church  alone 
could  save  society.  The  Church, 
which  is  not  an  abstract  being,  but  a 
real  and  substantial  society,  acted  on 
civil  society  by  real  and  substantial 
means.  If  the  purely  material  inte- 
rests of  society  were  in  question,  the 
minister  of  the  Church  ought  in  some 
way  or  other  to  take  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  interests.  These  reflec- 
tions are  so  natural  and  simple,  that 
their  truth  must  be  seen  by  good 
sense.  All  those  who  know  any  thing 
of  history  are  now  generally  agreed 
on  this  point;  and  if  we  are  not  aware 
how  much  it  generally  costs  the  hu- 
man mind  to  enter  on  the  path  of 
truth,  and,  above  all,  how  much  bad 
faith  there  has  been  in  the  examina- 
tion of  these  questions,  we  shall  have 
a  difliculty  in  understanding  th^t  so 
much  time  should  have  been  required 
to  bring  the  world  to  agree  on  a  thin^ 
which  is  apparent  to  those  who  read 


history.  But  let  us  return  to  our 
subject.  This  extraordinary  mixture 
of  the  cruelty  of  a  cultivated  but 
corrupted  people  with  the  atrocious 
ferocity  of  a  barbarous  one,  proud 
of  its  triumphs,  and  intoxicated  with 
blood  during  long  wars,  placed  in 
European  society  a  germ  of  severity 
and  cruelty  which  fermented  there 
for  ages,  and  of  which  we  find  the 
remains  at  a  late  period.  The  pre- 
cept of  Christian  charity  was  in  men's 
heads,  but  Roman  cruelty  and  bar- 
barian ferocity  still  prevailed  in  their 
hearts;  ideas  were  pure  and  benefi- 
cent, since  they  proceeded  from  a  re- 
ligion of  love,  but  they  encountered  a 
terrible  resistance  in  the  habits,  in 
the  manners,  in  the  institutions,  and 
in  the  laws,  for  all  these  were  more 
or  less  disfigured  by  the  two  mixed 
principles  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  constant 
and  obstinate  struggle  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  elements 
which  contended  with  her,  we  shall 
clearly  see  that  Christian  ideas  could 
never  have  prevailed  over  legislation 
and  manners,  if  Christianity  had  been 
a  religious  idea  abandoned  to  human 
caprice,  as  Protestants  imagine ;  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  be  realised  in 
a  powerful  institution,  in  a  strongly 
constituted  society,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Church,  I  wUl  point  out  some  of 
the  regulations  which  she  made  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  manners. 
Private  animosities  were  very  violent 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak;  and 
right  was  decided  by  force,  and  the 
world  was  threatened  w  th  becojning 
the  patrimony  of  the  strongest.  Pub- 
lic law  did  not  exist,  or  was  hurried 
away  and  confounded  by  outrages 
which  its  feeble  hand  could  never 
prevent  o^  repress;  it  ws^s  altogether 
powerless  in  rendering  manners  pa- 
cific, and  in  subjecting  men  to  re^«o9 
and  justice.  Then  we  see  that  the 
Church,  besides  the  instructions  and 
the  general  admonitions  inseparable 
from  her  sacred  mission,  adopted  at 
that  time  certain  measures  calculated 
to  restrain  the  torrent  of  violence 
which  ravjaged  and  destroyed  eyery 
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thing.  The  Council  of  Aries,  cele- 
brated in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tary,  between  443  and  452,  ordains  in 
its  50th  canon,  that  the  Church  shall 
be  interdicted  to  those  who  have  pub- 
lic animosities  until  they  become  re- 
conciled. The  Council  of  Angers, 
celebrated  in  453,  proscribes,  by  its 
3d  canon,  acts  of  violence  and  muti- 
lation. The  Council  of  Agde,  in  Lan- 
l^edoc,  celebrated  in  506,  ordains  in 
Its  31st  canon,  that  the  enemies  who 
would  not  be  reconciled  should  be 
admonished  by  the  priests,  and  ex- 
communicated if  they  did  not  follow 
their  apostolical  counsels. 

The  Franks  at  that  time  had  the 
custom  of  going  armed,  and  they  al- 
ways entered  the  churches  with  their 
arms.  It  will  be  understood  that  such 
a  custom  must  have  produced  great 
evils ;  the  house  of  prayer  was  often 
couTerted  into  an  arena  of  blood  and 
vengeance.  In  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venth century,  the  Council  of  Cha- 
lons-sur-Soane,  in  its  17th  canon, 
pronounces  excommunication  against 
all  laymen  who  excite  tumults,  or  draw 
their  swords  to  strike  any  one  in  the 
churches  or  in  their  precincts.  Thus 
we  see  the  prudence  and  foresight 
which  dictated  the  29th  canon  of  the 
third  Council  of  Orleans,  celebrated 
in  538,  which  forbids  any  one  to  be 
present  armed  at  mass  or  vespers.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  uniformity 
of  design  and  plan  pursued  by  the 
Church.  In  countries  the  most  distant 
from  each  other,  and  at  times  when 
communication  could  not  be  frequent, 
we  find  regulations  analogous  to  those 
which  we  have  pointed  out.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Lerida,  held  in  546,  ordains,  by 
its  7th  canon,  that  he  who  shall  have 
sworn  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
enemy,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  until  he  has  done  pen- 
ance for  his  oath  and  been  recon- 
ciled. 

Centuries  passed  awa/,  acts  of  vio- 
lence continued,  the  precept  of  fra- 
ternal charity,  which  obliges  us  to 
love  even  our  enemies,  always  met 
with  open  resistance  in  tbe  harsh 
character  and  fierce  passions  of  the 
descendants  of  the  barbarians;  but  the 


Church  did  not  cease  to  preach  the 
Divine  command;  she  continually  in- 
culcated and  laboured  to  render  it  efii- 
cacious  by  means  of  spiritual  penal- 
ties. More  than  400  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  celebration  of  the  Council  of 
Aries,  where  we  have  seen  the  church 
forbidden  to  those  who  were  openly  at 
variance;  the  Council  of  Worms,  held 
in  868,  pronounces,  in  its  41st  canon, 
excommunication  against  enemies  who 
refused  to  be  reconciled.  It  will  suf- 
fice, to  have  any  idea  of  the  disorders 
of  that  time,  to  know  whether  it  was 
possible  to  appease  the  violence  of  ani- 
mosities during  this  long  period.  One 
would  fancy  mat  the  Church  would 
have  been  wearied  of  inculcating  a 
precept  which  the  unhappy  state  of 
circumstances  so  often  rendered  fruit- 
less; but  such  was  not  the  case  :  she 
cont.nued  to  speak  as  she  had  spoken 
for  ages;  she  never  lost  her  confidence 
that  her  words  would  produce  fruit 
in  the  present,  and  would  be  fertile 
in  the  future.  Such  is  her  system ; 
one  would  think  that  she  heard  these 
words  constantly  repeated,  "  Cry  out, 
cry  out  without  ceasing ;  raise  thy 
voice  like  a  trumpet.'*  It  is  thus  that 
she  triumphs  over  all  resistance ;  when 
she  cannot  exeit  her  power  over  the 
will  of  a  nation,  she  makes  her  voice 
heard  with  indefatigable  diligence  in 
the  sanctuary.  There  she  assembles 
7000  who  have  not  bent  the  knee  to 
Baal ;  and  while  she  endeavours  to 
confirm  them  in  faith  and  good  works, 
she  protests,  in  the  name  of  God, 
against  those  who  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Let  us  imagine  that,  amid  the 
dissipation  and  distraction  of  a  po- 
pulous city,  we  enter  a  sacred  place, 
where  seriousness  and  moderation 
reign,  in  the  bosom  of  silence  and  re- 
ligious retirement;  there  a  minister  of 
the  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  a  chosen 
number  of  the  faithful,  utters  from 
time  to  time  some  serious  and  solemn 
words.  This  is  the  personification  of 
the  Church  in  times  disastrous  from 
weakened  faith  and  corrupted  morals. 
One  of  the  rules  of  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been,  not  to  bend 
before  the  powerfuL  When  she  has 
proclaimed  a  law,  she  has  proclaimed 
it  for  all,  without  distinction  of  rank. 
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In  the  time  of  the  power  of  those 
petty  tyrants,  who,  under  diiferent 
names,  persecuted  the  people,  this 
conduct  of  the  Church  contributed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  render 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  popular;  for 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  make  a 
law  tolerable  to  the  people  than  to 
show  that  it  applied  to  nobles,  and 
even  to  kings.  At  the  times  of  which 
we  speak,  hatred  and  violence  among 
plebeians  were  severely  proscribed; 
but  the  same  law  extended  to  great 
men  and  royalty.  A  short  time  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
England,  we  find  a  very  curious  ex- 
ample in  that  country  a  propos  to  this 
question.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
excommunication  pronounced  against 
three  kings  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
the  same  town;  all  these  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Council  to  do  penance 
for  the  crimes  which  they  had  com- 
mitted." The  town  of  LlandaflF,  in 
Wales,  within  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Canterbury,  witnessed  the  celebra- 
tion of  three  Councils  in  the  year  560. 
In  the  first,  Monric,  king  of  Glamor- 
gan, was  excommunicated  for  having 
put  to  death  King  Cinetha,  although 
ne  had  sworn  the  peace  on  the  sacred 
relics;  in  the  second.  King  Morcant 
was  excommunicated  for  having  put  to 
death  Friac,  his  uncle,  in  whose  favour 
he  had  equally  sworn  the  peace;  in 
the  third.  King  Guidnert  was  excom- 
municated for  having  put  to  death 
his  brother,  the  competitor  for  the 
throne. 

Thus  these  barbarian  chiefs,  just 
changed  into  kings,  and  prone  to 
slaughter,  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  a  superior 
power,  and  to  expiate  by  penance  the 
murder  of  their  relatives  and  the  viola- 
tion of  sacred  engagements ;  it  is  use- 
less to  point  out  how  much  this  must 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  manners.  **  It  was  easy,"  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  will  say — those 
who  endeavour  to  lower  the  merit  of 
her  acts  — "  it  was  easy  to  preach 
gentleness  of  manners,  to  impose  the 
observance  of  Divine  precepts  on 
chiefs  whose  power  was  limited,  and 
who  had  only  the  name  of  kings ;  it 
was  easy  to  manage  those  petty  bar- 


barian chiefs,  who,  rendered  fanatical 
by  a  religion  of  which  they  under- 
stood nothing,  humbly  bowed  before 
the  first  priest  who  ventured  to  me- 
nace them  on  the  part  of  God.  But 
of  what  importance  was  that  ?  What 
influence  could  it  have  on  the  course 
of  great  events  ?  The  history  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation  presents  a  vast 
theatre,  where  events  must  be  studied 
on  a  large  scale,  and  where  "none  but 
the  most  important  scenes  exercised 
any  influence  on  the  spirit  of  nations." 
Let  us  observe,  that  these  petty  bar- 
barian kings  were  the  origin  of  the 
principal  families  which  now  occupy 
the  most  important  thrones  of  the 
world.  To  place  the  germ  of  real 
civilisation  in  their  hearts,  was  to 
graft  the  tree  which  was  one  day  to 
overshadow  the  earth.  But  without 
staying  to  show  the  futility  of  such 
reasoning,  and  as  our  oj  ponents  de- 
sire great  scenes  capable  of  influenc- 
ing European  manners  on  a  large 
scale,  let  us  open  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  ages,  and  we  shall 
soon  find  a  page  which  redounds  to 
the  eternal  honour  of  Catholicity. 
The  whole  of  the  known  world  was 
subject  to  an  emperor,  whose  name, 
then  universally  venerated,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  respected  by  the  remotest 
posterity.  In  an  important  city,  the 
rebellious  inhabitants  put  to  death  the 
commander  of  the  garrison;  the  em- 
peror, transported  with  anger,  orders 
them  to  be  exterminated.  Returning 
to  himself,  he  revokes  the  order  ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  the  order  was  executed, 
and  thousands  of  victims  had  been 
involved  in  the  horrible  carnage ;  at 
the  news  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe, 
a  bishop  quits  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, leaves  the  city,  and  writes  to 
him  in  this  grave  language :  **  I  dare 
not  oflFer  the  sacrifice  if  vou  attempt 
to  be  present  at  it;  the  blood  of  one 
innocent  person  would  suflice  to  for- 
bid me ;  how.much  more  the  massacre 
of  a  large  number  ?"  The  emperor, 
confident  in  his  power,  takes  no  notice 
of  this  letter,  and  goes  towards  the 
church.  When  he  arrives  at  the  door, 
he  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
venerable  man,  who,  with  a  grave  and 
stem  countenance,  stops  him,  and  for- 
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bids  him  to  enter  the  church.  "  Thou 
hast  imitated  David  in  crime/'  he 
says;  "  imitate  him  also  in  penance." 
The  emperor  yields,  humbles  himself, 
and  submits  to  the  regulations  of  the 
bishop  ;  and  religion  and  humanity 
gain  an  immortal  triumph.  This  un- 
happy city  was  Thessaion'ca ;  the 
emperor  was  Theodosius ;  the  pre- 
late was  St.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of 
Milan. 

We  find  face  to  face,  in  this  sublime 
fact,  force  and  justice  personified. 
Justice  triumphs  over  force;  but  why? 
Because  he  who  represents  justice  re- 
presents it  in  the  name  of  Heaven ; 
because  the  sacred  vestments  and  the 
imposing  attitude  of  the  man  who 
stops  the  emperor  reminds  Theodo- 
sius of  the  divine  mission  of  the  holy 
bishop,  and  of  the  ofiice  which  he  holds 
in  the  sacred  ministry.  Put  a  philoso- 
pher in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  and  tell 
him  to  arrest  the  proud  culprit  by 
an  injunction  of  doing  penance,  and 
you  will  see  whether  human  wisdom 
can  do  as  much  as  the  Catholic  priest 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God.  Put, 
if  you  please,  a  bishop  of  the  Church, 
who  has  acknowledged  spiritual  su- 
premacy in  the  civil  power,  and  you 
will  see  whether  in  his  mouth  words 
have  the  same  effect  in  obtaining  so 
glorious  a  triumph.  The  spirit  of  the 
Church  was  always  the  same ;  her 
aims  were  always  direct**d  towards  the 
same  end ;  her  language  was  always 
equally  strict,  equally  strong,  whether 
she  spoke  to  the  Roman  plebeian  or 
a  barbarian,  whether  she  addressed 
her  admonitions  to  a  patrician  of  the 
empire  or  to  a  noble  German.  She 
was  no  more  afraid  of  the  purple  of 
the  Csesars  than  of  the  frowns  of  the 
long-haired  kings.  The  power  which 
she  possessed  during  the  middle  ages 
was  not  exclusively  owing  to  her  hav- 
ing preserved  alone  the  light  of  science 
and  the  principles  of  government;  but 
it  was  also  owing  to  the  invincible 
firmness,  which  no  resistance  and  no 
attack  could  destroy.  What  would 
Protestantism  have  effected  in  such 
difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances? 
Without  authority,  without  a  centre 
of  action,  without  security  for  her 
own  faith,  without  confidence  in  her 


resources,  what  means  would  she  have 
had  to  assist  her  in  restraining  the 
torrent  of  violence — that  impetuous 
torrent,  which,  after  having  inundated 
the  world,  was  about  to  destroy  the 
remains  of  ancient  civilisation,  and 
opposed  to  all  attempts  at  social  re- 
organisation an  obstacle  almost  in- 
surmountable ?  Catholicism,  with  its 
ardent  faith,  its  powerful  authority, 
its  undivided  unity,  its  well-compacted 
hierarchy,  was  able  to  undertake  the 
lofty  enterprise  of  improving  man- 
ners ;  and  it  brought  to  the  under- 
taking that  constancy  which  is  in- 
spired by  conscious  strength,  and  that 
boldness  which  animates  a  mind  that 
is  secure  of  triumph. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine 
that  the  conduct  ofthe  Church,  in  her 
mission  of  improving  manners,  always 
brought  her  into  collision  with  force. 
We  also  see  her  employ  indirect 
means,  limit  her  demands  to  what  she 
could  obtain,  and  ask  for  as  little,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  much,  as  possible. 
In  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  given 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  813,  and  con- 
sisting of  twenty-six  articles,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  con- 
firmation and  r^sum^  ofthe  five  coun- 
cils held  a  little  before  in  France, 
we  find  in  an  appendix  of  two  arti- 
cles the  method  of  proceeding  judici- 
ally against  those  who,  under  pretext 
of  the  right  called  faida,  excite  tu- 
mults on  Sundaj's,  holidays,  and  also 
on  working-days.  We  have  already 
seen  above  that  they  had  recourse  to 
the  holy  relics,  to  give  greater  au- 
thority to  the  oaths  of  peace  and 
friendship  taken  by  kings  towards 
each  other — an  august  act,  in  which 
Heaven  was  invoked  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  establish 
peace  on  earth.  We  see  in  the  capi- 
tulary which  we  have  just  quoted, 
that  the  respect  for  Sundays  and>  ho- 
lidays was  made  use  of  to  prepare 
the  abolition  ot  the  barbarous  custom 
which  authorised  the  relations  of  a 
murdered  man  to  avenge  his  death  in 
the  blood  of  the  murderer.  The  de- 
plorable state  of  European  society  at 
that  time  is  vividly  painted  by  the 
means  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  compelled  to  use,  to  diminish  in 
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some  degree  the  disasters  occasioned 
by  the  prevailing  violence.  Not  to 
attack,  not  to  maltreat  any  one,  not  to 
have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  re- 
paration or  to  gratify  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance, appears  to  us  to  be  so  lust,  so 
reasonable,  and  so  natural,  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  another  way  of 
acting.  If,  now,  a  law  were  promul- 
gated, to  forbid  one  to  attack  one's 
enemy  on  such  or  such  a  day,  at 
such  or  such  an  hour,  it  would  appear 
to  us  the  height  of  folly  and  extra- 
vagance. But  it  was  not  so  at  that 
time ;  such  prohibitions  were  made 
continually,  not  in  obscure  hamlets, 
but  in  great  towns,  in  very  numerous 
assemblies,  when  bishops  were  present 
in  hundreds,  said  to  which  iiocked 
counts,  dukes,  princes,  and  kings. 
This  law,  by  which  authority  was 
glad  to  make  the  principles  of  justice 
respected,  at  least  on  certain  days, 
— principally  on  the  great  solemni- 
ties,—this  law,  which  now  would  ap- 
pear to  us  so  strange,  was,  in  a  cef  tain 
way  and  for  a  long  period,  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  public  and  private  law 
in  Kurope.  It  will  be  understood  that 
I  allude  to  the  truce  of  God,  a  privi- 
lege of  peace  very  necessary  at  that 
time,  as  we  see  it  very  often  renewed 
in  various  countries.  Of  all  that  I 
might  say  on  this  point,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  selecting  a  few  of 
the  decisions  of  Councils  at  the  time. 
The  Council  of  Tubuza,  in  the  diocese 
of  EIne,  in  Roussillon,  held  by  Gui- 
fred  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  1041, 
established  the  truce  of  God  from  the 
evening  of  Friday  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. Nobody  during  that  time  could 
take  any  thing  by  force,  or  revenge 
any  injury,  or  require  any  pledge  in 
surety.  Those  who  violated  this  de- 
cree were  liable  to  the  same  legal 
composition  as  if  they  had  merited 
death;  in  default  of  which,  they  were 
excommunicated  and  banished  from 
the  country. 

The  practice  of  this  ecclesiastical 
regulation  was  considered  so  advan- 
tageous, that  many  other  Councils 
were  held  in  France  during  the  same 
year,  on  the  same  subject.  Moreover, 
care  was  taken  frequently  to  repeat 
the  obligation,  as  we  see  by  the  Coun- 


cil.of  St.  Qilles,  in  Languedoc,  held  in 
1042,  and  by  that  of  Narbonne,  held 
in  1045.  In  spite  of  these  repeated 
efforts,  the  Church  did  not  obtain  all 
the  desired  fruit;  this  is  indicated  by 
the  changes  which  we  observe  in  tfa^ 
regulations  of  the  law.  Thus  we  see 
that,  in  the  year  1047,  the  truce  of 
God  was  fixed  for  a  less  time  than  in 
1041;  the  Council  of  Teluffis,  in  the 
same  diocese  of  Elne,  held  in  1047, 
only  ordains  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
any  one  in  all  the  comti  of  Roussillon 
to  attack  his  enemy  between  the  hours 
of  none  on  Sunday  and  prime  on 
Monday;  the  laiv  was  then  much  less 
extensive  than  in  1041,  when,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  truce  of  God  was  ex- 
tended from  Friday  evening  till  Mon- 
day morning.  We  find  in  the  same 
Council  a  remarkable  regulation,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  preserve  from 
all  attack  men  who  were  going  to 
church  or  returning  from  it,  or  who 
were  accompanying  women.  In  1054, 
the  truce  of  God  had  gained  ground ; 
we  see  it  extended,  not  only  from 
Friday  evening  till  Monday  morning 
after  sunrise,  but  over  considerable 
periods  of  the  year.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  Council  of  Narbonne,  held  by 
Archbishop  Guifred,  in  1045,  after 
having  included  in  the  truce  of  God 
the  time  from  Friday  evening  till 
Monday  morning,  declares  it  obliga- 
tory during  the  following  periods : 
from  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  till 
tlie  octave  of  the  Epiphany ;  from 
Quinquagesima  Sunday  till  the  octave 
of  Easter ;  from  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing the  Ascension  till  the  octave  of 
Pentecost ;  the  festival  days  of  Our 
Lady,  of  St.  Peter,  of  St.  Laurence,  of 
St.  Michael,  of  All  Saints,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, of  SS.  Just  and  Pasteur,  titularies 
of  the  (Church  of  Narbonne,  and  all 
fasting  days,  under  pain  of  anathema 
and  perpetual  banishment.  The  same 
Council  gives  some  other  regulations, 
so  beautifiil  that  we  cannot  pass  them 
over  in  silence,  when  we  are  engaged 
in  showing  the  influence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  improving  manners. 
The  9th  canon  forbids  cutting  down 
olive-trees ;  a  reason  for  it  is  given, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  jurists,  will  not 
appear  sufficiently  general  or   ade- 
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qaate,  bnt  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  is  a  beautiful 
symbol  of  the  beneficial  influence  ex- 
ercised over  society  by  religion.    This 
is  th«  reason  given  by  the  Council  l 
"It  is,"  it  says,  *Uhat  the  oHve-trees 
ntay  furnish  matter  for  the  holy  chrism, 
amd  feed  the  lamps  that  hum  in  the 
churches.**   Such  a  reason  was  sure  to 
produce  ntore  effect  than  any  that 
could  be  drawn  from  Ulpian  and  Jus- 
tinian.    It  is  ordained  in  the  10th 
canon  that  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
shall  enjoy  at  all  times  the  security 
of  the  truce  ;  the  same  favour  is  ex- 
tended by  the  11th  canon  to  all  houses 
within  thirty  paces  of  the  churches. 
The  18th  canon  forbids  those  who 
have  a  suit  to  take  any  active  steps, 
to  commit  the  least  violence,  until  the 
cause  has  been  judged  in  presence  of 
the  bishop  and  lord  of  the  place;   The 
other  canons  forbid  the  robbing  of 
merchants  and  pilgrims,  and  tiie  com- 
mission of  wrong  against  any  one, 
under  pain  of  b^ng  separated  from 
the  Church,  if  the  er  me  be  committed 
during  the  time  of  the  truce. 

In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the 
11th  century,  we  see  the  salutary 
practice  of  the  truce  of  God  more 
and  more  inculcated ;  the  Popes  in- 
terpose their  authority  in  its  favour. 
At  the  Council  of  Gironne,  held  by 
Cardinal  Hugues-le-Blanc,  in  1068, 
the  truce  of  God  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Alexander  II.,  under  pain 
of  excommunication;  the  Conncil  held 
in  1080,  at  LiUebonne,  in  Normandy, 
gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  tne 
truce  was  then  eeneralw  established, 
since  it  ordains,  oy  its  first  canon  to 
bishops  and  lords,  to  take  care  that  it 
was  observed,  and  to  inflict  on  ofien- 
ders  against  it  censures  and  other 
penalties.  In  the  year  1093,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Troja,  in  Apulia,  held  by  Urban 
IL,  continues  the  truce  of  God.  To 
judge  of  tlie  extent  of  this  canonical 
regulation,  we  should  know  that  this 
Conncil  consisted  of  sixty-five  bishops. 
The  number  was  much  greater  at  tne 
Council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
held  by  the  same  Urban  11.,  in  1095 ; 
it  reckoned  no  less  than  thirteen  arch- 
bishops, 220  bishops,  and  a  gpreat  num- 
ber of  abbots.  The  first  canon  of  this 


Council  confirms  the  truce  for  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday ; 
it  wills,  moreover,  that  it  should  be 
observed  on  all  the  days  of  the  week, 
with  respect  to  mbuks,  clergy,  and 
women.  The  canons  29  and  30  or- 
dain, that  if  a  man  pursued  by  an 
enemy  take  refuge  near  a  cross,  he 
shall  be  in  safety,  as  if  he  had  found 
asylum  in  a  church.  The  sublime 
sign  of  redemption,  after  having  given 
salvation  to  the  world,  by  drinkiug 
on  Calvary  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  had  already  proved  a  refuge, 
during  the  sack  of  Rome,  to  those 
who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  centuries  later,  we  find  it 
erected  on  the  roads,  to  save  the  un- 
fortunate, who,  by  embracing  it,  es- 
caped their  enemies,  who  were  thus 
deterred  from  vengeance. 

The  Conncil  of  Rouen,  held  in  1096, 
extending  still  further  the  benefit  of 
the  truce,  ordains  the  observance  of 
it  from  the  Sunday  before  Ash- Wed- 
nesday till  the  second  feast  after  the 
octave  of  Pentecost,  from  sunset  on 
Wednesday  preceding  Advent  to  the 
octave  of  Epiphany,  and  every  week 
fh>m  Friday  after  sunset  till  the  Mon- 
day following  at  sunrise  ;  in  fine,  on 
all  the  feasts  and  vigils  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Apostles.    The  2d  canon  of 
the  same  Council  secures  perpetual 
peace  to  all  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns, 
to  women,  to  pilgrims,  to  merchants 
and  their  servants,  to  oxen  and  horses 
of  labour,  to  carmen  and  labourers ; 
it  gives  the  same  privileges  to  all  lands 
that  belong  to  sacred  institutions;  all 
such  persons,  animals,  and  lands  are 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  piUage 
and  all  kinds  of  violence.     At  this 
time  the  law  felt  itself  stronger ;  it 
could  now  call  for  obedience  in  a 
firmer  tone  ;  we  see,  indeed,  that  the 
third  canon  of  the  same  Council  enjoins 
all  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve 
to  engage  by  oath  to  observe  the  truce ; 
in  the  &urth  canon'^  all  who  refuse  to 
take  this  oath  are  excommunicated. 
Some  years  after,  in  1 1 1 5,  the  truce,  in- 
stead of  comprising  certain  stated  parts 
of  the  year,  embraces  whole  years ;  the 
Council  of  Traja,  in  La  Pouiile,  held 
in  that  year  by  Pope  Pascal,  estab- 
lishes the  truce  for  three  years. 
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The  Popes  pursued  with  ardour  the 
work  thus  commenced  ;  they  sanc- 
tioned it  with  their  authority,  and 
extendi  the  observance  of  the  truce 
by  means  of  their  influence,  then  uni- 
versal and  powerful  over  all  Europe. 
Although  the  truce  was  apparently 
only  a  testimony  of  respect  paid  to 
religion  by  the  violent  passions  which, 
in  her  favour,  consented  to  suspend 
their  hostilities,  it  was,  in  reality,  a 
triumph  of  right  over  might,  and  one 
of  the  most  admirable  devices  ever 
used  to  improve  the  manners  of  a 
barbarous  people.  The  man  who, 
during  four  days  of  the  week,  and 
during  long  periods  of  the  year,  was 
compelled  to  suspend  the  exercise  of 
force,  was  necessarily  led  to  more 
gentle  manners  ;  he  must,  in  the  end, 
entirely  renounce  it.  The  difficulty 
is,  not  to  convince  a  man  that  he  does 
ill,  but  to  make  him  lose  the  habit  of 
doing  so ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
habits  are  engjfndered  by  the  repe- 
tition of  actts,  and  are  lost  when  they 
cease  for  a  time.  Nothing  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  Christian  soul  than 
to  see  5ie  Popes  labour  to  maintain 
and  extend  this  truce.  They  renew 
the  command  of  it  with  a  power  the 
more  efficacious  and  universal  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  iHshops  who 
assist  at  the  Councils  where  their 
supreme  authority  presides.  At  the 
Council  of  Kheims,  opened  by  Pope 
Calixtus  II.  in  person,  in  1119,  a  de- 
cree confirming  the  truce  is  promul- 
gated. Thirteen  archbishops,  more 
than  two  hundred  bishops,  and  a  great 
number  of  abbots  and  ecclesiastics, 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  assisted 
at  this  Council.  The  same  command 
is  renewed  at  the  General  Council  of 
Lateran,  held  under  the  care  of  the 
same  PontiflF,  Calixtus  II.,  in  1123. 
There  were  assembled  more  than  300 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  more 
than  600  abbots.  In  1 1 30,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held  by 
Innocent  II.,  insists  on  the  same  point, 
and  repeats  the  regulations  concern- 
ing the  observance  of  the  truce.  The 
Council  of  Avignon,  held  in  1209,  by 
Hugh  Bishop  of  Riez,  and  Milon, 
notary  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  both 
legates  of  the  Holy  See,  confirms  the 


laws  before  enacted  on  the  subject  of 
the  peace  and  the  truce,  and  condemns 
the  rebellious  who  dare  to  infringe 
them.  In  the  year  121 5,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  MontpeHier,  assembled  by  Ro- 
bert de  Cour<^n,  and  presided  over 
by  Cardinal  Benavent,  in  his  office  as 
legate  of  the  province,  ail  the  regula- 
tions established  at  different  times  for 
the  public  safety,  and  more  recently 
to  secure  peace  between  lord  and  lord, 
and  town  and  town,  are  renewed  and 
confirmed. 

Those  who  have  regarded  the  in- 
tervention of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  civil  affairs  as  an  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  public  authority,  should  tell 
us  how  it  is  possible  to  usurp  that 
which  does  not  exist,  and  how  a 
power  which  is  unable  to  exercise  the 
authority  which  ought  to  belong  to 
it  can  reasonably  complain  when  that 
authority  passes  into  the  hands  of 
those  wno  have  force  and  skill  to 
make  use  of  it.  At  that  time,  the 
public  authority  did  not  at  all  com^ 
plain  of  these  pretended  usurpations. 
Governments  and  nations  looked  upon 
them  as  just  and  legitimate ;  for,  as 
we  have  said  above,  they  were  natural 
and>  necessary,  they  were  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  events,  they 
were  the  result  of  the  situation  of 
affairs.  Certainly,  it  would  now  seem 
extraordinary  to  see  bishops  provide 
for  the  security  of  roads,  publisn  edicts 
against  incendiaries,  against  robbers, 
against  those  who  cut  .down  olive> 
trees  and  commit  other  injuries  of 
the  kind  ;  but,  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  this  proceeding  was  very 
natural,  and  more,  it  was  necessary. 
Thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Church,  to 
that  incessant  solicitude  which  has 
been  since  so  inconsiderately  blamed, 
the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice, 
in  which  we  now  dwell  in  peace,  were 
laid ;  an  organisation  was  realised 
which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  influence  of  religion  and 
the  action  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
If  you  wish  to  know  whether  any 
fact  of  which  you  have  to  judge  is 
the  result  of  the  nature  of  things,  or 
the  fruit  of  well-contrived  combina- 
tions, observe  the  manner  in  which  it 
appears,  the  places  where  it  takes  its 
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rise,  the  times  which  witness  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  if  you  shall  find  it 
reproduced  at  once  in  places  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  by  men  who 
can  have  had  no  concert,  be  assured 
that  it  is  not  the  result  of  human 
contrivance,  but  of  the  force  of  things.. 
These  conditions  are  found  united  in 
a  palpable  manner  in  the  action  ot 
the  ecclesiastical  power  on  public  af- 
fairs. Open  the  Councils  of  those 
times,  and  every  where  the  same  facts 
meet  your  eyes  ;  thus,  to  quote  a  few 
examples,  the  Council  of  Pulentia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon,  held  in  1129, 
decrees,  in  its  12th  canon,  exile  or  se- 
clusion in  a  monastery,  against  those 
who  attack  the  clergy,  monks,  mer- 
chants, pilgrims,  and  women.  Let 
us  pass  into  France ;  the  Coimcil  of 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  held  in  1 130, 
pronounces,  in  its  13th  canon,  excom- 
munication against  incendiaries.  In 
1157,  the  Council  of  Kheims,  in  the 
3d  canon,  orders  to  be  respected,  dur- 
ing war,  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  of 
monks,  women,  travellers,  labourers, 
and  vine-dressers.  Let  us  pass  into 
Italy;  the  Ilth  Council  of  Lateran,  a 
General  Council,  convoked  in  1179, 
forbids,  in  its  92d  canon,  to  maltreat 
or  disturb  monks,  clergy,  pilgrims, 
merchants,  peasants,  either  travelling 
or  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, and  animals  labouring  m  the 
fields.  In  its  24th  canon,  the  same 
Council  excommunicates  those  who 
make  slaves  of,  or  rob.  Christians  on 
voyages  of  commerce,  or  for  other 
lawful  purposes  ;  those  who  plunder 
the  shipwrecked  are  subjected  to  the 
same  penalty,  unless  they  make  resti- 
tution. Let  us  transport  ourselves  to 
England ;  there  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
held  in  1222,  by  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  forbids, 
by  its  20th  canon,  any  one  to  have 
robbers  in  their  service.  In  Sweden, 
the  Council  of  Arbogen,  held  in  1396, 
by  Henry  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  di- 
rects, by  its  5th  canon,  that  church- 
burial  shall  be  refused  to  pirates, 
ravishers,  incendiaries,  highway  rob- 
bers, oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  other 
malefactors  ;  so  that  in  all  parts,  and 
at  the  same  periods,  we  see  the  same 
£tct  appear,  viz.  the  Church  struggling 


against  injustice  and  violence,  and  en- 
deavouring to  substitute  in  their  stead 
the  empire  of  law  and  justice. 

In  what  spirit  must  they  read  the 
history  of  the  Church,  who  do  not 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  multitude  of  re- 
gulations, scarcely  indicated  here,  all 
tending  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong  ?  The  clergy  and  monks, 
on  account  of  the  weakness  conse- 
quent on  their  peaceful  profession, 
find  in  the  canons  which  we  have 
just  quoted  peculiar  protection ;  but 
the  same  is  granted  to  females,  to  pil- 
grims, to  merchants,  to  villagers,  tra- 
velling, or  engaged  in  rural  labours, 
and  to  beasts  of  labour  —  in  a  word, 
to  all  that  is  weak  ;  and  observe,  that 
this  protection  is  not  a  mere  passing 
eflFort  of  generosity,  but  a  system  prac- 
tised in  widely  different  places,  con- 
tinued for  centuries,  developed  and 
applied  by  all  the  means  that  charity 
suggests  —  a  system  inexhaustible  in 
resources  and  contrivances,  both  in 
producing  good  and  in  preventing 
evil.  And  surely  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Church  was  influenced  in 
this  by  views  of  self-interest :  what 
interested  motive  could  she  have  in 
preventing  the  spoliation  of  an  ob- 
scure traveller,  the  violence  inflicted 
on  a  poor  labourer,  or  the  insult  of- 
fered to  a  defenceless  woman  ?  The 
spirit  which  then  animated  her,  what- 
ever might  be  the  abuses  which  were 
introduced  during  unhappy  times,  was, 
as  it  now  is,  the  spirit  of  God  H'mself 
—  that  spirit  which  continually  com- 
municates to  her  so  marked  an  incli- 
nation towards  goodness  and  justice, 
and  always  urges  her  to  realise,  by 
any  possible  means,  her  sublime  de- 
sires. I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  Church  to  banish  the  dominion 
of  force  from  the  bosom  of  society 
were  likely  to  improve  manners.  I 
now  speak  only  of  times  of  peace  ; 
for  I  need  not  stay  to  prove  that 
during  time  of  war  that  influence 
must  have  had  the  happiest  results. 
The  v{B  victis  of  the  ancients  has  dis- 
appeared from  modern  history,  thanks 
to  the  divine  religion  which  knew  how 
to  inspire  man  with  new  ideas  and 
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new  feelings — thanks  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  zeal  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives  has  softened  the  fierce 
maxims  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  we 
haTe  seen,  had^  considered  it  necessary 
to  take  from  brave  men  the  hope  of 
being  redeemed  from  servitude,  when 
by  the  chances  of  war  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The 
reader  may  revert  to  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  this  work,  and  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  fifteenth  note,  where 
there  are,  in  the  original  text,  nume- 
rous documents  which  may  be  quoted 
in  support  of  our  assertion  ;  he  will 
thus  he  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  charity, 
disinterestedness,  and  indeftitigable 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate,  who  groaned  in 
bondage  in  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies. We  must  also  consider  that, 
slavery  once  abolished,  the  system 
was  necessarily  improved;  for  it  those 
who  surrendered  could  no  longer  be 
put  to  death,  or  be  kept  in  slavery, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  re- 
tain th^m  for  the  time  necessary  to 
prevent  their  doing  mischief,  or  until 
they  were  ransomed.  Now,  this  is 
the  modern  system,  which  consists  in 
retaining  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  until  they  are  exchanged. 

Although  the  amelioration  of  man- 
tiers,  as  I  have  said  above,  consists, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  exclusion 
of  rorce,  we  must  yet  avoid  consider- 
ing this  exclusion  of  force  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  believing  that  such  an  order 
of  things  was  possible  by  virtue  of  the 
mere  development  of  mind.  All  is 
connected  in  this  world ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  constitute  the  real  improve- 
ment of  manners,  that  they  avoid  vio- 
lence as  much  as  possible;  they  must 
also  be  benevolent.  As  long  as  they 
are  not  so,  they  will  be  less  gentle 
than  enervated  ;  the  use  of  force  will 
not  be  banished  from  society,  but  it 
will  remain  artificially  disguised.  It 
will  be  understood,  then,  that  we  are 
obliged  here  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
principle  whence  European  civilisa- 
tion has  drawn  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence which  distinguisnes  it;  we  shall 
thus  succeed  in  showing  that  the  gen- 
tleness of  our  present  manners  is  prin- 


cipally owing  to  Catholicism.  There 
is,  besides,  in  the  examination  of  the 
principle  of  benevolence,  so  much  im- 
portance of  its  own,  independently 
of  its  connection  with  the  question 
which  now  occupies  us,  that  we  can- 
not avoid  devoting  some  pages  to  it, 
in  the  course  of  an  analytical  review 
of  the  elements  of  our  civilisation.  (22.) 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

OK  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
BENEFICENCE  IN  EUROPE. 

Never  will  manners  be  perfectly  gen- 
tle without  the  existence  of  public 
beneficence ;  so  that  gentleness  of 
manners  and  beneficence,  although 
distinct,  are  sisters.  Public  benefi- 
cence, properly  so  called,  was  un- 
known among  the  ancients.  Indi- 
viduals might  be  beneAcent  there, 
but  society  was  without  compassion. 
Thus,  the  foundation  of  public  esta- 
blishments of  beneficence  formed  no 
part  of  the  system  of  administration 
among  ancient  nations.  What,'  then, 
did  l£ev  do  nHth  the  unfortunate  ? 
We  will  answer  with  the  autiiof  of 
the  G^ie  de  ChrigHanisme,  that  they 
had  no  resources  but  infimticide  and 
slavery.  Christianity  having  become 
predominant  every  where,  we  see  the 
authority  of  the  Church  employed  in 
destroying  the  remains  of  cruel  cus- 
toms. In  the  year  442,  the  Council 
ofVaison,  establishing  a  regulation 
for  the  legitimate  possession  of  found- 
lings, decrees  ecclesiastical  censure 
against  those  who  disturb  by  impor- 
tunate reproaches  charitable  persons 
who  have  received  children.  The 
Council  adopts  this  measure  with  the 
view  of  protecting  a  beneficent  cus- 
tom ;  for,  adds  the  canon,  tkeae  chU- 
dren  were  exposed  to  be  eaten  by  dogs. 
There  were  still  fonnd  fathers  unna- 
tural enough  to  kill  their  children. 
The  Council  of  Lerida,  held  in  546, 
imposes  seven  years  of  penance  on 
those  who  Commit  such  a  Crime ;  and 
that  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  forbids, 
in  its  17th  canon,  parents  to  commit 
this  crime.  Still,  the  difiiculty  did 
not  consist  in  correcting  these  ex- 
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cesses  ;  crimes  thus  opposed  to  the 
first  notions  of  morality — so  much 
in  contradiction  to  the  feelings  of 
nature — tended  to  their  own  extirpa- 
tion. The  difficulty  consisted  in  find- 
ing proper  means  to  organise  a  vast 
system  of  beneficence,  to  provide  con- 
stant succour,  not  only  for  children, 
but  for  old  men,  for  the  sick,  for  the 
poor  incapable  of  living  by  their  own 
labour ;  in  a  word,  for  all  the  neces- 
sitous. Familiarised  as  we  are  with 
such  a  system  universally  established, 
we  see  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  sim- 
ple and  naturiQ  ;  we  can  hardly  find 
any  merit  in  it.  But  let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  such  institutions 
do  not  exist ;  let  us  transport  our- 
selves to  the  times  when  there  was 
not  even  the  first  idea  of  them,  what 
continued  efforts  would  there  not  be 
reqiiired  to  establish  and  organise 
them ! 

It  is  clear  that  by  the  mere  exten- 
sion of  Christian  charity  in  the  world 
the  various  wants  of  humanity  must 
have  been  more  frequently  succoured, 
and  with  more  efficacy,  than  they  were 
before  ;  and  this  even  if  we  suppose 
that  the  exercise  of  charity  was  li- 
mited to  purely  individual  means. 
Assuredly  there  would  always  have 
been  a  great  number  of  the  ^Eiithful 
who  would  have  remembered  the  doc- 
trines and  example  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  Saviour  did  not  content  Himself 
with  teachine  us  by  His  discourses  the 
obligation  of  loving  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves,  not  with  a  barren  affec- 
tion, but  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the 
naked ;  by  visiting  the  sick  and  pri- 
soners He  showed  us  in  His  own  con- 
duct a  model  of  the  practice  of  charity. 
He  could  have  shown  in  a  thousand 
ways  the  power  which  belonged  to 
Him  in  heaveif  and  on  earth ;  His 
voice  could  have  controlled  all  the 
elements,  stopped  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  and  suspended  all  the  laws  of 
nature ;  but  He  delighted  above  all 
in  displajdng  His  beneficence ;  He 
onl^  attested  His  divinity  by  miracles 
which  healed  or  consoled  the  unfor- 
tunate. His  whole  life  is  summed  up 
in  the  sublime  simplicity  of  these  two 
words  of  the  sacred  text :  pertransiit 


benefaciendo;   He  went  about  doing 
good. 

Whatever  good  might  be  expected 
from  Christian  charity  when  left  to 
its  own  inspiration,  and  acting  in  a 
sphere  purely  individual,  it  was  not 
aesirable  to  leave  it  in  this  state.  It 
was  necessary  to  realise  it  in  perma- 
nent institutions,  and  not  to  leave  the 
consolation  of  the  unfortunate  to  the 
mercy  of  man  and  passing  circum- 
stances ;  this  is  the  reason  why  there 
was  so  much  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
the  idea  of  founding  establishments  of 
beneficence.  It  was  the  Church  that 
conceived  and  executed  this  idea. 
Therein  she  only  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular case  her  general  rule  of  conduct ; 
which  is,  never  to  leave  to  the  will  of 
individuals  what  can  be  connected 
with  an  institution:  and  observe,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strength 
inherent  in  all  that  belongs  to  Catho- 
licism. As  the  principle  of  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  preserves  to  her 
unity  and  constancy  therein,  so  the 
rule  of  intrusting  every  thing  to  in- 
stitutions secures  the  solidity  and  du- 
ration of  all  her  works.  These  two 
principles  have  an  intimate  connexion ; 
for  if  you  examine  them  attentively, 
the  one  supposes  that  she  distrusts 
the  intellect  of  man,  the  <  other,  that 
she  distrusts  his  individual  will  and 
capacity.  The  one  supposes  that  man 
is  not  sufficient  of  himself  to  attain  to, 
and  preserve  the  knowledge  of,  cer-* 
tain  truths;  the  other,  that  he  is  so 
feeble  and  capricious,  that  it  is  unwise 
to  leave  to  his  weakness  and  incon- 
stancy the  care  of  doing  good.  Now, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  injurious 
to  man;  neither  one  nor  the  other 
lower  his  proper  dignity.  The  Church 
only  tells  him,  that  he  is,  in  reality, 
subject  to  error,  inclined  to  evil,  in- 
constant in  his  desigi\s,  and  very  mi- 
serable in  his  resources.  These  are 
ihelancholy  truths ;  but  the  experience 
of  every  day  attests  them,  and  the 
Christian  religion  explains  them,  by 
establishing,  as  a  fundamental  dogma, 
the  fiEill  of  man  in  the  person  ot  our 
first  parent.  Protestantism,  following 
principles  diametrically  opposite,  ap- 
plies the  same  spirit  of  individuality 
to  the  will  as  to  the  intelligence;  it 
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is  even  the  natural  enemy  of  institu- 
tions. Without  going  f urtner  than  our 
present  subject,  we  see  that  its  first 
step,  on  its  appearance,  was  to  destroy 
what  existed,  without  in  any  way 
replacing  it.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
Montesquieu  went  so  far  as  to  applaud 
this  work  of  destruction?  This  is 
another  proof  of  the  fatal  influence 
exerted  over  minds  by  the  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere  of  the  last  century: 
"  Henri  YlII,"  says  Montesquieu, 
**  voulant  reformer  reglise  d*Angle- 
terre,  detruisit  les  moines :  nation 
paresseuse  elle-meme,  et  qui  entrete- 
nait  la  paresse  des  autres,  parce  que, 

Sratiquant  I'hospitalite,  une  infinite 
e  gens  oisifs,  gentilshommes  et  bour- 
geois, passaient  leur  vie  a  courir  de 
convent  en  convent.  11 6ta  encore  les 
hdpitaux,  ou  le  bos  peuple  trouvait  aa 
Mubsistenee^  comme  les  gentilshommes 
trouvaient  la  leur  dans  les  monast^res. 
Bepuis  ce  changement,  Pesprit  de 
commerce  et  d'industrie  s'etablit  en 
Angleterre."  (Dc  V Esprit  des  Lois^ 
liv.  xxiiL  chap.  19.)  That  Montes- 
quieu should  praise  this  conduct  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  the  destruction  of 
monasteries,  for  the  miserable  reason, 
that  it  was  good  to  deprive  the  idle 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  is  a 
notion  which  ought  not  to  astonish  us, 
as  such  vulgar  ideas  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  of  the  philosophy 
which  had  then  begun  to  prevail.  I^ey 
attempted  to  find  profound  economical 
and  political  reasons  for  all  that  was 
in  opposition  to  the  institutions  of 
Catholicism;  and  this  was  not  diffi- 
cult, for  a  prejudiced  mind  always 
finds  in  books,  as  well  as  in  facts, 
what  it  seeks.  We  might  inquire  of 
Montesquieu,  however,  what  is  be- 
come of  the  property  of  the  monaste- 
ries? As  these  rich  spoils  were  in 
great  part  given  to  the  same  nobles 
who  found  hospitality  with  the  monks, 
we  might  observe  to  him,  that  it  was 
a  singular  way  of  diminishing  the 
idleness  of  people,  to  give  them  as 
their  own  the  property  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed  as  guests.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  tnat  to  take  to  the 
houses  of  the  nobles  the  property 
which  had  supported  the  hospitality 
which  the  moiU£s  showed  them,  was 


certainly  to  save  them  the  trouble  of 
running  from  monastery  to  monastery. 
But  what  we  cannot  tolerate  is,  to 
hear  vaunted  as  a  political  chrf-dceu- 
vre,  the  suppression  of  the  hospitals 
where  the  poor  people  found  their  sub- 
sistence. What!  are  these  your  lofty 
views,  and  is  your  philosophy  so  de- 
void of  compassion,  that  you  think 
the  destruction  of  the  asylums  of  mis- 
fortune proper  means  for  encouragiiig 
industry  and  commerce?  The  worst 
of  it  is,  that  Montesquieu,  seduced  by 
the  desire  of  offering  new  and  piquant 
observations,  goes  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  utility  of  hospitals,  pretending 
that,  in  Home,  they  make  all  live  in 
comfort  except  those  who  labour.  He 
does  not  wish  to  have  them  in  rich 
nations  or  in  poor  ones.  He  supports 
this  cruel  paradox  by  a  reason  stated 
in  the  following  words:  "Quand  la 
nation  est  pauvre,**  says  he,  "  la  pau- 
vrete  particuli^re  derive  de  la  nus^re 
generale,  et  elle  est,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
Dt  mis^e  generale.  Tous  les  h  opitaux 
du  monde  ne  sauraient  guerir  cette 

Fauvrete  particuli^re ;  au  contraire, 
esprit  de  paresse  quails  inspirent  aug- 
mente  la  pauvret^  g^n^aUy  etpar  con- 
sequent  la  particuUere."  Thus,  bespi- 
ts are  represented  as  dangerous  to 
Soor  nations,  and  consequently  con- 
emned.  Let  us  now  listen  to  what 
is  said  of  rich  ones :  "  J'ai  dit  one  les 
nations  riches  avaient  besoin  d'hopi- 
taux,  parce  que  la  fortune  y  etait  su- 
jette  a  miUe  accidents;  mais  on  sent 
que  des  secours  passagers  vaudraient 
oien  mieux  que  des  iUwlissements  per- 
p^tuels.  Le  mal  est  momentane;  il 
faut  done  des  secours  de  meme  na- 
ture, et  qui  soient  applicables  a  Tac- 
cident  particulier."  (De  V Esprit  des 
LoiSf  liv.  xxiiL  chap.  19.)  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  thing  more  empty  or 
more  false.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  were, 
from  this  pattern,  to  judge  of  this 
book,  the  merit  of  which  has  been  so 
much  exaggerated,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  condemn  it  in  terms  more 
severe  than  those  employed  by  M.  de 
Bonald,  when  he  called  it  '*  the  most 
profound  of  superficial  works."  Hap- 
pily for  the  poor,  and  for  the  good 
order  of  society,  Europe  in  general 
has  not  adopted  these  maxims;  and 
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on  this  point,  as  od  many  others,  pr^ 
judices  against  Catholicism  hare  been 
laid  aside,  in  order  to  continue  to 
pursue,  with  more  or  less  modidca- 
tioQ,  the  system  which  she  taught. 
We  find  in  England  herself  a  consi- 
derable number  of  establishments  of 
beneficence ;  and  it  is  not  believed  in 
that  country  that  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  excite  the  actiTity  of  the 
poor,  to  expose  them  to  the  danger  of 
dying  of  hunger.    We  should  always 
remember  that  the  system  of  pubUc 
establishments  for  beneficence,  now 
general  in  £urope,  would  not  have 
existed  without  Catholicism;  indeed, 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  if  the  reli- 
gious schism  had  taken  place  before 
the  foundation  and  organisation  of 
this  system,  European  society  would 
not  now  have  enjoyed  these  establish- 
ments, which  do  It  so  much  honour, 
and  are  so  precious  an  element  of 
good  government  and  public  tranquil- 
uty.      It  is  one  thing  to  found  and 
maint^un    an    establishment    of  this 
kind,  when  a  great  number  of  similar 
ones  already  exist, — when  govern- 
ments possess  immense  resources,  and 
strength  sufficient  to  protect  aU  inte- 
rests; but  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  establish  a  multitude  of  them  in  aU 
places,  when  there  is  no  model  to  be 
copied,  when  it  is  necessary  to  impro- 
vise in  a  thousand  ways  the  indispen- 
sable resources, — when  public  autho- 
rity has  no  prestige  or  force  to  control 
the  violent  passions  that  struggle  to 
gain  every  thing  that  they  can  feed 
on.     Now,  in  modern  times,  since  the 
existence  of  Protestantism,  the  first 
only  of  these  things  has  been  done; 
the  second  was  accomplished  centuries 
before  by  the  Cathoiie  Church;  and 
let  it  be  observed,  that  what  has  been 
done  in  Protestant  countries  in  favour 
of  public  beneficence,  has  been  done 
by  administrative  ^|^of  the  govern- 
ment, acts  whid^^^htecessarily  in- 
spired by  the  vi^^pBbe  happy  re- 
sults already  obtmecT  from  similar 
institutions.    But  Protestantism,  by 
itself,  considered  as  a  separate  Church, 
has  done  nothing,  and  it  could  do  no- 
thing; for  in  all  places  where  it  pre- 
serves any  thing  of  hierarchical  or- 
ganisation, it  is  the  mere  instrument 


of  the  civil  power;  consequently  it 
cannot  there  act  by  its  own  inspira- 
tions. Such  is  the  vice  of  its  consti- 
tution. Its  prejudice  against  the  re- 
ligious institutions,  both  of  men  and 
women,  makes  it  sterile  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  indeed,  it  is  deprived  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  elements  possessed 
by  CathohcLsm  to  accomplish  the  most 
arduous  and  laborious  works  of  cha- 
rity. For  the  great  works  of  charity, 
it  IS  necessary  to  be  free  from  worldly 
attachments  and  self-love;  and  these 
qualities  are  found  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree in  persons  who  are  devoted  to 
charity  in  religious  institutions.  There 
they  commence  with  that  freedom 
which  is  the  root  of  aU  the  rest — the 
absence  of  self-love.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  not  been  instigated  to  this 
by  the  civil  power;  she  has  considered 
it  as  one  of  her  own  peculiar  duties 
to  provide  for  the  unfortunate.  Her 
Bishops  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  protectors  and  the  natural  in- 
spectors of  beneficent  establishments. 
Therefore  there  was  a  law  which 
placed  hospitals  under  the  charge  of 
the  Bishops;  and  thence  it  comes  that 
that  class  of  charitable  institutions 
has  always  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  canonical  legislation.  The 
Church,  firom  the  remote  times,  has 
made  laws  concerning  hospitals.  Thus 
we  see  the  Council  o?  Chalcedon  place 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  the 
clergy  residing  tit  ptochiis, — that  is, 
as  explained  by  Zonaras,  in  the  esta- 
blishments destined  to  support  and 
provide  for  the  poor :  "  Buch,"  he 
says,  **as  those  where  orphans  and 
the  old  and  infirm  are  received  and 
cared  for."  The  Council  makes  use 
of  this  expression,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  holy  Fathers;  thereby 
indicating  thats  regulations  had  been 
made  of  old  by  the  Church  concerning 
establishments  of  this  kind.  The 
learned  also  know  what  the  ancient 
diaconies  were, — places  of  charity, 
where  poor  widows,  orphans,  old  men, 
and  other  unfortunate  persons,  were 
received. 

When  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians had  introduced  every  where  the 
reign  of  force,  the  possessions  which 
hospitals  already  had,  and  those  which 
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they  ftlterwards  gained,  were  exposed 
to  anbounded  rapacity.  The  Church 
did  all  she  could  to  protect  them.  It 
was  forbidden  to  take  them,  under  the 
seyerest  penalties;  those  who  made 
the  attempt  were  punished  as  mur- 
derers of  the  poor.  The  Council  of 
Orleans,  held  in  549,  forbids  in  its  13th 
canon  taking  the  property  of  hospi- 
tals ;  the  15th  canon  oi  the  same 
Council  confirms  the  foundation  of  a 
hospital  at  Lyons,  a  foundation  due 
to  the  charity  of  King  Childebert  and 
Queen  Ultrogotha.  The  Council  takes 
measures  to  secure  the  safety  and  eood 
management  of  the  funds  of  that  nos- 
pital;  all  yiolatin?  these  regulations 
are  anathematised  as  guilty  of  the 
homicide  of  the  poor. 

We  find,  with  respect  to  the  poor, 
in  very  ancient  Councils,  regulations 
of  charity  and  police  at  the  same  time, 
quite  similar  to  measures  now  adopted 
in  certain  countries.  For  example, 
parishes  are  enjoined  to  make  a  list 
of  their  poor,  to  maintain  them,  &c. 
The  Council  of  Tours,  held  in  666  or 
567,  by  its  5th  canon  orders  every 
town  to  maintain  its  poor;  and  the 
priests  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
faithful,  to  maintain-  their  own,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  mendicants  from  wan- 
dering about  the  towns  and  provinces. 
With  respect  to  lepers,  the  2 1st  ca- 
non of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  before 
quoted,  prescribes  to  Bishops  to  take 
particular  care  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  in  all  dioceses,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  food  and  clothing  out  of 
the  Church  funds ;  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  held  in  583,  in  its  6th  canon 
ordains  that  the  lepers  of  every  town 
and  territory  shall  be  supportea  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church  under  the  care 
of  the  Bishop.  The  Church  had  a 
register  of  the  poor,  intended  to  regu- 
late the  distribution  which  was  made 
to  them  of  a  portion  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical property;  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  demand  any  thing  from  the 
poor  for  being  inscribed  in  this  book 
of  charity.  The  Council  of  Rheims, 
held  in  874,  in  the  second  of  its  five 
articles  forbids  receiving  any  thing 
from  the  poor  thus  inscribed,  and  that 
under  pam  of  deposition.  Zeal  for 
improving  the  condition  of  prisoners,  | 


a  kind  of  charity  which  has  been  so 
much  displayed  in  modem  times,  is 
extremely  ancient  in  the  Church.  We 
must  observe  that  in  the  6th  centurj 
there  was  already  an  inspector  of  pri- 
sons; the  archdeacon  or  the  provost 
of  the  church  was  obliged  to  visit  pri- 
soners on  all  Sundays ;  no  class  of 
criminals  was  excluded  from  the  be- 
nefit of  this  solicitude.     The  arch- 
deacon was  bound  to  learn  their  wants, 
and  to  furnish  them,  by  means  of  a 
person  recommended  by  the  Bishop, 
with  food  and  all  they  stood  in  need 
of.    This  was  ordered  by  the  20th 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held 
in  549.    It  would  be  too  long  to  enu- 
merate even  a  small  part  of  the  ordi- 
nances which  attest  the  zeal  of  the 
Church  for  the  comfort  and  consola- 
tion of  the  unfortunate;  besides,  it 
would  be  beyond  my  purpose,  for  I 
have  only  undertaken  to  compare  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  with  that  of 
Catholicism  with  respect  to  works  of 
charity.  Yet,  and  as  the  development 
of  this  question  has  naturally  led  me 
to  state  several  historical  facts,  I  shall 
allude  to  the  141st  canon  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  enjoining  pre- 
lates to  found,  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  a  hospital 
to  receive  all  the  poor  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church  were  able  to  sup- 
port.   Prebendaries  were  bound   to 
eive  to  the  hospital  the  tenth  of  their 
fruits;  one  of  tnem  was  appointed  to 
receive  the  poor  and  strangers,  and 
to  watch  over  the  administration  of 
the  hospital.    Such  was  the  rule  of 
prebendaries.     In  the  rule  destined 
for  the  chanoinesses,  the  same  Council 
ordains  that  a  hospital  shall  be  esta- 
blished close  to  the  house,  and  that  it 
shall  itself  contain  a  place  reserved 
for  poor  women.      Therefore  were 
there  seen,  many  centuries  later,  in 
various  places,  nQrapitals  near  to  pre- 
bendal  churcltf^^As  we  approach 
our  own  tune^^iijpSvery  where  see 
innumerable  institutions  founded  for 
charity.    Ought  we  not  to  admire  the 
fruitfiuness  with  which  as  many  re- 
sources as  are  necessary  to  succour 
all  the  unfortunate  arise  on  all  sides? 
We  cannot  calculate  with  precision 
what  would  have  happened  if  Ptotea- 
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tantism  had  not  appeared,  but  at  least 
there  is  a  conjecture  which  is  autho- 
rised by  reasons  of  analogy.  If  the 
development  of  European  civilisation 
had  been  fully  carried  out  under  the 
principle  of  religious  unity,  if  the  so- 
called  Reformation  had  not  plunged 
Europe  into  continual  revolutions  and 
re-actions,  there  would  certainly  have 
been  produced  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  some  general  system 
.of  beneficence,  which,  organised  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  new  progress  of  society,  would 
have  been  able  to  prevent  or  effectu- 
ally to  remedy  the  sore  of  pauperism, 
that  cancer  of  modem  nations.  What 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  all  the 
intelligence  and  all  the  resources  of 
Europe,  working  in  concert  to  obtain 
this  great  resmt?  Unhappily,  the 
unity  of  faith  was  broken ;  authority, 
the  proper  centre,  past,  present,  and 
future,  was  rejected.  From  that  time 
Europe,  which  was  destined  to  become 
a  nation  of  brothers,  was  changed  into 
a  most  fiercely-contested  batUe-field. 
Hatred,  engendered  by  religious  dif- 
ferences, prevented  any  united  efforts 
for  new  arrangements;  and  the  ne- 
cessities which  arose  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  social  and  political  organisation, 
which  was  for  Europe  the  fruit  of  so 
many  centuries  of  labour,  could  not 
be  provided  for.  Bitter  disputes,  re- 
belfions,  and  wars  were  acclimatised 
among  us. 

Let  us  not  forget,  not  only  that  the 
Protestant  schism  prevented  the  union 
of  all  the  efforts  of  Europe  to  attain 
the  end  in  question,  but,  moreover,  it 
has  been  the  reason  why  Catholicism 
has  not  been  able  to  act  in  a  regular 
manner  even  in  those  countries  where 
it  has  preserved  its  complete  empire, 
or  a  decided  predominance.  In  these 
countries  it  has  been  compelled  to 
hold  itself  in  an  attitude  of  defence; 
it  has  been  obliged,  by  the  attacks  of 
its  enemies,  to  employ  a  great  part  of 
its  resources  in  defending  its  own  ex- 
istence; it  is  very  probably  the  result 
of  this  that  the  state  of  things  in  Eu- 
rope is  entirely  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been  on  a  contrary  sup- 
position ;  and  perhaps  in  the  latter 
case  there  would  not  have  existed  the  I 


sad  necessity  of  exhausting  itself  in 
impotent  efforts  against  an  evil,  which, 
according  to  all  appearances^  and  un- 
less hitherto  unknown  means  can  be 
devised,  appears  without  remedy.  I 
shall  be  told  that  the  Church  in  this 
case  would  have  had  an  excessive  au- 
thority over  all  that  relates  to  charity, 
and  would  have  unjustly  usurped  the 
civil  power.  This  is  a  mistake;  the 
Church  has  never  claimed  any  thing 
which  is  not  quite  conformable  to  her 
indelible  character  of  protector  of  all 
the  unfortunate.  During  some  centu- 
ries, it  is  true,  we  hardly  hear  any  other 
voice,  or  perceive  any  other  action, 
than  hers,  in  all  that  relates  to  bene- 
ficence; but  we  must  observe  that  the 
civil  power  during  that  time  was  very 
far  from  possessing  a  regular  and 
vigorous  administration,  capable  of 
doing  without  the  aid  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  was  so  far  from  being  ac- 
tuated by  any  motives  of  ambition, 
that  her  double  charge  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  things  imposed  on  her 
all  sorts  of  sacrifices. 

Three  centuries  have  passed  away 
since  the  event  of  which  we  now  la- 
ment the  fatal  results.  Europe  during 
this  period  has  been  submitted  in  great 
part  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism; 
but  it  has  made  no  progress  thereby. 
I  cannot  believe  that  these  three  cen- 
turies would  have  passed  away  under 
the  exclusive  influence  of  Catholicism, 
without  producing  in  the  bosom  of 
Europe  a  degree  of  charity  sufficient 
to  raise  the  system  of  beneficence  to 
the  height  demanded  by  the  difficul- 
ties and  new  interests  of  society.  If 
we  look  at  the  different  systems  which 
ferment  in  minds  devoted  to  the  study 
of  this  grave  question,  we  shall  always 
find  there  association  under  one  form 
or  another.  Now  association  has  been 
at  all  times  one  of  the  favourite  prin- 
ciples of  Catholicism,  which,  by  pro- 
claiming unity  in  faith,  proclaims  it 
also  in  all  things ;  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  a  great  number  of  as- 
sociations which  are  conceived  and 
established  in  our  days  are  nothing 
but  an  agglomeration  of  interests ; 
they  want  unity  of  will  and  of  aim, 
conditions  which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  means  of  Christian  charity.    Yet 
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these  two  conditions  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  accomplish  great  works 
of  beneficence,  if  any  thing  else  is  re- 
quired than  a  mere  measure  of  public 
administration.  As  to  the  adminis- 
tration itself,  it  is  of  little  avail  when 
it  is  not  vigorous;  and  unfortunately, 
in  acquiring  the  necessary  vigour,  its 
action  becomes  somewhat  stiff  and 
liarsh.  Therefore  it  is  that  Christian 
charity  is  required,  which,  penetrating 
on  all  sides  like  a  balsam,  softens  all 
that  is  harsh  in  human  action.  I  pity 
the  unfortunate  who  in  their  necessi- 
ties find  only  the  succour  of  the  civil 
authorities,  without  the  intervention 
of  Christian  charity.  In  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  philanthropy  may 
and  will  exaggerate  the  care  which  it 
lavishes  on  the  unfortunate,  but  things 
will  not  be  so  in  reality.  The  love  of 
our  brethren,  when  it  is  not  founded 
on  religious  principle,  is  as  fruitful  in 
words  as  it  is  barren  in  deeds.  The 
sight  of  the  poor,  of  the  sick,  of  impo- 
tent old  age,  is  too  disagreeable  for  us 
long  to  bear  it,  unless  we  are  urged  to 
it  by  very  powerful  motives.  How  much 
less  can  we  hope  that  a  vague  feeling 
of  humanity  will  suffice  to  make  us 
encounter,  as  we  should,  the  constant 
cares  required  to  console  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  ?  When  Christian  cha- 
rity is  wanting,  a  good  administration 
will  no  doubt  enforce  punctuality  and 
exactitude — all  that  can  be  demanded 
of  men  who  receive  a  salary  for  their 
services ;  but  one  thing  will  be  want- 
ing, which  nothing  can  replace  and 
money  cannot  buy,  viz.  love.  But  it 
will  be  asked,  have  you  no  faith  in 
philanthropy?  No;  for,  as  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  says,  philanthropy  is 
only  the  false  coin  of  charity.  It  was, 
then,  perfectly  reasonable  that  the 
Church  should  have  a  direct  influence 
in  all  branches  of  beneficence;  for  she 
knew  better  than  any  others  how  to 
make  Christian  charity  active,  by  ap- 
plying it  to  all  kinds  of  necessities 
and  miseries.  Therein  she  did  not 
gratify  her  ambition,  but  found  food 
for  her  seal;  she  did  not  claim  a  pri- 
vilege, but  exerted  a  right.  In  fine, 
if  you  will  persevere  in  calling  such 
a  desire  ambition,  you  cannot  deny  at 
least  that  it  was  ambition  of  a  new 


kind.  An  ambition  truly  worthy  of 
glory  and  reward,  is  that  which  claims 
the  right  of  succouring  and  consoling 
the  unfortunate.  (23.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

«  * 

OK  TOLERATION  IN  BELIGIOUS 
MATTERS. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of 
manners,  treated  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  naturally  leads  me  to  an- 
other, sufficiently  thorny  in  itself,  and 
rendered  still  more  so  by  innumerable 
prejudices.  I  allude  to  toleration  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  word  Ca- 
tholicism, to  certain  persons,  is  the 
83nionyme  of  .intolerance  ;  and  the 
confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point  has 
become  such,  that  no  more  laborious 
task  can  be  undertaken  than  to  clear 
them  up.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  intolerance,  to  raise 
in  the  mind  of  some  people  all  sorts 
of  black  and  horrible  ideas.  Legisla- 
tion, institutions,  and  men  of  past 
times,  all  are  condemned  without  ap- 
peal, the  moment  there  is  seen  the 
slightest  appearance  of  intolerance. 
More  than  one  cause  contributes  to 
this  universal  prejudice.  Yet,  if  called 
upon  to  point  out  the  principal  one, 
we  would  repeat  the  profound  maxim 
of  Cato,  who,  when  accused  at  the  age 
of  86,  of  certain  offences  of  his  past 
life,  committed  at  times  long  gone  by, 
said,  "  It  is  difficult  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  one's  own  conduct  to  men 
belonging  to  an  age  different  from 
that  in  which  one  has  lived."  There 
are  some  things  of  which  one  cannot 
accurately  judge  without  not  only  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  them,  but  also  a 
complete  appreciation  of  the  times 
when  they  occurred.  How  many  men 
are  there  capable  of  attaining  to  this  ? 
There  are  few  who  are  able  to  succeed 
in  freeing  their  minds  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds them;  but  there  are  fewer  still 
who  can  do  the  same  with  their  hearts. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  ages  of  intolerance; 
and  this  is  thd  first  difficulty  which 
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meets  tis  in  discussing  questions  of 
this  kind.  The  prejudice  and  bad 
faith  of  some  who  have  applied  to  this 
point  have  contributed  also  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  erroneous  opin- 
ions. There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
which  cannot  be  undervalued  by  show- 
ing only  one  side  of  it;  for  thus  con- 
sidered, all  things  are  false,  or  rather 
are  not  themselyes.  All  bodies  have 
three  dimensions ;  only  to  look  at  one 
is  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  body  it- 
self, but  of  a  quantity  very  different 
from  it.  Take  any  institution,  the 
most  just  and  useful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, then  all  the  inconveniences  and 
evils  which  it  has  caused,  taking  care 
to  bring  together  in  a  few  pages  what 
in  reality  was  spread  over  a  great 
many  ages;  then  your  history  will  be 
disgusting,  hideous,  and  worthy  of 
execration.  Let  a  partisan  of  demo- 
cracy describe  to  you  in  a  narrow 
compass,  and  by  means  of  historical 
facts,  all  the  inqpnveniences  and  evils 
of  monarchy,  the  vices  and  the  crimes 
of  kings;  how  will  monarchy  then  ap- 
pear to  you  ?  But  let  a  partisan  of 
monarchy  paint  to  you,  in  his  turn, 
by  the  same  method  of  historical  facts, 
democracy  and  demagogues;  and  what 
will  you  then  think  of  democracy  ? 
Assemble  in  one  picture  all  the  evils 
occasioned  to  nations  by  a  high  deg^ree 
of  development  of  the  social  state;  ci- 
vilisation and  refinement  will  then  ap- 
pear detestable.  By  seeking  and  se- 
lecting in  the  annals  of  the  human 
mind  certain  traits,  the  history  of 
science  may  be  made  the  history  of 
folly  and  even  of  crime.  By  heaping 
together  the  fatal  accidents  that  have 
occurred  by  masters  of  the  healing 
art,  their  beneficent  profession  may 
be  represented  as  a  career  of  homi- 
cide. In  a  word,  every  thing  may  be 
falsified  by  proceeding  in  mis  way. 
God  Himself  would  appear  to  us  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  if, 
taking  away  His  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  justice,  we  on^  attended  to  the 
evils  which  we  see  m  a  world  created 
by  His  power  and  governed  by  His 
providence. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles, 
let  us  apply  them.  The  spirit  of  the 
age,  particular  clrcomstai^ces,  and  an 


order  of  things  quite  different  from 
ours,  are  all  forgotten,  and  the  history 
of  the  religious  intolerance  of  Catho- 
lics is  composed  by  taking  care  to 
condense  into  a  few  pages,  and  paint 
in  the  blackest  colours,  the  severity 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip 
n.,  of  Mary  of  England,  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  occurred  during  l£ree  centuries. 
The  reader  who  receives,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  the  impression  of 
events  which  occurred  during  a  pe- 
riod of  300  years, — the  reader,  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  society  where  prisons 
are  being  converted  into  houses  of  re- 
creation, and  where  the  punishment 
of  death  is  vigorously  opposed,  will 
he  behold  the  appearance  of  darksome 
dungeons,  the  instruments  of  punish- 
ment, the  sanbenitos  and  scaffolds, 
without  being  deeply  moved  ?  He  will 
bewail  the  unfortunate  lot  of  those 
who  perish  ;  he  will  be  indignant 
against  the  authors  of  what  he  calls 
horrible  atrocities.  Nothing  has  been 
said  to  this  candid  reader  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  Protestants  at 
the  same  time ;  he  has  not  been  re- 
minded of  the  cruelty  of  Henry  VIH. 
and  of  Elizabeth  of  England.  Thus 
all  his  hatred  is  directed  against  the 
Catholics,  and  he  is  accustomed  to 
regard  Catholicism  as  a  religion  of 
tyranny  and  blood.  But  wiU  a  judg- 
ment thus  formed  be  just  ?  Will  this 
be  a  sentence  passed  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  ?  What  would  im- 
partiality direct  us  to  do,  if  we  met 
with  a  dark  picture,  painted  in  the 
way  we  have  described,  of  monarchy, 
democracy,  or  civilisation  ?  of  science, 
or  of  the  healing  art?  What  we 
should  do,  or  rather  what  we  ought 
to  do,  would  be  to  extend  our  view 
further,  to  examine  the  subject  in  its 
different  phases ;  to  inquire  into  its 
good  as  well  as  its  evil:  this  would  be 
to  look  upon  these  evils  as  they  really 
are,  that  is,  spread  at  great  distances 
over  the  course  of  centuries ;  this 
would  weaken  the  impression  they 
had  made  upon  us :  in  a  word,  we 
should  thus  oe  just,  we  should  take 
the  balance  in  hand  to  weigh  the 
good  and  evil,  to  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  as  we  ought  always 
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to  do  when  we  have  duly  to  appre- 
ciate things  in  the  history  of  huma- 
nity. In  the  case  in  question,  we 
should  tudt  in  the  same  wa^,  in  order 
to  provide  against  the  error  into  which 
we  may  be  led  by  the  false  state- 
ments and  exaggeration  of  certain  men, 
whose  evident  intention  it  has  been  to 
falsify  facts  by  representing  only  one 
side  of  them.  The  Inquisition  no 
longer  exists,  and  assuredly  there  is 
no  probability  of  its  being  re-estab- 
lished; the  severe  laws  in  force  on 
this  matter  in  former  times  no  longer 
exist;  thev  are  either  abrogated  or 
they  are  fallen  into  desuetude:  no 
one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  re- 
presenting this  institution  in  a  false 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  some  men  had  an  interest  in  this 
while  they  were  engaged  in  destroy- 
ing their  ancient  laws ;  but  that  once 
attained,  the  Inquisition  and  its  laws 
are  become  an  historical  fact,  which 
ought  to  be  examined  here  with  at- 
tention and  impartiality.  We  have 
here  two  questions,  that  of  principle, 
and  that  of  its  application;  in  other 
words,  that  of  intolerance,  and  that  of 
the  manner  of  showing  it.  We  must 
not  confound  these  two  things,  which, 
although  very  closely  connected,  are 
very  different.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
£rst. 

The  principle  of  universal  tolera- 
tion is  now  proclaimed,  and  all  kind 
of  intolerance  is  condemned  without 
appeal.  But  who  takes  care  to  exa- 
mine the  real  meaning  of  these  words  ? 
who  undertakes  to  analyse  the  ideas 
which  they  contain  by  the  light  of 
reason,  and  explain  them  by  means 
of  history  and  experience?  Very  few. 
They  are  pronounced  mechanically; 
they  are  constantly  emplojred  to  es- 
tablish propositions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, without  even  the  suspicion 
that  they  contain  ideas,  the  right  or 
wrong  comprehension  and  application 
of  which  is  every  thing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  society.  Few  persons  con- 
sider that  these  words  include  ques- 
tions as  profound  as  they  are  delicate, 
and  the  whole  of  a  large  portion  of 
history ;  very  few  observe  that,  ac- 
cording to  one  solution  given  to  the 
problem  of  toleration,  all  the  past  is 


condemned,  and  all  the  present  over- 
turned; nothing  is  left  thereby  to 
build  on  for  the  future  but  a  moving 
bed  of  sand.  Certainly,  the  most  con- 
venient way  in  such  a  case  is,  to  adopt 
and  employ  these  words  such  as  we 
already  find  them  in  circulation,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  take  and  circulate 
the  current  coin,  without  considering 
whether  it  be  composed  of  alloy  or 
not.  But  what  is  the  most  convenient 
is  not  always  the  most  useful ;  and 
as  when  receiving  coins  of  value  we 
carefully  examine  them,  so  we  ought 
to  weigh  words  the  meaning  of  which 
is  ofsuch  paramount  importance.  To- 
leration— what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ?  It  means,  properly  speaking, 
the  patience  with  which  we  suffer  a 
thing  which  we  judge  to  be  bad,  but 
which  we  think  it  desirable  not  to 
punish.  Thus,  some  kinds  of  scandals 
are  tolerated ;  prostitutes  are  toler- 
ated; such  and  such  abuses  are  toler- 
ated; so  that  the  idy  of  toleration  is 
always  accompaniea  by  the  idea  of 
evil.  When  toleration  is  exercised  in 
the  order  of  ideas,  it  alwaj's  supposes 
a  misunderstanding  or  error.  No  one 
will  say  that  he  tolerates  the  truth. 
We  have  an  observation  to  make  here. 
The  phrase  is  commonly  used,  to  tole- 
rate opinions:  now,  opinion  is  very 
different  from  error.  At  first  sight, 
the  difficulty  appears  great;  but  if  we 
examine  the  thing  well,  we  shall  be 
able  to  explain  it  When  we  say  that 
we  tolerate  an  opinion,  we  idways 
mean  an  opinion  contrary  to  our  own. 
In  this  case,  the  opinion  of  another 
is,  according  to  us,  an  error;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  have  an  opinion  on  any 
point  whatever — that  is,  to  think  that 
a  thing  is  or  is  not,  is  in  one  way  or 
in  another,  without  thinking  at  the 
same  time  that  those  who  judge  other- 
wise are  deceived.  If  our  opinion  is 
only  an  opinion — that  is,  if  our  judg- 
ment, although  based  on  reasons  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  good,  has  not  at- 
tained to  a  degree  of  complete  cer- 
tainty— our  judgment  of  another  will 
be  only  a  mere  opinion ;  but  if  our 
conviction  has  become  completely  es- 
tablished and  confirmed — that  is,  if  it 
has  attained  to  certainty — we  shall  be 
sure  that  those  who  form  a  judgment 
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opposed  to  ours  are  deceived.  Thence 
it  follows,  that  the  word  toleration, 
applied  to  opinions,  always  means  .the 
toleration  of  an  error.  He  who  says 
yes,  thinks  no  is  false ;  and  he  who  says 
no,  thinks  yes  is  a  mistake.  This  is 
only  an  application  of  the  well-known 
principle,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time.  But,  we  shall  be  asked, 
what  do  you  mean  when  you  use  these 
words  *  to  respect  opinions  ?*  is  it  al- 
ways understood  that  we  respect  er- 
rors? No;  for  these  words  can  have 
two  diffisrent  and  equally  reasonable 
meanings.  The  first  is  founded  on 
the  feebleness  of  the  conviction  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  respect  comes. 
When  on  any  particular  point  we 
have  only  just  formed  an  opinion,  it  is 
understood  that  we  have  not  reached 
certainty ;  consequently,  we  know  that 
there  are  reasons  on  the  other  side. 
In  this  sense,  we  may  well  say  that 
we  respect  the  opinions  of  others :  we 
express  thereby  our  conviction  that 
it  is  possible  that  we  are  deceived — 
that  it  is  possible  the  truth  is  not  on 
our  side.  In  the  second  meaning,  to 
respect  opinions  is  to  respect,  some- 
times, those  who  profess  them,  some- 
times their  good  faith,  sometimes  their 
intentions.  Tlius,  when  we  say  that 
we  respect  prejudices,  it  is  clear  that 
we  do  not  mean  a  real  respect  pro- 
fessed in  this  place.  We  see  thus, 
that  the  expression,  *to  respect  the 
opinion  of  others'  has  a  very  different 
meaning,  according  as  the  person  from 
whom  the  respect  comes  has  or  has  not 
assured  convictions  in  the  contrary 
sense. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand 
what  toleration  is,  what  its  origin  and 
its  effects,  it  is  necessary,  before  we 
examine  it  in  society,  to  reduce  it  to 
its  simplest  element.  Let  us  analyse 
toleration  considered  in  the  indivi- 
duaL  An  individual  is  called  toler- 
ant, when  he  is  habitually  in  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind  to  bear  without  irritation 
or  disturbance  opinions  contrary  to  his 
own.  This  toleration  will  bear  differ- 
ent names,  according  to  the  different 
matters  to  which  it  relates.  In  reli- 
gious matters,  tolerance  as  well  as  in- 
tolerance may  be  found  in  those  who 


have  religion,  as  well  as  in  those  who 
have  none ;  so  that  neither  of  these 
situations,  with  respect  to  religion, 
necessarily  implies  the  one  or  the 
other.  Some  people  imagine  that  to* 
lerance  is  peculiar  to  the  incredulous, 
and  intolerance  to  the  religious;  but 
they  are  mistaken.  Who  is  more  to- 
lerant than  St.  Francis  de  Sales?  who 
more  intolerant  than  Voltaire? 

Tolerance  in  religious  men — that  to- 
lerance which  does  not  come  from  want 
of  faith,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  of  the  faith — is 
bom  of  two  principles,  charity  and  hu- 
mility. Charity,  which  makes  us  love 
all  men,  even  our  greatest  enemies; 
charit}',  which  inspires  us  with  com- 
passion for  their  faults  and  errors,  and 
obliges  us  to  regard  them  as  brothers,  to 
employ  all  the  means  in  our  power  to 
withdraw  them  from  being  fatally  de- 
ceived; charity,  which  forbids  us  ever 
to  regard  them  as  deprived  of  the 
hope  of  salvation  as  long  as  they  live* 
Kousseau  has  said,  that  "  it  is  impos- 
sible to  live  in  peace  with  those  that 
one  believes  to  Ibe  damned."  We  do 
not,  and  we  cannot,  believe  in  the 
condemnation  of  any  man  as  long  as 
he  lives;  however  great  may  be  his 
iniquity,  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
value  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
still  greater.  We  are  so  far  from 
thinking  as  the  philosopher  of  Geneva 
preten£,  "that  to  love  such  people 
would  be  to  hate  God,"  that  no  one 
could  maintain  such  a  doctrine  amongst 
us  without  ceasing  to  belong  to  our 
faith.  The  other  source  of  tolerance 
is  Christian  humility:  humility,  which 
inspires  us  with  a  profound  sense  of 
our  weakness,  and  makes  us  consider 
all  that  we  have  as  given  by  God; 
humility,  which  makes  us  consider 
our  advantages  over  our  neighbour 
as  so  many  more  powerful  motives 
for  acknowledging  the  liberality  of 
Providence  ;  humSity,  which,  placing 
before  our  eyes  the  spectacle  of  hu- 
manity in  its  proper  light,  makes  us 
regard  ourselves  and  all  others  as 
members  of  the  great  family  of  the 
human  race,  fallen  from  its  ancient 
dignity  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent; 
humility,  which  shows  us  the  per- 
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verse  inclinations  of  our  hearts,  the 
darkness  of  our  minds,  and  the  claims 
which  man  has  to  pity  and  indul- 
gence in  his  faults  and  errors;  humi- 
lity, that  virtue  sublime  even  in  its 
abasement  ^  If  humility  is  so  pleas- 
ing to  God,"  is  the  admirable  obser- 
vation of  St.  Teresa,  *Mt  is  because 
it  is  the  truth.**  This  is  the  virtue 
which  renders  us  indulgent  towards 
all  the  world,  by  never  allowing  us 
to  forget  that  we  ourselves,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  others,  have  need  of 
indulgence. 

Yet  for  a  man  to  be  tolerant,  in 
the  full  extent  of  the  word,  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  be  humble  and 
charitable;  this  is  a  truth  which  ex- 
perience teaches,  and  reason  explains 
to  us.  In  order  perfectly  to  clear  up 
a  point,  the  obscurity  of  which  pro- 
duces the  confusion  which  almost  al- 
ways prevails  in  these  questions,  let 
us  make  a  comparison  between  two 
men  equally  religious,  whose  princi- 
ples shall  be  the  same,  but  whose 
conduct  shall  be  very  different.  Let 
us  suppose  two  priests,  both  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  eminent  vir- 
tue. The  one  has  passed  his  life  in 
retirement,  surrounded  by  pious  per- 
sons, and  having  no  intercourse  with 
any  but  Catholics:  the  other  has  been 
a  missionary  in  countries  where  dif- 
ferent religions  are  established,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  live  and  converse  with 
men  of  creeds  different  from  his  own; 
he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
witnessing  the  establishment  of  tem- 
ples of  a  false  religion  close  to  those 
of  the  true  one.  The  principles  of 
Christian  charity  will  be  the  same 
with  both  these  priests ;  both  will 
look  upon  faith  as  a  gift  of  God, 
which  he  has  received,  and  must  pre- 
serve; their  conduct,  however,  will  be 
very  different,  if  they  meet  with  a 
man  of  a  faith  different  from  their 
own,  or  of  none  at  all.  The  first, 
who,  never  having  had  intercourse 
with  any  but  the  faithful,  has  always 
heard  religion  spoken  of  with  respect, 
will  be  horrified,  will  be  indignant,  at 
the  first  word  he  shall  hear  against 
the  faith  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church; 
it  will  be  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for 
him  to  remain  calm  during  a  conver- 


sation or  discussion  on  the  question: 
the  second,  accustomed  to  such  things, 
to  hear  his  faith  impugned,  to  dispute 
with  men  of  creeds  opposed  to  his 
own,  will  remain  tranquil;  he  will 
engage  in  a  discussion  with  coolness, 
if  it  be  necessary ;  he  will  skilfully 
avoid  one,  if  prudence  shall  advise 
such  a  course.  Whence  comes  this 
difference?  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. The  second  of  these  priests, 
by  intercourse  with  men,  by  expe- 
rience, by  contradiction,  has  obtained 
a  clear  notion  of  the  real  condition  of 
men's  minds  in  the  world;  he  is  aw^are 
of  the  fatal  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  has  led  a  great  number 
of  unfortunate  persons  into  error,  and 
keeps  them  there;  he  knows  how,  in 
some  measure,  to  put  himself  in  their 
place;  and  the  more  lively  is  his  sense 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  him  by 
Providence,  the  more  mild  and  indul- 
gent he  is  towards  others.  The  other 
may  be  as  virtuous,  as  charitable,  and 
as  humble  asyou  please ;  but  how  can 
you  expect  of  him  that  he  will  not  be 
deeply  moved,  and  give  utterance  to 
his  indignation,  the  first  time  that  he 
hears  that  denied  which  he  has  always 
believed  with  the  most  lively  faith  ? 
He  has  up  to  this  time  met  with  no 
opposition  in  the  world,  but  a  few  ar- 
guments in  books.  Certainly  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  there  existed  here- 
tics and  unbelievers;  but  he  has  not 
frequently  met  with  them,  he  has  not 
heard  them  state  their  hundred  dif- 
ferent systems,  and  he  has  not  wit- 
nessed tne  erroneous  creeds  of  men 
of  all  sorts,  of  different  characters, 
and  the  most  varied  minds;  the  lively 
susceptibility  of  his  mind,  which  has 
never  met  with  resistance,  has  not 
been  blunted ;  for  this  reasonpalthough 
endowed  with  the  same  virtues,  and, 
if  you  will,  with  the  same  knowledge 
as  the  other,  he  has  not  acquired  that 
penetration,  that  vivacity,  so  to  speak, 
with  which  a  man  of  practised  intel- 
lect enters  into  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  discerns 
the  reasons,  seizes  the  motives  which 
blind  them  and  hinder  them  from  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Thus  tolerance,  in  a  person  who  is 
teligiouS)  supposes  a  certain  degree  of 
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gentleness  of  mind,  the  froit  of  com- 
merce with  men,  and  the  habits  there- 
by engendered;  vet  this  quality  is  con- 
sistent with  the  deepest  conviction,  and 
the  purest  and  mo»t  ardent  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  truth.  In  the  mo- 
ral, as  in  the  physical  wt>rld,  friction 
polishes,  use  wears  away,  and  nothing 
can  remain  for  a  long  time  in  an  atti- 
tude of  violence.  A  man  will  be  in- 
dignant once,  twice,  a  hundred  times, 
when  he  hears  his  manner  of  thinking 
attacked;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  so  always;  he  will,  in  the 
end,  become  accustomed  to  opposition ; 
he  will,  by  habit,  bear  it  calmly.  How- 
ever sacred  may  be  his  articles  of  be- 
lief, he  will  content  himself  with  de- 
fending and  putting  them  forward  at 
convenient  opportunities;  in  all  other 
cases,  he  will  keep  them  in  the  bottom 
of  his  soul,  as  a  treasure  which  he  is 
desirous  to  preserve  from  anv  thing 
that  may  injure  them.  Tolerance, 
then,  does  not  suppose  any  new  prin- 
ciples in  a  man,  but  rather  a  quality 
acquired  by  practice;  a  disposition  of 
mind,  into  which  a  man  finds  himself 
insensibly  led;  a  habit  of  patience, 
formed  in  him  by  constantly  having 
to  bear  with  what  he  disapproves  of. 

Now,  if  we  consider  tolerance  in  men 
who  are  not  religious,  we  shall  observe 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  being  irre- 
ligious. There  are  men  who  not  only 
have  no  religion,  but  who  have  an  ani- 
mosity against  it,  either  on  account  of 
some  fatal  error  they  entertain,  or  be- 
cause they  find  it  an  obstacle  to  their 
designs.  These  men  are  extremely 
intoferant;  and  their  intolerance  is  the 
worst  of  all,  because  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  moral  principle  which 
can  restrain  it.  A  man  thus  circum- 
stanced feels  himself,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually at  war  with  himself  and  the 
human  race;  with  himself,  because  he 
must  stifle  the  cries  of  his  own  con- 
science :  with  the  human  race,  because 
all  protest  against  the  mad  doctrine 
that  pretends  to  banish  the  worship  of 
God  from  the  earth.  Therefore  we 
find  among  men  of  this  kind  much 
rancour  and  spleen;  thefefoi^  ttteir 
words  are  full  of  gall;  therefore  they 
have  constantly  recourse  to  raillery, 
insult,  and  calumny. 


But  there  is  another  class  of  men^ 
who,  although  devoid  of  religion,  are 
not  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
faith.  They  hve  in  a  kind  of  scepti- 
cism, into  which  the  reading  of  bad 
books,  or  the  observations  of  a  super- 
ficial and  frivolous  philosophy,  have 
led  them ;  they  are  not  attached  to  re- 
li^on,  but  they  are  not  its  enemies. 
M&ny  of  them  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  religion  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety, and  some  of  them  even  feel  with- 
in themselves  a  certain  desire  to  return 
to  the  faith;  in  their  moments  of  re- 
collection and  meditation,  they  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  days  when  they 
offered  to  God  an  obedient  spirit  and 
a  pure  heart;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
rapid  course  of  life,  they  perhaps  love 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  booming  recon- 
ciled with  the  God  of  their  fathers  be- 
fore they  descend  into  the  grave.  These 
men  are  tolerant;  but,  if  carefdlly  exa- 
mined, their  tolerance  is  not  a  princi- 
ple or  a  virtue,  it  is  only  a  necessity 
resulting  from  their  position.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  indignant  at  the  opinions 
of  others,  when  we  have  none  of  our 
own, — when,  consequently,  we  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  any.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  be  violently  opposed  to  reli- 
gion, when  we  consider  it  as  a  thing 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society; 
there  can  be  no  hatred  or  rancour  to- 
wards faith  in  a  soul  which  desires  its 
mercy,  and  which,  perhaps,  fixes  its 
eyes  upon  it  as  the  last  beam  of  hope 
amid  tne  terrors  of  tui  alarming  future. 
Tolerance,  in  this  case,  is  nothing 
strange;  it  is  natural  and  necessary. 
Intolerance  wouM  be  inconceivable 
and  extravagant,  and  could  arise  only 
from  a  bad  heart. 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  so- 
ciety, instead  of  to  individuals,  it  must 
be  observed  that  tolerance,  as  well  as 
intolerance,  may  be  considered  in  go- 
vernment, or  in  society.  It  sonietimes 
happens  ^at  government  and  society 
are  not  agreed ;  while  the  former  main- 
tains one  principle,  the  reverse  may 
prevail  in  the  latter.  As  eovemments 
are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of 
individuals,  all  that  has  been  said  of 
tolerance,  considered  individually,  may 
be  apj^ed  to  them.  Let  us  not  forget, 
however,  that  men  placed  in  authority 
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are  not  free  to  giye  themselyes  up 
without  limit  to  the  impulses  of  their 
own  opinions  or  feelings ;  they  are 
often  forced  to  immolate  their  own 
feelings  on  the  altar  of  public  opinion. 
They  may,  owing  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances, oppose  or  impede  that  opinion 
for  a  time;  but  it  will  soon  stop  them, 
and  force  them  to  change  their  course. 

As  sooner  or  later  government  be- 
comes the  expression  of  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  society,  we  shall  content 
ourselVes  with  considering  tolerance 
in  the  latter;  we  shall  obs^rre  that 
society,  with  respect  to  tolerance,  fol- 
lows the  same'  path  as  individuals. 
Tliis  is  with  it  not  the  effect  of  a  prin- 
ciple, but  of  a  habit  Men  of  different 
creeds,  who  live  together  for  a  long 
time  in  the  same  society,  end  by  tole- 
rating each  other;  they  are  led  to  this 
by  growing  weary  of  collision  wilJi 
each  other,  and  by  the  wish  for  a  kind 
of  life  more  quiet  and  peaceful.  But 
when  men,  thus  divided  in  creed,  find 
themselves  face  to  face  for  the  first 
time,  a  shock  more  or  less  rude  is  the 
inevitable  result.  The  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  are  to  be  found  in  human 
nature  itself;  it  is  one  of  those  neces- 
sities against  which  we  struggle  in 
vain. 

Some  modem  philosophers  have 
imagined  that  society  is  indebted  to 
them  for  the  spirit  of  toleration  which 
prevails  there ;  they  have  not  seen  that 
It  is  much  more  a  fact  slowly  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
than  it  is  the  fruit  of  their  doctrines. 
Indeed,  what  have  they  said  that  is 
new?  They  have  recommended  uni- 
versal fraternity;  but  this  has  always 
been  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  have  exhorted  men  of 
all  the  different  religions  to  live  in 
peace  together;  but  before  they  had 
opened  their  mouths  to  tell  them  this, 
men  began  to  adopt  this  course  in 
many  countries  of  Europe;  for,  un- 
happily, religions  in  many  countries 
were  so  numerous  and  different,  that 
none  of  them  could  pretend  to  exclu- 
sive dominion.  It  is  true  that  some 
infidel  philosophers  have  a  claim,  and 
a  deplorable  one,  in  support  of  their 
pretensions  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  toleration;  it  is,  that,  by 


their  efforts  to  disseminate  incredulity 
and  scepticism,  they  have  succeeded  in 
makingeeiiera],in  nstionsand  ^rem- 
ments,  that  false  toleration  which  has 
nothing  virtuous,  but  is  indifference 
with  respect  to  all  religions.     Indeed, 
why  is  tolerance  so  general  in  our  age  ? 
or  rather,  in  what  does  our  tolerance 
consist?    If  you  observe  it  well,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  re- 
sult of  a  social  condition  in  perfect 
conformity  with  that  of  the  individual 
who  has  BO  creed,  but  who  does  not 
hate  creeds,  because  he  considers  them 
as  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and 
who  cherishes  a  vague  hope  of  one  day 
finding  a  last  asylum  therein.    All  that 
is  good  in  this  is  in  no  degree  owing 
to  the  infidel  philosophers,  but  may 
rather  be  said  to  be  a  protest  against 
them.    Indeed,  when  mey  could  not 
obtain  the  supreme  conmiand,  they 
lavished  calumnies  and  sarcasms  on  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven  and  on 
earth;  and  when  they  did  raise  them- 
selves to  power,  they  overturned  with 
indescribable  fury  au  that  existed,  and 
destroyed  millions  of  victims  in  exile 
or  on  the  scaffolds.    The  multitude  of 
religions,  —  incredulity,   indifference, 
improvement  of  manners,  the  lassitude 
produced  by  wars,  —  industrial  and 
commercial  organisation,  which  every 
day  becomes  more  powerful  in  society, 
— communication  rendered  more  fre- 
quent among  men  by  means  of  travel- 
ling,— the  diffusion  of  ideas  by  the 
press ; — ^such  are  the  causes  which  have 
produced  in  Europe  that  universal  to- 
lerance which  has  taken  possession  of 
all,  and  has  been  established  in  fact 
when  it  could  not  by  law.     These 
causes,  as  it  is  easy  to  observe,  are  of 
different  kinds;  no  doctrine  can  pre- 
tend to  an  exclusive  infiuenoe;  toey 
are  the  result  of  a  thousand  different 
influences,which  act  simultaneously  on 
the  development  of  civilisation.  (24.) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ON  THE  BIOHT  OF  COBBCION  IN 
OENEBAL. 

How  much,  during  the  last  century, 
was  said  against  intolerance!    A  phi- 
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losophy  less  superficial  than  that  which 
then  prevailed  would  have  reflected  a 
little  more  on  a  fa<}t  which  may  be 
appreciated  in  diiferent  ways,  but  of 
which  the  existence  cannot  be  denied. 
In  Greece,  Socrates  died  drinking  hem- 
lock. Rome,  whose  tolerance  has  been 
so  much  Taunted,  tolerated,  indeed,  fo- 
reign gods ;  but  these  were  only  foreign 
in  name,  since  they  formed  a  part  of 
that  system  of  pantheism  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  religion; 
gods  who,  in  order  to  be  declared  gods 
of  Rome,  only  needed  the  mere  for- 
mality, as  it  were,  of  receiving  the 
name  of  citizens.  But  Rome  did  not 
admit  tiie  gods  of  E^ypt  any  more  than 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  religion.  She 
had,  no  doubt,  many  false  ideas  with 
respect  to  these  religions ;  but  she 
knew  enough  of  them  to  know  that 
they  were  essentially  different  from 
her  own.  The  history  of  the  Pagan 
emperors  is  the  history  of  the  perse- 
cntion  of  the  Church;  as  soon  as  they 
became  Christians,  a  system  of  penal 
legislation  was  commenced  against 
those  who  differed  from  the  religion 
of  the  state.  In  subsequent  centuries, 
intolerance  has  continued  under  yari- 
ous  forms ;  it  has  been  perpetuated 
down  to  our  times,  and  we  are  not  so 
free  from  it  as  some  would  wish  to 
make  us  believe.  The  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics  in  England  is  but  of 
recent  date ;  the  violent  disputes  of  the 
Prussian  government  with  the  Pope, 
on  the  subject  of  certain  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  government  against  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  are  of  yesterday ;  the  ques- 
tion of  Argovie,  in  Switzerland,  is  stUl 
pending;  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Russian  government  towards  Catholi- 
cism is  pursued  in  as  scandalous  a 
manner  as  at  any  former  period.  Thus 
it  is  with  religious  sects.  As  to  the 
toleration  of  the  humane  philosophers 
of  the  18th  century,  it  was  exempUfied 
in  Robespierre. 

Every  government  professing  a  re- 
ligion IS  more  or  less  intolerant  to- 
wards those  who  do  not  profess  it; 
and  this  intolerance  is  not  destroyed 
or  diminished  when  the  followers  of 
the  religion  thus  odious  are  either 
feared  from  their  power,  or  despised 
from  their  weakness.    Apply  to  aU 


times  and  countries  the  rule  which  we 
have  just  laid  down,  you  will  every 
where  find  it  exact;  it  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  history  of  governments  m 
their  relations  with  religions.  The 
Protestant  government  of  England  has 
always  been  intolerant  toward  the  Ca- 
tholics; and  it  will  continue  to  be  so, 
more  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  governments  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  will  continue  to  act  as  they 
have  done  up  to  this  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  modifications  required  by 
difference  of  times ;  in  the  same  way, 
in  countries  where  Catholicity  pre- 
vails, the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
worship  will  always  be  more  or  less 
interfered  with.  I  shall  be  told  of  the 
instance  of  France  as  a  proof  of  the 
contrary;  in  that  country,  where  the 
immense  majority  profess  tibe  Catholic 
religion,  other  worships  are  allowed 
without  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  state  to  disturb  them.  This  tole- 
ration will  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
public  opinion ;  it  comes,  I  think,  from 
this,  that  no  fixed  principle  prevails 
there  in  the  government :  all  the  policy 
of  France,  internal  and  external,  is  a 
constant  compromise  to  eet  out  of  dif- 
ficulties in  the  best  possible  way.  This 
is  shown  by  facts ;  this  comes  from  the 
well-known  opinions  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  men  who,  for  some  years,  have 
ruled  the  destinies  of  France.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  establish  in  princi- 
ple universal  toleration,  and  refuse  to 
government  the  right  of  violating  con- 
sciences in  religious  matters;  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  aU  that  has  been 
said,  philosophers  have  not  been  able 
to  make  a  very  clear  exposition  of 
their  principle,  still  less  have  they  been 
able  to  procure  its  general  adoption  as 
a  system  in  the  government  of  states. 
In  order  to  show  iJiat  the  thing  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  has  been  supposed, 
I  will  beg  leave  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  these  soi-disant  philosophers.  If  a 
religion  which  required  human  sacri- 
fices were  established  in  your  coun- 
try, would  you  tolerate  it?  No.  And 
why  ?  Because  we  cannot  tolerate  such 
a  crime.  But,  then,  you  will  be  intole- 
rant; you  will  violate  the  consciences 
of  others,  by  proscribing,  as  a  crime, 
what  in  their  eyes  is  a  homage  to  the 
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IKyinity.   Thus  thought  many  nations 
of  old,  and  so  think  some  now.    By 
what  right  do  you  make  your  con- 
science preyail  over  theirs? — It  is  of 
no  consequence;  we  shall  be  intole- 
rant, but  our  intolerance  will  be  for 
the  good  of  humanity. — I  applaud  your 
conduct;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it 
is  a  case  in  which  intolerance  with  re- 
spect to  a  religion  appears  to  you  a 
right  and  a  duty.    Still  further:  if  you 
proscribe  the  exercise  of  this  atrocious 
worship,  would  you  allow  to  be  taught 
the  doctrine  which  preaches  as  holy 
and  salutary  the  practice  of  human  sa- 
erifices  ?    No ;  for  that  would  be  to 
permit  the  teaching  of  murder.    Very 
well;  but  you  must  acknowledge  that 
this  is  a  doctrine  with  respect  to  which 
you  have  a  right  to  be,  and  are  obliged 
to  be,  intolerant.    Let  us  pursue  our 
subject    You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of 
the  sacrifices  offered  in  antiquity  to 
the  Goddess  of  Love,  and  the  infamous 
worship  which  was  paid  to  her  in  the 
temples  of  Babylon  and  Corinth.    If 
such  a  worship  reappeared  among  you, 
would  you  tolerate  it?    No;  for  it  is 
contrary  to  the  sacred  laws  of  modesty. 
Would  you  allow  the  doctrine  on  which 
they  were  based  to  be  taught?    No; 
for  the  same  reason.    This,  then,  is 
another  case  in  which  you  believe  you 
have  the  right  and  tlie  obligation  to 
violate  the  consciences  of  others;  and 
ihe  only  reason  you  can  assign  for  it 
is,  that  you  are  compelled  to  do  so  by 
your  own  conscience.    Moreover,  sup- 
pose that  some  men,  over-excited  by 
reading  the  Bible,  desired  to  establish 
a  new  Christianity,  in  imitation  of  Ma- 
thew  of  Haarlem  or  John  of  Leyden ; 
suppose  that  these  sectaries  began  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  to  assemble 
together  in  bodies,  and  that  their  fa- 
natical declamation  seduced  a  portion 
of  the  people,  would  you  tolerate  this 
new  religion  ?     No ;   for  these  men 
might  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  Ger- 
many in  the  16th  century,  when,  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  to  fulfil,  as  they 
said,  the  order  of  the  Most  High,  the 
Anabaptists  invaded  all  property,  de- 
stroyed all  existing  power,  and  spread 
everywheredesolation  and  death.  This 
would  be  to  act  with  as  much  justice 
as  prudence ;  but  you  cannot  deny  that 


you  would  thereby  commit  an  act  of 
mtolerance.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
universal  toleration,  that  principle  so 
evident,  so  predominant,  if  you  are 
compelled  at  every  step  to  limit,  and 
I  will  say  more,  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
act  in  a  way  diametrically  opposite  to 
it?  You  will  say  that  the  security  of 
the  state,  the  good  order  of  society, 
and  pubHc  morality  compel  you  to  act 
in  this  way.  But,  then,  what  sort  of 
a  principle  is  it  that,  in  certain  cases, 
is  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  mo- 
rality, of  society,  and  the  safety  of  the 
state?  Do  you  not  think  it  possible 
that  the  men  against  whom  yon  de- 
claim intended  to  protect  these  inte- 
rests, by  acting  witn  that  intolerance 
which  is  so  revolting  to  you? 

It  has  been  acknowledged  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  as  an  incon- 
testable principle,  that  the  public  au- 
thority has,  in  certain  cases,  the  right 
of  prohibiting  certain  acts,  in  violation 
of  the  consciences  of  individuals  who 
claim  the  right  of  performing  them.   If 
the  constant  testimony  of  history  were 
not  enough,  at  least  the  dialogue  which 
we  have  just  held  ought  to  convmce  us 
of  this  truth;  we  have  seen  that  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  tolerance  may 
well  be  compelled,  in  certain  cases,  to 
be  intolerant    They  would  be  obliged 
to  be  so  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of 
modesty,  of  public  order;  then  univer- 
sal toleration  with  respect  to  doctrines 
and  religions, — that  toleration  which 
is  proclaimed  as  the  duty  of  every  go- 
vernment,— is  an  error;  it  is  a  theory 
which  cannot  be  put  in  practice.    We 
have  clearly  shown  that  intolerance 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  princi- 
ple recognised  by  all  governments,  and 
of  which  the  application,  more  or  less 
indulgent  or  severe,  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, and,  above  all,  on  the  par- 
ticular point  of  view  in  which  the  go- 
vernment considers  things. 

A  great  question  of  right  now  pre- 
sents itself, — a  question  which  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  require  to  be  solved 
by  condenming  all  intolerance,  both 
with  respect  to  doctrines  and  acts ;  but 
which,  when  thoroughly  examined, 
leads  to  a  very  different  result  If  we 
grant  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
completely  removing  the  difficulty  by 
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means  of  direct  reasoning,  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  indirect  means,  and 
the  reasoning  called  cui  abaurdum,  are 
here  sufficient  to  show  us  the  truUi,  at 
least  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  it  as  a  g^ide  for  human  pru- 
dence, always  uncertain.  The  ques- 
tion is  this :  **  By  what  right  you  hin- 
der a  man  from  professing  a  aoctrine, 
and  acting  in  conformity  with  it,  if  he 
is  convinced  that  it  is  true,  and  that 
he  only  fulfils  his  duty,  or  exercises  a 
right,  by  acting  as  it  prescribes?"  In 
order  to  prevent  the  prohibition  being 
vain  and  ridiculous,  there  must  be  a 
penalty  attached  to  it;  now,  if  you  in- 
flict tnis  penalty,  you  punish  a  man 
who,  according  to  his  own  conscience, 
is  innocent  Punishment  by  the  hand 
of  justice  supposes  culpability;  and  no 
one  is  culpable  without  being  so  first 
in  his  conscience.  Culpability  Jbas  its 
root  in  the  conscience;  and  we  can- 
not be  responsible  for  the  violation  of 
a  law,  unless  that  law  has  addressed 
us  by  means  of  our  conscience.  If  our 
conscience  tells  us  that  an  action  is 
bad,  we  cannot  perform  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  injunctions  of  the  law  which 
prescribes  it;  on  the  contrary,  if  con- 
science tells  us  that  an  action  is  a  duty, 
we  cannot  omit  it,  whatever  may  be 
the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  This,  in 
a  few  words,  and  with  all  its  force,  is 
all  that  can  be  alleged  against  intoler- 
ance iadoclarines  and  facts  emanating 
from  them.  Let  us  now  see  what  is 
the  real  value  of  these  observations, 
apparently  so  conclusive. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  admission  of 
this  principle  would  render  impossible 
the  punishment  of  any  political  crime. 
Brutus,  when  plunging  his  dageer 
into  the  heart  of  Csesar,  Jacques  Cle- 
ment, when  he  assassinated  Henry 
ILL,  acted,  no  doubt,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  excitement  of  mind,  which 
made  them  view  their  attempts  as 
deeds  of  heroism;  and  yet,  if  they  had 
both  been  brought  berore  a  tribunal, 
would  you  have  thought  them  enti- 
tled to  impunity — the  one  on  account 
of  his  love  of  country,  and  the  other 
on  account  of  his  zeal  for  religion? 
The  greatest  number  of  political 
crimes  are  committed  in  a  conviction 
of  doing  well;  and  I  do  not  speak 


merely  of  those  times  of  trouble,  when 
men  of  parties  the  most  opposed  are 
fully  persuaded  that  they  nave  right 
on  their  side.  Conspiracies  eontrived 
against  governments  in  times  of  peace 
are  generally  the  work  of  some  indi- 
vidi^s  who  look  upon  them  as  ille- 
gal and  tyrannical ;  when  working  to 
overthrow  them,  they  are  acting  in 
conformity  with  their  own  principles. 
Judges  punish  them  justly  when  they 
inflict  on  them  the  penalties  appointed 
by  legislators;  and  yet,  neither  legis- 
lators when  they  decree  the  penalty, 
nor  the  judges  when  they  inflict  it, 
are,  or  can  be,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
dition of  mind  of  the  delinquent  who 
has  violated  the  law.  It  may  be  said, 
that  compassion  and  indulgence  with 
respect  to  political  crimes  increase 
every  day,  mr  these  reasons.  I  shall 
reply,  that  if  we  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  human  justice  has  not  the 
right  to  punish,  when  the  delinquent 
acts  according  to  his  conviction,  we 
must  not  only  miticate  our  punish- 
ments, but  even  abolish  them.  In 
this  case,  capital  punishment  would 
be  a  real  murder,  a  fine  a  robbery, 
and  other  penalties  so  many  acts  of 
violence.  I  shall  remark  in  passing, 
that  it  is  not  true  that  severity  to- 
wards political  crimes  diminishes  as 
much  as  it  is  said  to  do;  the  history 
of  Europe  of  late  years  affords  us 
some  proofs  to  the  contrary.  We  do 
not  now  see  those  cruel  punishments 
which  were  in  use  at  other  times;  but 
that  is  not  owing  to  the  conscience 
of  the  criminal  being  considered  by 
the  judge,  but  to  the  improvement  of 
manners,  which,  being  spread  every 
where,  has  necessarily  influenced  pe- 
nal legislation.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  so  much  severity  has  been  pre- 
served in  laws  relating  to  political 
crimes,  when  so  great  a  number  of 
legislators  among  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  knew  well  that  they 
themselves,  at  other  times,  had  com- 
mitted the  same  crimes.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  more  than  one  man, 
in  the  discussion  of  certain  penal  laws, 
has  inclined  to  indulgence,  from  the 
presentiment  that  these  very  laws 
might  one  day  apply  to  himself.  The 
impunity  of  political  crimes  would 
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bring  about  the  subyersion  of  social 
order,  by  rendering  all  eoireminent 
impossible.  Without  dwelling  longer 
on  the  fatal  results  which  this  doc- 
trine would  have,  let  us  observe,  that 
the  benefit  of  impunity  in  favour  of 
the  illusions  of  conscience  would  not 
be  due  to  political  crimes  alone,  but 
would  be  applicable  also  to  those  of 
an  ordinary  kind.  Offences  against 
property  are  crimes  of  this  nature; 
and  yet  we  know  that  many  at  former 
periods  have  regarded,  and  that  unfor- 
tunately some  still  do  regard,  property 
as  a  usurpation  and  an  mjustice. 
Offences  against  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage are  ordinarily  considered  crimes ; 
and  yet  have  there  not  been  sects 
in  whose  sight  marriage  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  others  who  have  desired,  and 
still  desire,  a  community  of  women? 
The  sacred  laws  of  modesty  and  re- 
spect for  innocence  have  equally  been 
regarded  by  some  sects  as  an  unjust 
infringement  on  the  liberty  of  man ; 
to  yiolate  these  laws,  therefore,  was  a 
meritorious  action.  At  the  time  when 
the  mistaken  ideas  and  the  blind  fa- 
naticism of  the  men  who  have  pro- 
fessed these  principles  were  undoubted, 
would  any  one  have  been  found  to 
deny  the  justice  of  the  chastisement 
which  was  inflicted  on  them  when,  in 
pursuance  of  their  doctrines,  they 
conmiitted  a  crime,  or  even  when  they 
had  the  audacity  to  diffuse  their  fiital 
maxims  in  society? 

If  it  was  unjust  to  punish  the  cri- 
minal for  acting  accoitiing  to  his  con- 
science, all  imaginable  crimes  would 
be  permitted  to  the  atheist,  to  the  fa- 
talist, to  the  disciple  of  the  doctrine 
of  private  interest;  for,  by  destroy- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  base  of  all  moral- 
ity, these  men  do  not  act  against  their 
consciences;  they  have  none.  If  such 
an  argument  were  io  hold  good,  how 
often  should  we  be  entitled  to  charge 
tribunals  with  injustice,  when  they 
inflict  any  punishment  on  men  of  this 
class!  By  what  right,  we  should  say 
to  magistrates,  do  you  punish  this 
man,  who,  not  admitting  the  existence 
of  God,  does  not  acknowledge  him- 
self as  culpable  in  his  own  eyes,  or 
consequently  in  yours?  You  have 
made  a  law,  by  virtue  of  which  you 


punish  him ;  but  this  law  has  no  power 
over  the  conscience  of  this  man,  for 
you  are  his  equals ;  and  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  anr  su- 
perior, to  g^ve  you  the  power  of  con- 
trolling his  liberty?  By  what  right 
do  you  punish  another,  who  is  con- 
vinced that  aU  his  actions  are  the 
effect  of  necessary  causes,  that  free- 
will is  a  chimera,  and  who,  in  the 
action  which  you  charge  on  him  as  a 
crime,  believes  that  he  had  no  more 
power  of  restraining  himself  than  the 
wild  beast,  when  he  throws  himself 
on  his  prey  which  he  has  before  his 
eyes,  or  on  any  other  animal  that 
excites  his  fury?  '  With  what  justice 
do  you  punish  him,  who  is  persuaded 
that  all  morality  is  a  lie  ;  that  there 
is  no  other  principle  than  individual 
interest;  that  good  and  evil  are  no- 
thing but  this  interest  well  or  ill  tin- 
derstood?  If  you  make  him  undergo 
any  punishment,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause he  is  culpable  in  his  own  con- 
science; you  will  punish  him  for  be- 
ing deceived  in  his  calculation,  for 
having  ill-understood  the  probable  re- 
sult of  the  action  which  he  was  about 
to  commit.  Such  are  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  deductions  from  the 
doctrine  which  refuses  to  the  public 
authority  the  power  of  punishing 
crimes  committed  in  consequence  of 
an  error  of  the  mind. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  the  right 
of  punishment  only  extends  to  actions, 
and  not  to  doctrines;  that  actions 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  but 
that  doctrines  are  entitled  to  un- 
bounded liberty.  Do  you  mean  doc- 
trines shut  up  in  the  mind  and  not 
outwardly  manifested?  It  is  clear 
that  not  only  the  riffht  but  also  the 
possibility  of  punishing  them  are 
wanting,  for  God  alone  can  tell  the 
secrets  of  the  heart  of  man.  If  avowed 
doctrines  are  meant,  then  the  prin- 
ciple is  false ;  and  we  have  just  shown 
that  those  who  maintain  it  in  theory 
find  it  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice. In  fine,  we  shall  be  told  that 
however  absurd  in  its  results  may 
be  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been 
combating,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
justify  the  punishment  of  an  action 
I  which  was  ordered  or  authorised  by 
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the  conscience  of  the  man  who  com- 
mitted  it.  How  is  this  difficulty  to 
be  8<dyed?  How  is  this  great  obsta- 
cle to  be  removed?  Is  it  lawful  in 
any  case  to  treat  as  culpable  the  man 
who  is  not  so  at  the  tribunal  of  his 
own  conscience? 

Althou^  this  question  seems  en- 
tirely to  turn  upon  some  point  on 
which  men  of  aH  opinions  are  agreed, 
there  is  nevertheless  awidedi£Eer«ice 
in  this  respect  between  Catholics  on 
one  side,  and  unbelievers  and  Protest- 
ants on  the  other.  The  first  lay  it 
down  as  an  incontestable  principle^ 
^tU  ihere  are  errors  of  the  underttand- 
iiig  which  are  offences;  the  others,  on 
the  contrary,  think  Aat  all  errors  of 
the  underatandm^  mre  imnocent  The 
first  consider  error  with  respeet  to 
great  moral  and  religious  truths  as 
one  of  the  gravest  o£kncea  which 
man  can  commit  against  God;  their 
opponents  look  upon  errors  of  this 
kind  with  great  indulgence,,  and  they 
ought  toi  do  so  in  order  to  be  consist 
tent.  Catholics  admit  the  possibility 
(^  invincible  ignorance  with  respect 
to  sonoe  very  important  trutha;  but 
with  them  this  possibility  is  limited 
to  certain  circumstances,,  out  of  wMch 
they  declare  man  to  be  culpable :  their 
opponents  constantly  extd^  liberty  of 
thought  without  any  other  restriction 
than  those  imposed  by  the  taste  of 
each  one  inparticulao;  they  constant^ 
ly  affirm  that  man  is  firee  to  hold  the 
opinions  which  he  thinks  proper;  they 
have  gone  so  fur  as  to  persuade  their 
followers  that  there  are  no  culpable 
errors  or  opinions,  that  man  is  not 
obliged  to  search  into  the  secret  reees!- 
ses  of  his  soul,  to  make  sure  that  there 
are  no  secret  causes  which  induce 
him  to  reject  the  truth;  they  have  in 
the  end  monstrously  confounded  phy- 
sical with  moral  liberty  of  thought; 
they  banished  from  opinions  the  ideas 
of  lawful  and  unlawful,  and.  have  given 
men  to  understand  that  such  ideas 
are  not  applicable  to  thought.  That 
is  to  say,  m  the  order,  of  ideas,  they 
have  confounded  right  with  fact,  de- 
claring, in  this  respect,  the  uselessness 
and  incompetency  of  all  laws  divine 
and  human.  Senseless  men  I  as  if  it 
were  possible  for  that  which  is  most 


noble  and  elevated  in  human  nature  to 
be  exempt  from  aH  rule;  as  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  ^ment  which  makes 
man  the  king  of  the  creation,  to  be  ex- 
empted from  concurring  in  the  inefiable 
harmony  of  aU  parts  of  the  universe 
with  themselves  and  with  God;  as  if 
this  harmcny  could  exist,  or  even  be 
conceived  in  man,  unless  it  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  first  of  human  obliga- 
tions to  adhere  constantly  to  truth. 

This  is  one  of  the  profbund  reasons 
which  justify  the  Catholic  Church, 
when  she  considers  the  sin  of  heresy 
as  one  of  the  greatest  which  man  can 
ccmimit.  You,  who  smile  with  pity 
and  contempt  at  these  words,  tho  sin 
of  heresy ;  you,  who  consider  this  doc- 
trine as  the  invention  of  priests  to 
rule  over  consciences,,  by  retrenching 
the  liberty  of  thought;  by  what  right 
do  you  claim  the  power  of  condemn- 
ing heresies  which  ane  opposed  to 
your  orthodoxy?  By  what  right  do 
you  condemn  uiose  societies  tluit  pro- 
fess opinions  hostile  to  property,  pub- 
lic order,  and  the  existence  of  anthe^ 
rity  ?  If  the  thought  of  man  is  free, 
if  you  cannot  attempt  to  restrain  it 
without  violating  sacred  rights,  if  it 
is  an  absurdity  and  a  contrsMlictaoa  to 
wish  to  oblige  a.  man  to  act  against 
his  conscience,  or  disobey  its  dictates 
— why  do  you  interfere  with  those 
men  who  desire  to  destroy  the  exist* 
ing  state  of  society?  t¥liy  baffle, 
why  oppose  those  <&rk  conspiracies, 
which,  nsom  time  to  time,  send  one  of 
their  members  to  assassinate  a  king? 
You  invoke  your  convictions  to  de* 
clare  the  intolerance  which  has  been 
practised  at  certain  times  against  your 
enemies  to  be  unjust  and  cruel  f:  but 
you  must  remember  that  such  socie- 
ties and  such  men  can  also  invoke 
their  convictions.  You  say  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  human 
inventions;  they  say  that  the  doc- 
trines prevailing  in  society  are  also 
human  inventions.  Yon  say  that  the 
ancient  social  order  was  a  monopoly ; 
the^  say  the  present  social  order  is*  a 
monopoly.  In  your  eyeS)  the  ancient 
authorities  were  tyrannical;  in  theirs 
the  present  ones  are  so.  You  pre- 
tended to  destroy  what  existed,  in 
order  to  found  new  institutions  con- 
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ducive  to  the  good  of  humanity;  to- 
day these  men  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage. You  have  proclaimed  the  war 
which  was  waged  against  ancient 
power  to  be  holy;  they  proclaim  that 
against  the  present  to  be  so.  When 
you  availed  yourselves  of  the  means 
which  offered  themselves,  'you  pre- 
•tended  that  necessity  rendered  them 
legitimate;  they  declare  to  be  not  less 
legitimate  the  only  means  which  they 
possess,  that  of  combinations,  of  pre- 

Earing  for  their  opportunity,  and  of 
astening  it  by  assassinating  great 
men.  You  have  pretended  to  make 
all  opinions  respected,  even  atheism, 
and  you  have  taught  Uiat  nobody  has 
a  right  to  prevent  your  acting  in  con- 
formity with  your  principles;  but  the 
fanatics  in  question  have  idso  their 
horrible  principles  and  their  dreadful 
convictions.  Do  you  require  a  proof 
of  this?  See  them  amid  the  gaiety 
•of  publicy^tetf,  glide,  pale  and  gloomy, 
among  the  joyful  multitude,  choose 
the  fitting  moment  to  cast  desolation 
•over  a  royal  family,  and  cover  a  na- 
tion with  mourning,  while  they  accu- 
mulate on  their  own  heads  the  public 
.execration,  certain,  moreover,  of  fi- 
nishing their  Kves  on  the  scaffold. 
But  our  adversaries  will  say,  such 
convictions  are  inexcusable.  Yours 
are  so  also.  All  the  difference  is,  that 
you  have  contrived  you^  ambitious 
and  fatal  systems  amia  ease  and  plea- 
sure, perhaps  in  opulence,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  power,  while  they  have 
conceived  their  abominable  doctrines 
in  the  bosom  of  obscurity,  poverty, 
misery,  and  despair. 

Indeed,  the  inconsistency  of  some 
men  is  shocking  to  the  last  degree. 
To  ridicule  all  religions,  to  decry  the 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  the 
floul^  and  the  existence  of  God,  to 
ov«rtum  all  morality,  and  sap  its  deep- 
-est  foundations,— :ail  this  tney  have 
considered  as  excusable,  and  we  may 
<even  say,  worthy  of  praise ;  moreover, 
the  writers  who  have  undertaken  this 
fatal  task  are  worthy  -of  apotheosis ; 
men  must  expel  the  Divinity  from  His 
temples,  to  place  there  the  names  and 
busts  of  the  leaders  of  their  schools; 
nnder  the  vaults  of  splendid  basilicas, 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  Christians 


awaiting  the  resurrection,  they  mnsi 
raise  the  mausoleum  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  in  order  that  future  gene- 
rations, when  they  descend  into  their 
dark  and  silent  abodes,  may  receive 
the  inspirations  of  their  genius.  But 
have  they,  then,  a  right  to  complain 
that  property,  and  domestic  life,  and 
social  oraer,  are  attacked?  Property 
is  sacred;  but  is  it  more  sacred  than 
God?  However  great  may  be  the 
importance  of  the  truUis  relating  to 
families  and  society,  are  they  of  a 
superior  order  to  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  morality,  or  rather,  are  they 
any  thing  more  than  the  application 
of  these  principles? 

But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our 
discourse.  When  the  principle  that 
there  are  culpable  erfors  is  once  esta- 
blished (a  principle  which  in  practice, 
if  not  in  theory,  must  be  received  by 
all  the  world,  but  which  Catholicism 
alone  can  logically  maintain  in  the- 
ory), it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of 
the  punishments  which  human  power 
decrees  against  the  propagation  and 
teaching  of  certain  doctrines;  and  we 
can  understand  why  it  is  legitimate 
to  punish,  without  considering  the 
conviction  that  animated  the  cu^rit, 
the  actions  which  are  the  result  of 
the  doctrines.  The  law  shows  that 
this  mortal  error  has  existed,  or  can 
exist;  but  in  this  case  it  declares  the 
error  itself  to  be  culpable ;  and  if  man 
adduces  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science, the  law  remmds  him  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  rectify  his  conscience. 
Such  is,  in  truth,  the  foundation  of 
a  legislation  which  appeared  so  unjust; 
a  foundation  which  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out,  in  order  to  vindicate  a  g^at 
many  human  laws  from  a  deep  dis- 
grace; for  it  would  be  a  great  disgrace 
to  claim  the  right  of  punishing  a  man 
who  was  really  innocent.  Snch  an 
absurd  right  is  so  far  from  belonging 
to  human  justice,  that  it  does  not  be- 
long even  to  God.  The  infinite  jus- 
tice of  God  would  cease  to  be  what 
it  is,  if  it  could  punish  the  innocent. 

Perhaps  another  origin  will  be  as- 
signed for  the  right  which  TOvem- 
ments  possess  of  punishing  the  pro- 
pagation of  certain  doctrines  and  ac^ 
tions  committed  in  consequence  of 
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'them,  when  the  cruninal  has  acted 
from  the  deepest  conviction.     "  Go- 
Temments,"  it  may  be  said,  "  act  in 
the  name  of  society,  which,  like  every 
being,  possesses  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence.    There  are  certain  doctrines 
which  menace  its  existence ;  it  has, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  right,  the 
power  of  resisting  those  who  promul- 
gate them."    Such  a  reason,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear,  is  liable  to 
this  grave  objection,  that  it  destroys 
at  one  blow  the  idea  of  punishment 
and  justice.     To  wound  an  aggressor 
in  self-defence  is  not  to  chastise,  but 
to  resist  him.    If  we  consider  society 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  criminal  lea 
to  punishment  wiU  no  longer  be  a  real 
criminal,  but  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  a  rash  and  unequal  struggle.    The 
voice  of  the  judge  condemning  him 
will  no  longer  be  the  august  voice  of 
justice;  his  sentence  will  only  be  the 
act   of  society   avenging  the  attack 
made  upon  it.    The  word  punishment 
wiU   then  assume  quite  a  different 
meaning;  the  gradations  of  it  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  calculations,  and 
not  on  justice.     We  must  remember 
this;  if  we  suppose  that  society,  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  self-defence,  in- 
flicts  a  punishment  upon  the  man 
whom   she  considers  quite  innocent, 
it  no  longer  judges  or  condemns,  but 
fights  and  struggles.    That  which  is 
perfectly  suitame  with  respect  to  the 
relations  between  one  society  and  an- 
other, is  in  no  wa^r  suitable  to  society 
in  its  relations  with  individuals.    It 
then  appears  like  a  combat  between  a 
giant  and  a  pigmy.    The  giant  takes 
tiie  pigmy  in  his  hand,  and  crushes 
him  against  a  stone. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  just 
explained  evidently  shows  the  value 
of  the  much-vaunted  principle  of  uni- 
versal toleration ;  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  ihtki  principle  is  as 
impracticable  in  fact  as  it  is  un- 
sustainable in  theory;  consequently 
all  the  accusations  made  against  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  of  in- 
tolerance are  overturned.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  intolerance  is  in 
some  measure  the  right  of  all  public 
power;  this  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged; it  is  acknowledged  still  ge- 


nerally speaking,  when  philosophers, 
the  partisans  of  tolerance,  attain  to 
power.  No  doubt,  governments  have 
a  thousand  times  abused  this  prin- 
ciple; no  doubt,  more  than  once  the 
truth  has  been  persecuted  by  virtue 
of  it;  but  what  do  men  not  abuse? 
Their  duty,  then,  as  good  philosO'' 
phers,  was  not  to  establish  principles 
that  cannot  be  sustained,  and  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous;  not  to  declaim  to 
satiety  against  the  times  and  insti- 
tutions which  have  preceded  us;  but 
to  endeavour  to  propagate  sentiments 
of  mildness  and  indulgence,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  impugn  important  truths, 
without  which  society  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, and  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  abandoning  the  world  to  the 
empire  of  force,  and  consequently  to 
despotism  and  tyranny. 

Men  have  attacked  dogmas ;  but 
they  have  not  been  willing  to  see  that 
morality  was    intimately   connected 
with  dogmas,  and  that  it  was  itself 
a  dogma.     By  proclaiming  the  un- 
bounded liberty  of  thought  they  have 
announced  the  impeccability  of  the 
mind;   error   has    ceased  to    figure 
among  the  faults  of  which  men  can 
be  guUty.    They  have  forgotten  that, 
in  order  to  unZ2,  it  was  necessary  to 
know ;  and  that  to  wiU  rightly,  it  was 
necessary  tp  know  truly.    If  we  exa- 
mine the  greater  part  of  the  errors  of 
our  hearts,  we  shall  see  that  they  have 
their  source  in  a  misunderstanding; 
is  it  possible,  then,  for  it  not  to  be 
the  duty  of  man  to  preserve  his  mind 
from  error  ?    But  since  it  has  been 
said  that  opinions  are  of  little  import- 
ance, that  man  is  free  to  choose  such 
as  please  him,  even  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  truth  has  lost  its 
value;  its  Intrinsic  worth  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  man ;  and 
too  many  consider  themselves  as  ex- 
empt from  attempting  to  attain  it, — a 
deplorable  condition  of  mind,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  afflicting 
society.  (25.) 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

OK  THB  INQUISITION  IN  SPAIN. 

I  FIND  myself  naturally  led  to  mak^ 
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»  few  observatioiis  on  the  intolerance 
of  certain.  Catholic  princes,  on  the  In- 
qnisition,  and  in  particular  on  t^at  of 
Spain.    I  must  make  a  rapid  exami- 
nation of  the  charges  against  Catholi- 
cism on  account  of  its  conduct  during 
the  last  centuries.  The  dungeons,  the 
burnings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
intolerance  of  some  CathoHc  princes, 
have  furnished  i^e  enemies  of  the 
Church  with  one  of  their  most  effec- 
tive arguments  in  depreciating  her, 
and  rendering  her  the  oliject  of  odium 
and  hatred;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
l^at  they  have,  in  attacks  of  this  kind, 
many  aayantages,  which  give  them 
|;ood  prospects  of  success.     Indeed 
(as  we  have  said  above,  for  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  who,  without  under- 
taking to.  examine  things  to  the  bot^ 
torn,  naively  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  a  subtle  writer;  as  we 
have  said,  for  all  those  who  have  senr^ 
sitive  hearts,  and  are  jn^ompt  to  pity 
the  unfortunate,)  what  is  more  likely 
to  excite  indignation  than  the  exhibi- 
tion of  dark  dungeons,  instruments 
of  torture,  sanbenitos^  and  burnings? 
Imamne  what  effect  must  be  produced, 
amid  our  toleration,  our  gentle  man- 
ners, our  humane  penal  codes,  by  the 
sudden  exhibition  of  the  severities,  the 
cruelties  of  another  age;  the  whole 
exaggerated  and  grouped  into  <me 
picture,  where  are  shown  all  the  me- 
lancholy scenes  which  took  place  in 
different  places,  and  w€re  spread  over 
a  long  period  of  time..  They  take  care 
to  remind  us  that  all  this  was  done  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  peace  and  love ; 
thereby  the  contrast  is  rendered  more 
vivid,  the  imagination  is  excited,  the 
heart  becomes  indignant;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  clergy,  magistrates, 
kings,  and  popes  of  those  remote' times 
appear  like  a  troop  of  executioners, 
whose  pleasure  consists  in  torment- 
ing and  desolating  the  human  race. 
Writers  who  have  ventured  to  act  in 
this  way,  have  certainly  not  added  to 
their  reputation  for  delioacy  of  con- 
science. There  is  a  rule  which  orators 
and  writers  ought  never  to. forget,  viz. 
that  it  is  not  allowable  to  excite  the 
passions,  until  they  have  convinced 
the  reason;  unless  it  had  been  con- 
vinced before.    Besides,  thep^-  is  a  de- 


cree of  bad  faith  in  appealing  to  ihe 
feelings  with  respect  to  matters  which 
ought  to  be  examined  by  the  light  of 
reason  alone,  if  they  are  to  be  exa- 
mmed  properly.  In  such  a  case  we 
ought  not  to  begin  by  moving,  but  by 
convincing;,  to  ao  otherwise  is  to  de- 
ceive the  reader. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  the  hffitory 
of  the  Inqu&ition^  or  of  the  different 
systems  wnioh  various  countries  have 
adopted  with  respect  to  religions  in- 
tolerance; this  would  be  impossibte 
within  my  narrow  limits;  besides,  it 
would  lead  me  away  from  the  object 
of  my  work.  Ought  we  to  draw  from 
the  Inquisition  in  general,  that  of 
Spain  in  particular,  or  from  the  greater 
or  less  intoleo^noe  of  the  legislation  of 
some  eountries,  an.  aocusaticm  against 
CaUioHcism"?  Can  it,  in  this  respect, 
be  put  in  oompaiison  with  Prote^- 
antism?  Such  are  the  questions  J 
have  to  examine. 

Three  things  at  first  present  thenar 
selves  to  the  eyes  of  t^e  observer:  1st, 
the  legislation  and  institutions  W>- 
eeeding  ftom  the  principle  of  intoler- 
ance; ad,  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  this  legislation  and  these  institun 
tions;  3d,  the  intolerant  acts  which 
have  been  committed  illegally.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  I  must  say,  at 
once,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  atrocities 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion, 
ought  not  to  g^ve  any  trouble  to  the 
apologists  of  religion:  to  render  h&c 
responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done 
in  her  name,  would  be  to  act  with  ma- 
nifest injustice.  Man  is  endowed  with 
so  strong  and  lively  a  sense  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  that  he  endeavours 
to  cover  the  greatest  crimes  with  her 
mantle  ;^ — would  it  be  reasonable  to 
banish  virtue  fr(Hn  the  earth  on  that 
account?  There  are,  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  terrible  periods,  where 
a  fatal  giddiness  seizes  upon  men's 
heads;  rage,  inflamed  by  disorder, 
blinds  their  minds,  and  changes  their 
hearts;:  evil  is  called  good,  and  good 
evil;  the  most  horrible  attempts  are 
made  under  the  most  respectable 
names.  Historians  and  philosophers, 
in  treating  of  such  periods,   should 
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know'WhAt  OQ^ht  lo  be  ihdir  line  of 
oondact;  stricuy  accurate  in  the  nar- 
ration  of  such  facts,  they  ought  to 
beware  of  drawing  from  them  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  pre?ailing  ideas  and 
institntioiis.    Society  then  resemUes 
a  man  in  a  state  of  delirium;   we 
should  iU  judge  of  the  ideas,  oharac- 
ter,  and  eonduct  of  such  a  man,  from 
what  he  says  and  does  in  that  deplor- 
able condition.    What  party,  in  tiiose 
calamitous  times,  can  boast  of  not 
having  conunitted  great  eri^iieB?    If 
we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  period  just 
mentioned,  do  we  not  see  the  leaoers 
of  both  parties  assassinated  by  trea- 
son?   Admiral  Coligny  died  by  the 
hands  of  the  assassins  who  began  the 
massacre   of  St.  Bartholomew;    but 
the  Duke  oi  Guise  had  been  also 
assassinated  by  Foltrot,  before  Or^ 
leans.     Heniy  IH.  was  assassinated 
by  Jacques  Clement;   but  this  same 
Henry  TTT,  had  treacherously  mur- 
dered the  other  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
corridors  of  his  palace,  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  Cardinal^  in  the  tower  of 
Moulins^  this  same  Henry  HL  had 
taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  St^  Bar- 
th<4omew.     We  see  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Cath6lics;  but  did  not 
their  opponents  also  commit  them? 
Let  us  throw  a  veil  ovet  these  catas- 
tropheS)  over  these  afflicting  proofs 
of  the  misery  and  pertersity  of  the 
human  hearts   The  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition, considered  in  itself,  is  only 
tiie  application  to  a  particular  case  of 
that  doctrine  of  intolerance^  which,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  that  of 
every  existing  power.  Thus,  we  hare 
only  to  examine  the  character  of  that 
particular  application,  and  ^ee  whe- 
ther its  enemies  are  correct  in  their 
charges  against  iU    In  the  first  place 
we  must  observe,  that  those  who  extol 
antiquity,  sadly  falsify  history,  if  they 
pretend  that  the  intolerance  only  ap- 
peared since  the  time  when,  according 
to  them,  the  Church  has  degenerated 
from  her  primitive  purity.  As  for  my- 
self, I  see  that  from  the  earliest  times, 
when  the  Church  began  to  exert  poli- 
tical influence,  heres^r  began  to  figure 
in  the  codes  as  a  prime;  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  a  period 
of  complete  tolerance.    I  must  heire 


make  an  important  reniark,  which 
shows  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rigour 
displaced  in  later  centuries.    The  In- 
quisition was  first  directed  against  the 
Manichean  heretics^  that  is,  against 
the  sectaries,  who  at  all  times  were 
treated  with  the   greatest  -severity. 
In  the  1 1th  oeatury,  when  the  punish- 
ment of  fire  had  not  yet  been  applied 
to  the  crime  of  heresy^  the  Manidieans 
were  excepted  from  this  rule.    Even 
in  the  <tiffie  of  the  Pagan  emperors^ 
these  sectaries  were  treated  with  ex*- 
treme  rigour.    In  the  year  296,  vre 
see  Diocletian  and  Maximilian,  by  an 
edict,  condemned  to  different  punish- 
ments the  Manicheans  who  had  not 
abjured  their  dogmas,  and  their  leaders 
to  fire.    These  sectaries  have  always 
been  considered  as  great  criminals; 
and  to  punish  them  has  always  been 
judged  necessary,  not  only  for  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  but  even  for  thos» 
of  the  morals  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety.   This  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition  at  its 
cimunencement:  if  we  add  to  this,  the 
turbulent  chacacter  of  the  sects  which, 
under  various   names,  arose  in  the 
llth,   12th,  and  13th  centuries.  We 
shall  have  two  of  the   causes  that 
contributed  to  produce  those  scenes 
which  now  we  can  scarcely  credit* 
In  studying  the  history  of  those  cen- 
turies, and  fixing  our  attention  on  thO 
tiioubles  and  disasters  which  ravaged 
the  south  of  France,  we  clearly  see 
that  it  was  not  a  dispute  as  to  a  par* 
tieular  dogma,  but  that  the  whole  so** 
cial  system  was  compromised.    The 
sectaries  of  those  times  were  precur- 
sors of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
vridi  this  difference,  that  the  latter^ 
if  we  except  the  frantic  Anabaptists* 
were  less  democratic,  less  apt  to  ad- 
dress the  multitude.    Amid  the  cruel- 
ties of  those  times,  when  long  ages  of 
violence  and  revolution  had  given  an 
excessive  preponderance  to  brute  foree, 
what  could  to  expected  from  govern- 
ments incessantly  menaced  with  such 
imminent  danger?    It  is  clear  that 
Ihe  laws,  and  their  application,  must 
savour  of  the  times. 

As  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which 
was  only  an  extension  of  that  Which 
was  established  in  other  countries,  we 
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must  divide  it,  with  respect  to  its  du- 
ration, into  three  great  periods; — we 
omit  the  time  of  its  existence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  before  its  intro- 
duction into  Castille.  The  first  of 
these  comprehends  the  time  when  the 
Inquisition  was  principally  directed 
against  the  relapsed  Jews  and  Moors, 
from  the  day  of  its  installation  under 
the  Catholic  sovereigns,  till  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  The  se- 
cond extends  from  the  time  when  it 
began  to  concentrate  its  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  Protestantism 
into  Spain,  until  that  danger  entirely 
ceased;  that  is,  from  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  till  the  coming 
of  the  Bourbons.  Sd,  the  last  period 
is  that  when  the  Inquisition  was  li- 
mited to  repress  infamous  crin^s,  and 
exclude  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire; 
this  period  was  continued  until  its  ab- 
olition in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  clear  that,  the  institu- 
tion being  successively  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  at  these  dif- 
ferent epochs, — although  it  always 
remained  fundamentaUy  the  same, — 
the  commencement  and  termination 
of  each  of  these  three  periods  which 
we  have  pointed  out  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely marked ;  nevertheless  these 
three  periods  really  existed  in  its  his- 
tory, and  present  us  with  very  dif- 
ferent characters. 

Every  one  knows  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Inquisition 
was  established  in  the  time  of  the  Ca- 
tholic sovereigns;  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  Bull  of  establishment 
was  solicited  by  Queen  Isabella;  that 
is,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sovereigns  in  our  history, — by  that 
queen  who  still,  after  three  centuries, 
preserves  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  Spaniards.  Isabella,  far  from 
opposing  the  will  of  the  people  in  this 
measure,  only  realised  the  national 
wish.  The  Inquisition  was  established 
chiefly  against  the  Jews;  the  Papal 
Bull  had  been  sent  in  1478;  now,  be- 
fore the  Inquisition  published  its  first 
edict,  dated  Seville,  in  1481,  the  Cortes 
of  Toledo,  in  1480,  had  adopted  severe 
measures  on  the  subject.  To  prevent 
the  injury  which  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians  might  oc- 


casion to  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Cortes" 
had  ordered  that  unbaptised  Israelites 
should  be  obliged  to  wear  a  distinct- 
ive mark,  dwell  in  separate  quarters, 
called  Juiveries,  and  return  there 
before  night.  Ancient  regulations 
against  them  were  renewed;  the  pro- 
fessions of  doctor,  surgeon,  shop- 
keeper, barber,  and  tavern-keeper, 
were  forbidden  them.  Intolerance 
WM,  therefore,  popular*  at  that  time. 
If  the  Inquisition  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  friends  to  monarchy,  by  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  kings,  it  has 
an  equal  claim  to  be  so  in  the  eyes 
of  lovers  of  democracy. 

No  doubt  the  heart  is  grieved  at 
reading  the  excessive  severities  exer- 
cised at  that  time  against  the  Jews; 
but  must  there  not  have  been  very 
grave  causes  to  provoke  such  exces- 
ses?    The  danger  which  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  not  yet  well  established, 
would  have  incurred  if  the  Jews,  then 
very  powerful  on  account   of  their 
riches  and  their  alliances  with   the 
most  influential  families,'  had  been  al- 
lowed to  act  without  restraint,  has 
been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  causes.     It  was 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  they  would 
league  with  the   Moors  against  the 
Christians.     The  respective  position 
of  the  three  nations  rendered   this 
leaigue  natural;  this  is  the  reason  why 
it  was  looked  upon  as  necessary  to 
break  a  power  which  was  capable  of 
compromising  anew  the  independence 
of  the  Christians.   It  is  necessary  also 
to  observe,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Inquisition  was  established,  the  war 
of  800  years  against  the  Moors  was 
not  yet  finished.   The  Inquisition  was 
projected  before  1474;  it  was  esta- 
blished in  1480,  and  the  conquest  of 
Granada  did  not  take  place  tUl  1492. 
Thus  it  was  founded  at  the  time  when 
the  obstinate  struggle  was  about  to 
be  decided ;  it  was  yet  to  be  known 
whether  the  Christians  would  remain 
masters  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  or 
whether  the  Moors  should  retain  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  provinces ;    whether  these 
enemies,  shut  up  in  Granada,  should 
preserve  a  position,  excellent  for  their 
communication  with  Africa,  a  means 
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ftod  point  (JTappui  for  all  the  attempts 
which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Crescent 
might  be  disposed  to  make  against  us. 
Now,  the  power  of  the  Crescent  was 
vc^7  .'great,  as  was  clearly  shown  by- 
its  enterprises  against  the  rest  of  Eu-^ 
rope  in  the  next  century.  In  such 
crisises,  after  ages  of  fighting,  and  at 
the  moment  which  was  to  decide  the 
victory  for  ever,  have  combatants  ever 
been  known  to  behave  themselves 
with  moderation  and  mildness?  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  of 
repression  pursued  in  Spain,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  was 
inspired,  in  great  measure,  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation:  we  can 
easily  believe  that  the  Catholic  princes 
had  this  motive  before  them  when 
they  decided  on  asking  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Inquisition  in  their 
dominions.  The  danger  was  not  ima- 
ginary ;  it  was  perfectly  real.  In  order 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  turn  which 
things  might  have  taken  if  some  pre- 
caution had  not  been  adopted,  it  is 
enough  to  recollect  the  insurrections 
of  the  last  Moors  in  later  times. 

Tet  it  would  be  wrong,  in  this  affair, 
to  attribute  all  to  the  policy  of  royalty ; 
and  it  is  necessary  here  to  avoid  exalt- 
ing too  much  the  foresight  and  de- 
signs of  men;  for  my  part,  I  am  in- 
clmed  *x>  think  that  Ferdinand  aifd 
Isabella  naturally  followed  the  gene- 
rality of  the  nation,  in  whose  eyes  the 
Jews  we?e  odious  when  they  perse- 
vered ia  their  creed,  and  suspected 
when  the\  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Two  causes  contributed  to 
this  hatredand  animadversion.  First, 
the  excitedstate  of  religious  feelings 
then  generd  in  all  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  Spiiin;  2d,  the  conduct  by 
which  the  Jc^s  had  drawn  on  them- 
selves the  puUic  indignation. 

The  neceaiiity  of  restraining  the 
cupidity  of  tht  Jews,  for  the-  sake  of 
the  independeice  of  the  Christians, 
was  of  ancient  iate  in  Spain:  the  old 
assemblies  of  Toledo  had  had  to  at- 
tempt it.  In  thl  following  centuries 
the  evil  reached  its  height;  a  great 

Eart  of  the  richs  of  the  Peninsula 
ad  passed  into  tk  hands  of  the  Jews, 
and  almost  all  tL  Christians  found 
themselves  their  actors.  Thence  the 


hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Jews ; 
thence  the  frequent  troubles  which 
agitated  some  towns  of  the  Peninsula^ 
thence  the  tumults  which  more  than 
once  were  fatal  to  the  Jews,  and  in 
which  their  blood  flowed  in  abun- 
dance. It  was  difficult  for  a  people 
accustomed  for  ages  to  set  themselves 
free  by  force  of  arms,  to  resign  them-, 
selves  peacefully  and  tranquilly  to 
the  lot  prepared  for  them  by  the  arti- 
fices and  exactions  of  a  strange  race, 
whose  name,  moreover,  bore  the  re- 
collection of  a  terrible  malediction. 

In  later  times,  an  immense  number 
of  Jews  were  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  but  the  hatred  of  the 
people  was  not  extinguished  thereby^ 
and  mistrust  followed  these  converts- 
into  the  new  state.  It  is  very  probable 
that  a  great  number  of  these  conver- 
sions were  hardly  sincere,  as  they 
were  partly  caused  by  the  sad  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Jews  who  continued 
in  Judaism  were  placed.    In  default 
of  conjectures  founded  on  reason  in 
this  respect,  we  will  regard  as  a  suf- 
ficient corroboration  of  our  opinion, 
the  multitude  of  judaising  Christians^ 
who  were  discovered  aa  soon  as  care 
was  taken  to  find  out  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  apostasy..  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  new  and  old  Christians 
was  introduced;  the  latter  denomina- 
tion was  a  title  of  honour,  and  the 
former  a  mark  of  ignominy;  the  con- 
verted  Jews    were    contemptuously 
called  marranosy — ^impure  men,  pigs. 
With  more  or  less  foundation,  they 
were  accused  of  horrible  crimes.    In 
their  dark  assemblies  they  committed, 
it  was  said,  atrocities   which  could 
hardly  be  believed,  for  the.  honour  of 
humajdty.    ;!For  example,  it  was  said/ 
that/(to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
Christians  and  to  contemn  religion, 
they  crucified  Christian  children,  tak- 
ing care  to  choose  for  the  purpose  the 
^eatest  .day  of  Christian  solemnities. 
There  is  the  often-repeated  history  of  ^ 
the  knight  of  the  mission  of  Guzman,' 
who»  being  hidden  one  night  in  the 
house  of  a  Jew  whose  daughter  he 
loved,  saw  a  child  crucified  at  the 
time  when  the  Christians  celebrated 
the  institution  of  the  sacrifice  of  th& 
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EuchariBt.  Besides  infanticide,  tiiere 
were  attributed  to  the  Jews,  sacri- 
leges, poisoniDss,  conspiracies,  and 
otiber  crimes.  That  these  rumours 
were  much  believed  by  the  people  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  were 
forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fessitms  of  doctor,  snrgeon,  barber, 
and  tavern-keeper:  this  ^ows  what 
degree  of  confidence  was  placed  in 
their  morality.  It  is  us^ess  to  stay 
to  examine  the  foundation  for  these 
sinister  accusations.  We  are  not  ig- 
norant how  far  popular  credulity  will 
go,  above  all  when  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  excited  feelings,  which 
qiake  it  view  all  thines  in  the  same 
Ught.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  these  rumours  circulated  every 
where  and  with  credit,  to  understand 
what  must  have  been  the  public  in- 
dignation against  the  Jews,  and  con- 
sequently how  natural  it  was  that 
authority,  vdelding  to  the  impulse  of 
the  general  mind,  should  be  urged  to 
47eat  them  with  excessive  rigour. 

l^e  situation  in  which  the  Jews 
were  placed  is  sufficient  to  show  ihaX 
tkey  might  have  attempted  to  act  in 
concert  to  resist  the  Christians;  what 
they  did  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter 
Arbues  shows  what  they  were  capable 
of  doing  on  other  occasions.  The 
funds  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  murder,  the  pay  of  the 
ikssassins,  and  the  oliier  expenses  re- 
quired for  the  plot,  were  collected  by 
means  of  voluntary  contributions  im- 
posed on  themselves  by  all  the  Jews 
of  Aragon.  I)oes  not  this  show  an 
advanced  state  of  organisation,  which 
might  have  become  fatal  if  it  had  not 
been  watched  ? 

With  respect  to  the  death  of  St. 
Peter  Arbues,  I  wish  to  make  an  ob- 
servation on  what  has  been  said  on 
this  subject,  as  proving  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain.  What  more 
evident  proof,  we  shall  be  told,  can 
you  have  than  the  assassination  of  the 
Inquisitor  ?  Is  it  not  a  sure  sign  that 
the  indignation  of  the  people  was  at 
its  height,  and  that  they  were  quite 
opposed  to  the  Inquisition  ?  Would 
tney  otherwise  have  been  hurried  into 
sucn  excesses  ?  If  by  *  the  people  *  you 


mean  the  Jews  and  their  descendants, 
I  will  not  deny  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquiution  was  indeed  very 
odious  to  them ;  but  it  was  not  so 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation*  Theev^t 
we  are  speaking  of  gave  rise  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proves  the  direct 
oontrary.  When  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  Inquisitor  was  s|nread 
through  the  city,  the  people  nuide  a 
feufiu  tumult  to  avenge  his  death. 
They  spread  through  tne  town,  tliey 
went  in  crowds  in  pursuit  of  the  new 
Ch-itHanSf  so  that  a  bloody  cata- 
strophe would  have  ensued,  bad  not 
the  yottng  Archbishop  of  Saragossa, 
AlphoBsus  of  Aragon,  presented  him- 
self ibo  the  people  on  horseback,  and 
calmed  ^em  by  the  assorance  that  all 
the  rigour  of  me  laws  shouM  fall  on 
the  heads  of  the  guilty.  Was  the  In- 
quisition as  unpopular  as  it  has  been 
represented  ?  and  will  it  be  said  th&t 
its  adversaries  were  the  majority  of 
the  people?  Why,  then,  could  not 
the  tumult  at  Saragossa  be  avoideil 
an  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which 
were  no  doubt  taken  by  the  oon^i- 
rators,  at  that  time  very  powerful  by 
their  riches  and  influence  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  rsour 
against  the  judaislng  Christians,£ere 
is  a  £act  worthy  of  attention.   Persons 
acbused,  or  threatened  with  tl^e  pur- 
suit of  the  Inquisition,  took  every 
means  to  escape  llie  action  of  that 
tribunal:  they  left  the  soil  «f  Spain 
and  went  to  Kon^.  Would  Uose  who 
imagine  that  Borne  has  alwivs  been 
the  hotbed  of  intolerance,  the  fire- 
brand of  persecution,  wouldthey  have 
imagined  this?   The  numbtf"  of  causes 
commenced  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
summoned  from  Spain  t)  Home,  is 
countless,  during  the  firai  fifty  years 
of  the  existence  of  that  tibunal ;  and 
it  must  be  added,  that  Xome  always 
inclined  to  the  side  of  indulgence.    I 
do  not  know  that  it  wodd  be  possible 
to  cite  one  accused  person  who,  by 
appealing  to  Rome,  dicnot  ameliorate 
his  condition.    The  bstory  of  the  In- 
quisition at  that  tin^  is  full  of  con- 
tests between  the  Ipags  and  Popes ; 
and  we  constantly  fiid,  on  the  part  of 
the  Holy  See,  a  aeste  to  restrain  the 
Inquisition  within  fhe  bounds  of  jus- 
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tice  and  htuumity.  "Hie  Ikie  of  coH" 
duiCt  prescribed  by  the  coatt  of  Rome 
was  not  always  followed  as  it  ought 
to  have  beefi ;  thus  we  see  the  Popes 
compelled  to  receive  a  muhitode  of 
appeals,  and  mitigate  the  lot  that 
wonld  have  beSalieii  Um  appellMits,  if 
their  ea«9e  had  beeti  definitely  de- 
cided in  Sptiin.  We  also  see  the  Fope 
maae  the  judge  of  appeal,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Sie  Cath<>lio  sovereigns, 
who  desired  that  causes  should  be 
finally  deckled  in  8pain4  the  first  of 
these  judges  was  Dr.  Inigo  llanrique, 
Arohbishop  of  Seville.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  the  same 
Pope,  in  a  Bull  of  the  2d  of  August, 
1483,  said  that  he  had  received  new 
appeals,  m»de  by  a  great  number  of 
the  Spaniards  of  Sevule,  who  had  not 
dared  to  address  themselves  to  the 
judge  of  appeal  for  fear  of  being  ar- 
rested. Such  was  then  the  excited 
state  of  mind;  such  was,  at  that  time, 
the  necessity  of  preventing  injustice, 
or  measures  of  undue  severity.  The 
Pope  added,  that  some-  ef  ^ose  who 
had  had  recourse  to  his  justice  had 
already  received  the  abselution  of  the 
Apostolical  Penitentiary,  and  that 
others  were  about  to  receive  it;  he 
afterwards  complained  that  indul- 
gences granted  to  divers  accused  per- 
sons had  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
spected at  Seville ;  in  fine,  after  seve- 
ral other  admonitions,  he  observed  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  mercy 
towards  the  guilty  was  more  pleasing 
to  God  than  the  severity  which  it 
was  desired  to  use ;  and  he  save  the 
example  of  die  good  Shepherd  follow- 
ing the  wandering  sheep.  He  ended 
by  exhorting  the  sovereigns  to  treat 
with  mildness  those  who  voluntarily 
confessed  their  faults,  desiring  them 
to  allow  them  to  reside  at  Seville,  or 
some  other  place  they  might  choose  ; 
and  to  allow  them  the  enjoyment  ^ 
their  property,  as  if  they  had  not 
been  gnilty  of  the  crime  of  heresy. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  appeals  admitted  at  Home, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  the  lot  of  the 
accused  was  improved,  were  founded  on 
errors  of  form  and  injustice  committed 
in  the  application  of  the  law.  If  the 
•censed  had  recourse  to  Borne,  it  was 


not  always  to  demand  reparaUon  for 
an  injns^e,  bat  because  they  were 
sure  of  finding  indu^enoe.  We  have 
a  proof  of  this  in  yie  consideinMe 
number  of  Spanish  r^gees  convicted 
at  Rome  of  naving  ^lUlen  into  Juda* 
ism.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  tiieii 
were  found  at  one  time;  yet  there 
was  not  one  capitid  execution.  Somo 
penances  were  imposed  on  them,  and 
when  they  were  absolved,  they  were 
free  to  return  home  without  the  least 
mark  of  ignominy.  This  took  place 
at  Rome  in  1498. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  the 
Roman  Inquisition  has  never  been 
known  to  pronounce  the  execution 
of  capital  punishment,  although  the 
Apostolic  See  has  been  occupied  du- 
ring that  time  by  Popes  of  extreme 
rigour' and  severity  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  civil  administration.  We  find 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  scaffolds  pre- 

Sared  to  punish  crimes  against  re-^ 
gion  %  scenes  which  sadden  the  soul 
were  every  where  witnessed*  Borne 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule;  Korne^ 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  re- 
present as  a  monster  of  intolerance 
and  cruelty^  It  is  true,  that  the  Popes 
have  not  preached,  like  the  Protest- 
ants, universcd  toleration ;  but  the 
facts  show  the  difference  between  the 
Popes  and  the  Protestants.  The  Popes, 
armed  with  a  tribunal  of  intdieranoe, 
have  not  spilt  a  drop  of  Uood ;  Pro- 
testants and  philosophers  have  shed 
torrents.  What  advantage  is  it  to  the 
victim  to  hear  his  executioners  pro-> 
claim  toleration?  It  is  to  add  the 
bitterness  of  sarcasm  to  his  punish- 
ment. The  conduct  of  Borne  in  the 
use  which  she  made  of  the  Inquisition, 
is  the  best  apology  of  Catholicism 
against  those  who  attempt  to  stig- 
matise her  fus  barbarous  and  sanguin-^ 
ary.  In  truth,  what  is  there  in  com* 
mon  between  Catholicism  and  the 
excessive  severity  employed  in  this 
place  or  that,  in  the  extraordinary 
situation  in  which  many  rival  raced 
were  placed,  in  the  presence  of  dangef 
which  menaced  one  of  them,  or  in  the 
interest  which  the  kings  had  in  main- 
taining the  tranquillity  of  their  states, 
and  securing  their  Conquests  from  aU 
danger  ?    I  will  not  enter  into  a  de- 
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tailed  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  respect 
to  judaising  Christians;  and  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  the  rigour  which 
it  employed  against  them  was  prefer- 
able to  the  mildness  recommended  and 
displayed  by  the  Popes.  What  I  wish 
to  show  here  is,  that  rigour  was  the 
result  of  extraordinary  circumstances, 
— the  effect  of  the  spirit  of  the  nations, 
and  the  severity  of  customs  in  Europe 
at  that  time.  Catholicity  cannot  be 
reproached  with  excesses  committed 
for  these  diflbrent  reasons.  Still  more, 
if  we  pay  attention  to  the  spirit  which 
prevails  in  ail  the  instructions  of  the 
Popes  relating  to  the  Inquisition ;  if 
we  observe  their  manifest  inclination 
to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
mildness,  and  to  suppress  the  marks 
of  ignominy  with  which  the  g^ty, 
as  well  as  their  families,  w^e  st^- 
matised,  we  have  a  rieht  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  Popes  hacl  not  feared  to 
displease  the  kings  too  much,  and  to 
excite  divisions  which  might  have 
l^een  fatal,  their  measures  would  have 
been  carried  still  farther.  If  we  re- 
collect the  negotiations  which  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  noisy  affiur 
of  the  claims  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon, 
we  shall  see  to  which  side  the  court 
of  Bome  leaned. 

,  As  we  are  speaking  of  intolerance 
with  regard  to  the  Judaisers,  let  us 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  disposition 
of  mind  of  Luther  towards  the  Jews. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  the  pretended 
reformer,  the  founder  of  the  independ- 
ence of  thought,  the  furious  declaimer 
against  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
of  the  Popes,  should  have  been  am- 
inated  with  the  most  humane  senti- 
ments towards  that  nation  ?  No  doubt 
the  eulogists  of  this  corypheus  of 
Protestantism  ought  to  tmnk  thus 
also.  I  am  sorry  for  them  ;  but  his- 
tory will  not  allow  us  to  partake  of 
this  delusion.  According  to  all  ap- 
pearances, if  the  apostate  monk  had 
tbund  himself  in  the  place  of  Tor- 
guemada,  the  Judaisers  would  not 
have  been  in  a  better  position.  Then 
what  was  the  system  advised  by  Lu- 
ther? according  to  Seckendorf,  one 
of  his  apologists :  **  Their  synagogues 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  their  nouses 


pulled  down,  their  Prayer-books,  the 
Talmud,  and  even  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  be  taken  from  them ; 
their  rabbis  ought  to  be  forbidden  to 
teach,  and  be  compelled  to  gain  their 
livelihood  by  hard  labour."  The  In- 
quisition, at  least,  did  not  proceed 
against  the  Jews,  but  against  the  Ju- 
daisers ;  that  Is,  against  those  who, 
after  being  converted  to  Christianity, 
relapsed  into  their  errors,  and  added 
sacrilege  to  their  apostasy,  by  the 
external  profession  of  a  creed  which 
they  detested  in  secret,  and  which 
they  profaned  by  the  exercise  of  their 
old  religion.  !But  Luther  extended 
his  severity  to  the  Jews  themselves  ; 
so  that,  according  to  his  doctrines,  do 
reproach  can  be  taade  against  the 
sovereign  who  expelled  the  Jews  from 
their  dominions. 

The  Moors  and  the  Mooriscoes  no 
less  occupied  the  attention  of  the  In- 
quisition at  that  time  ;  and  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jews  may  be  applied  to  them  with 
some  modifications.  They  were  also 
aa  abhorred  race — a  race  which  had 
been  contended  with  for  eight  cen- 
turies. W^en  they  retained  their 
religion,  the  Moors  inspired  hatred ; 
when  they  abjured  it,  mistrust.  The 
Popes  interested  themselves  in  their 
favour  also  in  a  peculiar  manner.  We 
ought  to  remark  a  Bull  issued  in  1530, 
which  is  expressed  in  languc^  quite 
evangelical :  it  is  there  said,  that  the 
ignorance  of  these  nations  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  their  faults 
and  their  errors ;  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  to  render  their  conversion 
solid  and  sincere  was,  according  to 
the  recommendation  contained  in  this 
Bull,  to  endeavour  to  enlighten  their 
minds  with  sound  doctrine. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  Pope  granted 
to  Charles  V.  the  Bull  which  released 
him  from  the  oath  taken  in  the  Cortes 
of  Saragossa  in  the  year  1519  ;  an 
oath,  by  which  he  had  engaged  not 
to  make  any  change  with  respect  to 
the  Moors ;  whereby,  it  is  said,  the 
Emperor  was  enabled  to  complete 
their  expulsion.  But,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  Pope  for  a  long  time 
resisted  that  concession ;  and  uiat,  if 
he  at  length  compUedwith  the  .wishes 
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erf  the  ESmperor,  it  was  only  because 
he  thought  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  was  indispensable  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Whe- 
ther this  was  true  or  not,  the  Emperor, 
and  not  the  Pope,  was  the  better  judge ; 
the  latter,  placed  at  a  great  distance, 
could  not  know  the  real  state  of  things 
in  detaiL  Moreover,  it  was  not  the 
Spanish  monarch  alone  who  thought 
so;  it  is  related  that  Francis  I.,  when 
a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  one  day  con- 
versing with  Charles  V.,  told  him 
that  tranquillity  would  never  be  es- 
tablished in  Spain,  if  the  Moors  and 
Mooriscoes  were  not  expelled. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

SECOND  EPOCH  OF  THE  INQUISITION 
IN  SPAIN. 

It  has  been  said  that  Philip  IL  founded 
a  new  Inquisition  in  Spain,  more  ter- 
ribleKhan  that  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns ;  at  the  same  time  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  receives 
a  certain  degree  of  indulgence,  which 
is  refused  to  that  of  their  successors. 
At  the  first  coup^ceil,  we  find  an 
important  historical  mistake  in  this 
assertion.  Philip  did  not  establish  a 
new  Inquisition  ;  he  maintained  that' 
which  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had 
left  him,  and  which  Charles  Y.,  his 
father  and  predecessor,  had  particu- 
larly recommended  to  him  by  wUl. 
The  Committee  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz, 
in  the  project  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  excuses 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
to  blame  with  severity  that  of  Philip 
n. ;  it  attempts  to  make  all  the  fault 
and  odium  fall  on  that  prince.  An 
illustrious  French  writer,  very  re- 
cently treating  of  this  important  ques- 
tion, nas  allowed  himself  to  be  led  in- 
to the  same  errors,  with  that  candour 
which  sometimes  accompanies  genius. 
"  There  were,"  says  M.  Lacordaire, 
'*  in  the  Spanish  liiquisition,  two  so- 
lemn periods,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded ;  the  one  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  before  the  Moors  were  ex- 
pelled fi'om  Granada,  their  last  asy- 


lum ;  the  other,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th,  under  Philip  U.,  when  Protest- 
antism threatenea  to  propagate  itself 
in  Spain.  The  Conmiittee  of  the 
Cortes  has  perfectly  distinguished 
these  two  epochs  ;  and  while  it  stig- 
matises the  Inquisition  of  Philip  II.» 
expresses  itself  with  moderation  with 
respect  to  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella." After  these  words  the  writer 
quotes  a  text,  where  it  is  affirmed  that 
Philip  IL  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Inquisition;  if  that  institution  attained 
in  the  end  to  a  high  degree  of  power, 
it  was  owing,  it  says,  to  the  refined 
policy  of  that  prince.  We  read,  a 
little  further  on,  that  Philip  IL  was 
the  inventor  of  the  auto-<la-fi,  to  ter- 
rify heretics ;  and  that  the  first  of 
these  bloody  spectacles  was  seen  at 
Seville  in  1.559.  {M(moire  pour  le 
r^tablissement  de  Vordre  des  Freres 
Prechews,  chap,  vi.)  Setting  aside 
the  historical  mistake  with  respect  to 
the  autO'da'f^s,  it  is  well  known  that 
neither  the  sanhenitos  nor  the  fagots 
were  the  invention  of  Philip  IL  Such 
mistakes  easily  escape  a  writer  who 
is  satisfied  with  alluding  to  a  fact  in- 
cidentally ;  if  we  bring  forward  this 
one,  it  is  because  it  contains  an  ac- 
cusation against  a  monarch  to  whom, 
for  a  long  time,  too  little  justice  has 
been  done.  Philip  U.  c(mtinued  the 
work  which  had  oeen  begun  by  his  • 
predecessors ;  if  they  are  excused,  he 
ought  not  to  be  treated  with  greater 
severity.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  di- 
rected the  Inquisition  against  the  apos- 
tate Jews  ;  why  could  not  Philip  II. 
avail  himself  of  it  against  the  Protest- 
ants ?  But  I  shall  DC  told  he  abused 
his  right,  and  carried  rigour  to  excess. 
Certainly  they  were  not  more  indul- 
gent in  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Are  the  numerous  execu- 
tions at  Seville  and  other  places  for- 
gotten? Have  they  forgotten  what 
Mariana  says  iti  his  history,  and  the 
public  measures  taken  by  the  Popes 
for  the  purpose  of  checlung  the  ex- 
cessive severity  ?  The  words  quoted 
against  Philip  II.  are  taken  from  the 
work  called  La  Inquisicion  sin  mds^ 
cara  (the  Inquisition  unveiled),  pub- 
lished in  Spain  in  1811.  We  may 
judge  of  the  value  of  this  authority » 
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when  we  know  that  the  author  of  the 
book  was  distin^ished  till  his  death 
by  a  deep  hatred  to  the  Spanish  kings. 
The  book  bean  the  name  of  Nathanael 
Jomtob;  but  the  teal  author  is  a  well- 
known  Spaniard,  who,  in  his  latter 
writings,  seems  to  haye  undertaken 
to  avenge,  by  his  unbounded  exagger- 
ations and  furious  inyeetives,  all  tiiat 
he  had  previously  attacked ;  a  writer 
who  assails,  with  an  intolerable  par- 
tiality, all  that  presents  itself  before 
him^^religion,  country,  the  classes  of 
society,  individuals,  and  opinions-— 
insulting  and  tearing  to  pieces  all,  as 
if  he  had  been  seised  with  a  sally  of 
passion,  and  not  even  sparing  the  men 
of  his  own  party.  Is  it,  then,  surpris- 
ing that  this  Writer  regarded  Fnilip 
II.  in  the  manner  of  the  Protestants 
and  philosophers;  that  is,  as  a  mon- 
arch placed  on  the  earth  for  the  dis- 
grace and  misfortune  of  humanity,-^ 
a  monster  of  Machiavellianism,  an- 
xious to  diffuse  darkness,  in  order 
to  maintain  himself  in  safety  in  his 
cruelty  and  perfidy  ?  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  justify,  on  all  points,  the 
policy  of  Philip  II,-;  I  will  not  deny 
that  there  are  exaggerations  in  the 
eulogiums  which  some  Spanish  writ- 
ers have  given  to  that  prince.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Protestants  and  the  political 
enemies  of  Philip  II.  have  constantly 
taken  care  to  blacken  hira.  And  do 
you  know  why  the  Protestants  have 
done  this  ?  It  is  because  it  was  he 
who  prevented  Protestantism  from 
penetrating  into  Spain-;  it  was  he 
who,  at  that  period  of  agitation,  main- 
tained the  cause  of  Catholicism.  Let 
us  set  aside  the  great  events  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  which  each  one 
will  judge  as  he  pleases  \  let  us  limit 
ourselves  to  Spam.  We  do  not  fear 
to  assert,  that  the  introduction  of  Pro- 
testantism into  that  country  was  im- 
minent and  inevitable  without  the 
system  which  he  pursued.  Whether 
Philip  used  the  Inquisition  for  political 
purposes,  in  certain  cases,  is  not  the 
question  we  have  to  examine  here ; 
but  at  least  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  instrument 
of  ambitious  projects ;  it  was  an 
institation  strengthened  and  main- 


tained In  presence  of  an  imkmneiit 
danger. 

It  appears,  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition  at  this  time,  that  JPro-- 
testantism  began  to  spread  in  an  in'- 
credible  manner  in  Spain  at  that  time ; 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  monks,  nuBS^ 
seculars  of  distinction,  in  a  word,  in- 
dividuals of  the  most  influential  (Masses, 
were  attached  to  the  new  errors.  Could 
the  efforts  of  the  Protestants  to  intro- 
duce their  creed  into  Spain  r^nain 
altogether  unproductive,  when  they 
employed  every  stratagem  in  dieir  ar- 
dour to  introduce  their  books?  They 
went  so  far  as  to  place  their  prohibited 
writings  in  casks  of  Champagne  and 
Burgundy  wine,  with  so  much  art  as 
to  deceive  the  custom-house  men :  thus 
wrote  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Paris. 

To  perceive  the  whole  danger,  it  is 
enougn  to  observe  with  attention  the 
state  of  minds  in  Spain  at  this  time ; 
besides^  incontestable  facts  cokne  in 
support  of  conjectures.  The  Pr^est- 
ants,  taking  great  care  to  declaim 
against  abuses^  re^Vresented  themselves 
as  reformers,  and  laboured  to  draw  to 
their  side  all  who  were  animated  by 
an  ardent  desire  for  reform.  Thu 
desire  for  reform  had  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  Ihe  Church ;  but  with 
some  it  was  inspired  by  bad  inten- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  the  specious 
bame  of  reform  concealed  the  real 
intention  of  many,  which  was  to  de- 
stroy. At  the  same  time,  with  some 
sincere  Catholics,  this  desire,  although 
pure  in  principle,  went  to  imprudent 
zeal,  and  reached  an  ill-regulated  ar*- 
dour.  It  is  probable  that  such  zeal, 
carried  to  too  g^eat  an  extent,  was» 
with  many,  changed  into  acrimony ; 
thence  a  certain  facility  in  receiving 
the  insidious  suggestions  of  the  ene- 
mien  of  the  Church.  Many  people 
who  had  begun  with  indiscreet  zeal, 
perhaps  fell  into  exaggeration,  then 
into  bitterness,  and  ftnaUy  into  heresy* 
Spain  wais  not  exempt  from  this  dis-* 
position  of  mind,  from  whence  the 
course  of  events  might  have  drawn 
very,  bitter  results,  if  Protestantism 
had  obtained  any  footing  on  our  soiL 
We  know  that  the  Spaniards  at  the 
Couadl  of  Trent  distinguished  them- 
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aelvea  by  their  refonoing  zeaJ,  and 
their  1»oldBe8a  is  expresaia^  their  opi- 
nions, liet  ns  remark,  moreover,  that 
religi<Mi&  discord  being  once  intro* 
dueed  into  a  country,  minda  are  ex- 
cited bj  disputes,  they  are  irritated 
by  frequent  shocks,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  respectable  men  preci- 
pitate themselves  into  excesses  which 
they  would  have  abhorred  a  short 
time  before.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
with  precision  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  rigour  had  been  at  all 
relaxed  on  this  point.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  when  reading  some  passages  of 
Luis  Ylvea,  of  Axias  Montanus,  of 
Carranza,  and  of  the  Consultation  of 
Melchor  Cano^  we  can  fimcy  we  find, 
at  the  bottom  of  their  minds,  a  sort  of 
disquietude  and  agitation,  which  may 
beat  be  compared  to  those  heavy  mur- 
murings  which  announce  from  a£ar 
the  commencement  of  a  tempest. 

The  famous  trial  of  the  Arc^bidiop 
of  Toledo,  Fray  Bartolome  de  Car- 
ranza, is  one  of  the  facta  which  are 
most  frequositly  cited  to  show  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  see  without  emotion, 
shut  up  in  prison  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  hon- 
oured wkh  the  intimate  confidence  of 
Philip  n.  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
aUiea  in  friendship  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  time,  and  known 
to  all  Christendom  by  the  brilliant 
part  which  he  had  played  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  The  process  lasted  se- 
venteen years;  aaid  although  the  cause 
was  carried  to  Kome,  where  the  Arch- 
bishop must  have  found  powerful  pro- 
tectors, a  declaration  of  innocence  in 
his  favour  could  not  be  obtained. 
Without  staying  to  notice  the  many 
incidents  of  a  cause  so  long  and  so 
complicated,  without  iuBisting  on  the 
greater  or  less  motives  which  the  dis- 
courses and  writings  of  Carranza  may 
have  afforded  for  suspicions  against 
his  faith,  I  am  quite  certain,  in  my 
own  mind,  that,  in  his  own  conscience, 
and  before  God,  he  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent. Here  is  a  proof  that  places 
my  opinion  beyond  a  doubt.  A  short 
time  after  the  judgment  was  given, 


he  fell  ill ;  his  malady  was  supposed 
to  be  mortal,  and  the  sacraments  were 
administered  to  him.  At  the  moment 
of  receiving  the  Viaticum,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  lurge  concourse,  he  declared, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he 
had  never  left  the  Catholic  fidth,  that 
his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  aJl  the 
accusations  made  against  him ;  and 
he  confirmed  his  declaration  by  caUr 
log  to  witness  God,  in  whose  {presence 
he  was,  whom  he  waa  about  to  receive 
under  the  sacred  species,  and  before 
whose  awful  tribunal  he  was  in  a  few 
moments  to  appear.  This  pathetic 
act  drew  tears  from  all  present ;  all 
suspicions  against  him  were  dissipated 
as  by  a  breath,  and  a  new  sympathy 
was  added  to  that  which  his  continued 
misfortunes  had  excited.  The  sove- 
rei^  Pontiff  did  not  doubt  the  sinr 
oenty  of  the  declaration,  as  a  mag^ 
aificent.epiti^h  was  placed  upon  ms 
tomb,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  allowed  if  there  had  been  the 
least  doubt  of  it.  It  certainly  would 
be  rash  to  refuse  to  believe  a  declara^ 
tion  so  explicit  from  the  mouth  of 
such  a  men  as  Carranza,  expiring, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

After  having  paid  this  tribute  to 
the  knowledge,  virtues,  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Carranza,  it  remains  for  us 
to  examine  whether,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  purity  of  his  conscience, 
it  can  be  justly  said  that  his  trial  waa 
a  perfidious  intrigue,  carried  on  by 
envy  and  hatred.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  examine  the  immense  pro>- 
ceedings  in  this  case. ;  but  since  alluf- 
sion  has  been  made  to  it  to  condemn 
Philip  IL  and  the  adversaries  of  Car^ 
ranza,  I  wish,  in  my  turn,  to  make 
some  observations,  to  endeavour  to 
place  the  affidr  in  its  proper  li|^ht. 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  astonish- 
ing that  a  trial  devoid  of  all  founder 
tion  should  have  had  so  extraordinary 
a  duration?  At  least  there  must  have 
been  some  appearance  of  it.  Besides, 
if  the  cause  had  been  decided  in  Spain, 
the  length  of  the  trial  might  not  have 
been  so  extraordinary.  But  it  was 
not  so  ;  the  cause  remained  pending 
in  Home  many  years.  Were  the  judges 
so  blind  or  so  wicked  that  diey  could 
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not  discover  the  calumny,  or  that  they 
wanted  the  virtue  to  destroy  it,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  as  clear  and 
evident  as  it  has  been  pretended?  It 
may  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  in- 
trigues of  jphilip  n.,  determined  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Archbishop, 
prevented  the  truth  from  appearing ; 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  have  we  not 
the  difficulties  which  the  king  made 
to  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  transferred 
to  Borne?  It  was  necessary,  it  is  said, 
for  Pius  V.  to  effect  this  by  the  threat 
of  excommunication.  I  will  not  deny 
that  Philip  11.  attempted  to  aggravate 
the  situation  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
wished  for  a  sentence  little  favourable 
to  the  illustrious  accused.  Yet,  before 
deciding  that  the  conduct  of  the  king 
was  criminal,  we  must  know  whether 
he  acted  thus  from  personal  resent- 
ment, from  conviction,  or  from  the 
suspicion  that  the  Archbishop  in- 
clined towards  Lutheranism.  Car- 
ranza,  before  his  disgrace,  was  highly 
favoured  and  esteemed  by  Philip,  as 
appears  from  the  missions  which  were 
confided  to  him  in  England,  and  from 
his  elevation  to  the  first  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  Spain.  How,  then,  can  we 
presume  that  so  much  eood-wiU  was 
converted  on  a  sudden  mto  personal 
and  violent  hatred?  Is  it  not,  at  least, 
necessary  that  history  should  afford  a 
fact  in  support  of  this  conjecture  ? 
Now,  I  find  this  no  where  in  history, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  others  have  done 
sou  If  Philip  took  so  decided  a  part 
against  the  Archbishop,  it  was  evi- 
dently because  he  believed,  or  strongly 
suspected  him  of  bein?  hereticaL  In 
that  case,  Philip  may  have  been  rash, 
imprudent, — all  that  you  please  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that,  in  the  pursuit, 
he  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  ven- 
^ance,  or  by  low  animosity. 

Other  men  of  the  time  were  equally 
accused.  Among  the  rest,  Melchor 
Cano.  Carranza  himself  seemed  to 
be  suspicious;  he  bitterly  complained 
that  Melchor  Cano  had  ventured  to 
say,  that  the  Archbishop  was  as  here- 
tical as  Luther.  But  Salazar  de  Men- 
doza,  when  relating  the  fact  in  the 
life  of  Carranza,  asserts  that  Cano 
hearing  this,  openly  denied  it,  savin?, 
4iiat  he  had  said  nothing  of  Uie  kind. 


Indeed,  the  mind  is  easily  inclined  to 
believe  him ;  men  with  intellects  as 
favoured  as  his,  have,  in  their  own 
dignity,  too  powerful  a  preservative 
against  baseness,  to  allow  them  to  be 
suspected  of  playing  the  infanaous 
part  of  calumniators. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Carranza  in  private  hatred 
or  jealousy;  it  is  found  in  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
character  of  this  illustrious  man  him- 
self. The  grave  symptoms  which  pro- 
duced alarm  that  Protestantism  might 
make  proselytes  in  Spain  ;  the  e£Forts 
of  the  Protestants  to  introduce  their 
books  and  emissaries  there ;  the  ex- 
perience of  what  happened  in  other 
countries,  and  particularly  in  the  king- 
dom of  France,  created  so  much  fear 
in  men's  minds,  rendered  them  so  fear- 
ful and  mistrustful,  that  the  least  sus- 
picion of  error,  above  all,  in  persons 
elevated  in  dignity  or  distinguished 
for  their  knowledge,  occasioned  dis- 
quietude and  apprehension.    We  are 
aware  of  the  hot  disputes  which  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  Polyglot  of 
Antwerp  and  Arias  Montanus,  and 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  famous  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and 
some  other  illustrious  men  of  that  time. 
Another  conjuncture  which  contribu- 
ted to  push  things  to  extremes  was 
the  political  situation  of  Spain  with 
respect  to  strangers.     The  Spanish 
monarchy  had  too  many  enemies  and 
rivals  for  her  not  to  have  reason  to 
fear  that  heresy,  in  the  hands  of  her 
adversaries,  would  become  a  means 
of  introducing  discord  and  civil  war 
into  her  bosom.  These  causes  united, 
naturally  rendered  Philip  suspicious 
and  mistrustful ;  the  hatred  of  neresy 
combining  in  his  mind  with  the  desire 
of  self-preservation,  he  showed  him- 
self severe  and  inexorable  with  re- 
spect to  all  that  could  affect  the  purity 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  character  of  Car- 
ranza was  not  exactly  what  was  re- 
quired, in  such  critical  times,  to  avoid 
all  dangerous  wanderings.  We  per- 
ceive, in  reading  his  commentaries  on 
the  Catechism,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
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acute  penetration,  of  vast  erudition, 
of  profound  learning,  of  severe  cha- 
racter, and  of  a  heart  generous  and 
frank.  He  spoke  his  thoughts  with- 
out circumlocution,  without  regard 
to  the  displeasure  which  his  words 
might  give  to  this  person  or  that. 
When  he  believed  that  he  had  disco- 
vered an  abuse,  he  pointed  it  out  and 
condemned  it  openly,  wherein  he  re- 
sembled his  supposed  adversary,  Mel- 
chor  Cano,  in  more  features  tiian  one. 
The  accusations  against  him  in  the 
trial  were  founded,  not  only  on  his 
writings,  but  also  on  some  oi  his  ser- 
mons and  private  conversations.  I 
know  not  to  what  extent  he  exceeded 
the  just  limits;  but  I  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,  that  a  man  who  wrote  in  the 
tone  which  we  find  in  his  works,  must 
have  expressed  himself  viva  voce  with 
great  force,  and  perhaps  with  exces- 
sive boldness.  It  must  be  added,  to 
speak  the  whole  truth,  that  when 
treating  of  justification,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Catechism,  he  does 
not  explain  himself  with  all  the  clear- 
ness desirable,  and  is  wanting  in  the 
simplicity  required  by  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  Men  versed 
in  this  delicate  matter  know  how  de- 
licate certain  points  are.  These  points 
were  then  the  subject  of  the  errors  of 
Germany;  and  it  may  be  easily  ima- 

fined  how  much  the  attention  must 
ave  been  fixed  on  the  words  of  Car- 
ranza,  and  how  alarming  the  least 
shadow  of  ambiguity  must  have  been. 
It  is  certain  that,  at  Rome,  he  was 
not  acquitted  of  all  the  accusations; 
he  was  compelled  to  abjure  a  series 
of  propositions,  with  respect  to  which 
he  was  judged  liable  to  suspicion; 
and  some  penances  were  imposed  on 
him.  Carranza  on  his  death-bed  pro- 
tested his  innocence;  but  he  took  care 
to  declare  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
sentence  of  the  Pope  as  uniust.  The 
explanation  of  the  enigma  is  this:  the 
innocence  of  the  heart  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  the  prudence  of  the 
lips. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  famous 
cause  because  it  involves  considera- 
tions which  strikingly  paint  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  These  considerations  have, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  showing  the 


truth  in  its  proper  light,  and  prevent 
every  thing  being  explained  according 
to  the  wretched  measure  of  the  ma- 
lice of  men.  There  is  unhappily  a 
tendency  to  explain  all  in  this  way; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  men 
too  often  give  a  just  foundation  for  it; 
yet,  whenever  there  is  no  evident  ne- 
cessity to  do  so,  we  ought  to  abstain 
from  condemnation.  The  picture  of 
the  history  of  humanity  is  sombre 
enough  in  itself;  let  us  not  take  plea- 
sure in  darkening  it  still  more  by 
new  stains.  We  often  call  that  crime 
which  was  only  ignorance.  Man  is 
inclined  to  evil;  but  he  is  not  less 
subject  to  error,  and  error  is  not  al- 
ways culpable. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  to  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  were  owing  the 
rigour  and  the  anxious  mistrust  which 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain  displayed  at 
that  time.  They  excited  a  religious 
revoluticm;  and  it  is  a  constant  law, 
that  all  revolutions  either  destroy  the 

Eower  assailed,  or  render  it  more 
arsh  and  severe.  What  before  was 
looked  upon  as  indifferent,  is  now 
considered  as  suspected;  and  what,  in 
all  other  circumstances,  would  only 
have  appeared  a  fault,  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  crime.  Men  are  in  conti- 
nual dread  of  seeing  liberty  converted 
into  licentiousness;  and  as  revolutions 
destroy  all,  while  they  profess  to  re- 
form, whoever  ventures  to  speak  of 
reform  runs  the  risk  of  being  blamed 
as  a  disturber.  Even  prudent  con- 
duct is  stigmatised  as  hypocritical 
caution;  frank  and  sincere  language 
is  termed  insolence  and  dangerous 
suggestion;  reserve  is  a  concealment 
fim  of  cunning;  even  silence  itself  as- 
sumes a  meaning — it  becomes  alarm- 
ing dissimulation*  We  have  seen  so 
many  things  come  to  pass  in  our 
days,  that  we  are  placed  in  an  incom- 
parable situation  easily  to  understand 
the  various  phases  of  the  history  of 
humanity*  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  Protestantism  produced  a  reac- 
tion in  Spain.  Its  errors  and  ex- 
cesses were  the  reason  why  the  eccle- 
siastical and  the  civil  power  infinitely 
restrained  the  liberty  which  was  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  all  that  related  to 
religion*    Spain  was  preserved  from 
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the  Protestant  doetrmes,  when  all  the 
probabilities  were  in  favour  of  th^r 
bein^  introduced  there,  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  clear  that  this  could 
not  be  obtained  without  extraordinary 
efforts.  Spain,  at  that  time,  appears 
to  me  like  a  place  besieged  by  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  where  the  leaders  conti- 
nually watched,  not  only  against  at- 
tacks from  without,  but  also  against 
treason  from  within.  I  will  confirm 
these  observations  by  an  exam^de, 
whidii  will  serve  for  many  others. 
Let  us  remember  what  took  place 
with  respect  to  Bibles  in  ike  vulgar 
tongue ;  we  shall  have  from  thence 
an  idea  of  all  that  passed  with  rela- 
tion to  all  the  rest,  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  things.  I  have  before 
me  a  testimony  of  vfhaJt  I  have  just 
said,  as  respectable  as  it  is  worthy  of 
,  interest — that  of  Carranoa  himself. 
Hear  what  he  says  in  Ms  prologue  to 
his  commentaries  on  the  Christian 
Catechism:  ** Before  the  heresies  of 
Luther  had  come  from  the  infernal 
regions  to  the  light  of  this  world,  I 
do  not  know  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  were  any  where 
forbiddwi.  In  Spain,  Bibles  were 
translated  into  it  by  order  of  the  Ca- 
tholic soverei^s,  at  the  time  when 
the  Moors  ana  Jews  were  allowed  to 
live  among  the  Christians  according 
to  their  own  law.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  the 
judges  of  reli^on  foimd  that  some  of 
those  who  had  been  converted  to  our 
holy  faith  instructed  their  children  in 
Judaism,  and  taught  them  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law  of  Moses  by  means 
of  those  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
which  they  took  care  to  have  printed 
in  Italy,  in  the  town  of  Ferrara. 
This  is  the  real  cause  why  Bibles  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  were  forbidden  in 
Spain;  but  the  possession  and  read- 
ine  of  them  were  always  allowed  to 
colleges  and  monasteries,  as  well  as 
to  persons  of  distinction  above  aU  sus- 
picion." Carranza  continues  to  give, 
m  a  few  words,  the  history  of  uiese 
prohibitions  in  Germany,  iErance,  and 
other  countries;  then  he  adds:  "In 
Spain,  which  was,  and  still  is,  by  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  God,  pure  from 
the  cockle,  care  was  taken  to  forbid 


generally  all  the  translationg .  of  the 
Scariptures  in  the  vulgar  tong^,  in 
order  to  prevent  strangers  having'  an 
opportunity  of  holding  controveirsy 
with  simple  and  ignorant  persons, 
and  also  because  they  had,  and  still 
have,,  experience  of  certain  particular 
eases,  anii  of  the  errors  which  began 
to  arise  in  ^ain  from  the  ill-under- 
stood reading  of  certain  passages  of 
the  Bible.  What  I  have  just  stated 
is  t^e  real  history  of  what  took  place; 
this  is  why  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  was  prohibited." 

This  carious  passage  of  Carranza 
shows  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  pro* 
gress  of  things.  At  first  there  was 
no  prohibition;  but  the  abuse  com* 
mitted  by  the  Jews  movoked  one,  al* 
though  still  confined,  as  we  have  just 
.seen,  within  certain  limits.  A&er- 
wards  came  the  Protestants,  upsetting 
all  Europe  by  means  of  their  Bibles; 
Spain  is  threatened  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  errors;  it  is  disco- 
vered that  some  persons  have  been 
misled  by  the  false  interpretation  of 
certain  passages  of  the  Bible;  the^ 
are  compelled  to  take  away  this 
weapon  from  these  strangers,  who 
i  attempt  to  use  it  to  seduce  simple 
people:  from  that  time  the  prohibi- 
tion becomes  rigorous  and  generaL 

To  return  to  Philip  IL,  let  us  not 
forget  that  this  monarch  was  one  of 
the  firmest  defenders  of  the  Catholie 
Church ;.  and  that  in  him.  was  personi- 
fied the  policy  of  the  faithml  ages, 
amid  the  vertigo  which,  under   the 
impulse  of  Protestantism,  had  taken 
possession  of  European  policy.  If  the 
Catholic   Church,  amid  these  great 
bouleversementSj  could  reckon  on  pow- 
erful protection  on  the  part   of  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  this  was  in  great 
measure  owing  to  Philip  IL     This 
age  was  critical  and  decisive  in~  Eu- 
rope.   If  it  be  true  that  he  was  un- 
fortunate in  Flanders,,  it  is  not  less 
undoubted  that  his  power  and  ability 
afforded  a  counterpoise  to  the  Pro* 
testant  power  which  prevented  it  mak- 
ing itself  master  of  Europe.    Even 
supposing  that  the  efforts  of  Philip 
had  only  the  result  of  gaining  time, 
by  breaking  the  first  shock  of  the 
Protestant    policy,  this  was   not   a 
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slight  service  rendered  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  then  attacked  on  so  many 
sides.  What  would  have  happened 
to  Europe,  if  Protestantism  had  been 
introduced  into  Spain  as  into  France? 
if  the  Huguenots  had  been  able  to 
count  on  the  assistance  of  the  Penin- 
sula? And  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  Italy,  if  she  had  not  been 
held  in  respect  by  the  power  of  Philip? 
Would  not  the  sectaries  of  Germany 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  their 
errors  there?  Here  I  appeal  to  all 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  history, 
whether,  if  Philip  had  abandoned  his 
much-decried  policy,  the  Catholic  re- 
li^on  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of 
finding  itself;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  under  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  existing  only  as  a  tolerated 
reug^on  in  the  generality  of  the  king- 
doms of  Europe?  Now,  we  know 
what  this  toleration  is  worth  to  the 
Catholic  Church;  England  has  told 
us  for  centuries;  Prussia  shows  us  at 
this  moment;  and  Russia  adds  her 
testimony  in  a  manner  still  more  la- 
mentable. Such  is  the  point  of  view 
in  which  we  must  consider  Philip  II. 
One  is  forced  to  allow  that,  considered 
in  this  way,  that  prince  is  a  great 
historical  personage, — one  of  those 
who  have  left  the  deepest  marks  on 
the  policy  of  the  age  which  followed, 
—one  of  those  who  exert  the  greatest 
influence  after  them  on  the  course  of 
events. 

Spaniards  who  anathematise  the 
founder  of  the  Escurial,  have  you, 
then,  forgotten  our  history,  or  do 
you  esteem  it  of  no  value  ?  Do  yoii 
stigmatise  him  as  an  odious  tyrant  ? 
But  do  you  not  know  that,  in  deny- 
ing his  glory,  in  covering  it  with  ig- 
nominy, you  efface  a  feature  of  your 
own  glory,  and  throw  into  the  mud 
the  diadem  which  encircled  the  brows 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella?  If  you 
cannot  pardon  Philip  IL  for  having 
sustained  the  Inqmsition,  —  if  that 
reason  alone  obliges  you  to  load  his 
name  with  execration,  do  the  same 
with  his  illustrious  father  Charles  V.; 
and,  going  back  to  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tille,  write  also  on  the  list  of  the  ty- 
rants and  scourgers  of  humanity  that 
name  which  was  venerated  by  both 


worlds,  and  which  is  the  emblem  of 
the  glory  and  power  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  They  all  took  part  in  the 
fact  which  excites  your  indignation; 
do  not  curse  some,  while  you  lavish 
hypocritical  indulgence  on  the  others. 
If  that  indulgence  is  found  in  your 
words,  it  is  that  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality which  beats  in  your  bosom  com- 
pels you  to  partiality — to  inconsist- 
ency; you  recoil  when  you  are  about 
to  efface  the  glories  of  Spain  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen — to  wither  all  her 
laurels — to  deny  your  country.  We 
have  nothing  left,  unfortunately,  but 
great  recollections ;  let  us,  at  least, 
avoid  despising  them  :  these  recollec- 
tions are,  in  a  nation,  like  the  titles 
of  ancient  nobility  in  a  fallen  family; 
they  raise  the  mind,  they  fortify  the 
soul  in  adversity ;  and,  nourishing 
hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  they 
serve  to  prepare  what  is  to  come. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Protestantism  into  Spain 
would  have  been,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, civil  war;  and  this  war  would 
have  been  more  fatal  to  us  than  to 
other  people,  because  the  circum- 
stances were  much  more  critical  for 
us.  The  unity  of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy could  not  have  resisted  the  shocks 
and  disturbances  of  intestine  dissen- 
sion; the  different  parts  were  so  he- 
terogeneous among  themselves,  and 
were  so  slightly  united,  that  the  least 
blow  would  have  parted  them.  The 
laws  and  manners  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  CastiUe;  a  lively 
feeling  of  independence,  supported  by 
frequent  meetings  of  their  own  Cortes, 
was  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  those 
unconquered  nations;  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  availed  themselves  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  shaking  off  a  yoke 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  them.  More- 
over, in  the  other  provinces,  factions 
were  not  wanting  to  tear  to  pieces  the 
bowels  of  the  country.  The  monarchy 
would  have  been  miserably  divided  at 
a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  make 
head  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  Moors  were  still 
in  sight  of  our  coasts;  the  Jews  had 
not  had  time  to  forget  Spain  ;  cer- 
tainly both  would  have  availed  them- 
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selves  of  the  conjuncture  to  raise  them-* 
selves  by  means  of  our  discords.  On 
the  policy  of  Philip  depended  not  only 
the  trancjuilUtv,  but  perhaps  even  the 
existence  of  the  Spanish  nMXnarchy. 
He  is  now  accused  of  having  been  a 
tyrant;  if  he  had  pursued  another 
course,  he  would  have  been  taxed 
with  incapacity  and  impotence. 

One  01  the  most  uoju^t  attacks  of 
the  enemies  of  religion  against  her 
friends  is,  to  attrilmte  bad  faith  %o 
th&a^f  to  accuse  them  of  having  in 
every  thing  false  intentions,  tortuous 
and  interested  views.  When  they 
^eak  of  the  Machiavellianism  of 
fhili{)  n.,  they  suppose  that  the  In- 
quisition, while  apparently  only  re- 
ligious In  its  ol^ect,  was,  in  reality, 
^n  obedient  instrunvent  of  poHcy  in 
the  hands  of  a  crafty  monarch.  No- 
thing is  more  specious  to  the  man  in 
whose  eyes  history  is  only  a  matter 
for  piquant  and  malicious  observa- 
tions; but  nothing  is  more  false  ac- 
cording to  facts.  Some  people,  see^* 
ing  ii^  the  Inquisition  ail  e^^traordi- 
nary  tribun^  have  not  been  able  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  that  excepr 
tional  tribunal,  without  supppsinff,  in 
the  monarch  who  sustainea  (M^d  en- 
couraged it,  profound  reasons,  and 
views  carried  much  further  than  ap* 
pears  on  the  surface  of  things.  I'he  v 
have  not  been  willing  to  see  that  e^h 
eppch  has  its  spirit,  its  own  manner 
of  regarding  thmgs,  its  own  system 
of  action,  both  in  doing  good  and  in 
preventing  evil.  During  those  times, 
when  all  the  nations  of  Eur(^  ap- 
pealed to  fire  and  sword  to  decide 
questions  of  religion,  when  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  burnt  their  ad- 
versaries, when  England,  France,  and 
Germany  assisted  at  the  bloodiest 
scenes,  to  bring  a  heretic  to  the  scaf- 
fold was  a  natural  and  customary 
thing,  which  gave  no  shock  to  pre- 
vailing ideas.  \Ve  feel  our  hair  grow 
stiff  on  our  heads  at  the  mere  idea  of 
bumine  a  man  alive.  Placed  in  so- 
ciety wnere  the  religious  sentiment  is 
considerably  diminished;  accustomed 
to  live  among  men  who  have  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  and  sometimes  none 
at  all;  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  it  could  l^  at  that  time 


quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  see  here- 
tics or  the  impious  led  to  punishment. 
But  if  we  read  the  autnors  of  tfa# 
time,  we  s^ll  see  the  immense  ^if*- 
ference  that  there  is  on  this  point  b^ 
tweea  their  mfuiners  and  ours;  an4 
we  shall  remark,  that  our  langua^  oi 
moderation  and  toleration  would  not*, 
even  have  been  understood  by  the 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Do  you  know  what  Carranza  hm- 
self^  who  su£^ed  so  much  from  the 
Inquisition,  thought  of  this  matter? 
Every  time  that  he  has  occa;sioi^  te 
touch  on  this  point  in  the  work  wluci> 
I  have  qpiotedn  he  expresses  the  ideiM 
of  his  time,  without  even  staying  to 
prove  them ;  he  g^ves  them  as  mn 
doubted  principles.  In  England,  with 
Queen  Mary,  be  did  not  fear  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  as  to  the  ri^uv 
with  which  beretics  ought  to  be 
treated ;  and  he  was  certainly  fa^ 
from  suspecting  that  his  name  would 
one  day  oe  made  use  of  to  attack  thi^ 
intolerance.  Kings  and  peoples,  eoele* 
siastics  and  seculars,  were  ajl  agreed 
on  this  point.  What  would  be  said 
new-a-days  of  a  king  who  shpnld 
carry  with  his  (ywn  hands  the  wood 
to  buri^  bjeretics,  and  should  condemn 
blasphemers  to.  have  their  tonnes 
pierced  with  hot  iron?  Now  the  first 
of  these  things  is  reUUied  of  St.  Fer- 
dinapd)  ukL  we  know  that  the  second 
was  done  by  St.  !^uis.  We  now  exr 
claim  at  the  sight  of  Philip  II.  assists 
ing  at  an  auto-da-J'i ;  but  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  court,  the  great  men, 
aU  that  was  most  select  in  society, 
surrounded  the  kine^  on  these  occi^ 
sions,  we  shall  understand  that,  if 
this  spectacle  is  horrible  and  intoler- 
able to  us,  it  was  not  so  in  the  eyes 
of  those  men,  widely  different  from 
us  in  ideas  and  feelings.  And  let  it 
not  be  said  that  they  were  forced 
there  by  the  will  of  the  monarch, — 
that  they  were  compelled  to  obey :  this 
was  not  the  efiect  of  the  monarch's 
will ;  it  was  only  a  consequence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  No  monarch 
would  have  been  sufficiently  powerful 
to  perform  such  a  ceremony,  if  the 
spirit  of  the  age  had  been  opposed  to 
it;  besides,  no  monarch  is  so  hard 
and  insensible  as  not  to  feel  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives. 
Suppose  the  most  absolute  despot  of 
oor  time.  Napoleon  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  or  the  present  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  see  whether  they  oould 
thus  violate  the  manners  of  the  age. 

An  anecdote  is  related,  whiim  is 
little  adapted  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  those  who  assert  that  the  Inq,uisi^ 
tion  was  a  political  instremeBt  in  the 
hands  of  Philip.    As  it  paints  in  a. 
curious-  and  interesting  manner  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  the  age,  I  will 
insert  it   here.    Philip  IL  held  his 
court  at  Madrid;  a  certain,  preacher,, 
in  a  sermon  delivered  in  presence  of 
the  king,   advanced,  that  Mvereigru 
had  an  altaohUe  power  over  th€  pere&ns 
as  weli  tu  9ver  the  propertpi  of  Aew 
gubfectB,      The  pvoposition  wa»  Bot 
of  a  nature  to  displease  a  king;  the' 
preacher  at  one  blow  relieved  Mngs 
firom  all  control  over  the  exercise  of 
t^eir  power.    Now^  it  seems  that  at 
timt  time  all  men  were  not  in  such 
abject  subjection  to  despotic  control 
as  we  ha^ve  been  led  to  b^eve;  some 
one  was  found  tO'  denounce  to  the 
Inquisition  the  words  in  which  ^e 
preacher  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
flatter  the  absolute  power  of  kings. 
Surely  the  orator  haid  chosen  a  secure 
asylum;  and  our  readers  may  well 
suppose  that)  this  denunciation  coming 
into  collision  with  the  power  of  Philip, 
the  Inquisition  would  have  inaintained 
a  prudent  silence.      Yet  it  was  not 
so:  the  Inquisition  made  an  inqiury, 
found   the    proposition    contrary   to 
sound  doctrines,  and   the  preacher, 
who  was  perhaps  far  from  expecting 
such  a  reward,  had  divers  penances 
imposed  on  him,  and  was  condemned 
to  retract  publicly  his  proposition  in 
the  same  place  where  he  had  made  it. 
The  retractation  took  place  with  all 
the  ceremonies  of  a  juridical  proceed- 
ing ;  the  preacher  declared  that  he  re- 
tracted his  proposition  as  erroneous; 
he  explainea  the  reasons  by  reading, 
as  he  had  been  directed,  the  following 
words,  well  worthy  of  remark  :  "  /n- 
deed,  messieurs,  kings  have  no  other 
power  over  their  subjects    than    ^uU 
which  is  given  to  them  by  the  divine 
and  human  law;  they  have  none  pro- 
ceeding from  their  own  free  and  abso- 


lute wiUr  This  is  related  by  B.  An- 
tonio Perez,  as  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  the  note  which  corresponds  to  the 
present  chapter.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  he  was  not  a  fanatical  partisan 
of  the  Inquisition. 

This  took  place  at  the  time  which 
some  persons  never  mention  without 
stigmatising  with  the  words  obsomr- 
antisniy  tyranny,  and  superstition.. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether,  at  a  time  nearer 
to  us, — that,  for  example,  when  it  is 
asserted  that  light  and  liberty  dawned 
on  Spain  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
IIL,-^a  public  and  solemn  condem- 
natioB  of  despotism  would  have  been 
carried  so  far.  This  condemnation^ 
at  ^e-  time  of  Philip  IL,  did  as  much 
honour  to  the  tribunal  which  ordered 
it  as  to  the  monairoh  who-  consented, 
to  it 

With  respect  to  knov4edge,  it  is  a 
calumny  to  say  that  a  d^ign  wasi. 
formed  t»  maintain  and  perpetuate 
ignorance.  Certainly  the  conduct  of 
Aiiiipdoes  not  indicate  such  a  design, 
when  we  see  this  prince,  not  content 
with  fkvouring  tMe  great  enterprise  o0 
the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp,  recommend 
to  Arias  Montanus  to  devote  to  the 
purchase  of  chosen  works,  printed  oi* 
manuscript,  the  money  which  returned 
to  the  hands  of  the  printer  Plantinus^ 
to  whom  the  king  had  advanced  alarg0 
sum  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  This 
chosen  collection  war  to  be  placed  in 
the  library  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Escurial,  which  was  then  built.  The 
king  had  also  charged  Don  Francis  do 
Alaoa,  his  ambassador  in  France,  to 
collect  in  that  kingdom  the  best  book» 
which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  procure, 
as  he  himself  says  in  his  letter  to 
Arias  Montanus.  Ko;  the  histosy  of 
Spain,  with  respect  to  intolerance  in 
religious  matters,  is  not  so  black  as 
it  has  been  represented.  Wheii  fo- 
reigners reproach  us  with  cruelty, 
we  will  reply  that,  when  Europe  was 
stained  with  blood  by  civil  wars,  Spain 
was  at  peace.  As  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  perished  on  the  scaffold 
or  died  in  exile,  we  challenge  the  two 
nations  who  claim  to  be  at  the  head 
of  civilisation,  France  and  England, 
to  show  us  their  statistics  on  that  sub- 
ject at  the  same  time,  and  to  compare 
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them  with  ours^  we  do  not  fear  the 
comparison. 

In  proportion  as  the  danger  of  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  into 
Spain  diminished,  so  did  the  rigour 
of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  observe, 
moreover,  that  ^he  procedure  of  that 
tribunal  always  became  milder,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  criminal 
legislation  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Thus  we  see  the  autorda-fi 
become  more  rare  as  we  approach  our 
own  times,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  Inquisition  was  only 
a  shadow  of  what  it  .had  been.  It  is 
useless  to  insist  on  this  point,  which 
nobody  denies,  and  on  wnich  we  are 
in  unison  with  the  most  ardent  ene- 
mies of  that  tribunal;  and  it  is  this 
which,  in  our  &ye8,^proye8,  in.the  most 
conrincing  manner,  that  we  must  seek 
in  the<ideas  and  manners  of  the  time, 
what  people  have  attempted  to  find  in 
the  cruelty,  in  the  wickedness,  or  in 
the  ambition  of  men.  If  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  are  carried 
into  effect,  posterity,  when  reading 
the  executions  of  our  time,  will  be 
seized,  with  the  same  horror  with  which 
we  view  the  punishment  of  times  past, 
and  the  gibbet  and  the  guillotine  will 
^g^re  in  the  same  rank  as  the  ancient 
Quemaderos.    (26^) 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

1KELIG10U8  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
THEMSELVES. 

Heligious  institutions  are  another  of 
those  points  whereon  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  are  in  complete  op- 
position to  each  other:  the  first  abhors, 
the  second  loves  them;  the  one  de- 
jstroys  them,  the  other  establishes  and 
encourages  them.  One  of  the  first 
jacts  of  Protestantism,  whenever  it  is 
introduced,  is  to  attack  religious  in- 
stitutions by  its  doctrines  and  its  acts; 
it  labours  to  destroy  them  immedi- 
ately; one  would  say  that  the  pre- 
tended Heformation  cannot  behold 
without  irritation  those  holy  abodes, 
which  continually  remind  it  of  the 
ignominious  apostasy  of  its  founder. 


Religious  vows,  especially  that  of  chas^ 
tity,have  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
cruel  invectives  on  the  nart  of  Pro- 
testants; but  it  must  be  ooserved,  that 
what  is  said  now,  and  what  has  been 
repeated  for  three  centuries,  is  only 
the  echo  of  the  first  voice  which  was 
raised  in  Germany-;   and  what  was 
that  voice?    It  was  the  voice  of  a 
monk  without    modesty,  who  pene- 
trated into  the  sanctuary,  and  car- 
ried away  a  victim.    All  the  pomp  of 
learning  employed  to  combat  a  sacred 
dogma  IS  insufficient  to  hide  so  impure 
an  origin.    Through  the  excitement 
of  the  false  prophet  we  perceive  the 
impure  flames  which  devour  his  heart 
Let  us  <  observe  in  passing,  that  the 
same  thing  took  place  with  respect  to 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.    The  Pro- 
testants, from  the  beginning,  could 
not  endure  this;  they  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  condemned  it  without  dis- 
guise; they  attempted  to  combat  it 
with  a  certain  ostentation  o£  learn- 
ing; but,  at  the  bottom  ^of  idl  their 
declamation,  what  do  we  find?     The 
clamour  of  a  priest  who  has  forgotten 
his  duty;  who  strives  against  the  re- 
morse of  his  conscience,  and  endea- 
vours tO'hide  his  shame  by  diminish- 
ing the  horror  of  the  scandal  by  the 
allegations  of  fedsehood.  If  such  ^onr 
duct  had  been  pursued  by  the  Catho- 
lics, all  the  arms  of  ridicule  would 
have  been  employed  to  cover  them 
.with  contempt,  to  stamp  it,  as  it  de- 
serves, vnth  me  brand  of  infamy;  but 
this  "was  the  man  who  declared  deadly 
war  against  Catholicism:    that  was 
enough  ^  turn  away  the  contempt  of 
the  philosophers,  and  ^nd  indulgence 
for  the  declamation  of  a  monk  whose 
first  argument  against  celibacy  was, 
to  profane  his  vows,  and  consiunmate 
a  sacrilege. 

The  rest  of  the  disturbers  of  that 
age  imitated  the  example  .of  so  worthy 
a  master.  All  demanded  and  required 
from  Scripture  and  philosophy  a  veil 
to  cover  their  weakness  and  baseness. 
Just  punishment !  blindness  of  the 
mind  was  the  result  of  corruption  of 
heart;  impudence  sought  and  obtained 
the  companionship  of  error.  Never 
is  the  mind  more  vile  than  when,  to 
excuse  a  fault,  it  becomes  the  accom- 
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plioe  of  it;  then  it  is  not  deceived,  but 
prostituted. 

This  hatred  to  religious  institutions 
has  been  inherited  from  Protestantism 
by  philosophy.  This  is  the  reason 
why  all  revolutions,  excited  and  guided 
by  Protestants  or  philosophers,  have 
signalised  themselves  by  their  intoler- 
ance towards  the  institutions  them- 
selves, and  by  their  cruelty  towards 
those  who  belonged  to  them*  What 
the  law  could  not  do  was  completed 
by  the  dagger  and  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary.  What  escaped  the  cata- 
strophe was  left  to  the  slow  punish- 
ment of  misery  and  famine.  On  this 
point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  infidel  philosophy  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  useless  to  seek  for  a  more  convinc- 
ing proof  of  this  than  the  parallel  of 
the  histories  of  both,  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  destruction  of  the  religious 
institutions;  the  same  flattery  of  kings, 
the  same  exaggeration  of  the  civil 
power,  the  same  declamation  against 
the  pretended  evil  inflicted  on  society, 
the  same  calunmies;  we  have  only  to 
change  the  names  and  the  dates.  And 
we  must  also  remark  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  this  matter,  the  difference 
which,  apparently,  ought  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  progress  of  toleration 
and  the  softening  oimanners  in  recent 
times,  has  scarcely  been  felt 

But  is  it  true  that  religious  institu- 
tions are  as  contemptible  as  they  have 
been  represented?  is  it  true  that  they 
do  not  even  deserve  attention,,  and 
that  all  the  questions  relating  to  them 
can  be  resolved  by  merely  pronounc- 
ing the  word  fanaticism?  Does  not 
the  man  of  observation,  the  real  philo- 
sopher, find  in  them  any  thing  worthy 
of  attracting  his  attention?  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  such  was  the 
nullity  of  these  institutions,  whose 
history  is  so  grand,  and  which  still 
preserve  in  their  existence  the  pro- 
mise of  a  great  future.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  such  institutions  are 
not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  that  their  study  is  wholly 
devoid  of  lively  interest  and  solid 
profit.  We  see  them  appear  at  every 
epoch  of  Church  history;  their  me- 
morials and  monuments    are  found 


every  moment  under  our  feet;  they 
are  preserved  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  in 
the  sands  of  Africa,  in  the  cities  and 
solitudes  of  America;  in  fine,  when, 
after  so  much  adversity,  we  see  them 
more  or  less  prosperous  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  sending  forth 
again  fresh  shoots  in  those  lands  where 
their  roots  had  been  the  most  deeply 
torn  up,  there  naturally  arises  in  the 
mind  a  spirit  of  curiosity  to  examine 
this  phenomenon,  to  inquire  what  is 
the  origin,  the  genius,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  these  institutions..  Those  who 
love  to  descend  into  the  heart  of  phi- 
losophical questions  discover,  at  first 
sight,  that  there  must  be  there  an 
abundant  mine  of  the  most  precious 
information  for  the  science  of  religion, 
of  society,  and  of  man.  He  who  has 
read  the  lives  of  the  ancient  fathers 
of  the  desert  without  being  touched, 
without  feeling  profound  admiration, 
and.  being  filled  with  grave  and  lofty 
thoughts;  he  who,  treading  under  his 
feet  with  indifference  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  has  not  called  up  in 
fancy  the  shades  of  the  oenobites  who 
lived  and  died  there;  he  who  passes 
coldly  through  the  corridors  and  cells 
of  convents  half-demolished,  and  feels 
no  recollections,  and  not  even  the  cu- 
riosity to  examine, — he  may  close  the 
annals  of  history,  and  may.  cease  to 
study  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
There  exist  for  him  no  historical  phe- 
nomena, no  beauty,  no  sublimity ;  his 
mind  is  in  darkness,  his  heart  is  in 
the  dust. 

With  the  intention  of  hiding  the 
intimate  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween religious  institutions  and  reli- 
gion herseSr,  it  has  been  said  that  she 
can  exist  without  them.  This  is  an 
iacontrovertible  truth;  but  abstract 
and  wholly  useless — a  barren  and  is- 
olated assertion,  which  can  throw  no 
light  upon  science,  nor  serve  as  any 
practical  guide —an  insidious  truth, 
which  only  tends  entirely  to  change 
the  whole  state  of  the  question,  and 
persuade  that,  when  religious  institu« 
tions  are  concerned,  religion  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  There 
is  here  a  gross  sophism,  which  is  too 
much  employed,  not  only  on  this 
questioni  but  on  many  others.    This 
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consUts  in  replying  to  all  difficulties 
by  a  proposition  perfectly  true  in  it- 
self, but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  By  this  means  attention 
is  turned  another  way;  the  pfdpable 
truth  which  is  presented  to  the  mind 
makes  men  wander  from  the  principal 
object,  and  induces  them  to  take  that 
for  a  solution  which  is  only  a  distrac- 
tion. With  respect,  for  example,  to 
the  support  of  the  clergy  and  divine 
worship,  it  is  said,  **  Temporals  are 
altogether  different  from  spirituals." 
When  the  ministers  of  religion  are  sys- 
tematically calumniated,  **  Religion," 
thBy  say,  **  is  one  thing,  and  her  mi- 
nisters are  another."  If  it  is  wished 
to  represent  the  conduct  of  Rome  for 
many  centuries  as  an  uninterrupted 
'Chain  of  injusUoe,  of  corruption,  and 
of  invasion  of  right,  all  reply  is  anti- 
cipated by  saying,  **The  supremacy 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vices  of  Popes  or  their 
ambition."  Reflections  perfecliy  just, 
and  truths  palpable,  no  doubt,  which 
are  very  useful  in  certain  cases,  but 
which  writers  of  bad  faith  cunningly 
vemploy  to  conceal  from  the  reader  the 
real  ooject  they  have  in  view.  Such 
4kre  the  jugglers  who  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  simple  multitude  on 
one  side,  while  their  companions  per- 
form their  criminal  operations  on  the 
-other. 

Because  a  thing  is  not  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  another,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  first  does  not  originate 
in  the  second, — does  not  find  in  the 
^  spirit  of  the  latter  its  peculiar  and 
permanent  existence,  and  that  a  sys- 
tem of  intimate  and  delicate  relation 
does  not  subsist  between  them.  The 
tree  can  subsist  without  flowers  and 
fruits;  they  can  certainly  fall  without 
destroying  the  trunk;  but  as  long  as 
the  tree  shall  exist,  will  it  ever  cease  to 
give  proofs  of  its  vigour  and  its  beauty, 
and  to  offer  its  flowers  to  the  eye,  and 
its  fruits  to  the  taste  ?  The  stream 
may  constantly  flow  in  its  crystal 
bed  without  the  green  margin  which 
embellishes  its  sides;  but  while  its 
source  is  not  dried  up — as  long  as  the 
fertilising  water  penetrates  the  ground, 
can  its  favoured  banks  remain  dry, 
barren,  without  colour  and  ornament? 


Let  us  apply  these  images  to  our  sub> 
ject.  It  is  certain  that  religion  can 
exist  without  religious  communities, 
and  that  their  ruin  does  not  neces- 
sarily entail  that  of  religion  herself. 
More  than  once  it  has  been  seen  that, 
in  countries  where  religious  institu- 
tions have  been  destroyed,  the  Catho- 
lic faith  has  been  long  preserved.  But 
it  is  not  less  certain,  that  there  is  a  ne- 
cessary dependence  between  them  and 
religion;  that  is,  that  she  has  given 
being  to  them,  that  she  animates  them 
with  her  spirit,  and  nourishes  them 
with  her  substance:  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  immediately  germinate 
wherever  the  Catholic  faith  takes  root: 
and  if  they  have  been  driven  from  a 
country  where  she  continues  to  exist, 
they  will  re-appear.  Without  alluding 
to  the  exampks  of  other  countries,  do 
we  not  see  this  phencnnenon  take  place 
in  France  in  a  remarkable  manner? 
The  number  of  convents  of  men  and 
women  which  are  again  established 
on  the  French  soil  is  already  very  con- 
siderable. Who  would  have  told  the 
men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  Convention, 
that  half  a  century  should  not  elapse 
without  seeing  religious  institutions 
reappear  and  flourish  in  France,  in 

r'  te  of  all  their  efforts  to  destroy  even 
ir  memory?  **  If  that  shall  hap- 
pen," they  would  have  said,  ^  it  will 
be  because  the  revolution  which  we 
are  making  will  not  be  allowed  to 
triumph — because  Europe  will  have 
again  imposed  despotism  upon  us ; 
then,  and  then  only  wUl  be  witnessed 
in  France — in  Pans — in  this  capital 
of  the  Christian  world — the  re-esta- 
blishment of  religious  institutions, 
that  legacy  of  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition transmitted  to  us  by  the  ideas 
and  manners  of  an  age  which  has 
passed  away,  nev^  to  return." 

Senseless  men!  your  revolution  has 
triumphed;  you  mlvb  conquered  Eu- 
rope; the  old  princi]^es  of  the  French 
monarchy  havg  been  erased  fh)m  le- 
gislation, institutions,  and  manners; 
the  genius  of  war  lias  led  your  doc- 
trines in  triumph  over  Europe,  and 
they  were  gilded  by  the  rays  of  your 
glory.  •  Your  principles^  all  your  re- 
collections have  again  triumphed  at  a 
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receat  period;  they  still  live  in  all 
their  force  and  pride,  personified  in 
some  men  who  glory  in  being  the  heirs 
of  what  they  call  the  glorious  Rerolu- 
tion  of  *89;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  so 
many  triumphs,  although  your  reyolu- 
tion  has  only  receded  as  much  as  was 
necessary  the  better  to  secure  its  con- 
quests, the  religious  institutions  have 
again  arisen — they  extend,  they  are 
propagated  every  where,  and  they  re- 
gain a.n  important  place  in  the  annals 
ef  the  times  in  wnich  we  live.  To 
prevent  this  renaissance,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extirpate  religion;  it  was  not 
enough  to  persecute  her;  faith  re- 
mained like  a  precious  germ  covered 
by  stones  and  thorns ;  Providence 
sends  down  a  ray  of  that  divine  star 
which  softens  stones,  and  gives  life 
and  fertility;  the  tree  rises  again  in 
all  its  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  ruins 
which  hindered  its  growth  and  devel- 
0|Hnent,  and  its  leaves  are  immediately 
covered  with  charming  blossoms^ — 
behold  the  religious  institutions  which 
you  thought  were  for  ever  annihi- 
lated! 

The  example  which  we  have  iust 
mentioned  clearly  shows  the  truth  of 
what  we  wish  to  establish  with  respect 
to  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists 
between  religion  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. Church  history  famished 
proofe  in  support  of  this  truth.  Be- 
sides, the  mere  knowledge  of  religion, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
<yf  which  we  speak,  would  suffice  to 
prove  it  to  us,  even  if  we  had  not  his- 
tonr  and  experience  in  our  favour. 

The  force  of  general  prejudice  on 
ibiS  subject  is  such,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  descend  to  the  root  of  things, 
to  show  the  complete  mistake  of  our 
adversaries.  What  are  religious  in- 
stitutions considered  generally  ?  Put- 
ting aside  the  differences,  the  changes, 
the  alterations  necessarily  produced 
by  variety  of  times,  countries,  and 
other  circumstances,  we  will  say  that 
a  religious  institute  is  a  Society  of 
Christians  living  together,  under  cer- 
tain rules,  for  the  purpose  of  practis- 
ing the  Gospel  precepts.  We  include, 
in  this  de&iition,  even  the  orders 
which  are 'not  bound  by  a  vow.  It 
will  be  seen  thai  we  have  considered 


the  religious  institution  iki  its  most 
general  sense,  laying  aside  all  that 
theologians  and  canonists  say  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  indispensable 
to  constitute  or  complete  its  essence. 
We  must,  moreover,  observe,  that  we 
ought  not  to  exclude  from  the  honour- 
able denomination  of  religious  insti- 
tutes those  associations  which  possess 
all  the  conditions,  except  the  vows. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  fertile  enough 
to  produce  good  by  means  and  forms 
widely  different  In  the  generality  of 
religious  institutions  she  has  shown 
us  what  man  can  do  by  binding  him- 
self by  a  vow,  for  all  his  life,  to  a  holy 
abnegation  of  his  own  will;  but  she 
has  also  wished  to  show  us  that,  while 
leaving  him  at  liberty,  she  could  at- 
tach him  by  a  variety  of  ties,  and 
make  him  persevere  until  death,  as 
if  he  had  been  obliged  by  a  perpetual 
vow.  The  congregation  of  the  oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  which  is  formed  in 
this  latter  category,  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  figuring  among  religious  insti- 
tutions as  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  am  aware 
that  the  vow  is  comprised  in  the  essence 
of  religious  institutes,  as  they  are  com- 
monly understood;  but  my  only  ob- 
ject now  is,  to  vindicate  this  kind  of 
association  against  the  Protestants. 
Now  we  know  that  they  condemn  in- 
discriminately associations  bound  b^ 
vows,  and  those  which  only  consist  of 
the  permanent  and  free  adhesion  of 
the  persons  who  compose  them.  All 
that  has  the  form  of  a  religious  com- 
munity is  regarded  by  them  with  a 
look  of  anger.  When  they  have  pro- 
scribed the  religious  orders,  fftey  have 
included  in  the  same  fate  those  which 
had  vows  and  those  which  had  not. 
Consequently,  when  defending  them; 
we  must  cl&ss  them  together.  More- 
over, this  wiU  not  prevent  our  con- 
sidering the  vo^  in  itself,  and  justify- 
ing it  before  the  tribunal  of  philosophy. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  necessary 
to  say  more  to  show  that  the  object  of 
religious  institutions — that  is,  as  we 
have  just  said,  the  putting  in  practice 
of  the  Gospel  councils — is  in  perfect 
uniformity  with  the  Gospel  itself. 
And  let  us  well  observe  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  name,  whatever  may 
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be  the  form  of  the  institutions,  they 
have  always  for  their  object  some- 
thing more  than  the  simple  obser- 
vance of  the  precepts ;  the  idea  of 
perfection  is  always  included,  then, 
either  in  the  active  or  the  contempla- 
tive life.  To  keep  the  Divine  com- 
mandments is  indispensable  to  all 
Christians  who  wish  to  possess  eter- 
nal life;  the  religious  orders  attempt 
a  more  difficult  path;  they  aim  at 
perfection.  This  is  the  object  of  the 
men  who,  after  having  heard  these 
words  from  the  mouth  of  their  Divine 
Master:  "If  you  wish  to  be  perfect, 
go  sell  all  you  have,  and  give  it  to 
the  poor,"  have  not  departed  sorrow- 
ful, like  the  young  man  in  the  Gos- 
pel, but  have  embraced  with  courage 
the  enterprise  of  quitting  all  and  fol- 
lowing Jesus  Chris(. 

We  have  now  inquired  whether  as- 
sociation is  the  best  means  to  carry 
into  execution  so  holy  an  object.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  show  this  by 
adducing  various  texts  of  Scripture, 
where  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  will  of  our  Divine 
Master,  are  clearly  shown  on  this 
point;  but  the  taste  of  our  age,  and 
the  self-evidence  even  of  the  truths  in 
question,  warn  us  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  that  savours  of  theo- 
logical discussion.  I  will  remove  the 
question,  then,  from  this  level,  to  con- 
sider it  in  lights  purely  historical  and 
philosophical;  that  is  to  say,  without 
accumulating  citations  and  texts,  I 
will  prove  that  religious  institutes  are 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion;  and  that  con- 
sequent!;^ that  spiirit  has  been  deplo- 
rably mistaken  by  Protestants,  when 
they  have  condemned  or  destroyed 
them.  If  the  philosophers,  while  they 
do  not  admit  the  truth  of  religion, 
still  avow  that  it  is  useful  and  beauti- 
ful, I  will  prove  to  them  that  they  can- 
not condemn  those  institutions  which 
are  the  necessary  result  of  it.  In  the 
cradle  of  Christianity,  when  men  pre- 
served, in  all  their  energy  and  purity, 
the  sparks  from  the  tongues  of  the 
Holy  {Spirit;  in  those  times,  when  the 
words  and  examples  of  its  Divine 
Founder  were  still  fresh,  when  the 
number  of  the  faithful  who  had  had 


the  happiness  of  seeing  and  hearing 
Him  was  still  very  great  in  the  Church, 
we  see  the  Christians,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
unite,  have  all  their  property  in  com- 
mon; thus  forming  only  one  family: 
the  JB'ather  of  which  was  in  heaven, 
and  which  had  only  one  heart  and  one 
souL 

I  will  not  dispute  as  to  the  extent 
of  this  primitive  proceeding;  I  will 
ab^ain  from  analysing  the  Tarious 
circumstances  which  accompanied  it, 
and  from  examining  how  far  it  re- 
sembled the  religious  institutions  of 
latter  times ;  it  is  enough  to  state  its 
existence,  and  show  therefrom  what 
is  the  true  spirit  of  religion  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  proper  means  to 
realise  evangelical  perfection.  I  wUL 
only  allude  to  the  fact,  that  Cassian, 
in  the  description  which  he  gives  of 
the  commencement  of  religious  insti- 
tutions, assigns  as  their  cradle  the 
proceeding  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  which  is  reported  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  According  to  the  same 
author,  this  kind  of  life  was  never 
wholly  interrupted ;  so  that  there  were 
always  some  fervent  Christians  who 
continued  it ;  thus  attiu^hing,  by  a 
continued  chain,  the  existence  of  the 
monks  to  the  primitive  associations 
of  the  apostolical  times.  After  hav- 
ing described  the  kind  of  life  of  the 
first  Christians,  and  traced  the  alte- 
rations of  the  times  that  followed, 
Cassian  continues  thus :  "  Those  who 
preserved  the  apostolical  fervour  in 
this  way,  recalling  primitive  perfec- 
tion, quitted  towns,  and  the  society 
of  those  who  believed  that  they  were 
allowed  to  live  with  less  severity;  they 
began  to  choose  secret  and  retired 
places,  where   they  could  follow  in 

Erivate  the  rules  which  they  remem- 
ered  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  for  the  ^ole  body  of  the 
Church  in  general.  Thus  commenced 
the  formation  of  the  discipline  of  those 
who  had  quitted  that  contagion.  As 
they  lived  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  faithful,  abstaining  from  mar- 
riage, and  having  no  communication 
with  the  world,  even  with  their  own 
families,  in  the  progress  of  time  the 
name  of  monks  was  given  to  them,  in 
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consideration  of  their  singular  and 
soUtary  life."    {CoUat  18,  cap.  5.) 

Then  times  of  persecution  imme- 
diately followed,  which,  with  some 
interruptions,  which  may  be  called 
moments  of  repose,  lasted  till  the  con- 
version of  Constantine.  There  were, 
then,  during  this  time,  some  Chris- 
tians who  attempted  to  continue  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  apostolical  years. 
Cassian  clearly  indicates  this^  in  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  read.  He 
omits  to  say  that  this  primitive  life 
was  necessarily  modified,  in  its  exte- 
rior form,  by  the  calamities  with  which 
the  Church  was  afflicted  at  that  time. 
In  all  that  time  we  ought  not  to  seek 
for  Christians  living  in  community; 
we  shall  find  them  confessing  Jesus 
Christ,  with  imperturbable  calmness, 
on  the  scaffold,  amid  all  torments,  in 
the  circuses,  where  they  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts,  on  the  scaffolds, 
where  they  quietly  gave  up  their  heads 
to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  But 
observe  what  happened  even  during 
the  time  of  persecution  •„  the  Chris- 
tians, of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  pursued  in  the  towns  like 
wild  beasts,  wandered  about  in  soli- 
tude, seeking  refuse  in  the  deserts. 
The  solitudes  of  the  East,  the  sand 
and  rocks  of  Arabia,  the  most  inac- 
cessible places  of  the  Thebaid,  receive 
those  troops  of  fugitives,  who  dwell 
in  the  abodes  of  wild  beasts,  in  aban- 
doned graves,  in  dried-up  cisterns,  in 
the  deepest  caverns,  only  asking  for 
an  asylum  for  meditation  and  prater. 
And  do  you  know  the  result  of  this? 
These  deserts,  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians wandered,  like  a  few  grains  of 
sand  driven  by  the  wind,  became 
peopled,  as  it  were  by  magic,  with 
innumerable  religious  communities. 
There  they  meditated,  prayed,  and 
read  the  Gospel;  hardly  luui  the  fruit- 
ful seed  touched  the  earth,  when  the 
precious  plant  arose  in  a  moment. 

Admirable  are  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence I  Christianity,  persecuted  in 
the  towns,  fertilises  ana  embellishes 
the  deserts;  the  precious  grain  re- 
quires for  its  development  neither  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  nor  the  breeze 
of  a  mild  atmosphere;  when  carried 
through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  the 


storm,  the  seed  loses  nothing  of  its 
vitality;  when  thrown  on  a  rock,  it 
does  not  perish.  The  fury  of  the 
elements  avail  nothing  against  the 
work  of  God,  who  has  made  the  north 
wind  His  courser  :  the  rock  ceases  to 
be  barren  when  He  pleases  to  fertil- 
ise it.  Did  He  not  make  pure  water 
spring  forth  from  the  rock  at  the 
mysterious  touch  of  His  Prophet's 
rod? 

When  peace  was  given  to  the  Church 
by  the  conq^ueror  of  Maxentius,  the 
germs  contained  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tianity were  able  to  develop  them- 
selves every  where;  from  that  moment 
the  Church  was  never  without  reli- 
gious conmiunities.  With  history  in 
our  hands,  we  may  defy  the  enemies 
of  religious  institutions  to  point  out 
any  period,  however  short,  when  these 
institutions  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Under  some  form,  or  in  some  country, 
they  have  always  perpetuated  the  ex- 
istence which  they  had  received  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The 
fact  is  certain  and  constant,  and  is 
found  in  every  page  of  ecclesiastical 
history;  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
all  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church.  It  is  found  in  the  west 
and  in  the  east,  in  modem  and  in  an- 
cient times,  in  the  prosperity  and  in 
the  adversity  of  the  Church ;  when 
the  pursuit  of  religious  perfection  was 
an  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  when  it  was  an  object  of  perse^ 
cution,  raillery,  and  calumny.  What 
clearer  proof  can  there  be  that  there  is 
an  intimate  connexion  between  them 
and  religion  herself?  What  more  is 
required  to  show  us  that  they  are  her 
spontaneous  fruit?  In  the  moral  and 
in  the  physical  order  of  things,  the 
constant  appearance  of  the  one  roUow- 
ing  the  other,  is  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  two 
phenomena.  If  these  phenomena  have 
towards  each  other  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  if  we  find  in  the  es- 
sence of  the  one  all  the  principles 
that  are  reauired  in  the  production  of 
the  other,  the  first  is  called  the  cause, 
and  the  other  the  effect.  Wherever 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  es- 
tablished, religious  communities  are 
found  under  some  form  or  other;  they 
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are,  therefore,  its  spontaneous  effect. 
I  do  not  know  what  reply  can  be 
made  to  so  conclusive  an  argument. 

By  viewing  the  question  in  this  way, 
the  favour  and  protection  which  re- 
ligious institutions  always  found  with 
the  Pontiff  is  naturally  explained.  It 
was  his  duty  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  the  chief  ruler  upon 
earth;  it  is  certainly  not  the  Pope 
who  has  made  the  regulation  that  one 
of  the  means  which  is  most  a.pt  to 
lead  men  to  perfection  is  to  unite 
themselves  in  associations  under  cer- 
tain rules,  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  of  their  Divine  Master. 
The  Eternal  Lord  thus  ruled  in  the 
secrets  of  His  infinite  wisdom,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Popes  could  not  be 
contrary  to  the  designs  of  the  Most 
High.  It  has  been  said  that  inte- 
rested views  interposed;  it  has  been 
said  that  the  policy  of  the  Popes  found 
in  these  institutions  a  powerful  means 
of  sustaining  and  aggrandising  itself. 
But  can  you  jiot  see  any  thmg  but 
the  sordid  instruments  of  cunning  po- 
licy in  the  societies  of  the  primitive 
faithful^  in  the  monasteries  of  the  so- 
litudes of  the  East,  in  that  crowd  of 
institutions  which  have  had  for  their 
object  only  the  sanctification  of  their 
own  members  and  the  amelioration  of 
some  of  the  great  evils  of  humanity? 
A  ftict  so  general,  so  great,  so  bene- 
ficent, cannot  be  explained  by  views 
of  interest  and  narrow  designs ;  its 
origui  is  higher  and  nobler;  and  he 
who  will  not  seek  for  it  in  heaven 
ought  at  least  to  seek  for  it  in  some- 
thing greater  than  the  projects  of  a 
man  or  the  policy  of  a  court;  he  ought 
to  seek  for  lofty  ideas,  sublime  feel- 
ings, capable,  if  they  do  not  mount  to 
heaven,  at  least  of  embracing  a  large 
part  of  the  earthy  nothing  less  is  her« 
required  than  one  of  those  thoughts 
which  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race. 

Some  persons  may  be  inclii^ed  to 
imagine  private  designs  on  the  part 
of  the  Popes,  because  they  see  tneir 
authority  interfere  in  all  the  founda- 
tions of  later  ages,  and  their  appro- 
bation constitute  the  validity  of  the 
rules  of  religious  institutions ;  but  the 


course  pursued  in  this  respect  by  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  shows  us  that 
the  most  active  intervention  of  the 
Popes,  far  from  emanating  from  pri- 
vate views,  has  been  called  for  by  a 
necessity  of  preventing  an  excessive 
multiplication  of  the  religious  orders 
in  consequence  of  an  indiscreet  zeal. 
This  vigilance  in  preventing  abuses 
was  the  origin  of  this  supreme  inter- 
vention. In  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies the  tendency  to  new  founda- 
tions was  so  strong,  that  the  most  se- 
rious inconveniences  would  have  re- 
sulted from  it,  without  a  continual 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of 'the  eccle- 
siastical authority.  Thus  we  see  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Innocent  III.  ordain, 
in  'the  Council  of  Lateran,  that  who- 
ever wishes  to  found  a  new  religious 
house  shall  be  bound  to  adopt  one  of 
the  approved  rules  and  institutions. 

But  let  us  pursue  our  design.  I 
can  understand  how  those  who  deny 
the-  trath  of  the  Christian  relieion, 
and  turn  into  ridicule  the  counsels  of 
the  Gospel,  bring  themselves  to  deny 
all  that  IS  celestial  and  divine  in  the 
spirit  of  the  religious  communities; 
but  the  truth  of  religion  once  esta- 
blished, I  cannot  conceive  how  men 
who  boast  of  following  its  laws  can  de- 
clare themselves  the  enemies  of  these 
institutions  considered  in  themselves. 
How  cam  he  who  admits  the  principle 
refuse  the  consequence?  How  can  he 
who  loves  the  cause  reject  the  effect? 
They  must  either  affect  a  religion  hy- 
pocritically, or  they  profess  without 
comprehending  it. 

In  default  of  any  other  proof  of  the 
anti-evangelical  spirit  which  guided 
the  (leaders  of  the  pretended  Reform- 
ation, their  hatred  to  an  institution  so 
evidently  founded  on  the  Gospel  it- 
self should  suffice.  Did  not  these  en- 
thusiasts for  reading  the  Bible  mth- 
<fut  note  ortomment — they  who  preteikd 
to  find  all  its  passages  so  clear — did 
they  not  remark  the  plain  and  easy 
sense  of  that  muTtitude  of  passages 
which  reconlmend  self-abnegation, 
the  renunciation  of  all  possessions, 
and  the  privation  of  all  pleasdres  ? 
These  words  are  plain — they  cannot 
be  taken  in  any  other  signineation — 
they  do  not  require  to  comprehend 
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them  a  profound  study  of  the  sacred 
sciences,  or  that  of  languages ;  and 
yet  they  have  not  been  heard:  we 
should  rather  say,  they  have  not  been 
listened  to.  The  intellect  has  under- 
stood, but  the  {Missions  have  rejected 
them. 

As  to  those  philosophers  who  have 
regarded  religions  institutions  as  vain 
and  contemptible,  if  not  dangerous, 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  meditated 
but  little  on  the  human  mind,  and  on 
the  deep  feelings  of  our  hearts,  full 
as  they  are  of  mystery.  As  their 
hearts  have  felt  nothing  at  the  sight 
of  these  numbers  of  men  and  women 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sancti- 
fying themselves  or  others,  or  of  re- 
heving  wants,  and  consoling  the  un- 
fortunate, it  is  but  too  clear  that  their 
souls  have  been  dried  up  by  the  breath 
of  scepticism.  To  renounce  for  ever 
all  the  pleasures  of  life;  to  bury  one's 
self  in  solitude,  there  to  offer  one's 
self,  in  austerity  and  penance,  as  a 
holocaust  to  the  Most  High :  this  cer- 
tainly is  a  matter  of  horror  to  those 
philosophers  who  have  only  viewed  the 
world  through  their  own  prejudices. 
But  humanity  has  other  thoughts;  it 
feels  itself  attracted  by  those  objects 
which  the  philosophers  find  so  vain, 
so  devoid  of  interest,  so  worthy  of 
horror. 

Wonderful  are  the  secrets  of  our 
hearts !  Although  enervated  by  plea- 
sure, and  involved  in  the  whirlwind 
of  amusements  and  mirth,  we  cannot 
avoid  being  seized  with  deep  emotion 
at  the  sight  of  austerity  ana  recollec- 
tion of  soul.  Solitude,  and  even  sad- 
ness itself,  exert  an  inexpressible  in- 
fluence over  us.  Whence  comes  that 
enthusiasm  which  moves  a  whole  na- 
tion, excites  and  makes  it  follow,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  the  steps  of  a  man 
whose  brow  is  marked  by  recollection, 
whose  features  display  austerity  of 
life,  whose  clothes  and  manners  show 
freedom  from  all  that  is  earthly,  and 
forgetftilness  of  the  world?  Now,  it 
is  a  fact,  proved  by  the  history  both 
of  the  true  and  of  &lse  religions,  so 
powerful  a  means  of  attracting  respect 
and  esteem  has  not  remained  unknown 
to  imposture ;  licentiousness  and  cor- 
ruption, desirous  of  making  their  for- 


tunes in  the  world,  have  more  than 
once  felt  the  imperious  necessity  of 
disguising  themselves  under  the  man- 
tle of  austerity  and  purity.  What  at 
first  sight  might  appear  the  most  op- 
posed to  our  feelings,  the  most  repug- 
nant to  our  tastes — this  shade  of  sad- 
ness shed  over  the  recollection  and 
solitude  of  the  religious  life — is  pre- 
cisely what  enchants  and  attracts  us 
the  most.  The  religious  life  is  solitary 
and  pensive;  therefore  it  is  beautiful, 
and  its  beauty  is  sublime.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  than  this  sublimity  to 
move  our  hearts  deeply,  and  make 
indelible  impressions  on  them.  In 
reality,  our  soul  has  the  character  of 
an  exile;  it  is  al^ted  by  melancholy 
objects  only;  it  has  not  attained  to 
that  noisy  joy  which  requires  to  bor- 
row a  tint  of  melancholy  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  happy  contrast.  In  order  to 
clothe  beauty  with  its  most  seductive 
charm,  it  is  necessary  that  a  tear  of 
anguish  should  flow  from  her  eyes, 
that  her  forehead  should  assume  an 
air  of  sadness,  and  her  cheeks  grow 
pale  with  a  melancholy  remembrance. 
In  order  that  the  Hfe  of  a  hero  should 
excite  a  Kvely  interest  in  us,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  misfortune  should  be  his 
companion,  lamentation  his  consola- 
tion-r- that  disaster  and  ingratitude 
shoi^  be  the  reward  of  his  virtues. 
If  you  wish  that  a  picture  of  nature 
or  art  should  strongly  attract  our 
attention,  should  take  possession  of 
and  absorb  the  powers  of  uur  souls, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  memorial  of 
the  nothingness  of  man,  and  an  image 
of  death,  should  be  presented  to  our 
minds;  our  hearts  should  be  appealed 
to  by  the  feelings  of  a  tranquil  sad- 
ness ;  we  desire  to  see  sombre  tints 
(Ml  a  monument  in  ruins — the  cross 
reminding  us  of  the  abode  of  the  dead, 
the  massive  walls  covered  with  moss, 
wad  pointing  out  the  ancient  dwell- 
ing cif  some  powerful  man,  who,  after 
having  lived  on  the  earth  for  a  short 
time,  has  disa|^eared. 

Joy  does  not  satisfy  us,  it  does  not 
fill  our  hearts ;  it  intoxicates  and  dis- 
sipates them  for  a  few  moments;  but 
man  does  not  find  there  his  happiness, 
because  the  joys  of  earth  are  frivo- 
lous, and  frivolity  cannot   attach  a 
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traveller  who,  far  from  his  country, 
walks  painfully:  through  the  yalley  of 
tears.  Thence  it  comes  that,  while 
sorrow  and  tears  are  accepted — we 
should  rather  say,  are  carefully  sought 
for  by  art — whenever  a  deep  impres- 
sion IS  to  be  made  upon  the  soul,  joy 
and  smiles  are  inexorably  banished. 
Oratory,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  have  all  constantly  followed 
the  same  rule;  or,  rather,  have  always 
been  governed  by  the  same  instinct. 
It  certainly  required  a  lofty  spirit  and 
a  heart  of  fire  to  declare  that  the  soul 
is  naturally  Christian.  In  these  few 
words  an  il  lustrious  thinker  has  known 
'  how  to  express  all  the  relations  which 
unite  the  faith,  the  morality,  and  the 
counsels  of  this  Divine  religion  with 
all  that  is  most  intimate,  deUcate,  and 
noble  in  our  hearts..  Do  you  know 
Christian jpensiveness ;  that  g^ave  and 
elevated  feeling  which  is  painted  on 
the  forehead  of  the  faithful,  like  'a 
memorial  of  sorrow  on  that  of  an  il- 
lustrious proscribed  one;  this  feeling 
which  moderates  the  enjoyments  of 
life  by  the  image  of  the  tomb»  and 
lights  up  the  depths  of  the  grave  with 
the  rays  of  hope ;  this  pensiveness  so 
natural  and  consoling,  so  grave  and 
noble,  which  causes  diadems  and  scep- 
tres to  be  trodden  under  foot  like  dust, 
and  the  greatness  and  splendour  of 
the  world  to  be  despised  as  a  passing 
illusion  ?  This  melancholy,  carried  to 
ks  perfection,  vivified  and  fertilised  by 
grace,  and  subjected  to  a  holy  rule, 
is  what  presides  over  the  foundation 
of  religious  institutions,  and  accom- 
panies them  as  long  as  they  preserve 
their  primitive  fervour,  which  they 
received  from  men  who  were  ?uided 
by  Divine  light,  and  animated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  This  holy  melancholy, 
which  carries  with  it  freedom  from  all 
earthly  things,  is  the  feeling  which 
the  Church  wishes  to  inspire  with, 
and  preserve  in,  the  religious  orders, 
when  she  surrounds  theii*  silent  abodes 
with  a  shade  of  retirement  and  me- 
ditation. 

That  amid  the  fury  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  parties,  a  mad  and  sacri- 
legious hand,  secretly  excited  by  ma- 
lice, should  plunge  a  fratricidal  dagger 
into  an  innocent  heart,  or  set  fire  to 


a  peaceful  dwelling,  may  be  conceived, 
— for,  unhappily,  the  history  of  man 
abounds  in  crimes  and  frenzies ;  but 
that  even  the  essence  of  religious  in- 
stitutions should  be  attacked,  that 
their  spirit  should  be  considered  nar- 
row and  imbecile,  that  they  should  be 
deprived  of  the  noble  titles  which  give 
honour  to  their  origin,  and  the  beau- 
ties which  adorn  their  history, — this 
can  be  allowed  neither  by  the  mtellect 
nor  by  the  heart.  A  false  philosophy, 
which  dries  up  and  withers  all  that 
it  touches,  has  undertaken  so  mad  a 
task.  But,  setting  aside  religion  and 
reason,  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
have  rebelled  against  this  attempt; 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  which  have 
need  of  old  recollections,  and  which 
are  indebted  for  their  wonders  to  lofty 
thoughts,  to  grave  and  noble  scenes, 
and  deep  and  melancholy  feelings; 
literature  and  the  arts,  which  delight 
in  transportinfi^  the  mind  of  man  into 
regions  of  li^t,  in  guiding  the  im- 
agination through  new  and  unknown 
paths,  and  in  ruUng  the  heart  by  mys- 
terious charms.  , 

No;  a  thousand  times  no  !  As  long 
as  the  religion  of  that  God  made  man, 
who  had  not  where  to  repose  His 
head,  and  who  sat  down  by  a  well  on 
the  wayside  to  rest,  like  a  humble 
traveller,  shall  last;  of  that  God-man^ 
whose  appearance  was  announced  to 
the  nations  by  a  mysterious  voice  com- 
ing from  the  desert — by  the  voice  of 
a  man  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  ^oat, 
whose  reins  were  bound  with  a  leathern 
girdle,  and  who  lived  on  nothing  but 
locusts  and  wild  honey:  as  long  as 
this  Divine  religion  shall  last,  nothing 
will  be  mare  holy,  or  more  worthy  of 
our  respect,  than  these  institutions,  of 
which  the  true  and  original  object  is 
to  realise  what  Heaven  intended  to 
teach  man  by  such  eloquent  and  sub- 
lime lessons.  Times,  vicissitudes,  and 
boideversem&its,  succeed  each  other; 
the  institution  will  change  its  form, 
will  undergo  alterations,  will  be  af- 
fected more  or  less  by  the  weakness 
of  men,  by  the  corrosive  action  of 
time,  and  the  destructive  power  of 
events;  but  it  will  live — it  will  never 
perish.  If  one  society  rejects  it,  it 
will  seek  an  asylum  in  another;  driven 
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from  towns,  it  will  take  refuge  in 
forests ;  if  there  pursued,  it  will  flee 
to  the  horrors  of  the  desert.  There 
wUl  always  be,  in  some  privileged 
hearts,  an  echo  for  the  voice  of  tnat 
sublime  religion,  which,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  standard  of  sorrow  -and  love — 
the  sacred  standard  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  God — the 
Cross,  will  proclaim  to  men :  **  Watch 
and  pray,  that  you  enter  not  into 
temptation;  if  you  assemble  to  pray, 
the  liord  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you  -, 
aU  flesh  is  but  grass;  life  is  a  dream; 
above  your  heads  is  an  ocean  of  light 
and  happiness ;  under  your  feet  an 
abyss;  .your  life  on  earth  is  a  pilgrim- 
age, an  eKile."  Then  she  marks  his 
forehead  with  the  mysterious  ashes, 
telling  him,  **  Thou  art  dust,  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return." 

We  shall  perhaps  be  asked  why  the 
faithfiil  cannot  practise  evangelical 
perfection  while  living  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  without  assembling 
in  communities?  We  shall  reply,  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  denying  the 
possibility  of  that  .practice,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  world ;  and  we  will- 
ingly acknowledge,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Christians  have  done  so  at  all 
times,  and  do  so  now ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  surest  and  easiest 
means  is  not  that  of  the  life  in  com- 
munity with  oKbers  who  have  the  same 
object  in  view,tand  in  retirement  from 
all  the  things  of  this  world.  Laying 
aside  for  a  moment  all  consideration 
of  reliffion,  are  you  not  aware  of  the 
ascenifency  which  the  spirit  of  re- 
peated  examples  exerts  on  those  with 
whom  we  live  ?  Do  you  not  know  how 
easily  •eur  spirit  fails  when  we  And 
ourselves  alone  in  a  diffictllt  enter- 
prise ?  Do  you  not  know  that,  in  the 
greatest  misfortunes,  it  is  a  consola- 
tion to  behold  others  participate  our 
sorrows  ?  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
all  others,  religion  accords  with  sound 
phUosophy,  and  both  unite  in«xplain- 
mg  to  us  the  profound  meaning  con- 
tained 4n  those  words  of  Scripture : 
**  Va  soil  I  Woe  to  him  who  is  mane .'" 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  vows 
which  commonly  accompany  all  re- 
ligious institutes.    Perhi^s  they  are 


one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
violent  antipathy  of  Protestantism 
against  these  institutions.  Vows  ren- 
der things  fixed  and  stable ;  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism does  not  admit  of  fixity  or  sta- 
bility. Essentially  separating  and 
anarchical,  this  principle  rejects  unity, 
and  destroys  the  hierarchy  ;  dissolv- 
ing in  its  nature,  it  allows  the  mind 
neither  to  remain  in  a  permanent  faith 
nor  to  be  subject  to  rule.  For  as  vir- 
tue itself  according  to  it  is  only  a  vague 
entity,  which  has  no  fixed  foundation 
— a  being  which  is  fed  on  illusions,  and 
which  t;annot  endure  the  application 
of  any  certain  and  constant  rule,  this 
holy  necessity  of  doing  well,  of  con- 
stantly walkmg  in  the  path  of  per- 
fection, must  be  incorapidiensible  to 
it,  and  in  the  highest  degree  repug- 
nant; this  necessity  must  appear  to  it 
inconsistent  with  liberty ;  as  if  man, 
by  binding  himself  by  a  vow,  lost  his 
free  will ;  as  if  the  sanction  which  a 
promise  given  to  God  imparts  to  a  de- 
sign at  all  diminished  the  merit  of  him 
who  has  the  firmness  necessary  to  ac- 
complish what  he  had  the  courage  to 
promise. 

Those  who,  to  condemn  this  neces- 
sity which  man  imposes  on  himself, 
invoke  the  rights  of  liberty  against  it, 
seem  to  forget  that  this  effort  of  man 
to  make  himself  the  slave  of  good, 
and  secure  his  own  future,  besides 
the  sublime  disinterestedness  which  it 
supposes,  is  the  vastest  exercise  which 
man  can  make  of  his  liberty.  By  one 
act  alone,  he  disposes  of  his  whole 
life,  and  by  fuMllmg  the  duties  re- 
sulting firom  that  act,  he  continually 
ftilfils  his  own  will.  But  we  shall  be 
told  man  is  so  inconstant :  this  is  the. 
reason  why,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  this  inconstancy,  he  binds 
himself;  taking  a  coup-aanl  of  the' 
vicissitudes  of  Ihe  ftiture,  he  renders 
himself  superior  to  them,  and  governs 
them  in  advance.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
in  that  case,  good  is  done  from  ne- 
cessity :  this  is  true ;  but  do  you  not 
know  that  the  necessity  of  doing  good 
is  a  happy  one,  and  in  some  measure 
assimilates  man  with  God  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  infinite  goodness  is 
incapable  of  dmng  evil,  and  infinite 
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holiness  can  do  nothing  which  is  not 
holy  ?  Theologians  explain  why  a 
created  heing  is  capable  of  sinning  by 
pointing  out  thLii  profound  reason. 
**  It  is,  they  say,  "  because  the  crea- 
ture has  come  out  of  nothing.''  When 
man  forces  himself,  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  do  well,  when  he  thus  fetters  his 
will,  he  ennobles  it,  he  renders^  him- 
self more  like  to  God,  he  assimilates 
himself  to  the  state  of  the  blessed, 
who  have  no  longer  the  melancholy 
liberty  of  doing  evil,  and  who  are 
under  the  happy  necessity  of  loving 
God. 

The  name  of  liberty,  from  the  time 
when  the  Protestants  and  false  phi- 
losophers took  possession  of  it,  seems 
condemned  to  be  ill  understood  in  all 
its  applications.  In  the  religious,  mo- 
ral, social,  and  political  order,  it  is 
enveloped  in  such  obscurity,  that  we 
can  perceive  the  many  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  darken  and  mis- 
represent it.  Cicero  gives  an  admira- 
ble definition  of  liberty  when  he  says, 
that  it  consists  in  beins  the  slave  of 
law.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  intellect  'con- 
sists in  being  the  slave  of  truth ;  and 
the  liberty  of  the  will  in  being  the 
slave  of  virtue ;  if  you  change  this, 
you  destroy  liberty.  If  you  take  away 
the  law,  you  admit  force  ;  if  you  take 
away  the  truth,  you  admit  error ;  if 
you  take  away  virtue,  you  admit  vice. 
If  you  venture  to  exempt  the  world 
from  the  external  law,  from  that  law 
which  embraces  man  and  society, 
which  extends  to  all  orders,  which  is 
the  pivine  wisdom  applied  to  reason- 
able creatures:  if  you  venture  to  seek 
for  an  imaginary  liberty  out  of  that 
immense  circle,  you  destroy  all;  there 
remains  in  society  nothing  but  the 
empire  of  brute  force,  and  in  man  that 
of  the  passions ;  with  both  tyranny, 
and  consequently  slavery. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OF  BELIQIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  HIS- 
TORY.     THE  FIRST  SOLITARIES. 

I  HAVE  just  examined  religious  insti- 
tutions in  a  general  point  of  view,  by 


considering  them  in  dieir  relations 
with  religion  and  the  human  mind.  I 
am  now  going  to  throw  a  glance  over 
the  principal  points  of  their  history. 
This  examination,  I  think,  will  show 
us  an  important  truth:  viz.  that  the 
appearance  of  these  institutions  under 
di»3rent  forms  has  been  the  expres- 
sion and  the  fulfilment  of  great  moral 
necessities,  and  a  powerful  means,  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  of  promoting 
not  only  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
Church,  but  also  the  salvation  and  re- 
generation of  society.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood, that  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  enter  into  details,  or  pass  in  re- 
view the  numerous  religious  institn- 
ticms  which  have  existed;  besides, 
this  is  not  necessary  for  my  object. 
I  shall  limit  myself,  therefore,  to  run- 
ning over  the  principal  phases  of  reli- 
gious institutesv  and  making  a  few 
remarks  on  each  of  them;  I  shall 
act  like  the  traveller  who^  being  un- 
able to  make  a  stay  in  the  country 
through  which  he  passes,  looks  at  it 
for  a  short  time  from  the  highest 
points.  I  will  begin  with  the  s<^itaries 
of  the  East. 

The  Colossus  of  the  Roman  Empire 
threatened  an  approaching  and  stun- 
ning fall  ^  the  spirit  of  life  was  rapidly 
becoming  extinguished,  and  th«:«  was 
no  longer  any  hope  of  a  breath  to 
reanimate  it.  The  biood  circulated 
slowly  in  its  veins;  the  evil  was  in- 
curable: the  symptoms  of  corruption 
every  where  manifested  themselves, 
and  this  agony  was  exactly  coincident 
with,  the  critical  and  formidable  hour 
when  it  was  necessary  to  collect  all 
its  forces  to  resist  the  violent  shock 
which  was  about  to  destroy  it.  The 
barbarians  appeared  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  like  the  carnivorous 
animals  attracted  by  the  exhalations 
of  a  dead  body;  and  at  this  crisis 
society  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  a 
fearful  catastrophe.  All  the  world 
was  about  to  undergo  an  alarming 
change;  the  next  day  was  not  likely 
to  resemble  the  last;  the  tree  was 
about  to  be  torn  up;  but  its  roots 
were  too  deep  for  it  to  be  extirpated 
without  changing  the  whole  face  of 
the  soil  where  it  was  planted.  The 
greatest  refinement  had  to  contend 
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widi  barbarian  ferocity, — the  efiPemi- 
nate  luxury  of  southern  nations  with 
the  energy  of  the  robust  sons  of  the 
forest:  the  result  of  the  struggle  could 
not  be  doubtful.  Laws,  customs,  man- 
ners, monuments,  arts  and  sciences, — 
all  the  ciTiliiiation  and  refinement  ac- 
quired during  the  course  of  many  ages, 
was  in  peril, — all  foreboded  approach- 
ing rum,— all  understood  that  God 
had  appointed  an  end  to  the  power, 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  rulers 
of  the  globe.  The  barbarians  were 
only  the  instrument  of  Providence  ^ 
the  hand  which  had  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  the 
Queen  of  Nations,  wa^  that  fosmldable 
hand  which  touches  mountains  with 
fire  and  reduces  them  to  ashes,  which 
touches  the  rocks  and  melts  them 
like  metal;  it  was  the  hand  of  Him 
who  sends  forth  His  fiery  breath  upon 
the  nations,  and  burns  them  up  Uke 
straw. 

The  world  wa^  to  be  the  prey  of 
phaos  for  a  short  time;  but  was  not 
light  again  to  come  upon  it?  Was 
mankind  to  be  melted,  like  gold  in.  the 
furnace,  in  order  to  come  out  more 
brilliant  and  more  pure?  Were  Ideas 
respecting  God  and  man  to  .be  cor- 
rected? Were  more  delicate  and 
exalted  notions  of  morality  to  be  dif- 
fused? Was  it  reserred  for  the  heart 
of  man  to  receive  more  grave  and 
sublime  inspirations,  to  emerge  from 
it9  corrupt  state,  and  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere higher  and  more  worthy  of 
an  immortal  being?  Yes!  Providence 
had  thus  decre^;  and  His  infinite 
wisdom  brought  about  this  end  by 
ways  which  man  could  not  under- 
stand 

Christianity  was  already  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  world;  her  holy 
doctrines,  rendered  fruitful  by  grace, 

Prepared  the  complete  regeneration  of 
le  world;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
mankind  should  again  rteeive  a  new 
impulse  from  her  Divine  hands,  that 
the  mind  of  man  should  be  moved  by 
a  new  shook,  that  it  might  take  its 
proper  flight,  and  raise  itself  at  once 
to  the  exited  position  which  was  in- 
tended' for  it,  and  from  which  it  was 
never  to  descend.  History  tells  us 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  esta- 


blishment and  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. According  to  the  warlike 
expression  of  the  JProphet,  God  was 
compelled  to  assume  His  sword  and 
buckler;  by  the  strength  of  wonderful 
prodigiea  He  broke  the  resistance  of 
the  passions,  destroyed  all  knowledge 
which  raised  itself  against  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  scattered  all  the  powers 
which  rebelled  against  Him,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  pride  and  obstinacy  of 
hell  When,  after  three  centuries  of 
persecution,  victory  declared  itself 
throughout  the  world  in  favour  of  the 
true  religion;  when  the  temples  of 
the  false  gods  were  deserted,  and 
those  idols  which  were  not  yet  over- 
thrown trembled  on  their  pedestals; 
when  the  sign  of  Calvarv  was  in- 
scribed on  the  Labarum  of  the  Caesars, 
and  the  legions  of  the  empire  bowed 
religiously  before  the  Cross,  then  had 
the  moment  arrived  for  Christianity 
to  realise,  in  a  permanent  manner,  in 
those  sublime  mstitutions  conceived 
and  established  by  herself  alone,  the 
lofty  counsels  given  three  centuries 
before  in  Palestine.  The  wisdom  of 
philosophers  had  been  vain;,  the  time 
was  come  to  realise  the  wisdom  of 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  of  Him 
who,  witoout  having  consulted  human 
learning,  had  proclaimed  and  taught 
truths  unknown  to  the  most  privileged 
of  mortals. 

The  virtues  of  the  Christians  had 
already  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  Catacombs;  they  were  to  bte 
resplendent  in  the  light  of  heaven 
ana  amid  peace,  as  they  had  formerly 
shone  in  tne  depths  of  dungeons  and 
amid  the  flames.  Christianity  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  sceptre  of 
coDunand,  as  of  the  domestic  hearth; 
her  disciples,  who  now  were  multi- 
tudinous, no  longer  lived  in  a  com- 
munity of  goods ;  it  is  clear  that  entire 
continence,  and  complete  freedom  from 
all  earthly  things,  could  no  longer  be 
the  mode  of  lire  of  the  regenerated 
families.  The  world  was  to  continue; 
the  duration  of  the  human  race  was 
not  to  cease  at  this  point  of  its  career; 
therefore,  all  Christians  were  not  to 
observe  the  lofty  counsels  which  con- 
vert the  life  of  man  on  earth  into  the 
angelic.    A  great  number  of  them 
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were  to  belong  to  those  who,  in  order 
to  obtain  eternal  life,  were  satisfied 
for  the  future  with  keeping  the  pre- 
cepts, without  aspiring  to  the  sublime 
perfection  which  results  from  the  re- 
nouncement of  all  that  is  earthly,  and 
the  complete  abnegation  of  self.  Yet 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  unwilling  that  the  counsels  which 
He  had  given  to  men  should  be  for  a 
moment  without  some  disciples  amid 
the  coldness  and  dissipation  of  the 
world.  He  had  not  given  them  in  vain ; 
and,  besides,  the  practice  of  them,  al- 
though confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
the  faithful,  exerted  on  all  sides  a  be- 
neficent influence,  which  facilitated 
and  secured  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts. The  force  of  example  exerts 
so  powerful  an  ascendency  over  the 
human  heart,  that  it  is  often  sufficient 
of  itself  to  triumph  over  the  strongest 
ajid  most  obstinate  resistance;  there 
is  something  in  our  hearts  which  in- 
clines them  to  sympathise  with  all 
that  approaches  them,  whether  good 
or  evil;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  se** 
cret  stimulus  urging  us  to  follow 
others,  whatever  direction  they  may 
take.  Therefore  it  is  that  there  are 
so  many  advantages  in  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  institutions,  —  in 
which  the  virtues  and  the  austerity  of 
life  are  given  as  aa  example  to  the 
generality  of  men,  and  make  an  elo- 
quent reproach  to  the  errors  of  pas- 
sion. 

Providence  desired  to  attain  this 
great  end  by  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary means;  the  Spirit  of  God 
breatned  on  the  earth,  and  immedi- 
ately the  men  and  power  to  commence 
this  great  work  appeared.  The  fright- 
ful deserts  of  Thebaid,  the  burning 
solitudes  of  Arabia,  of  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  show  us  men  rudely  clad, 
with  a  mantle  of  goat-skin  on  their 
shoulders,  and  a  plain  cowl  on  their 
heads:  behold  all  the  luxury  with 
which  they  confound  the  vanity  and 
pride  of  worldlings!  Their  bodies, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  most  burn- 
ing sun  and  the  most  severe  cold,  be- 
sides being  attenuated  by  long  fasts, 
resemble  walking  spectres  who  have 
arisen  from  the  dust  of  their  sepul- 
chres.   The  herbs  of  t^e  earth  are 


their  only  food,  water  their  only  drink ; 
the  labour  of  their  hands  procures  for 
them  the  scanty  resources  they  re- 
quire. Under  the  direction  of  a  vener- 
able old  man,  whose  claims  to  rule  are 
a  long  life  passed  in  the  desert,  and 
hairs  grown  white  amid  privations 
and  austerities,  they  constantly  keep 
the  profoundest  silence;  their  lips  are 
opened  only  to  pronounce  the  w^ords 
of  prayer;  their  voice  is  only  heard 
to  Intone  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God. 
For  them  the  world  has  ceased  to 
exist ;  the  relations  of  friendship,  the 
sweet  ties  of  family  and  relationship, 
are  all  broken  by  a  spirit  of  perfec- 
tion, carried  to  an  extent  which  sur- 
passes all  earthly  considerations.  The 
cares  of  property  do  not  disturb  them; 
before  retiring  to  the  desert,  they  have 
abandoned  all  to  him  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed them;  or  they  have  sold  all  they 
had,  and  given  the  price  to  the  poor. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  minds;  they  learn  by 
heart  the  words  of  that  Divine  book: 
they  meditate  on  them  unceasingly, 
beseeching  the  Lord  to  grant  that 
they  may  understand  them  aright. 
In  their  retired  meetings,  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  voice  of  some  ▼enerable 
cenobite,  explaining  with  naive  sim- 
plicity and  touching  unction  the  sense 
of  the  sacred  text;  but  always  in  such 
a  way  as  to  draw  profit  for  the  puri- 
fication of  souls. 

The  number  of  these  solitaries  was 
so  great,  that  we  could  not  credit  them, 
if  they  were  not  vouched  for  by  eye- 
witnesses worthy  of  the  highest  re- 
spect. As  to  their  sanctity,  spirit  of 
Senance,  and  purity  of  Hfe,  we  cannot 
oubt  them  after  the  testimonies  of 
Ruffinus,  Palladius,  St  Jerome,  St 
John  Chrysoslom,  St  Augustine,  and 
all  the  other  illustrious  men  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  that  time. 
The  fact  is  singular,  extraordinary, 
prodigious;  but  no  one  can  question 
its  historical  truth;  it  is  testified  by 
all  the  world,  who  came  to  the  desert 
from  all  parts  to  seek  for  light  in  their 
doubts,  cures  for  their  evils,  and  par- 
don for  their  sins.  I  could  quote  a 
thousand  authorities  to  prove  what  I 
have  said;  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  one,  which  shall  suffice  for  all — 
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that  of  St.  Angnstin.  Hear  how  this 
holy  doctor  describes  the  life  of  these 
extraordinary  men:  *' These  fathers, 
not  only  very  holy  in  their  manners, 
bat  very  learned  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, excellent  men  in  all  respects,  do 
not  govern  with  pride  those  whom 
they  jostly  call  their  sons,  on  account 
of  the  high  authority  of  those  who 
command,  and  the  ready  will  of  those 
who  obey.  At  the  decline  of  day,  one 
of  them,  still  fasting,  quits  his  habi- 
tation, and  all  assemble  to  bear  their 
master.  Each  of  these  fathers  has  at 
least  three  thousand  under  his  direction ; 
for  the  number  is  sometirkes  much  greater. 
They  listen  with  incredible  attention, 
in  profoiwd  silence,  manifesting  by 
their  groans,  or  tears,  or  by  their 
modest  and  tranquil  joy,  the  yarious 
feelings  which  the  discourse  excites  in 
their  souls.'*  (St.  Augustin,  lib.  L  De 
Moriims  Ecclesm^  cap.  31.) 

But  it  will  be  said.  Of  what  use 
were  these  men,  except  for  their  own 
sanctification?  what  g^od  did  they  do 
to  society?  what  innuence  did  they 
exert  on  ideas?  what  change  did  they 
make  in  manners?  If  we  admit  that 
this  plant  of  the  desert  was  beautiful 
and  fragrant,  yet  what  did  itayail?  it 
remained  stenle.  It  certainly  would 
be  an  error  to  think  that  so  many 
thousands  of  solitaries  did  not  exercise 
great  influence.  In  the  first  place, 
and  to  speak  only  of  what  relates 
to  ideas,  we  must  observe,  that  the 
monasteries  of  the  East  arose  within 
reach,  and  under  the  eyes  of,  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Egypt  was  the 
country  where  the  cenobitic  life  flou- 
rished the  most.  Now  every  one  is 
aware  of  the  high  renown  which  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  enjoyed  a  short 
time  before.  On  all  sides  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,—  on  that  belt  of  land 
which,  beginning  in  Libya,  terminates 
in  the  Black  Sea, — men  s  minds  were 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
activity.  Christianity  and  J  udaism,  the 
doctrines  of  the  East  and  those  of  the 
West — all  was  collected  and  accumu- 
lated in  this  part  of  the  world ;  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece 
were  formed  of  the  treasures  which 
the  course  of  ages  and  the  passage  of 
the  most  famous  nations  of  the  earth 


had  brought  to  those  countries.  New 
and  gigantic  events  were  come  to 
throw  floods  of  light  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  the  value  of  ideas;  minds  had 
felt  shocks  which  did  not  allow  them 
any  longer  to  be  contented  with  the 
quiet  lessons  contained  in  the  dia- 
logues of  the  ancient  masters.  From 
these  famous  countries  came  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris*- 
I  tianity ;  and  we  know  from  their  works 
I  the  extent  and  elevation  of  mind  which 
I  man  had  attained  at  that  time.  Was 
it  possible  that  a  phenomenon  so  ex^ 
traordinary — a  girdle  of  monasteries 
and  hermitages,  embracing  this  zone  of 
the  world,  and  showing  themselves  in 
the  face  of  the  schools  of  philosophy 
-^should  not  exert  great  influence  on 
men's  minds?  The  ideas  of  the  soli- 
taries passed  incessantly  from  the  de- 
sert into  the  towns;  since,  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  which  they  took  to  avoid 
the  contact  of  the  world,  the  world 
sought  and  approached  them,  and 
continually  came  to  receive  their  in- 
spirations. 

When  we  see  the  nations  crowd 
to  the  solitaries  the  most  eminent  for 
their  sanctity,  to  implore  from  their 
wisdom  a  remedy  for  sufiering  and 
consolation  in  misfortune;  when  we 
see  these  venerable  men  impart,  to- 
gether with  the  unction  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  sublime  lessons  which  they 
bad  learned  during  long  years  of  me- 
ditation and  prayer  in  the  silence  of 
solitude,  it  is  impossible  not  to  un- 
derstand how  much  thi;se  communica- 
tions must  have  contributed  to  correc- 
and  elevate  ideas  relating  to  religion 
and  morality,  and  to  amend  and  purify 
morals.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
human  mind  was,  as  it  were,  materi- 
alised by  the  corruption  and  gross- 
ness  of  the  pagan  religion.  The  wor- 
ship of  nature,  of  sensible  forms,  was 
so  deeply  rooted,  that,  in  order  to  raise 
minds  to  the  conception  of  superior 
things,  a  strong  and  extraordinary  re- 
action was  required;  it  was  necessary 
in  some  measure  to  annihilate  matter, 
in  order  to  present  to  man  only  the 
mind.  The  life  of  the  solitaries  was 
the  best  adapted  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect. In  reading  the  history  of  these 
times,  we  seem  to  And  ourselves  trans- 
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Solrted  out  of  this  world;  the  flesh  has 
isappeared,  and  there  remains  no- 
thing bat  the  spirit ;  and  the  force 
which  has  been  employed  in  order  to 
subdue  the  flesh  is  such — they  have 
insisted  so  much  on  the  yanity  of 
earthly  things — that  reality  itself  is 
changed  into  illusion,  and  the  physi- 
cal world  vanishes  to  make  way  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual ;  all  the 
ties  of  earth  have  been  broken ;  man 
puts  himself  in  intimate  conmiunica- 
tion  with  Heaven.  Miracles  multiply 
exceedingly  in  these  lives;  apparitions 
continually  appear;  the  abodes  of  the 
solitaries  are  arenas  where  earthly 
means  are  nothing;  good  angels  strug- 

fie  against  demons,  heaven  against 
ell,  God  against  Satan  ;  the  earth  is 
there  only  to  serve  as  a  field  of  battle ; 
the  body  exists  no  longer  except  to  be 
consumed  as  a  holocaust  on  the  altars 
of  virtue,  in  the  presence  of  the  de- 
mon who  struggles  furiously  to  ren- 
der it  the  slave  of  vice. 

What  has  become  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  which  Greece  paid  to  sensible 
forms,  that  adoration  which  it  oflered 
to  nature  by  defying  all  that  was  de- 
licious and  beautiful,  all  that  could 
interest  the  senses  and  the  heart? 
What  a  profound  change  I  the  same 
senses  are  subjected  to  the  most  se- 
vere privations;  they  are  most  strictly 
circumcised  in  heart ;  and  man,  who 
then  scarcely  attempted  to.  raise  his 
inind  above  the  earth,  now  keeps  it 
constantly  fixed  on  heaven.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  an  idea  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  describe  without 
having  read  the  lives  of  these  soli- 
taries ;  to  understand  all  the  eflect  of 
their  great  prodigies,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  spent  many  hours  over  these 
pages,  where,  so  to  speak,  nothing  is 
found  which  follows  the  natural  course 
of  things.  It  is  not  enough  to  imagine 
pure  lives,  austerities,  visions,  and  mi- 
racles ;  it  is  necessary  to  see  all  this 
collected  together,  and  carried  to  the 
most  wonderful  extent  in  the  path  of 
perfection. 

If  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
action  of  grace  in  facts  so  surprising; 
if  you  will  not  see  any  supernatural 
effect  in  this  religious  movement ;  I 
9ay  more,  if  you  go  so  far  as  to  sup- 


pose that  the  mortification  of  the  flesh 
and  the  elevation  of  the  soul  are 
carried  to  a  blameable  exaggeration, 
still  you  cannot  help  allowing  that 
such  a  reaction  was  very  likely  to 
spiritualise  ideas,  to  awaken  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  in  man,  and  to 
concentrate  all  within  himself,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  sentiment  of  that  interior, 
intimate,  and  moral  life,  with  which, 
until  then,  he  had  not  been  occupied. 
The  forehead  which,  till  then,  had  been 
bent  towards  the  earth,  was  raised  to- 
wards the  Divinity;  something  nobler 
than  material  enjoyments  was  offered 
to  the  mind,  ana  the  brutal  excesses 
authorised  by  the  example  of  the  false 
divinities  of  paganism,  at  length  ap- 
peared an  offence  again3t  the  high 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

In  the  moral  order  the  effect  must 
have  been  immense.  Man,  until  then, 
had  not  even  imagined  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  his 
passions.  There  were  found,  it  is  true, 
in  the  cold  morality  of  a  few  philoso- 
phers, certain  maxmis  intended  to  re^ 
strain  the  dangerous  passions ;  but  this 
morality  was  only  in  the  books,  the 
world  (£d  not  regard  it  as  practicable, 
and  if  some  men  attempted  to  realise  it, 
they  did  so  in  such  a  manner  that,  far 
from  giving  it  credit,  they  rendered  it 
contemptible.  What  did  it  avail  to 
abandon  riches,  and  profess  freedom 
from  all  earthly  things,  as  some  philo- 
sophers did,  if  at  the  same  time  they  ap- 
peared so  vain,  so  full  of  themselves, 
that  it  was  evident  that  they  only  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  pride?  It  was  to 
overturn  all  the  idols,  in  order  to  place 
themselves  on  the  altar  and  reign 
there  without  rival  gods;  this  was  not 
to  direct  the  passions,  to  subject  them 
to  reason,  but  to  create  a  monster 
passion  surpassing  and  devouring  aU. 
Humility,  the  foundation-stone  where- 
on the  solitaries  ^ised  the  edifice  of 
their  virtue,  placed  them  immediately 
in  a  position  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  were 
distinguished  tor  lives  more  or  less 
severe.  In  fine,  men  were  taught  to 
avoid  vice  and  practise  virtue,  not  for 
the  futile  pleasure  of  being  regarded 
and  admired,  but  for  superior  motives 
founded  on  the  relations  of  man  with 
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Qod^  and  the  destinies  of  eternity. 
From  that  moment  man  knew  that  it 
was  not  impossible  for  him  to  triumph 
oyer  eril,  in  the  obstinate  struggle 
which  he  felt  continually  going  on 
within  himself.  At  the  sight  of  so 
many  thousands  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  followed  a  rule  of  life  so 
pure  and  austere,  mankind  took  fresh 
courage,  and  were  convinced  that  the 
paths  of  virtue  were  not  impracticable 
for  them. 

This  generous  confidence  with  which 
man  was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  such 
sublime  examples,  fost  nothing  of  its 
strength  in  presence  of  the  Christian 
dogma,  which  does  not  allow  actions 
meritorious  of  eternal  life  to  be  attri- 
buted to  man  himself,  and  teaches 
him  the  necessity  of  Divine  aid,  if  he 
wishes  to  escape  the  paths  of  per- 
dition. This  dogma,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  accords  so  well  with  the 
daily  lessons  of  experience  as  to  hu- 
man frailty,  far  from  destroying  the 
strengtl\  of  the  mind,  or  diminishing 
its  courage,  on  the  contrary,  animates 
it  more  and  more  to  persevere  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles.  When  man  thinks 
himself  alone,  when  he  does  not  feel 
himself  supported  by  the  powerful 
hand  of  Providence,  he  walks  with 
the  tottering  steps  of  infancy ;  he 
wants  confidence  in  himself,  in  his 
own  strength ;  the  object  he  has  in 
view  seems  too  distant,  the  enterprise 
too  arduous,  and  he  is  discouraged. 
The  dog^a  of  grace,  as  it  is  explained 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  not  that 
fatalist  doctrine,  the  mother  of  de- 
spair, which  has  hardened  hearts 
among  the  Protestants,  as  is  lamented 
by  Grotius.  It  is  a  doctrine,  which, 
leaving  man  all  his  free  will,  teaches 
him  the  necessity  of  superior  aid; 
but  that  aid  will  be  abundantly  fur- 
nished him  by  the  infinite  goodness 
of  God,  who  has  shed  His  blood  for 
him  in  torments  and  ignominy,  and 
has  breathed  out  for  him  His  last 
sigh  on  Mount  Calvary. 

It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  been 
pleased  to  choose  a  climate  where 
mankind  could  make  a  trial  of  their 
strength,  vivified  and  sustained  by 
grace.  It  was  under  a  sky  appa- 
rently the  most  fatal  for  the  corrup- 


tion of  the  soul,  in  countries  where 
the  relaxation  of  the  body  naturally 
leads  to  relaxation  of  mind,  and  where 
even  the  air  that  they  breathed  in- 
clined to  pleasure, — ^t  was  there  that 
the  greatest  energy  of  mind  was  dis- 
played, that  the  greatest  austerities 
were  practised,,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  senses  were  proscribed  and  ban- 
ished with  the  greatest  severity.   The 
solitaries  fixed  their  abodes  in  deserts 
within    the  influence  of  the  balmy 
breezes   of  the  neighbouring  lands ; 
from  their  mountains  and  sandy  hiUs 
their  eyes  could  distinguish  the  peace- 
ful aim  smiling  countries  which  in-, 
vited  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment;  like 
the  Christian  virgin,  who  abandoned 
her  obscure  cave  to  go  and  place  her- 
self in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  whence 
she  saw  the  palace  of  her  fathers 
overflowing  with  riches,  pleasures,  and 
delights,  while  she  herself  lamented 
like  a  solitary  dove  in  the  holes  of 
the  rock.   From  that  time  all  climates 
were  good  for  virtue ;  austerity  of 
morals  did  not  at  all  depend  on  the 
greater  or  less  proximity  of  the  equar 
torial  line;  the  morality  of  man,  like 
man  himself,  could  live  m  all  climates. 
When  the  most  perfect  continence 
was  practised  in  so  wonderful  a  man- 
ner under  the  sky  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  monogamy  of  Christianity 
could  well  be  established  and  prcr 
served.    When,  in  the  secrets  of  the- 
Eternal,  the  time  had  arrived  for  call- 
ing a  people  to  the  light  of  truth,  it 
mattered  not  whether  they  lived  amid 
the  snows  of  Scandinavia,  or  on  the 
burning  plains  of  India.    The  spirit 
of  the  Divine  laws  was  not  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  circle  which 
the  Esprit  des  Loix  of  Montesquieu 
has  attempted  to  assign  it. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ON  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN        ' 
THE  EAST. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  lives 
of  the  solitaries  of  the  East  over  reli- 
gion and  morality  is  beyond  a  doubt; 
in  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate 
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it  in  all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  efiPects; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  and  real  on 
that  account.  It  has  not  marked  the 
doctrines  of  humanity,  like  those  thun- 
dering events,  of  which  the  effects  are 
often  inadequate  to  their  promises ; 
but  it  is  like  a  beneficial  rain,  which, 
diffusing  itself  gently  oyer  the  thirsty 
earth,  fertilises  the  meadows  and  the 
fields.  If  it  were  possible  for  man  to 
comprehend  and  distinguish  the  vast 
assemblage  of  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  raise  his  mind,  to  give  him 
a  lively  consciousness  of  his  immor- 
tality, and  to  render  a  return  to  his 
ancient  degradation  almost  impossi- 
ble, perhaps  it  would  be  found  that 
the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the 
Eastern  solitaries  had  a  considerable 
share  in  that  immense  change.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  from  thence  did 
the  great  men  of  the  East  receive 
their  inspiration;  St.  Jerome  lived  in 
a  cave  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Augustus  was  accompanied 
by  a  holy  emulation  excited  in  his 
mind  by  reading  the  life  of  St.  An<p 
tliony  tibe  Abbot. 

The  monasteries  which  were  found- 
ed in  the  East  and  West  in  imitation 
of  these  early  establishments  of  the 
solitaries,  were  a  continuation  of  them, 
although  with  many  differences,  in 
consequence  of  times  and  cireumr 
stances.  T1[ience  came  the  Basils,  the 
Oregories,  the  Chrysostoms,  and  so 
many  distinguished  men,  the  glory  of 
the  Church.  If  a  miserable  spirit  of 
dispute,  of  ambition  and  pride,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  a  discord,  had  not  pre- 
pared the  rupture  which  was  to  de- 
prive the  East  of  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Boman  See,  perhaps 
the  ancient  monasteries  of  the  East 
would  have  served,  like  those  of  the 
"West,  to  prepare  a  social  regenera- 
tion, by  forming  one  people  out  of 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  want  of  unity 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness 
of  the  East;  I  will  not  deny  that  their 
position  was  very  different  from  ours; 
the  enemy  opposed  to  them  did  not 
at  all  resemble  the  barbarians  of  the 
North;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was 
easier  to  subdue  the  latter,  than  it 
was  to  subdue  the  nations  by  whom 


the  East  was  conquered.  In  the  East, 
the  victory  remained  with  the  ag- 
gressors, as  with  us ;  but  a  conquer^ 
nation  is  not  dead;  its  defeat  does  not 
take  from  it  all  the  great  advantages 
which  are  able,  by  giving  it  a  moral 
ascendency  over  the  conquerors,  to 
prepare,  m  silence,  their  transfor- 
mation, if  not  their  expulsion.  The 
northern  barbarians  conquered  the 
South  of  Europe;  but  the  South,  in 
its  turn,  triumphed  over  them  by  the 
Christian  religion;  the  barbarians 
were  not  driven  out,  but  they  were 
transformed.  Spain  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs  could 
not  be  transformed;  but  they  were 
driven  out  in  the  end.  If  the  East 
had  preserved  unity,  if  Constanti- 
nople and  the  other  episcopal  sees 
had  remained  subject  to  Bome,  like 
those  of  the  West;  in  a  word,  if  all 
the  East  had  been  contented  to  be  a 
member  of  a  great  body,  instead  of 
having  the  ambitious  pretensions  of 
being  a  great  body  itself, — I  consider 
it  certain  that,  aner  the  conquest  of 
the  Saracens,  a  struggle,  at  once  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  physical,  would 
have  been  engaged  in;  a  profound 
change  would  have  been  worked  in 
the  conquering  nation,  or  the  struggle 
would  have  ended  by  the  conquering 
barbarians  being  driven  back  to  their 
deserts. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Arabs  was  the  work  of 
ages.  But  was  not  that  of  the  bar- 
barians of  the  North  so  likewise  ? 
Was  this  great  work  finished  by  their 
conversion  to  Christianity?  A  con- 
siderable part  of  them  were  Arians; 
and  besides,  they  understood  the 
Christian  ideas  so  ill,  they  found  the 
practice  of  Gospel  morauty  so  diffi- 
cult, that  for  a  long  time  it  was  al- 
most as  difficult  to  treat  with  them  as 
with  nations  of  a  different  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians 
was  not  a  solitary  event;  an  event, 
which,  when  once  finished,  did  not 
recur;  they  were  continued  for  ages. 
But  the  force  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple in  the  West  was  such,  that  all 
the  invading  nations  were  compelled 
to  retire,  or  were  forced  to  bend  to 
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the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  countries 
they  had  recently  acquired.  The  de- 
feat of  the  hordes  of  Attila,  the  vic- 
tories of  Charlemagne  over  the  Saxons 
and  the  other  nations  beyond  the 
Rhine,  the  successive  conversion  of 
the  various  idolatrous  nations  of  the 
North,  by  means  of  the  missionaries 
sent  from  Rome, — in  fine,  the  vicissi- 
tudes, and  the  final  result  of  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Normans,  and  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Christians  of 
Spain  over  the  Moors  after  a  war  of 
eight  centuries,  are  so  many  decisive 
proofs  of  what  I  have  just  laid  down 
— viz.  that  the  West,  vivified  and  for- 
tified by  Catholic  unity,  had  had  the 
secret  of  assimilating  and  appropri- 
ating to  itself  all  that  it  was  not  able 
to  reject,  and  the  force  to  reject  all 
that  it  could  not  make  its  own. 

This  is  what  was  wanting  in  the 
East :  the  enterprise  was  not  more 
difficult  there  than  in  the  West.  If 
the  West  alone  was  able  to  free  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  West  and  East 
together  would  never  have  lost  it;  or, 
at  least,  after  having  freed  it,  would 
have  kept  it  for  ever.  The  same  cause 
prevented  the  monasteries  of  the  kast 
from  attaining  to  the  same  vitality 
and  energy  which  distinguished  those 
of  the  West;  therefore,  they  have  al- 
ways been  seen  to  grow  weak  with 
time,  without  producing  any  thing 
great  and  capable  of  pre  venting  social 
dissolution,  of  silently  preparing,  and 
slowly  elaborating,  regeneration  for 
posterity,  after  the  calamities  with 
which  it  pleased  Providence  to  afflict 
ancient  times.  He  who  has  seen  in 
history  the  brilliant  commencement 
of  the  Eastern  monasteries,  cannot 
behold  without  pain  the  decline  of 
their  strength  and  splendour  in  the 
course  of  ages,  after  the  ravages  caused 
by  invasion,  wars,  and  finally,  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  schism  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  ancient  abodes  of  so 
many  men  illustrious  for  science  and 
sanctity  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  pages  of  history  like  expiring 
lamps,  or  the  dying  fires  of  an  aban- 
doned camp. 

Immense  injury  was  done  to  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge  by  this 
decline,  which,  after  having  rendered 


the  East  barren,  ended  by  destroying 
it.  If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see 
that,  amid  the  great  shocks  and  bou- 
hversements  which  disturbed  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  the  natural  refuge 
for  the  remains  of  ancient  knowledge 
was  not  the  West,  but  the  East.  It 
was  not  in  our  monasteries  that  the 
books,  and  other  intellectual  riches, 
of  which  quieter  and  happier  genera- 
tions were  one  day  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit, should  naturally  have  been  pre- 
served ;  this  part  appeared  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  monasteries  of 
the  eastern  countries;  of  those  lands, 
where  the  hiost  different  civilisations 
were  brought  together  and  commin- 
gled as  on  neutral  ground ;  of  those 
regions,  where  the  human  mind  had 
displayed  the  greatest  activity,  and 
taken  the  highest  flights ;  where  the 
most  abundant  treasures  of  traditions, 
sciences,  and  the  beauties  of  art  were 
accumulated;  in  a  word,  it  was  in  this 
vast  entrepdt  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
civilisation  and  refinement  of  all  na- 
tions,— it  was  in  this  sanctuary  and 
museum  of  antiquity,  that  the  intel- 
lectual patr.mony  of  future  generar 
tions  ought  to  have  been  picserved. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  monasteries  of  the  East  were 
of  no  service  to  the  human  m.nd;  the 
science  and  literature  of  Europe  are 
still  mindful  of  the  impulse  which  was 
communicated  to  them  by  the  arrival 
of  the  precious  materials  thrown  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople :  but  even  these  riches, 
brought  to  Europe  by  a  few  men, 
driven  on  our  shores  by  a  tempest, 
came  to  us,  like  the  remains  of  a 
shipwrecked  crew,  who,  after  having 
with  difficulty  saved  their  lives  from 
the  fury  of  the  waves,  have  only  pre- 
served m  their  benumbed  hands  some 
gold  and  a  few  precious  stones. 

It  is  just  on  this  account  that  we 
lament,  because  this  slight  sample 
makes  us  the  better  understand  the 
immense  riches  of  the  vessel  which 
was  lost ;  this  makes  us  grieve  the 
more  bitterly  that  the  early  times  of 
the  illustrious  cenobites  of  the  East 
have  not  been  brought  down  to  our 
times  by  a  continued  chain.  When 
we  see  their  works  overflow  with  sa- 
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cred  and  profane  learning,  when  their 
labours  show  us  proofs  of  indefatiga- 
ble activity,  we  tnink  with  sorrow  of 
the  inestimable  treasures  which  their 
libraries  must  have  contained. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  justness  of  the 
melancholy  reflections  we  have  just 
made,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
influence  of  these  monasteries  never 
ceased  to  be  extremely  useful  to  the 
preservation  of  knowleage.  The  Arabs, 
in  the  times  of  their  success,  showed 
themselves  to  be  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated ;  and  Europe,  in  many  respects, 
is  indebted  to  them  for  much  advance- 
ment. Bagdad  and  Grenada,  during 
the  middle  ages,  are  two  brilliant  cen- 
tres of  intellectual  movement  and  art, 
which  serve  not  a  little  to  diminish 
the  sombre  efiPect  of  the  barbarities 
of  Islamism  :  they  are  two  tranquil 
and  pleasing  features  in  a  frightful 
picture.  If  it  were  possible  to  follow 
the  history  of  intellectual  development 
among  the  Arabs,  through  the  trans- 
formations and  catastrophes  of  the 
East,  perhaps  we  should  find  in  the 
sciences  of  the  nations  which  they 
■conquered  or  destroyed  the  origin  of 
much  of  their  progress.  It  is  certain 
that  their  own  civilisation  did  not 
contain  any  vital  principle  favourable 
Co  the  development  of  tne  mind ;  we 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  their  religious 
and  social  organisation,  and  in  the 
small  results  which  they  obtained, 
after  having  been  for  so  many  cen- 
turies peacefully  established  in  the 
conquered  countries.  Their  whole 
system,  with  respect  to  letters  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  is  founded  on 
that  stupid  maxim,  uttered  by  one  of 
their  chiefs,  when  he  condemned  an 
immense  library  to  the  flames  :  "  If 
these  books  are  contrary  to  the  Al- 
coran, they  should  be  burnt  as  perni- 
cious ;  if  they  are  not  contrary  to  it, 
they  should  be  burnt  as  useless." 

We  read  in  Palladius,  that  the  nK>nks 
of  Egypt  did  not  content  themselves 
with  working  with  rude  and  simple 
objects,  but  mat  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  labours  of  all  kinds.  These 
thousands  of  men,  who,  belonging  to 
all  classes  and  to  all  countries,  em- 
braced the  solitary  life,  must  have 
brought  to  the  desert  a  large  treasure 


of  knowledge.  We  know  how  far  the 
human  mind  can  go  when  left  to  itself 
and  applied  to  a  fixed  occupation ; 
there  is  always  some  reason  for  think- 
ing that  a  great  part  of  the  valuable 
ideas  on  the  secrets  of  nature,  the 
utility  and  properties  of  certain  in- 
gredients, tne  principles  of  some  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  knowledge  which 
formed  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Arabs 
at  the  time  when  they  appeared  in 
Europe,  were  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  ancient  learning,  gathered  by  them 
in  countries  which  had  formerly  been 
inundated  by  men  from  all  parts.  We 
must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
first  invasions  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians, when  Spain,  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  all  the  islands  lying  adjacent  to 
these  countries,  were  ravaged  by  these 
terrible  men,  the  East  became  a  refiige, 
an  asylum,  for  all  those  who  could  un- 
dertake the  voyage.  Thus  the  trea- 
sures of  Western  science  accumulated 
every  day  in  these  countries;  this  emi- 
gration n'om  all  the  Western  regions 
may  have  cimtributed,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  to  convey  to  the  East 
the  remains  of  ancient  knowledge, 
which  afterwards  came  to  us  trans- 
formed and  disfigured  by  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs. 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  world  by  so  long  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  misfortunes,  these 
unfortunate  men  felt  the  religious 
sentiment  strengthened  in  their  hearts ; 
the  fugitives  assembled  in  the  East, 
listened  with  lively  emotion  to  the 
energetic  words  of  the  solitary  of  the 
cave  of  Bethlehem.  A  great  many 
of  them  retired  into  the  monasteries, 
where  they  found  relief  for  theip  wants, 
and  consolation  for  their  souls ;  thus 
did  the  Eastern  monasteries  ^in  a 
great  addition  of  valuable  knowledge 
and  information  of  all  sorts. 

If  European  civilisation  one  day  be- 
comes complete  mistress  of  the  coun- 
tries which  now  groan  under  the  Mus- 
sulman yoke,  perhaps  it  will  be  given 
to  the  history  of  science  to  add  a  noble 
page  to  its  labours,  when,  through  the 
obscurities  of  the  times,  and  by  means 
of  manuscripts  discovered  by  curiosity 
or  chance,  she  shall  have  found  the 
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thread  which  shall  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  connectioa  of  the  science 
of  the  Arabians  with  that  of  antiquity. 
The  succession  of  transformations  will 
then  be  displayed,  and  we  shall  un- 
derstand how  the  science  of  the  sons 
of  Omar  has  appeared  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent origin  in  our  eyes.  The  ar- 
chives of  Spain  contain,  in  documents 
relating  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sara- 
cens, riches,  the  examination  of  which 
may  be  said  not  yet  to  be  commenced; 
perhaps  they  will  throw  some  lieht 
on  this  point  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  afford  matter  for  careful  investi- 
gation, extremely  curious  for  appre- 
ciating these  two  very  different  civili- 
sations, the  Mahometan  and  the  Chris- 
tian. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST, 

Let  us  now  examine  religious  insti- 
tutions such  as  they  appear  in  the 
West,  but  laying  aside  those  which, 
although  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  West,  were  only  a  sort  of  rami- 
fication of  the  Eastern  monasteries. 
We  observe  that  the  religious  estab- 
lishments among  us  added  to  the  Gos- 
pel spirit  the  principle  of  their  foun- 
dation, a  new  character,  that  of  con- 
servative, restorative,  and  regenerative 
associations.  The  monks  of  the  West 
were  not  contented  with  sanctifying 
themselves ;  from  the  first  they  in- 
fluenced society.  The  light  and  life 
which  their  holy  abodes  contained, 
laboured  to  enlighten  and  fertilise 
the  chaos  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  in  history  a  nobler  or  more 
consoling  spectacle  than  that  which 
is  presented  to  us  by  the  foundation, 
existence,  and  development  of  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  Europe.  Society 
had  need  of  strong  efforts  to  preserve 
its  life  amid  the  terrible  crisis  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  The  secret  of 
strength  is  in  the  union  of  individual 
forces,  in  association ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  secret  has  been 
taught  to  European  society  as  if  by 
a  revelation  from  heaven.  Every 
thing  shakes,  falls  to  pieces,  and  pe- 


rishes. Religion,  morality,  public 
authority,  laws,  manners,  sciences, 
and  arts — every  thing  has  sustained 
immense  losses,  every  thing  goes  to 
ruin;  and  judging  of  the  future  fate 
of  the  world  according  to  human  pro- 
babilities, the  evils  are  so  great  and 
numerous  that  a  remedy  appears  im- 
possible. 

The  observer  who,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  those  desolate  times,  finds  there 
St.  Bennet  giving  life  to  and  animating 
the  religious  institutions,  organising 
them,  giving  them  his  wise  rule  ana- 
stability,  imagines  that  he  sees  an 
angel  of  light  issuing  from  the  bosom 
of  darkness.  Than  the  extraordinary 
and  sublime  inspiration  which  guided 
this  man,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
better  calculated  to  restore  to  dis- 
«olved  society  a  principle  of  life  capa- 
ble of  reorganising  it.  Who  does  not 
know  what  at  that  time  was  the  con- 
dition of  Italy,  I  should  rather  say  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  ?  What  ignor- 
ance, what  corruption,  what  elements 
of  social  dissolution!  what  desolation 
every  where  I  And  it  is  amid  this  de- 
plorable state  of  things  that  the  holy 
solitary  appears,  the  child  of  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Norcia,  resolved  to 
combat  the  evil  which  threatens  to 
invade  the  world.  His  arms  are  his 
virtues;  the  eloquence  of  his  example 
gives  him  an  irresistible  ascendency; 
elevated  above  the  whole  of  his  age, 
burning  with  zeal,  and  yet  full  of  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  he  founds  that 
institution  which  is  to  remain  amid 
the  revolution  of  ages,  like  the  pyra- 
mids unmoved  by  the  storms  of  the 
desert. 

What  idea  has  there  been  more 
grand,  more  beneficent,  more  full  of 
foresight  and  wisdom  ?  At  a  time 
when  knowledge  and  virtue  had  no 
longer  an  asylum,  when  ignorance, 
corruption,  and  barbarism  rapidly  ex- 
tended tlfeir  conquests,  to  raise  a  re- 
fuge for  misfortune,  to  form  a  sacred 
deposit  for  the  precious  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  to  open  schools  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  where  men 
destined  one  day  to  figure  in  the  vor- 
tex of  the  world  might  come  for  in- 
struction— was  not  this  a  grand  idea? 
When  the  reflecting  man  fixes  his  at- 
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tention  on  the  silent  abode  of  Monte 
CassinOf  where  the  sons  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  the  empire  are 
seen  to  come  from  all  parts  to  that 
monastery ;  some  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  there  for  ever,  others  to 
receive  a  good  education,  and  soon  to 
carry  back  to  the  world  a  recollection 
of  the  serious  inspirations  which  the 
holy  founder  had  received  at  Subiaco ; 
when  the  monasteries  of  the  order  are 
seen  to  midtiply  every  where,  to  be 
established  as  great  centres  of  activity 
in  all  places  —  in  the  plains,  in  the 
forests,  in  the  most  uninhabited  coun- 
tries ;  he  cannot  help  bending,  with 
profound  veneration,  before  the  extra- 
ordinary man  who  has  conceived  such 
grand  designs.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  in  St.  Bennet  a  man  in- 
spired by  Heaven,  at  least  we  ought 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  ge- 
niuses who  from  time  to  time  appear 
on  earth  to  become  the  tutelary  angels 
of  the  human  race. 

Not  to  acknowledge  the  powerful 
effect  of  such  institutions  would  be  to 
show  but  little  intelligence.  When 
society  is  dissolved,  it  requires  not 
words,  not  projects,  not  laws,  but 
strong  institutions,  to  resist  the  shock 
of  the  passions,  the  inconstancy  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  destructive 
power  of  events ;  institutions  which 
raise  the  mind,  pacify  and  ennoble  the 
heart,  and  establish  in  society  a  deep 
movement  of  reaction  and  resistance 
to  the  fatal  elements  which  lead  it  to 
destruction.  If  there  exists,  then,  an 
active  m  nd,  a  generous  4ieart,  ft  soul 
animated  by  a  feeUng  of  virtue,  they 
will  all  hasten  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  sacred  asylums ;  it  is  not  always 
granted  to  them  to  ch&nge  the  course 
of  the  world,  but  at  least,  as  men  of 
solitude  and  sacrifice,  they  labour  to 
instruct  and  calm  their  own  minds, 
and  they  shed  a  tear  of  compassion 
over  the  senseless  generaA;ions  who 
are  agitated  by  great  disasters.  From 
time  to  time  they  succeed  in  making 
their  voices  heard  amid  the  tumult, 
to  alarm  the  hearts  of  the  wicked  by 
accents  which  resemble  the  formidable 
warnings  of  Heaven ;  thus  they  di- 
minish the  force  of  the  evil  while  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  it  entirely ; 


by  constantly  protesting  against  ini- 
quity they  prevent  its  acquiring  pre- 
scriptive right;  in  attesting  to  future 
generations,  by  a  solenm  testimony, 
that  there  were  always,  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  corruption,  men  who  made 
efforts  to  enlighten  the  world  and  to 
restrain  the  torrent  of  vice  and  crime, 
they  preserve  faith  in  truth  and  vir- 
tue, and  they  reanimate  the  hopes  of 
those  who  are  afterwards  placed  in 
similar  circumstances.  Such  was  the 
action  of  the  monks  in  the  calamitous 
times  of  which  we  speak;  such  was 
their  noble  and  sublime  mission  to 
promote  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  th« 
immense  properties  acquired  by  the 
monasteries  were  an  abundant  recom- 
pense for  their  labours,  and  perhaps 
also  a  proof  that  their  exertions  were 
little  disinterested.  No  doubt,  if  we 
look  at  things  in  the  light  in  which 
certain  writers  have  represented  them, 
the  wealth  of  the  monks  will  appear 
as  the  fruit  of  unbounded  cupidity,  of 
cruelty,  and  perfidious  policy ;  but  we 
have  the  whole  of  history  to  refute 
the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion; and  impartial  philosophy,  while 
acknowledging  that  all  that  is  human 
is  liable  to  abuse,  takes  care  to  assume 
a  higher  position,  to  regard  things 
en  maasef  and  to  consider  them  in  the 
vast  picture  where  so  many  centuries 
have  painted  their  features.  It  there- 
fore despises  the  evil,  which  is  only 
the  exception,  while  it  contemplates 
and  admires  the  good,  which  is  the 
rule. 

Besides  the  numerous  religions  mo- 
tives which  brought  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  there  is  another 
very  legitimate  one,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  justest 
titles  of  acquisition.  The  monks  cul- 
tivated waste  lands,  dried  up  marshes, 
constructed  roads,  restrained  rivers 
within  their  beds,  and  built  bridges 
over  them ;  that  is  to  say,  in  countries 
which  had  undergone  another  kind  of 
general  deluge,  they  renewed  in  some 
measure  what  the  first  nations  had 
done  to  restore  the  revolutionised 
globe  to  its  original  form.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  Europe  had  never 
received  cultivation  from  the  bands 
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of  men ;  the  forests,  the  riyers,  the 
lakes,  the  thorny  thickets,  were  as 
rough  as  they  had  been  left  by  the 
hands  of  nature.  The  monasteries 
which  were  founded  here  and  there 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centres  of  ac- 
tion which  the  civilised  nations  estab- 
lished in  the  new  countries,  the  faces 
of  which  they  proposed  to  change  by 
their  powerful  colonies.  Did  there 
ever  exist  a  more  legitimate  title  for 
the  possession  of  large  properties  ? 
Is  not  he  who  reclaims  a  waste  coun- 
try, cultivates  it,  and  fills  it  with  in- 
habitants, worthy  of  preserving  large 
possessions  there  ?  Is  not  this  the 
natural  course  of  things  ?  Who  knows 
how  many  cities  and  towns  arose  and 
flourishea  under  the  shadow  of  the 
abbeys  ? 

Monastic  properties,  besides  their 
substantial  utility,  had  another,  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed. The  situation  of  a  great  part  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  much  resembled  the  state  of 
fluctuation  and  inconstancy  in  which 
nations  are  found  who  have  not  yet 
made  any  progress  in  the  career  of 
civilisation  and  refinement.  Where- 
fore the  idea  of  property,  one  of  the 
most  ^ndamental  in  all  social  organ- 
isation, was  but  little  rooted.  Attacks 
on  property  at  that  time  were  very 
frequent,  as  well  as  attacks  on  per- 
sons. The  man  who  is  constantly 
compelled  to  defend  his  own,  is  also 
constantly  led  to  usurp  the  property 
of  others.  The  first  thing  to  do  to  re- 
medy so  great  an  evil,  was  to  locate 
and  fix  the  population  by  means  of 
the  agricultural  life,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  respect  for  property,  not  only 
by  reasons  drawn  from  morality  and 
private  interest,  but  also  by  the  sight 
of  large  domains  belonging  to  estab- 
lishments regarded  as  inviolable,  and 
against  which  a  hand  could  not  be 
raised  without  sacrilege.  Thus  reli- 
gions ideas  were  connected  with  social 
ones,  and  they  slowly  prepared  an 
organisation  which  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  more  peaceable  times. 

Add  to  this  a  new  necessity,  the 
result  of  the  change  which  took  place 
at  that  time  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. Among  the  ancients  scarcely  any 


other  life  than  that  of  cities  was 
known  ;  life  in  the  country,  that  dis- 
persion of  an  immense  population, 
which  in  modem  times  forms  a  new 
nation  in  the  fields,  was  not  known 
among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  change  in  the  way  of 
life  vras  realised  exactly  when  the 
most  calamitous  circumstances  seemed 
to  render  this  manner  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  difficult.  It  is  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  monasteries  in  the  fields 
and  in  retired  places  that  we  owe  the 
establishment  and  consolidation  of 
this  new  kind  of  life,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  ascendency  and  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful  abbeys.  These 
religious  foundations  joined  all  the 
riches  and  the  power  of  feudal  lords 
with  the  mild  and  beneficent  influence 
of  religious  authority. 

How  much  does  not  Germany  owe 
to  the  monks!  Did  they  not  bring 
her  lands  into  cultivation,  make  her 
agriculture  flourish,  and  cover  her 
with  a  numerous  population?  How 
much  are  not  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land indebted  to  them!  It  is  certain 
that  this  latter  country  would  never 
have  reached  the  high  degree  of  civi- 
lisation, of  which  she  now  boasts,  if 
the  apostolic  labours  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  penetrated  thither  ih  the 
sixth  century,  had  not  drawn  her 
out  of  the  darkness  of  gross  idolatry. 
And  who  were  these  missionaries? 
Was  not  the  chief  of  them  Augustin, 
a  monk  full  of  zeal,  sent  by  a  Pope, 
who  had  also*  been  a  monk,  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great?  Where  do  you  find, 
amid  the  confusion  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  great  writers  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  except  in  those  solitary  abodes 
whence  issue  St.  Isidore,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville;  the  holy  abbot  St. 
Columbanus;  St.  Aurelian,  Bishop  of 
Aries;  St.  Augustin,  the  Apostle  of 
England;  that  of  Germany,  St.  Boni- 
face; Bede,  Cuthbert,  Auperth,  Paul, 
monks  of  Monte  Cassino;  Hincmar  of 
Kheims,  brought  up  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Denis ;  St.  Peter  Damien,  St. 
Ives,  Lanfranc,  and  so  many  others, 
who  form  a  generation  of  distin- 
guished men,  resembling  in  no  respect 
the  other  men  of  their  time. 
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Besides  the  service  rendered  to  so- 
ciety by  the  monks  in  religion  and 
morals,  they   conferred    inestimable 
benefits   on  letters  and  science.    It 
has  already  been  observed  more  than 
once,  that  letters  took  refuge  in  the 
cloisters ;  and  that   the   monks,   by 
preserving  and  copying  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  prepared  the  materials 
which  were  one  day  to  assist'  in  the 
restoration  of  human  learning.    But 
we  must  not  limit  their  merit  to  that 
of  mere  copyists.     Many  of  them  ad- 
vanced far  in  science,  many  ages  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  Not  content  with  the  laborious 
task  of  preserving  and  putting  into 
order  the  ancient  manuscripts,  they 
rendered   the  most  eminent   service 
to   history  by  compiling  chronicles. 
Thereby,  while  continuing  tbe   tra- 
dition of  the  most  important  branches 
of  study,  they  collected  the  contem- 
porary history,  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out their  labour,  would  have  been  lost. 
Adon,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  brought 
•  up  in  the  Abbey  of  Ferriclre,  writes 
an  universal  history,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  his  own  time; 
Abbon,  monk   of  St.   Germain-des- 
Pr^s,  composes  a  Latin  poem,  in  which 
he  relates  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Kormans;  Aymon  of  Aquitaine  writes 
the  history  of  the  French  in  four 
books;  St.  Ives  publishes  a  chronicle 
of  their  kings ;   the   German  monk 
Witmar  leaves   us  the  chronicle   of 
Henry  L,  of  the  Kings   Otho  and 
Henry  II.,  which  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  candour,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished many  times;  Leibnitz  has  used 
it  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
Brunswick.     Adhemar  is  the  author 
of  a  chronicle,  which  embraces  the 
whole  time  from  829  to  1029.     Gla- 
ber,  monk  of  Cluny,  has  composed  a 
much-esteemed  history  of  the  events 
which  happened  in  France  from  980 
to  his  own  time;  Herman,  a  chronicle 
which  embraces  the  six  ages  of  the 
world  down  to  the  year  1054.     In 
fine,  we   should  never  finish,  if  we 
were  to  mention  the  historical  labours 
of  Sigrebert,  Guibert,  Hugh,  Prior  of 
St  Victor,  and  so  many  other  illus- 
trious men,  who,  rising  above  their 
times,  applied  themselves  to  labours 


of  this  kind;  of  which  we  cannot 
easily  appreciate  the  diflBculty  and 
the  high  degree  of  merit,  we  who  live 
in  an  age  when  the  means  of  know- 
ledge are  become  so  easy,  when  the 
accumulated  riches  of  so  many  ages 
have  been  inherited,  and  when  we 
find  on  all  sides  wide  and  well-beaten 
paths.  Without  the  existence  of  re- 
ligious institutions,  without  the  asy- 
lum of  the  cloisters,  these  eminent 
men  would  neyer  have  been  formed. 
Not  only  had  the  sciences  and  letters 
been  lost  sight  of,  but  ignorance  was 
so  great,  that  seculars  who  knew  how 
to  read  and  write  were  very  rare. 
Surely  such  circumstances  were  not 
well  adapted  to  form  men  of  merit 
enough  to  do  honour  to  advanced 
ages.  Who  has  not  often  paused  to 
contemplate  the  distinguished  trium- 
virate, Peter  the  Venerable,  St  Ber- 
nard, and  the  Abbot  Suger?  May  it 
not  be  said,  the  12th  century  is  ele- 
vated above  its  rank  in  history,  by 
producing  a  vnriter  like  Peter  the 
Venerable,  an  orator  like  St.  Bernard, 
and  a  8tatesma,n  like  Suger? 

These  ages  show  us  another  cele- 
brated monk,  whose  influence  on  the 
progress  of  knowledge  has  not  been 
rated  at  its  just  value  by  many  critics 
who  love  only  to  point  out  defects,  I 
mean  Gratian.  Those  who  have  de- 
claimed against  him,  eager  to  look 
for  his  mistakes,  should  have  placed 
themselves  in  the  position  of  a  com- 
piler in  the  13th  century,  at  a  time 
when  all  resources  were  wanting, 
when  the  lights  of  criticism  were  yet 
to  be  created;  they  would  then  have 
seen  whether  the  bold  enterprise  of 
the  monk  was  not  attended  with  more 
success  than  there  was  reason  to  hope 
for.  The  profit  which  was  drawn 
from  the  collection  of  Gratian  is  in- 
calculable. By  giving  in  a  small  com- 
pass a  gjeat  part  of  what  was  most 
precious  in  antiquity  with  respect  to 
civil  and  canon  law ;  by  making  an 
abundant  collection  of  texts  from  the 
holy  fathers  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  he  awakened  a  taste  for  that 
species  of  research;  he  created  the 
study  of  them;  he  made  an  inmiense 
step  towards  satisfying  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  modem  nations,  the 
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formation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
codes.  It  will  be  said  that  the  errors 
of  Gratian  were  contagions,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  re- 
course directly  to  the  originals;  but 
to  read  the  originals,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  them ;  it  was  necessary  to  be 
informed  of  their  existence,  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  desire  of  explaining  a 
proposed  difficulty,  to  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  researches  of  that  kind; 
all  this  was  wanting  before  Gratian; 
all  this  was  brought  out  by  his  en- 
terprise. The  general  favour  with 
which  his  labours  were  received  is 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  their 
merit;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  this 
favour  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  time,  I  will  reply,  that  we  owe  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  •  to  any  one  who 
throws  a  ray  of  light  on  the  dark- 
ness, however  feeble  and  flickering  it 
may  be. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  DURING 
THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.       THE  MILITARY  ORDERS. 

The  rapid  coup-cTceil  which  we  have 
just  taken  of  religious  institutions 
from  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians 
to  the  twelfth  century,  has  shown  us 
that  the  monastic  foundations,  during 
that  time,  were  a  powerful  support 
for  that  remaining  portion  of  society 
which  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  in 
the  universal  ruin ;  an  asylum  for 
misfortune,  for  virtue,  and  knowledge; 
a  storehouse  for  the  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure an  assemolage  of  civilising  asso- 
ciations, which  laboured  in  silence  at 
the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice, 
by  neutralising  the  force  of  the  dis- 
solving principles  which  had  ruined 
its  basis ;  they  were,  besides,  a  nur- 
sery for  forming  the  men  who  were 
required  for  the  elevated  posts  in 
Church  and  State.  In  the  twelfth  and 
the  following  centuries  these  institu- 
tions take  a  new  form,  and  assume 
a  character  very  different  from  that 
which  we  have  just  pointed  out. 
Their  aim  remains   not  less  highly 


religious  and  social;  but  the  times 
are  changed,  and  we  must  remember 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  wnnia  om- 
nibus. Let  us  examine  the  causes  and 
the  results  of  these  novelties. 

Before  going  further,  I  will  say  a 
few  words  on  the  religious  military 
orders,  of  which  the  name  sufficiently 
indicates  the  double  character  of 
monk  and  soldier.  The  union  of  the 
monastic  state  with  war:  what  a  mon- 
strous mixture  I  will  be  the  cry.  In 
spite  of  the  supposed  monstrosity, 
this  union  was  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  and  regular  order  of 
things ;  it  was  a  strong  remedy  ap- 
plied to  very  great  evils;  a  rampart 
against  immment  dangers;  in  a  word, 
the  expression  of  a  great  European 
necessity.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
relate  the  annals  of  the  military  or- 
ders, annals  which,  as  the  most  illus- 
trious history,  afford  wonderful  and 
interesting  pictures,  with  that  mix- 
ture of  heroism  and  religious  inspira- 
tion which  assimilates  history  with 
poetry.  It  is  enough  to  pronounce 
the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  Tem- 
ple, of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  of  St.  Raymond,  Ab- 
bot of  Fitero,  of  Calatrava,  instantly 
to  remind  the  reader  of  a  long  series 
of  marvellous  events,  forming  one  of 
the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of 
that  time.  Let  us  omit  these  narra- 
tions, which  do  not  regard  us ;  but  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
origin  and  spirit  of  these  famous  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent  were 
enemies  irreconcilable  by  nature,  and 
urged  to  the  greatest  fury  by  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle.  Botn  had  great 
power  ana  vast  designs;  both  were 
supported  by  brave  nations,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  ready  to  throw  them- 
selves on  each  other;  both  had  great 
hopes  of  success  founded  on  former 
achievements;  on  which  side  will  the 
victory  remain?  "What  course  ought 
the  Christians  to  pursue  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them?  Is  it  better  quietly  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  Mussulmen  in  Eu- 
rope, or  make  a  levy  en  masse  to  in- 
vade Asia,  and  seek  the  enemy  in  his 
own  country,  where  he  believes  himself 
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to  be  invincible  ?  The  problem  was 
solved  in  the  latter  sense;  the  Cru- 
sades took  place,  and  centuries  have 
given  their  suffrage  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  resolution.  What  avails  a 
little  declamation  affecting  to  favour 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity? 
Let  no  one  allow  himself  to  be  daz- 
zled ;  the  philosophy  of  history  taught 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  enriched 
with  a  more  abundant  treasure  of 
knowledge,  the  fruit  of  a  more  atten- 
tive Btvidy  of  the  facts,  has  given  a 
decisive  judgment  in  this  case;  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  religion  has  departed 
in  triumph  from  the  tribunal  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Crusades,  far  from  be- 
ing considered  as  an  act  of  barbarism 
and  rashness,  are  justly  regarded  as 
a  chef'doRuvre  of  policy,  which,  after 
having  secured  the  independence  of 
Europe,  gave  to  the  Christian  nations 
a  decided  preponderance  over  the 
Mussulmen.  The  military  spirit  was 
thereby  increased  and  strengthened 
among  European  nations ;  Siey  all 
received  a  feeling  of  fraternity,  which 
transformed  them  into  one  people; 
the  human  mind  was  developed  in 
many  ways ;  the  state  of  feudal  vas- 
sals was  improved,  and  feudality  was 
urged  towards  its  entire  ruin;  navies 
were  created,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures were  encouraged;  thus  soci- 
ety received  from  the  Crusades  a  most 
powerful  impulse  in  the  career  of  ci- 
vilisation. We  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  men  who  conceived  them,  the 
Popes  who  excited,  the  nations  who 
undertook,  the  princes  and  lords  who 
promoted  them  with  their  power,  were 
aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  their 
own  works,  or  even  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  immensity  of  their  results;  it  is 
enough  that  they  settled  the  existing 
question  in  the  way  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity of  Europe;  this,  I  repeat  it,  is 
enough.  I  would  observe,  moreover, 
that  we  should  attribute  so  much  the 
more  importance  to  things  as  human 
foresight  has  had  little  share  in  the 
events;  now  these  things  are  nothing 
less  than  the  principles  and  feelings 
of  religion  in  connection  with  the 
preservation  and  happiness  of  society, 
Catholicism  covering  with  her  segis 


and  animating  with  her  breath   the 
civilisation  of  Europe. 

Such  were  the  Crusades.  Now, 
remember  that  this  idea,  so  great  and 
generous,  was  conceived  with  a  de- 
gree of  vagueness,  and  executed  with 
that  precipitation  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  impatience  of  ardent  zeal;  re- 
member that  this  idea — the  offspring 
of  Catholicism,  which  always  converts 
its  ideas  into  institutions — was  to  be 
realised  in  an  institution,  which  faith- 
fully represented  it,  and  served,  as  it 
were,  as  its  organ,  in  order  that  it 
might  render  itself  felt,  and  gain 
strength  and  fruitfulness  for  its  sup- 
port. After  this,  you  will  seek  for 
some  means  of  uniting  religion  and 
arms;  and  you  will  be  filled  with  joy 
when,  under  a  cuirass  of  steel,  you 
shall  find  hearts  zealous  for  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ— when  you  shall 
see  this  new  kind  of  men,  who  devote 
themselves  without  reserve  to  the  de- 
fence of  religion,  while  they  renounce 
all  that  the  world  can  offer — gentler 
than  lambs,  bolder  than  lions,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Bernard  Sometimes 
they  assembled  in  community,  to 
raise  their  voices  to  Heaven  in  fer- 
vent prayer;  sometimes  they  boldly 
marched  to  battle,  brandishing  their 
formidable  lances,  the  terror  of  the 
Saracens.  No;  there  does  not  exist 
in  the  annals  of  history  an  event  so 
colossal  as  the  Crusades,  and  you 
might  search  there  in  vain  for  an  in- 
stitution more  generous  than  the  mi- 
litary orders.  In  the  Crusades  we  see 
numberless  nations  set  forth,  march 
across  deserts,  bury  themselves  in 
countries  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted, and  expose  themselves  to 
all  the  rigours  of.  climites  and  sea- 
sons; and  for  what  purpose?  To  de- 
liver a  tomb  I  Grand  and  immortal 
movement,  where  hundreds  of  nations 
advance  to  certain  death — not  in  pur- 
suit of  a  miserable  self-interest — not 
to  find  an  abode  in  milder  and  'more 
fertile  countries — not  from  an  ardent 
desire  to  obtain  for  themselves  earthly 
advantages — but  inspired  only  by  a 
religious  idea,  by  a  jealous  desire  to 
possess  the  tomb  of  Him  who  expired 
on  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race  I    When  compared  with 
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this,  what  becomes  of  the  loflty  deeds 
of  the  Greeks,  chanted  by  Homer? 
Greece  arises  to  avenge  an  injured 
husband;  Europe  to  redeem  the  se- 
pulchre of  a  Goid. 

When,  after  the  disasters  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Crusades,  we  see  the 
military  orders  appear,  sometimes 
fighting  in  the  oriental  regions,  some- 
times in  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, sustaining  and  repelling  the 
rude  assaults  of  Islamism,  which,  em- 
boldened by  its  victories,  again  longs 
to  throw  itself  on  Europe,  we  imagine 
that  we  behold  those  brave  men,  who, 
on  the  day  of  a  great  battle,  remain 
alone  upon  the  field,  one  against  a 
hundred,  seciuring  by  their  heroism, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  the 
safety  of  their  companions  in  arms 
who  retire  behind  them.  Honour 
and  glory  to  the  rel^^on  which  has 
been  cap»ble  of  inspiring  such  lofty 
thoughts,  and  has  been  able  to  realise 
such  great  and  generous  enterprises! 


CHAPTER  XLHL 

CONTIKUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 
EUSOPE  IN  THE  THIBTEBNTU  CBN- 
TURT. 

Pbrhaps  the  readers  who  are  the 
most  opposed  to  religious  communi- 
ties may  be  reconciled  to  the  solitaries 
of  the  East,  when  they  perceive  in 
them  a  class  of  men  who,  by  prac- 
tising the  most  sublime  and  austere 
counsels  of  religion,  have  communi- 
cated a  generous  impulse  to  human- 
ity, have  raised  it  from  the  dust  where 
Paganism  had  held  it,  and  made  it 
wing  its  flight  towards  purer  regions. 
To  accustom  man  to  grave  and  strict 
morality ;  to  bring  bacK  the  soul  within 
itself;  to  give  a  lively  feeling  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  of  the  loftiness 
of  his  orig^  and  his  destiny;  to  in- 
spire him,  by  means  of  extraordinary 
examples,  with  confidence  that  the 
mind,  aided  by  divine  grace,  can  tri- 
umph over  the  animal  passions,  and 
make  man  lead  an  angelic  life  upon 
earth:  these  are  benefits  so  signal, 
that  a  noble  heart  must  show  itself 
grateful  and  fall  of  lively  interest  for 


the  men  who  have  given  them  to  the 
world.  As  to  the  monasteries  of  the 
West,  the  benefits  of  their  civilising 
influence  are  so  visible,  that  no  man 
who  loves  humanity  can  regard  them 
with  animadversion;  in  fine,  the  mi- 
litary orders  present  us  with  an  idea 
so  noble,  so  poetical,  and  realise  in  so 
admirable  a  manner  one  of  those  gol- 
den dreams  which  cross  the  human 
mind  in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  that 
they  must  certainly  find  respectful 
homage  in  every  heart  which  beats  at 
a  noble  and  sublime  spectacle. 

There  yet  remains  a  more  difficult 
task,  that  of  presenting  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  philosophy — of  that  philosophy 
so  indiflerent  in  religious  matters — 
the  other  religious  conmiunities  which 
are  not  comprised  in  the  sketch  which 
I  have  just  made.  Judgments  of  great 
severity  have  been  passed  upon  those 
institutions  which  I  nave  now  to  speak 
of;  but  in  such  things  justice  cannot 
be  prescriptive.  Neither  the  applause 
of  irreligious  men,  nor  the  revolutions 
which  upset  all  that  stand  in  their 
way,  can  prevent  the  truth  being 
placed  in  its  true  light,  and  foUy 
and  crime  being  stigmatised  with  dis- 
grace. 

The  1 3th  century  has  just  com- 
menced; there  appears  a  new  kind  of 
men,  who,  under  diflerent  titles,  de- 
nominations, and  forms,  profess  a  sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  way  of  life. 
Some  put  on  clothing  of  coarse  cloth; 
they  renounce  all  wealth  and  property ; 
they  condemn  themselves  to  perpetual 
mendicity,  spreading  themselves  over 
the  country  and  the  towns  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  souls  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Others  bear  on  their  dress  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  redemption  of 
man,  and  undertake  the  mission  of 
releasing  from  servitude  the  number- 
less captives  who,  from  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  times,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmen.  Some  erect 
the  cross  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who 
eagerly  follow  them,  and  they  insti- 
tute a  new  devotion — a  constant  hymn 
of  praise  to  Jesus  and  to  Mary;  at 
the  same  time  they  indefatigably 
preach  the  faith  of  the  Crucified. 
Others  go  in  search  of  all  the  miseries 
of  man,  bury  themselves  in  hospitals. 
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in  all  the  asylums  of  misfortune,  to 
succour  and  console.  They  all  bear 
new  standards;  all  show  equal  con- 
tempt for  the  world;  they  ail  form  a 
portion  separate  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; but  they  resemble  neither  the 
solitaries  of  the  East  nor  the  sons  of 
St  Bennet.  The  new  monks  arise 
not  in  the  desert,  but  in  the  midst  of 
society;  their  object  is  not  to  live  shut 
up  in  monasteries,  but  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  fields  and  hamlets,  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  population,  and  to  make 
their  voices  heanl  both  in  the  cottage 
of  the  shepherd  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  monarch.  They  increase  on  all 
sides  in  a  prodigious  manner.  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  England,  re- 
ceive them ;  numerous  convents  arise 
as  if  by  enchantment  in  the  villages 
and  towns;  the  Popes  protect  them 
and  enrich  them  with  many  privileges ; 
kings  grant  them  the  highest  favours, 
and  support  them  in  their  enterprises ; 
the  people  regard  them  with  venera- 
tion, and  listen  to  them  with  respect- 
ful docility.  A  religious  movement 
appears  on  all  sides;  religious  insti- 
tutions, more  or  less  resembling  each 
other,  arise  like  the  branches  from  the 
same  trunk.  The  observer,  when  he 
sees  this  inunense  and  astonishing  pic- 
ture, asks  himself,  Whature  tiie  causes 
of  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon? 
whence  is  this  singular  movement? 
what  is  its  tendency?  what  will  be  its 
effects  on  society? 

When  a  fact  of  such  high  import- 
ance is  realised  all  at  once  in  many 
different  countries,  and  lasts  for  cen- 
turies, it  is  a  proof  that  there  existed 
very  powerful  means  to  produce  it. 
It  is  vain  to  be  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  views  of  Providence  :  no  one  can 
deny  that  such  a  fact  must  have  had 
its  root  in  the  essence  of  things  ; 
consequently  it  is  useless  to  declaim 
against  the  men  and  the  institutions. 
Acknowledging  this,  the  true  philoso- 
pher will  not  lose  his  time  in  anathe- 
matising the  fact,  but  he  will  examine 
and  analyse  it.  No  declamation  or 
invectives  against  the  monks  can  efface 
their  history ;  they  have  existed  for 
many  centuries,  and  centuries  do  not 
retrace  their  steps. 


We  will  not  inquire  if  there  was 
here  some  extraordinary  design  of 
Providence,  and  will  lay  aside  the  re- 
flections which  religion  suggests  to 
every  true  Catholic  ;  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  considering  the  religious 
institutions  of  modern  times  in  a  purely 
philosophical  point  of  view ;  we  can 
show  that  they  were  not  only  very 
conformable  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety, but  also  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed  ; 
we  can  show  that  they  displaced  nei- 
ther cunning,  malice,  nor  vile  self- 
interest;  that  their  object  was  highly 
advantageous,  and  that  they  were  at 
the  same  time  the  expression  and  the 
fulfilment  of  great  social  necessities. 

The  question  of  its  own  accord  as- 
sumes the  position  in  which  we  have 
just  regarded  it ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  men  have  not  acknowledged  ail 
the>^  importance  of  the  magnificent 
points  of  view  which  here  present 
themselves. 

In  order  the  better  to  clear  up  this 
important  matter,  I  will  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  social  condition 
of  Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.  ,  As  soon  as  we  take  the  first 
glance  at  this  epoch,  we  observe  that, 
in  spite  of  the  intellectual  rudeness 
which  one  would  imagine  must  have 
kept  nations  in  abject  silence,  there 
was  at  the  bottom  of  men's  minds  an 
anxiety  which  deeply  moved  and  agi- 
tated them.  These  times  are  ignorant ; 
but  it  is  an  ignorance  which  is  con- 
scious of  itself,  and  which  longs  for 
knowledge.  There  is  felt  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  relations  and  insti- 
tutions of  society ;  but  that  want  is 
every  where  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  a  continual  agitation  indicates 
that  this  harmony  is  anxiously  de- 
sired and  ardently  sought  for.  I 
know  not  what  singular  character  is 
stamped  upon  the  nations  of  Europe, 
but  we  do  not  find  there  the  symptoms 
of  death ;  they  are  barbarous,  igno- 
rant, corrupt,  any  thing  you  please ; 
but,  as  if  they  constantly  heard  a  voice 
calling  them  to  light,  to  civilisation, 
to  a  new  life,  they  incessantly  labour 
to  leave  the  fatal  condition  into  which 
unhappy  circumstances  have  plunged 
them.    They  never  sleep  in  tranquil- 
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lity  amid  the  darkness ;  they  never 
live  without  remorse  amid  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  The  echo  of 
Tirtue  continually  resounds  in  their 
ears ;  flashes  of  light  appear  in  the 
darkness ;  a  thousand  e£Ports  are  made 
to  advance  a  step  in  the  career  of 
civilisation  ;  a  thousand  times  they 
are  vain  ;  but  they  are  renewed  as 
often  as  they  are  repulsed ;  the  gene- 
rous attempt  is  never  abandoned  ; 
they  fail  a  thousand  times ;  but  they 
never  lose  courage.  Courage  and 
ardour  are  never  wanting.  There  is 
this  remarkable  difference  between 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  those  na- 
tions among  whom  the  Christian  re- 
ligioii  has  not  yet  penetrated,  or  firom 
whose  bosom  it  has  been  banished. 
Ancient  Greece  falls,  never  to  rise 
again  ;  the  Republics  of  the  shore  of 
Asia  disappear,  and  do  not  arise  out 
of  their  ruins.  The  ancient  civilisa- 
tion of  Egypt  is  broken  to  pieces  by 
the  conquerors,  and  posterity  has 
scarcely  preserved  a  remembrance  of 
it.  Certainly  none  of  the  nations  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  can  show  us  signs 
which  reveal  the  ancient  country  of 
St.  Cyprian,  of  Tertullian,  and  St 
Augustin.  Still  more  ;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Asia  has  preserved 
Christianity,  but  a  Christianity  sepa- 
rated from  Rome  ;  and  this  has  been 
unable  to  establish  or  regenerate  any 
thing.  Political  power  has  aided  and 
protected  it,  but  the  nation  remains 
ieeble  ;  it  cannot  stand  erect ;  it  is  a 
dead  body,  incapable  of  advancing ; 
it  is  not  like  Lazarus,  who  has  just 
heard  the  all-powerful  voice ;  **  La- 
zarus, come  forth ;  Lazare,  veniforcm" 
This  anxiety,  this  agitation,  this 
extreme  eagerness  towards  a  greater 
and  happier  future,  this  desire  for  re- 
formation in  manners,  for  enlargement 
and  correction  in  ideas,  for  ameliora- 
tion in  institutions — the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  modem  nations  — 
made  themselves  felt  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner at  the  time  to  which  we  allude. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  the  military  his- 
tory of  those  times,  which  would  fur- 
nisn  us  with  abundant  proofs  of  our 
assertion  ;  I  will  contine  myself  to 
facts  which,  owing  to  their  religious 
and  social  character,  have  the  greatest 


analogy  with  the  subject  which  now 
occupies  us.  A  formidable  energy  of 
mina,  a  great  fund  of  activity,  a  si- 
multaneous development  of  the  most 
ardent  passions,  an  enterprising  spirit, 
a  lively  desire  of  independence,  a  de- 
cided inclination  to  employ  violent 
means,  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  pro- 
selytism,  ignorance  combined  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  even  combined . 
with  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  for 
all  that  bears  the  name  of  science ;  a 
high  esteem  for  the  titles  of  nobility 
and  of  illustrious  blood,  united  with 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  a  pro- 
found respect  for  merit,  wherever  it 
may  be  found ;  a  childlike  candour, 
an  excessive  credulity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  obstinate  indo- 
cility;  a  tenacious  spirit  of  resistance, 
fearful  stubbornness,  corruption,  and 
licentiousness  of  manners,  allied  with 
admiration  for  virtue  ;  a  taste  for  the 
most  austere  practices,  combined  with 
an  inclination  for  the  most  extrava- 
gant habits  and  manners;  such  are  the 
traits  which  history  exhibits  among 
these  nations. 

So  singular  a  mixture  appears^ 
strange  at  first  sight ;  and  yet  no- 
thing was  more  natural.  Things 
could  not  be  otherwise  :  societies  are 
formed  under  the  influence  of  certain 
principles,  and  of  certain  particular 
circumstances,  which  impart  to  them 
their  genius,  character,  and  counte- 
nance. It  is  the  same  with  society 
as  with  individuals  ;  education,  in- 
struction, temperament,  and  a  thou-^ 
sand  other  physical  and  moral  cir-* 
cumstances,  concur  in  forming  a  col- 
lection of  influences,  which  produce 
qualities  the  most  different,  and  some- 
times the  most  contradictory.  This 
concurrence  of  different  causes  was 
shown  in  a  singular  and  extraordi- 
nary manner  among  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  we 
observe  there  the  most  extravagant 
and  discordant  effects.  Let  us  recol- 
lect the  history  of  those  nations  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
end  of  the  Crusades  ;  nev.er  did  an 
assemblage  of  nations  present  a  com- 
bination of  more  varied  elements,  and 
a  spectacle  of  greater  events.  The 
moral  principles  which  presided  ovei; 
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the  development  of  these  nations  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  genius 
and  situation.  These  principles  were 
essentially  pure,  unchangeable  as  the 
God  who  had  established  them ;  ra* 
diant  with  light,  because  they  ema- 
nated f^om  the  source  of  all  light  and 
life  ;  the  nations,  on  the  contrary, 
were  ignorant,  rude,  fluctuating,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  corrupted, 
as  was  to  be  expected  of  every  thing 
which  was  the  result  of  an  impure 
mixture.  Wherefore  a  terrible  strug- 
gle took  place  between  principles  and 
t&cta;  wherefore  there  were  witnessed 
the  most  extraordinary  contradictions, 
according  as  good  and  evil  alternately 
preponderated.  Never  was  the  strug- 
gle oetween  elements  which  could  not 
remain  at  peace  more  clearly  seen  ; 
the  genii  of  good  and  of  evil  seemed 
to  descend  into  the  arena  and  to  fight 
hand  to  hand. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  not  in 
their  infancy,  for  they  were  surrounded 
by  old  institutions.  Full  of  the  recol- 
lections of  ancient  civilisation,  they 
preserved  various  remains  of  it.  They 
were  themselves  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  &  hundred  nations,  diifering  in 
laws,  customs,  and  manners.  They 
were  not  yet  adult  nations :  as  this 
denomination  cannot  be  applied  either 
to  individuals  or  to  society  before  they 
have  reached  a  certain  development, 
from  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  still  far  removed.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  word  to  express  this 
social  state;  it  was  neither  a  state  of 
civilisation,  nor  that  of  barbarism ; 
for  a  number  of  laws  and  institutions 
existed  there,  which  certainly  did  not 
deserve  the  epithet  of  barbarous.  If 
we  call  these  nations  semi-barbarous, 
perhaps  we  shall  approach  the  truth. 
Words  are  of  little  importance,  if  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  things. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  owing  to  a  long  series 
of  revolutions,  and  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  races,  of  ideas,  and  man- 
ners, of  the  conquerors  with  each 
other,  and  of  the  conquerors  with  the 
nations  conquered,  had  a  large  por- 
tion of  barbarism,  and  a  fruitful  germ 
of  agitation  and  disorder.  But  the 
malignant  influence  of  these  elements 


was  combated  by  the  action  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  obtained  a  decided 
Ereponderance  over  minds,  and  which, 
esides,  was  supported  by  powerful 
institutions.     Christia«'ity,  to  accom- 
plish this  difficult  work,  had  the  as- 
sistance of  great  material  force.    The 
Christian  doctrines  which  penetrated 
on  all  sides,  tended,  like  a  sweetening 
liquid,  to  soften  and  improve  every 
thing;  but,  at  every  step,  the  mind 
comes  into  collision  with  the  senses, 
morality  with  the  passions,  order  with 
anarchy,  charity  with   ferocity,  and 
law  with  fact.    Thence  a  struggle, 
which,  although  general,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  all   times   and  countries, 
since  it  is  founded  on  the  nature  of 
man,  was  then  more  rude,  violent,  and 
clamorous.     The  two  most  opposite 
principles,    barbarism    and   Christi- 
anity, were  then  face  to  face  in  the 
same    arena,  with  no   one  between 
them.   Observe  these  nations  with  at- 
tention, read  their  history  with  re- 
flection, and  you  will  see  that  those 
two  principles  are  constantly  strug- 
gling, and  constantly  contending  for 
influence  and  preponderance;  thence 
the  most  strange  situations,  and  the 
most  singular  contrasts.     Study  the 
character  of  the  wars  of  that  time, 
and  you  will  hear  the  holiest  maxims 
constantly   proclaimed ;    legitimacy, 
law,  reason,  and  justice,  are  invoked; 
the   tribunal  of  God  is   incessantly 
appealed  to:  this  is  the  influence  of 
Christianity.     But,  at  the  same  time, 
you  will  be  afflicted  at  the  sight  of 
numberless  acts  of  violence,  of  cruel- 
ties, atrocities,  pillages,  rapines,  mur- 
ders, fires,  and  disasters  without  end: 
this  is  barbarism.    If  you  look  at  the 
Crusades,  you  will  observe  that  grand 
ideas,  vast  plans,  noble  inspirations, 
social  and  political  views  of  the  high- 
est importance,  fermented  in  men's 
heads;  that  all  hearts  overflowed  with 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  and  that 
a  holy  enthusiasm,  transporting  men 
out  of  themselves,  rendered  them  ca- 
pable of  heroic  actions  :  this  is  the 
influence  of  Christianity.    But,  if  yon 
examine  the  execution,  you  will  see 
disorder,  improvidence,  want  of  dis- 
cipline in   the  armies,  injuries,  and 
acts  of  violence;  you  wiU  seek  in  vain 
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for  concert  ftnd  hftrmony  amon?  those 
who  take  part  in  the  gigantic  and 
perilous  enterprise,  there  is  barba- 
rism. Youths,  thirsting  for  know- 
ledge, crowd  to  the  lectures  of  the 
famous  masters,  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  ;  Italians,  Germans, 
English,  Spanish,  and  French,  are 
mingled  and  confounded  around  the 
chairs  of  Abailard,  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Albert  the  Great,  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin;  a  powerful  voice  resounds  in 
their  ears,  calling  them  to  leave  the 
shades  of  ignorance  and  raise  them- 
selves to  the  regions  of  science;  the 
love  of  knowledge  animates  them;  the 
longest  journeys  cannot  stop  them; 
the  enthusiasm  for  illustrious  masters 
is  carried  to  an  indescribable  extent : 
behold  the  influence  of  Christianity; 
behold  her  constantly  stirring  and 
illuminating  the  mind,  of  man,  never 
allowing  him  to  repose  tranquilly  in 
obscurity,  and  continually  exciting 
him  to  new  intellectual  labours  and 
researches  after  truth!  But  behold 
these  s^-me  youths,  wHb  exhibit  such 
noble  dispositions,  and  inspire  such 
legitimate  and  consoling  hopes;  are 
they  not  also  those  licentious,  restless, 
and  turbulent  young  men,  giving  way 
to  the  most  deplorable  acts  of  violence, 
continually  fighting  in  the  streets, 
and  formmg  m  the  midst  of  great 
cities  a  smaU  republic,  an  unruly  de- 
mocracy, where  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  law  and  good 
order  ?  Behold,  there  is  barbarism! 
It  is  good,  it  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  uie  spirit  of  religion,  that  the 
guilty  man  who  raises  a  repentant 
and  humiliated  heart  to  God  should 
manifest  his  feeling  and  the  affliction 
of  his  soul  by  external  acts ;  that 
he  should  labour  to  fortify  his  mind, 
and  restrain  his  evil  inchnations,  by 
<  mployin^  the  rigours  of  gospel  aus- 
terity f^amst  his  flesh:  all  this  is  so- 
vereignty reasonable,  just,  holy,  and 
conformable  with  the  maxims  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  thus  ordains 
for  the  justification  and  sanctification 
of  the  sinner,  to  repair  the  injury 
done  to  the  souls  of  others  by  the 
scandal  of  a  bad  life.  But  that  pe- 
nitents, half  naked,  should  wander 
about  load«*d  with  chains,  carrying 


horror  and  alarm  every  where,  as 
happened  at  this  time,  when  we  see 
ecclesiastical  authority  compelled  to 
repress  the  abuse:  this  marks  the 
spirit  of  rudeness  and  ferocity  which 
always  accompany  the  state  of  bar- 
barism. Nothing  is  more  true,  noble, 
and  salutary  for  society,  than  to  ima- 
gine God  always  ready  to  defend  in- 
nocence, to  protect  it  against  injustice 
and  calumny,  and  to  raise  it  above 
humiliation  and  disgrace,  by  restoring 
to  it,  sooner  or  later,  the  purity  and 
^lat  of  which  they  have  attempted 
to  deprive  it.  This  supposition  is  an 
efiect  of  faith  in  Providence — that 
faith  emanating  from  Christian  ideas, 
which  represent  God  to  us  as  embrac- 
ing the  whole  world  in  His  view,  reach- 
ing with  His  penetrating  eye  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  heart,  and  not  even 
excluding  the  meanest  of  His  crea- 
tures from  His  paternal  love.  But 
who  does  not  perceive  the  infinite  dis- 
tance which  separates  this  pure  faith 
from  the  trials  by  fire,  water,  and 
single  combat?  Who  does  not  here 
discover  rudeness  confounding  all 
things — the  spirit  of  violence  labour- 
ing to  subject  every  thing  to  a  rigor- 
ous law — attemptiog,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  oblige  God  mmself  to  comply 
with  our  wants  and  caprices,  in  order 
to  interpose  the  testimony  of  His  so- 
lemn miracles,  whenever  it  suits  our 
pleasure  or  convenience  to  find  out 
the  truth? 

I  introduce  these  contrasts  here  in 
order  to  awaken  the  recollections  of 
those  who  have  read  history,  and  to 
enable  me  to  establish,  in  a  few  words, 
the  simple  and  general  formula  which 
sums  up  all  those  periods :  **  barbarism 
tempered  by  religion;  religion  dis- 
figured by  barbarism." 

In  the  study  of  history  we  con- 
stantly encounter  a  serious  obstacle, 
which  renders  it  always  difiicult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  understand 
it  perfectly.  We  make  the  mistake 
of  referring  every  thing  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  objects  which  surround 
us — a  mistake  which  is  excusable,  no 
doubt,  since  it  has  its  root  in  our  own 
nature,  but  against  which  we  must  be 
carefully  on  our  guard,  if  we  wish  to 
avoid  deplorable  errors.  We  imagine 
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tiie  men  of  oilier  times  to  be  like  our- 
selves }  without  thinking  of  it,  we  com- 
municate to  them  our  own  ideas,  man- 
ners, inclinations,  and  even  tempera- 
ments; and,  after  having  fashioned 
men  who  exist  only^  in  our  own  ima- 
ginations, we  desire  and  demand  that 
the  real  men  should  act  in  the  stiuue 
manner  as  these  imaginary  men;  and 
at  the  slighest  discord  between  the 
historical  facts  and  our  unreasonable 
suppositions,  we  crj  out  that  it  is 
strange  and  monstrons,  taxing  with 
being  strange  and  monstrous  what 
was  perfectty  regular  and  ordinary 
accoraing  to  the  epoch. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  laws 
and  institutions :  when  we  do  not  find 
them  according  to  the  types  which 
we  have  under  our  eyes,  we  declaim 
against  the  ignorance,  iniquity,  and 
cruelty  of  the  men  who  have  con- 
ceived and  established  them.  If  we 
wish  to  iorm  an  exact  idea  of  an 
epoch,  it  is  necessary  to  transport 
ourselves  there — to  make  an  effort  of 
imagination,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to 
live  and  converse  with  its  men ;  it  is 
not  enough  to  hear  the  recital  of  the 
events,  it  is  necessary  to  witness  them, 
to  become  one  of  the  spectators,  one 
of  the  actors,  if  possible;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  forth  the  generations  firom 
the  tomb,  and  make  them  act  under 
our  eyes.  I  shall  be  told  that  this  is 
very  difficult.  I  grant  it;  but  it  is 
necessary,  if  we  wish  that  our  know- 
ledge of  history  should  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  notion  of  names 
and  dates.  B  is  quite  sure  that  we  do 
not  know  an  individual  weU  until  we 
are  acquainted  with  his  ideas,  charac- 
ter, and  conduct  It  is  the  same  with 
a  society:  if  we  are  ignorant  by  what 
doctrines  it  was  guided,  what  was  its 
manner  of  considering  and  feeling 
things,  we  shall  see  the  events  only 
superficially  —  we  shall  know  the 
words  of  the  law,  but  we  shall  not 
penetrate  its  spirit  or  genius;  when 
contemplating  an  institution,  we  shall 
see  only  the  external  frame-work, 
without  reaching  the  mechanism,  or 
guessing  the  moving  machinery.  If 
we  attempt  to  avoid  these  defects,  it 
is  certain  that  the  study  of  history 
becomes  the  most  difficult  of  all;  but 


this  knowledge  has  been  wanting  for 
a  long  time.  The  secrets  of  man  and 
the  masteries  of  society  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  important  sub- 
ject which  can  be  proposed  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  most  arduous,  t^e 
most  difficult,  and  the  least  accessible 
to  the  generality  of  intellects. 

The  mdividual  in  the  times  to  which 
we  aUude  was  not  the  individual  of 
to-day;  his  ideas  were  very  different, 
his  manner 'of  seeing  and  feeling  was 
not  ours,  his  soul  was  of  quite  another 
temper  from  our  own;  what  is  incon- 
ceivable to  OS,  was  perfectly  natural 
to  men  of  those  times ;  they  took  plea- 
sure in  what  is  now  repugnant  to  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, Europe  had  already  experienced 
the  powernil  shock  of  tae  Crusades; 
the  sciences  began  to  germinate;  the 
spirit  of  commerce  was  in  some  de- 
gree developed;,  the  taste  for  indus- 
try made  itself  felt;  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  men  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  other  men,  and  of  nations 
to  mingle  with  other  nations,  was 
every  day  extended  and  increased. 
The  feucEal  system,  already  shaken, 
was  about  to  &11  to  pieces;  the  power 
of  the  commonalty  rapidly  increased; 
the  spirit  of  enfranchisement  showed 
itself  every  where;  in  fine,  owing  to 
the  almost  complete  aboliticm  of  sla- 
very, and  to  the  change  effected  by 
the  Crusades  in  the  condition  of  vas- 
sals and  serfs,  Europe  was  covered 
with  a  numerous  population  who  knew 
not  slavery,  and  who  bore  with  diffi- 
culty the  &udal  yoke.  Yet  this  popu- 
lation was  still  far  from  possessing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of  free  citizens.  Modem  democracy 
already  offered  itself  to  the  view,  with 
its  great  advantages,  its  numerous  dif- 
ficulties, its  immense  problems,  which 
still  embarrass  and  disconcert  us,  after 
so  many  centuries  of  trial  and  experi- 
ence. The  lords  preserved  in  great 
measure  their  habits  of  barbarism  and 
ferocityi  by  which  they  had  been  un- 
fortunately distinguished  at  former 
periods ;:  the  royal  power  was  far  from 
having  acquired  that  force  and  pres^ 
tige  necessary  for  ruling  such  oppo- 
site elements,  and  to  raise  itself  in  the 
midst  of  society  as  a  symbol  of  respect 
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for  all  interests — a  centre  of  reunion 
for  all  forces,  and  a  sublime  personi- 
fication of  reason  and  justice. 

In  the  same  century  wars  begin  to 
assume  a  character  mcnre  popular,  and 
eoQseguently  more  vast  and  import- 
ant; the  agitations  of  the  people  be- 
gin to  wear  the  aspect  of  political 
commotions.  Already  we  disooyer 
something  more  than  the  ambition  of 
emperors  attempting  to  impose  their 
yoke  on  Italy ;  we  hare  no  longer 
petty  kings  who  contend  for  a  crown 
or  a  province,  or  counts  or  barons 
who,  followed  by  their  serfs,  fight 
with  each  other  or  with  the  neigh- 
bouring municipalities,  coTcring  the 
land  with  blood  and  rapine.  We  ob- 
serre  in  the  movements  of  that  period 
something  more  important  and  alarm- 
ing. Numerous  nations  arise  and 
crowd  around  a  banner,  on  which, 
instead  of  the  ensigns  of  a  baron  or 
of  a  monarch,  appears  the  name  of  a 
system  of  doctrines.  No  doubt,  the 
lords  take  part  in.  the  struggle,  and 
their  power  raises  thenustill  &t  above 
the  crowd  which  surrounds  and  fol- 
lows them.;  but  the  cause  in  question, 
is  not  that  of  these  men ;  they  are 
accounted  something  in  the  problems 
of  the  times  ;  but  mankind  looks  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  castles.  This  ae;i- 
tation  and  movement,  produced  oy 
the  appearance  of  new  religious  and 
sociaidoctrines,  are  the  announcement 
and  the  beginning^of  that  chain  of  re- 
volutions which  Europe  has  to  un- 
dergo. 

The  evil  did  not  consist  in  the  dis-^ 
position  of  nations  to  carry  out  their 
ideas,  and  refuse  to  take  as  their  only 
guide  the  interests^  and  doctrines  of  a 
few  tyrants.  On  the  contrary,  this 
was  a  great  step  gained  in  the  path 
of  civilisation;  men  thus  showed  that 
they  felt  and  understood  their  own 
dignity  better,  that  they  took  a  more 
extended  view,  and  had  a.  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  own  situation  and 
interests.  This  progress  was  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  higher  flight  which 
was  every  day  taken  by  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  The  crusades  had  greatly 
contributed  to  this  new  niovement; 
from  that  great  epoch  the  different 
nations   of  Europe  were  accustomed 


no  longer  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  a  small  territory,  or  to  gratify  pri- 
vate ambition  or  revenge.  The  na- 
tions fought  in  support  of  a  principle 
by -labouring  to  avenge  the  outrage 
offered  to  the  true  religion;  in  a  wora, 
they  became  accustomed  to  be  moved, 
to  contend,  to  die,  for  an  idea  which, 
far  from  being  limited  to  a  small  ter- 
ritory, embraced  heaven  and  earth. 
Thus,  we  will  observe  in  passing,  that 
the  popular  movement,  the  movement 
in  ideas,  began  iiv  Spain  much  sooner 
than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  because 
the  war  against  the  Moors  had  ad- 
vanced the  period  of  the  Crusades 
for  that  country;  The  evil,  I  repeat 
it,  was  not  in  the  interest  which  liie 
people  took  in^  ideas,  but  in  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  seeing  those  nations, 
on  account  of  their  rudeness  and 
i^<»*ance,  allow  themselves  to  be 
abused  and.  deceived  by  the  first  fa- 
natic who  came.  At  a  moment  when 
the  movement  was  so  vast,  the  fate 
of  Europe  depended  on  the  direction 
which  was  about  to  be  given  to  the 
universal  activity :  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
were  the  critical  epochs,  when,  in  the 
fSace  of  great  prooabilities  on  both 
ndes,  there  was  decided  the  great 
question  of  knowing  whether  Europe, 
in  its  twofold  social  and  political  re- 
lations, was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefit  of  Christianity,  or  permit  all- 
the  promise  of  a  better  future  to  be 
lost  and  annihilated. 

When  we  fix  our  eyes  on  this  period, 
we  find,  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
a  certfun'germ  and  index  of  the  great- 
est disasters ;  the  most  horrible  doc- 
trines arise  among  the  masses  who 
begin  to  be  agitated;  the  most  fearful 
disorders  signalise  the  first  step  of 
these  nations  in  the  career  of  life. 
Before  this,  we  have  discovered  only- 
kings  and  lords,  but  now  the  people 
appear  on  the  scene.  Thus  we  see 
that  some  rays  of  light  and  heat  have 
penetrated  this  shapeless  mass.  At 
this  sight  the  heart  is  dilated  and  en- 
couraged, presaging  the  new  future 
which  is  reserved  for  humanity.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  observer  is  alarm- 
ed; for  he  is  aware  that  this  heat  may 
produce*  excessive  fermentation,  en- 
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gender  corruption,  and  multiply  im- 
pure insects  m  tha  field  which  pro- 
mises soon  to  become  «n  enchanting 
gardesu 

The  extravuraices  of  the  human 
mind  at  this  tmie  appear  under  so 
alarming  an  aspect,  and  with  a  turbu- 
lence of  character  so  fearfiil,  that  ap- 
prehensions apparently  the  most  ex- 
aggerated are  supported  by  facts,  iind 
become  terrible  probabilities.  Let  me 
recall  some  of  those  facts  which  so 
vividly  paint  the  condition  of  minds 
at  that  time;  facts  which  besides  are 
connected   with  the  principal  point 
which  we  are  examining.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1-2th  century,  we  find 
the  famous  Tanch^me,  or  Tanquelin, 
teaching   the  maddest  theories  and 
committing  the  greatest  crimes;  yet 
at  Antwerp,  in  Zealand,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Utrecht,  and  in  many  other 
towns  in  the  same  countries,  he  draws 
after  him  a  numerous  crowd.    This 
wretched  man  advanced  that  he  was 
more  worthy  of  supreme  worship  than 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  **  for,*'  said  he, 
'*  if  Jesus  Christ  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  (Tanchdme)  had  re- 
ceived the  plenitude  of  that   Holy 
Spirit'*    He  added,  that  the  whole 
Cnurch  was  comprised  in  his  own 
person  and  in  his  disciples.  The  pon- 
tificate, episcojpate,  and   priesthood, 
were,  according  to  him,  mere  chime- 
ras.   His  instructions  and  discourses 
were  particularly  addressed  to  women ; 
the  result  of  his  doctrines  And  pro- 
ceedings was  the  most  revolting  cor- 


laboured  to  inspire  them  was  liberality 
in  favour  of  his  own  interest. 

One  day  when  he  was  surrounded 
with  a  large  concourse  of  people,  he 
had  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  brought 
to  him;  touching  it  with  his  sacrile- 
gious hand,  he  said  that  he  took  the 
Virgin  as  his  wife.    Then,  turning 
towards  the  spectators,  he  added,  that 
as  he  had  contracted  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  they  had 
just  seen,  it  was  their  duty  to  make 
the  wedding-presents.     He  immedi- 
ately placed  two  boxes,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  tiie  left  of  the 
picture,  to  receive  on  one  side  the  of- 
fmngs  of  the  men,  and  on  the  other 
those  of  the  women;  for  the  purpose 
of  learning,  as  he  said,  which  oi  the 
two  sexes  had  the  greater  affection 
for  him.    This  artifice,  as  low  and 
gross  as  it  was  sacrilegious,  seemed 
only  calculated  to  excite  the  indigna- 
tion of  those  who  were  present;  yet 
the  results  corresponded  with  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  artful  impostor.  The 
ofierin^came  in  abundance  and  were 
rich.    The  women,  always  jealous  of 
the  affection  of  Tanch^me,  snipassed 
in  liberality;  in  a  perfect fr«i«y,  they  ' 
stripped  themselves  of  their  necklaces, 
golden  rings,  and  most  precious  jewels. 
When  he  felt  himself  strong  enough, 
Tanchdme  did  not  content   himself 
with  preaching;   he  was  desirous  of 
surrounding  himself  with  an  armed 
troop,  in  order  to  give  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  a  far  different  appear- 
ance from  that  of  an  apostle.     Three 


ruption.    Yet  the  fanaticism  which   thousand  men  accompanied  him  every 


was  excited  by  this  abominable  man 
went  so  far,  that  the  sick  eagerly  drank 
the  water  in  which  he  had  oathed, 
believing  it  to  be  the  most  salutary 
remedy  for  body  and  souL  Women 
thought  themselves  happy  to  have 
.obtained  the  &vQurs  of  the  monster; 
mothers  considered  it  an  honour  for 
their  daughters  to  be  selected  as  the 
victims  oihis profligacy,  and  husbands 
were  offended  when  their  wives  were 
not  stained  with  this  disgrace.  Tan- 
ch^me,  knowii^  all  the  ascendency 
wldch  he  was  able  to«xert  over  minds, 
was  not  backward  in  making  use  of 
the  fanaticism  of  his  followers;  one 
of  tbe  principal  virtues  with  which  he 


where.  Surrounded  by  this  respect- 
able escort,  clothed  in  magnificent 
apparel,  and  preceded  by  his  standard, 
he  moved  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  king. 
When  he  stopped  to  preach,  fJie  three 
thousand  satemtes  stood  armed  around 
him  with  drawn  swords.  Already,  it 
is  evident,  was  the  aggressive  charac- 
ter of  the  heretical  sects  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  traced  out. 

Every  one  knows  how  numerous 
were  the  partisans  of  Eon.  This  im- 
hf^py  man  was  excited  by  hearing 
the  nrequent  repetition  of  the  words: 
"  Per  eum  qui  judicaturus  est  vivos 
et  mortuos :'"  and  he  became  per- 
suaded and  he  asserted  that  he  him* 
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self  was  the  judge  who  was  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead.     We  are 
also  aware  of  the  troubles  excited  bj 
the  seditious  speeches  of  Amauld  of 
Brescia,  the  iconoclastic  fanaticism  of 
Pierre  de  Bruis  and  Henri.    If  I  did 
not  fear  to  fatigue  the  attention  of  my 
readers,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
relate  here  the  most  revolting  scenes, 
which  represent  to  the  life  the  spirit 
of  the  sects  of  those  times,  and  the 
unfortunate  predisposition  which  led 
men's  minds  to  novelty,  to  extrava- 
gant spectacles,  and  I  know  not  what 
fetal  giddiness^  whereby  they  were 
precipitated  into  the  most  strange  er- 
rors and  the  most  deplorable  excesses. 
At  all  events,  J^  must  say  a  few  words 
of  the  Cathari,  Vaudois,  Paterins  of 
Arras,  Albigenses,  and  noor  men  of 
Lyons.   These  sects,  besiaes  the  influ- 
ence which  they  had  on  the  times  of 
which  we  speak  and  on  the  later  events 
of  European  history,  will  be  of  great 
use  in  making  us  fathom  more  deeply 
the  question  now  before  us.    From 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  sect 
of  the  Manichees  was  remarkable  for 
errors  and  extravagances.   Under  dif- 
ferent names,  with  more  or  less  of 
followers,  and  with  doctrines  more  or 
less  Tarious,  it  continued  from  age  to 
age  until  the  11th  century,  when  it 
excited  disturbances  in  France.  From 
that   time,   Heribert   and  Lisoy  ac- 
quired an  unhappy  celebrity  by  their 
obstinacy  and  fanaticisuL   Li  tne  time 
of  St.  Bernard,  the  sects  called  apos- 
tolical were  distinguished  by  their  dis- 
like to  marriage;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
basest  and  the  most  imbridled  licen- 
tiousness.    Nevertheless,  all  these  ir- 
regularities were  favourably  received 
by  the  ignorance  or  the  corruption  of 
the  people.     This  is  proved  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  gained  the 
masses  and  spread  like  a  pestilence 
whereyer  they  appeared.  Besides  the 
hypocrisy,  which  is  common  to  all 
the  sects,  that  of  the  Manichees  ima- 
gined an  artifice  the  most  apt  to  se- 
duce rude  and  ignorant  people :  they 
appeared  with  the  most  rigid  auste- 
nty  and  the  most  miserable  clothes. 
Before   the  year   1181,  we   see  the 
Manichees  bold  enough  to  venture 


out  of  their  conventicles  and  openly 
teach  their  doctrines  in  the  lignt  of 
day.  They  associated  with  the  cele- 
brated bandits  called  Cottereauxy  and 
feared  not  to  commit  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cesses. As  they  had  seduced  some 
knights  and  had  secured  the  protect 
tion  of  some  seigneurs-  of  the  country 
of  Toulouse,  they  succeeded  in  excit- 
ing a  formidable  insurrection,  which 
could  be  repressed  only  by  force  of 
arms.  An  eye-witness,  Stephen  Ab* 
bot  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  that  time  sent 
to  Toulouse  by  the  king,  describes  to 
u«  in  a  few  words  the  acts  of  violence 
oonmiitted  by  these  sectaries ;  "  I  have 
seen  on  all  sides,''  he  8a.ys,  "  churches 
burnt  and  ruined  to  their  foundations  r 
I  have  seen  the  dwellings  of  men 
changed  into  the  dens  of  beasts."      *•♦ 

About  the  same  time,  the  YaudoiSy 
or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  became«^mous* 
This  last  name  was  given  to  them  on 
account  of  their  extreme  poverty,  their 
contempt  for  all  riches,  and  the  raga 
with  which  they  were  covered.  Their 
shoes  also  gave  them  the  name  of 
Sabatathes.  They  were  perverse  imi- 
tators of  another  kind  of  poor,  cele- 
brated at  that  time,  and  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  virtues,  and  par- 
ticularly by  their  spirit  of  humility 
and  disinterestedness.  These  latter, 
who  formed  a  kind  of  association,  com^ 
prising  priests  and  laymen,  attracted 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  real  Chris- 
tians, and  obtained  the  Pope's  per- 
mission to  teach  publicly.  The  disci- 
ples showed  a  profound  contempt  for 
Church  authority ;  they  afterwards 
entertained  monstrous  errors,  and  in 
the  end  became  a  sect  in  opposition  to 
religion,  injurious  to  good  morals,  and 
incompatible  with  public  tranquillity. 

These  errors,  which  were  the  germ 
of  so  many  calamities  and  troubles, 
could  not  be  extirpated ;  with  time 
they  became  more  and  more  rooted  in 
various  countries,  and  the  progress  of 
things  was  sO'  fatal,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ISth  century  the  period 
of  short-lived  seditions  and  isolated 
troubles  was  already  long  gone  by,  the 
errors  had  already  spread  on  a  laree 
scale,  and  appeared  with  formidaole 
resources  for  the  contest.  Already 
the  south  of  France,  agitated  by  civil 
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discord,  and  precipitated  into  a  fear- 
ful war,  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  con- 
flict. Li  the  political  organisation  of 
that  time,  the  throne  had  not  strength 
enough  to  exercise  a  controlling  power, 
the  lords  had  still  the  means  of  resist- 
ing kings  and  doing  yiolence  to  the 
people.  When  a  spirit  of  disobedience, 
fetation,  and  movement  is  spread 
throughout  the  masses,  there  is  only 
one  means  of  restraining  them,  that 
of  religion;  and  this  very  ascendency 
•of  religious  ideas  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  wicked  and  the  fuiatical; 
and  to  mislead  the  multitude  they 
availed  themselves  of  violent  decla-^ 
mation,  where  religion  and  politics 
formed  a  confused  mixture,  and  where 
the  spirit  of  austerity  and  disinterest- 
edness was  the  subject  of  hypocritical 
affectation.  The  new  errors  were  no 
longer  confined  to  subtil  attacks  on 
particular  do^as,  they  assailed  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  religion,  pene- 
trated to  the  sanctuary  of  the  family, 
•on  the  one  side  condemning  marriage, 
and  on  the  other  promoting  in£eimous 
abominations::  in  fine,  the  evil  was 
n6t  limited  to  countries  which  by  a 
tardy  and  incomplete  initiation  into 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  had  not  fully  par- 
ticipated in  the  European  movement. 
The  arena  principally  chosen  was  the 
south;  that  is,  the  countries  where 
the  human  mind  was  developed  in  the 
most  prompt  and  lively  manner. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  concourse  of 
unfortunate  drcnmstances,  all  attested 
■and  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  history, 
was  not  the  future  of  Europe  very 
dark  and  tempestuous?  Ideas  and 
manners  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
taking  a  wrong  direction;  the  bands 
of  authority,  the  ties  of  family,  seemed 
ready  to  break  asunder;  the  nations 
might  be  led  away  by  fanaticism  or 
superstition;  Europe  was  in  danger 
of  being  replunged  into  the  chaos 
whence  it  had  emerged  with  so  much 
difficulty.  At  thal^time  the  Crescent 
shone  in  Spain,  it  reigned  in  Africa, 
it  triumphed  in  Asia.  Was  Europe 
at  such  a  moment  to  lose  her  religious 
unity,  and  see  new  errors  penetrate 
every  where,  sowing  schism  in  all 
countries,  and  with  it  discord  and 


war?  Were  all  the  elements  of  civilisa- 
tion and  refinement  created  by  Chris- 
tianity to  be  dispersed  and  stricken 
with  sterility  for  ever?  Were  the 
great  nations  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Catholicism,  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions impregnated  with  that  di- 
vine religion,  to  be  corrupted,  falsified, 
and  destroyed  by  changes  in  the  an- 
cient faith?  In  fine,  was  the  course 
of  European  civilisation  to  be  violently 
diverted,  and  were  the  nations  who 
were  already  advancing  towards  a 
peaceful,  prosperous,  and  glorious  fu- 
ture, to  be  condemned  to  see  their 
most  flattering  hopes  dissipated  in  a 
moment,  and  miserably  to  retrograde 
towards  barbarism?  ^uch  was  then 
the  vast  problem  placed  before  society; 
and  I  fear  not  to  assert  that  the  reu- 
gious  movement  which  at  that  time 
displayed  itself  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  and  the  new  religious  insti- 
tutions so  inconsiderately  accused  of 
folly  and  extravagance,  were  a  power- 
ful means  employed  by  Providence  to 
save  religion  and  society.  If  the  il- 
lustrious Spaniard,  St.  Dominic  de 
Guzman,  and  the  wonderful  man  of 
Assisi,  did  not  occupy  a  place  on  our 
altars,  there  to  receive  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful  for  their  eminent  sanc- 
tity, they  would  deserve  to  have  sta- 
tues raised  to  them  by  the  gratitude  of 
society  and  humanity.  But  what!  are 
our  words  ah  object  of  scandal  to  you, 
who  have  only  read  and  considered 
history  through  the  deceitful  medium 
of  Protestant  and  philosophical  pre- 
judices? Tell  us,  then,  what  you  find 
reprehensible  in  these  men,  whose  es- 
tablishments have  been  the  subject  of 
your  eternal  diatribes,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  greatest  c^amities  of  the 
human  race?  Their  doctrines  are 
those  of  the  Gospel;  they  are  the 
same  doctrines  to  the  loftiness  and 
sanctity  whereof  you  have  been  com- 
pelled to  render  solemn  homage,  and 
their  lives  are  pure,  holy,  heroic,  and 
conformable  in  every  thing  with  their 
teachings.  Ask  them  what  is  the  ob- 
ject they  have  in  view;  that  of  preach- 
ing the  Catholic  truth  to  all  men,  they 
will  tell  you,  of  making  every  effort, 
of  exerting  every  energy,  to  destroy 
error  and  reform  morals,  of  inspiring 
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nataons  with  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  all  I^itimate  authority,  civil  and 
ecclesiasticaL  That  is  to  say,  you 
will  find  among  them  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  dcTOte  their  lives  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  Church  and  State. 

They  do  not  content  themselves  with 
barren  wishes;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  few  discourses  and  transitory 
efforts ;  they  do  not  confine  their  plans 
to  their  mere  personal  spheres,  but, 
extending  their  views  to  all  countries 
and  future  times,  they  found  insti- 
tutions whereof  the  members  may 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  world,  and  transmit  to  fu- 
ture generations  the  apostolical  spirit 
which  has  inspired  tnem  with  tneir 
grand  ideas.  The  poverty  to  which 
they  condemn  themselves  is  extreme; 
the  dress  they  wear  is  rude  and  mi- 
serable ;  but  do  you  not  see  the  pro- 
found reasons  for  this  conduct  ?  Be- 
member  that  they  propose  to  renew 
the  gospel  spirit,  so  much  forgotten 
in  thcdr  time;  that  it  frequently  hap- 
pens to  them  to  meet  &ce  to  face  the 
emissaries  of  the  corrupted  sects,  who, 
endeavouring  to  imitate  Christian  hu- 
mility, and  affecting  an  absolute  dis- 
interestedness, make  a  parade  of  pre- 
senting themselves  in  public  in  the 
garb  of  beggars ;  remember,  in  fine, 
tiiat  they  go  to  preach  to  semi-bar- 
barons  nations,  and  that  to  preserve 
them  from  the  giddiness  of  error,  which 
has  begrun  to  take  possession  of  their 
heads,  words  are  not  enough,  even  ac- 
companied by  a  regular  and  uniform 
conduct;  extraordinary  examples,  a 
mode  of  life  which  bears  with  it  the 
most  powerful  edification,  and  sanc- 
tity clothed  with  an  exterior  adapted 
to  make  a  lively  impression  on  the 
imagination,  are  required. 

The  number  of  the  new  religious  is 
very  considerable ;  they  increase  with- 
out measure  in  all  the  countries  where 
they  are  established;  they  are  found, 
not  only  in  the  country  and  in  the 
hamlets,  but  they  penetrate  into  the 
midst  of  the  most  populous  cities. 
Observe,  that  Europe  is  no  longer 
composed  of  a  collection  of  small  towns 
and  wretched  cottages  erected  round 
feudal  castles,  and  humbly  obedient 
to  the  authority  or  the  influence  of  a 


proud  baron;  Europe  no  longer  con- 
sists of  villages  grouped  round  rich 
abbeys,  listening  with  docility  to  the 
instructions  of  the  monks,  and  recelv- 
ling  with  gratitude  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  them.  A  great  number  of 
vassals  have  already  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  their  lords;  powerful  munici- 
palities arise  on  all  sides,  and  in  their 
presence  the  feudal  system  is  ire- 
quently  compelled  to  humble  itself  in 
alarm.  Towns  become  every  day  more 
populous — every  day,  from  the  effects 
of  the  emancipation  which  takes  place 
in  the  country,  they  receive  new  fa- 
milies. Beviving  industry  and  com- 
merce display  new  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  excite  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation. It  results  from  all  this  that 
religion  and  morality  must  act  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe  on  a  larger 
scale ;  more  general  means,  issuing 
from  a  common  centre,  and  freed  from 
ordinary  fetters,  are  necessary  to  sa- 
tisfy the  new  necessities  of  the  time. 
Such  are  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  time  of  which  we  speak ;  this  is 
the  explanation  of  their  astonishing 
number,  of  their  numerous  privileges, 
and  of  that  remarkable  regulation 
which  places  them  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Pope. 

Even  the  character  which  marked 
these  institutions — a  character  in  some 
degree  democratic,  not  only  because 
men  of  all  classes  are  there  united, 
but  also  because  of  the  special  or- 
ganisation of  their  government — ^was 
eminently  calculated  to  give  efiicacy 
to  their  influence  over  a  democracy, 
fierce,  turbulent,  and  proud  of  its  re- 
cent liberty,  and  consequently  little 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  any  thing 
which  might  have  been  presented  to  it 
under  aristocratic  or  exclusive  forms. 
This  democracy  found  in  these  new 
religious  institutions  a  certain  analogy 
with  its  own  existence  and  origin. 
These  men  come  from  the  people, 
they  live  in  constant  communication 
with  them,  and,  like  them,  they  are 
poor  and  meanly  clad ;  and  as  the 
people  have  their  assemblies,  where 
they  choose  their  municipal  officers 
and  bailiffs,  so  do  the  rehgious  hold 
their  chapters,  where  they  name  their 
priors  and  provincials.    They  are  not 
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anchorites  liying  in  remote  deserts, 
nor  monks  sheltered  in  rich  abbeys, 
nor  clerey  ^rhose  functions  and  duties 
are  confined  to  any  particular  coun- 
try. They  are  men  without  fixed 
abodes,  and  who  are  found  sometimes 
in  populous  cities  and  sometimes  in 
miserable  hamlets  —  to-day  in  the 
midst  of  the  old  continent,  to-morrow 
on  a  Tessel  which  bears  ihem  to  pe- 
rilous missions  in  the  remotest  coun- 
tries of  the  globe;  sometimes  they  are 
seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  enli^t- 
ening  their  councils,  and  taking  part 
in  the  highest  affairs  of  state  ;  some- 
times in  the  dwellings  of  obscure  fa- 
mUies,  consoling  them  in  misfortune, 
making  up  their  quarrels,  and  giving 
•them  advice  on  their  domestic  affairs. 
These  same  men,  who  are  covered  with 
glory  in  the  chairs  of  the  universities, 
teach  catechism  to  children  in  the 
humblest  boroughs ;  illustrious  orators 
who  have  preached  in  courts,  before 
kings  and  great  men,  go  to  explain 
the  Gospel  in  obscure  villages.  The 
people  find  them  every  where,  meet 
them  at  every  step,  in  joy  and  in  sor- 
row; these  men  are  constantly  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  happy  festivities 
of  a  baptism  which  fills  the  house  with 
joy,  or  to  lament  a  misfortune  which 
has  just  covered  it  with  mourning. 

We  can  imagine  without  difficulty 
the  force  and  ascendency  of  such  in- 
stitutions. This  influence  on  the  minds 
of  nations  must  have  been  incalcula- 
ble ;  the  new  sects,  which  tended  to 
mislead  the  multitude  by  their  pesti- 
lential doctrines,  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  an  adversary  who  com- 
pletely conquered  them.  They  wished 
to  seduce  the  simple  by  the  ostenta- 
tion of  great  austerity  and  wonderful 
disinterestedness ;  they  desired  to  de- 
ceive the  imagination,  by  striking  it 
with  the  sight  of  exterior  mortifica- 
tion, of  poor  and  mean  clothing.  The 
new  institutions  united  these  qualities 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Thus 
the  true  doctrine  had  the  same  at- 
tributes which  error  had  assumed. 
From  among  the  classes  of  the  people 
there  come  forth  violent  declaimers, 
who  captivate  the  attention  and  take 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude by  fiery  eloquence.    In  all  parts 


of  Europe  we  meet  with  burning  ora« 
tors,  pleading  the  cause  of  truth,  who, 
well  versed  in  the  passions,  ideas,  and 
tastes  of  the  multitude,  know  how  to 
interest,  move,  and  direct  them,  mak- 
ing use,  in  defence  of  religion,  of  what 
others  attempt  to  avail  themselves 
of  in  attacking  her»  They  are  found 
wheresoever  they  are  wanted  to  com- 
bat the  efforts  of  sects.  Pree  from  all 
worldly  ties,  and  belonging  to  no  par- 
ticular church,  province,  or  kingdom, 
they  have  all  the  means  of  passing 
rapidly  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
are  found  at  the  proper  time  wherever 
their  presepce  is  urgently  required. 

The  strength  of  association,  known 
to  the  sectaries,  and  used  by  them  with 
so  much  success,  is  found  in  a  remark- 
able degree  in  these  new  religious  in- 
stitutions. The  individual  has  no  will 
of  his  own ;  a  vow  of  perpetual  obe- 
dience has  placed  him  at  the  disposal 
of  another's  will;  and  this  latter  is  in 
his  turn  subject  to  a  third;  thus  there 
is  formed  a  chain,  whereof  the  first 
link  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  ;  the 
strength  of  association,  and  that  of 
unity,  are  thus  united  in  authority. 
There  is  all  the  motion,  all  the  warmth 
of  a  democracy ;  all  the  vigour,  all  the 
promptitude  of  monarchy. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  institu- 
tions were  a  powerful  support  to  the 
authority  of  the  Popes ;  this  is  cer- 
tain :  we  may  even  add,  that  if  these 
institutions  had  not  existed,  the  fatal 
schism  of  Luther  would  perhaps  have 
taken  place  centuries  earlier.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  allow  that 
the  establishment  of  them  was  not  due 
to  projects  of  the  papacy;  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  did  not  conceive  the 
idea  of  them ;  isolated  individuals, 
guided  by  superior  inspiration,  formed 
the  design,  traced  out  the  plan,  and 
submitting  that  plan  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Hmy  See,  asked  for  authority 
to  realise  their  enterprise.  Civil  insti- 
tutions, intended  to  ctmsolidate  and  ag- 
grandise the  power  of  kings,  emanate 
sometimes  from  monarchs  themselves, 
sometimes  from  some  of  their  minis- 
ters, who,  identifying  themselves  with 
their  views,  and  interests,  have  formed 
and  executed  tiie  idea  of  the  throne. 
It  is.  not  thus  with  the  power  of  the 
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Popes;  the  support  of  new  institu- 
tions contributes  to  sustain  that  power 
against  the  attacks  of  dissenting  sects ; 
but  the  idea  of  founding  the  institu- 
tions themselves  comes  neither  from 
the  Popes  nor  their  ministers.  Un- 
known men  suddenly  arise  among  the 
people;  nothing  which  has  taken  place 
affords  reason  to  suspect  them  of  hay- 
ing any  previous  understanding  with 
Rome ;  Uieir  entire  lives  attest  that 
they  have  acted  by  virtue  of  inspira- 
tion, communicated  to  themselves,  an 
inspiration  which  does  not  allow  them 
any  repose  until  they  have  executed 
what  was  prescribed  to  them.  There 
are  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  private 
designs  of  Rome ;  ambition  has  no 
share.  Erom  .this,  all  sensible  men 
should  draw  one  of  these  two  conse- 
quences :  either  the  appearance  of 
these  new  institutions  was  the  work 
of  God,  who  was  desirous  of  saving 
His  Church  by  sustaining  her  against 
new  attacks,  and  protecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  or,  Ca- 
tholicism herself  contained  within  her 
breast  a  saving  instinct  which  led 
her  to  create  these  institutions,  which 
were  required  to  enable  her  to  come 
triumphant  out  of  the  fearful  crisis  in 
which  she  was  engaged.  To  Catho- 
lics, these  two  propositions  are  iden- 
tical: in  both  we  see  only  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  **  On  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  heU  shaU  never  prevail  against  her" 
Philosophers  ^ho  do  not  regard  things 
bv  the  light  of  faith,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon  may  make  use 
of  what  terms  they  please ;  but  they 
will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
wonderful  wisdom  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  foresight  appear  at  the  bottom 
of  these  facts.  If  they  persist  in  not 
acknowledging  the  finger  of  God,  and 
in  seeing  in  the  course  of  events  only 
the  fruit  of  weU-concerted  plans,  or 
the  result  of  organisation  combined 
with  art,  at  least  they  cannot  refuse 
a  sort  of  homage  to  these  plans  and 
that  organisation.  Indeed,  as  they 
confess  that  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  considered  in  relations  merely 
philosophical,  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  the  powers  which  have  appeared 
on  earth,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 


society  called  the  Catholic  Church 
shows  in  her  conduct,  in  the  spirit  of 
life  which  animates  her,  and  in  the 
instinct  which  makes  her  resist  her 
greatest  enemies,  the  most  incompre- 
hensible combination  of  phenomena 
which  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
society  ?  It  is  of  little  importance  to 
the  truth,  whether  you  call  this  in- 
stinct, mystery,  spirit,  or  whatever 
name  you  please.  Catholicity  defies 
all  societies,  all  sects,  and  all  schools, 
to  realise  what  she  has  realised,  to 
triumph  over  what  she  has  triumphed 
over,  and  to  pass  through,  witnout 
perishing,  the  crisises  through  which 
she  has  passed.  A  few  examples, 
where  the  work  of  God  was  more  or 
less  imitated,  may  be  alleged  against 
us;  but  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  placed 
in  the  presence  of  Moses,  reached  the 
end  of  their  artifices ;  the  envoy  of 
God  performed  wonders  which  they 
could  not ;  and  they  were  compelled 
to  exclaim,  **^  The  finger  of  God  is  here 
— the  finger  of  God  is  here  /" 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  BELIGIOUS  ORDERS  FOR  THE 
REDEMPTION  OF  CAPTiyES. 

When  throwing  a  coup-d'oeil  over  the 
religious  institutions  produced  by  the 
Church  during  the  13th  century,  we 
did  not  pause  to  consider  one  among 
them,  wnich,  to  the  merit  of  partici- 
pating in  the  glory  of  the  others,  adds 
a  peculiar  character  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  and  which  is  inexpressibly 
worthy  of  our  attention  :  I  speak  of 
that  institution,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  redeem  captives  from  the  hands 
of  the  Infidels.  If  I  make  use  of  this 
general  designation,  it  is  because  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  a  particular 
examination  of  the  various  branches 
which  compose  it.  I  consider  the 
unity  of  the  object,  and,  on  account 
of  that  unity,  I  attribute  unity  to  the 
institution  itself.  Thanks  to  the  happy 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  me 
circumstances  which  occasioned  its 
foundation,  we  can  now  scarcely  esti- 
mate the  institution  at  its  just  value, 
and  appreciate  in  a  proper  manner 
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the  beneficent  influence  and  the  holy 
enthusiasm  which  it  must  have  pro- 
duced in  all  Christian  countries. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  wars 
with  the  Iniidels,  a  ver  j  great  num- 
ber of  the  faithful  groaned  in  fetters, 
deprived  of  their  liberty  and  country, 
and  often  in  danger  of  apostatising 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The 
Moors  still  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  Spain ;  they  reigned  exclu- 
sively on  the  coasts  of  AfHca,  and 
proudly  triumphed  in  the  East,  where 
the  Crusaders  had  been  vanquished. 
The  Infidels  thus  held  the  south  of 
Europe  closely  confined,  and  were 
constantly  able  to  seize  favourable 
moments,  and  procure  multitudes  of 
Christian  slaves.  The  revolutions 
and  bouleversements  of  those  times 
continually  offered  favourable  oppor- 
tunities ;  both  hatred  and  cupidity 
urged  them  to  gratify  their  revenge 
on  the  Christians  taken  unawares. 
We  may  be  sure  that  this  was  one 
of  the  severest  scourges  which  the 
human  race  had  <to  endure  at  that 
time  in  Europe.  If  the  word  charity 
was  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
name,  if  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
not  to  allow  their  bonds  of  fraternity 
and  the  ties  which  connected  their 
common  interests  to  be  destroyed, 
there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for 
them  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
in  order  to  remedy  this  evil  The 
veteran  who,  instead  of  a  reward  for 
his  long  services  to  religion  and  his 
country,  had  found  slavery  in  the 
depths  of  a  dungeon  ;  the  merchant 
who,  ploughing  the  seas  to  carry  pro- 
visions to  the  Christian  armies,  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  an  implacable 
enemy,  and  paid  by  lieavy  chains  for 
the  boldness  of  his  enterprise  ;  the 
timid  virgin  who,  playing  upon  the  sea- 
shore, had  been  perfimously  carried 
away  by  the  vierciless  pirates,  like  a 
dove  borne  away  by  a  hawk : — all  these 
unfortunate  bemgs  had  undoubtedly 
some  right  to  be  looked  at  with  com- 
passion by  their  brethren  in  Europe, 
and  to  have  an  effort  made  to  restore 
them  to  liberty. 

How  shall  this  charitable  end  be 
attained  ?  can  means  be  employed  to 
accomplish  an  enterprise  which  can- 


not be  confided  either  to  force  or  stra- 
tagem? Nothing  is  more  fertile  in 
resources  than  Catholicism.  What- 
ever may  be  the  necessity  which  pre- 
sents itself,  if  allowed  to  act  with  free- 
dom, she  immediately  finds  j^nmcr 
means  of  succour  and  remedy.  The 
remonstrances  .  and  negotiations  of 
Christian  princes  could  obtain  no- 
thing in  favour  of  Che  captives  ;  new 
wars  undertaken  for  this  purpose  only 
served  to  increase  the  public  calami- 
ties ~  they  deteriorated  the  lot  of  those 
who  groaned  in  slavery,  and  perhaps 
increased  thei^  number,  by  sending 
them  freitk  companions  in  misfortune; 
pecuniary  means,  without  a  central 

Soint  of  action  and  direction,  pro- 
need  but  little  fruit,  and  were  lost 
in  the  hands  of  agents.  What  re- 
source, then,  does  there  remain?  The 
powerful  resource  which  is  always 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholio 
religion — the  secret  wh^^by  she  ae- 
complishes  her  greatest  enterprises, 
viz.  chariiy. 

But  how  ought  this  charity  to  act? 
In  the  same  way  as  all  the  virtues  of 
Catholicism.  This  divine  religion, 
which  has  come  down  from  the  loniest 
regions,  and  constantly  raises  the  hu- 
man mind  to  sublime  meditations,  pre- 
sents, at  the  same  time  a  singular  cha^ 
racteristic,  whereby  she  is  distinguish- 
ed from  all  'the  schools  and  sects  who 
have  attempted  to  imitate  her.  In 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  abstraction,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  which  holds  her  con- 
tinually detached  from  earthly  things, 
she  has  nothing  vague,  unsubstantwl, 
or  merely  theoretical.  With  her,  aU 
is  speculative  and  practical,  sublime 
and  simple  ;  she  aoapts  and  accom- 
modates herself  to  all  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  truth  of  her  dogmas 
and  the  severity  of  her  maxims.  While 
her  eyes  are  fiixed  on  heaven,  she  for- 
gets not  that  she  is  on  earth,  and  that 
she  has  to  deal  wiih  mortal  men,  sub- 
ject to  miseries  and  calamities.  With 
one  hand  she  shows  them  eternity, 
with  the  other  she  succours  their  mis- 
fortunes, solaces  then*  pains,  and  dries 
up  their  tears.  She  does  not  content 
herself  with  barren  words  ;  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  is  to  her  nothing, 
if  that  love  does  not  manifest  itsuf 
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in  giving  bread  to  liim  who  is  hungry, 
drink  to  him  who  is  thirsty,  in  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  consoling  tne  afflicted, 
visiting  the  sick,  solacing  the  prisoner, 
and  redeeming  the  captive.  To  make 
use  of  aji  expression  of  this  age,  I  will 
savtfaat  religion  is  eminently  poMftve. 
Wherefore  uie  labours  to  realise  her 
ideas  by  means  of  beneficent  and  fruit- 
ful institutions,  thereby  distinguish- 
ing herself  from  human  philosophy, 
whereof  the  pompous  language  and 
gigantic  projects  form  so  miserable  a 
contrast  with  the  littleness  and  no- 
thingness of  its  works.  Religion 
speaks  little ;  but  she  meditates  and 
executes,  as  the  worthy  daughter  of 
that  infinite  Being  who,  although  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  an 
ocean  of  light,  His  own  essence  and 
His  impen^rable  nature,  has  not  the 
less  crMited  the  universe  the  object  of 
our  admiration,  and  ceases  not  to  pre- 
serve it  with  ineffiible  goodness,  wbile 
governing  it  with  incomprehensible 
wisdom. 

It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  unhappy  captives  ;  as- 
suredly, therefore,  we  should  applaud 
the  idea  of  a  vast  association,  which, 
extending  over  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  placing  itself  in  connec- 
tion with  all  tne  Christians  who  would 
give  alms  iu  favour  of  so  holy  a  work, 
would  have  in  its  service  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  always  ready 
to  traverse  the  seas,  and  resolved  to 
brave  slavery  and  death  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  brethren.  Nume- 
rous means  would  be  thus  combined, 
and  the  good  employment  of  the  funds 
would  be  secured.  There  was  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  negotiations  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  would  be  con- 
ducted by  men  of  zeal  and  experience; 
in  a  word,  such  an  association  would 
completely  fulfil  its  object;  and  when 
it  was  established,  the  Christians  might 
hope  for  the  most  prompt  and  effica- 
cious succour.  Now,  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  idea  which  was  reaUsea  in 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  orders 
for  the  redemption  of  captives. 

The  religious  who  enibraced  these 
orders  bound  themselves  by  vow  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  of 
chari^.    free  from  the  embarrass- 


ments of  family  relations  and  worldly 
interests,  they  could  devote  themselves 
to  their  task  with  all  the  ardour  of  their 
zeaL  Long  travels,  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  the  danger  of  unhealthy  climates, 
or  the  ferocity  of  the  Inndels — no- 
thing stopped  them.  In  their  dress* 
in  the  prayers  of  their  institution, 
they  found  a  constant  remembrance 
of  the  vow  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  Divine  presence.  Neither  repose, 
comfort,  nor  even  their  very  lives, 
any  longer  belong  to  them;  all  are 
become  the  property  of  the  unhappy 
captives,  who  groan  in  the  dungeons, 
or  wear  heavy  chains  in  presence  of 
their  masters,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  families  of 
the  unhappy  victims,  fixing  their  eyes 
on  the  religious,  required  of  him  the 
accomplishment  of  Ms  promise;  their 
groans  and  lamentations  continually 
urge  him  to  find  means,  and  to  expose 
his  life,  if  necessary,  to  restore  the 
father  to  the  son,  the  son  to  the 
father,  the  husband  to  the  wife,  the 
innocent  young  girl  to  her  desolate 
mother. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity we  see  great  zetu  displayed  for 
the  redemption  of  captives,  which  has 
always  continued,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  which  from  that  time  called 
forth  the  greatest  sacrifices.  The  17th 
chapter  of  this  work,  and  the  notes 
attached  to  it,  have  incontestably 
proved  this  truth;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  stay  to  confirm  it 
here.  Yet  I  will  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  that  the  Church 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  all  circum- 
stances, has  adopted  her  constant  rule, 
viz.  to  realise  her  ideas  by  means  of 
institutions.  If  you  observe  her  con- 
duct attentively,  you  will  find  that  she 
begins  by  teaching  and  hi^ly  ex- 
toOing  a  virtue  ;  then  she  mildly  per- 
suades men  to  put  it  in  practice;  the 
practice  extends  and  gains  strength, 
and  what  was  merely  a  good  work 
becomes  for  some  a  work  of  obliga- 
tion; what  was  a  mere  wise  act  is 
converted  into  a  strict  duty  for  some 
select  men.  At  all  times  has  the 
Church  been  engaged  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives;  at  all  times  some 
Christians   of  heroic    charity    have 
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stripped  themselves  of  their  property, 
of  their  liberty,  to  accomplish  this 
work  of  mercy;  but  this  care  was 
still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  no  bodies  of  men  existed  to 
represent  this  charitable  idea.  New 
necessities  arise;  the  ordinary  means 
do  not  suffice;  it  is  necessary  that  aid 
should  be  collected  with  promptitude, 
and  employed  with  discernment ;  cha- 
rity, as  it  were,  requires  an  arm  al- 
ways ready  to  execute  her  orders ;  a 
permanent  institution  becomes  neces- 
sary; the  institution  appears,  and  the 
want  is  supplied. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  the  work 
of  religion,  that  we  scarcely  observe 
the  greatest  prodigies  there ;  in  the 
same  way  as,  while  profiting  by  the 
benefits  of  nature,  we  look  upon  her 
most  wonderful  works  and  produc- 
tions with  an  eye  of  indinerence. 
The  different  religious  institutions, 
which,  under  various  forms,  have  ap- 
peared since  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  worthy  of  exciting  in  the 
highest  degree  the  astonishment  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  Christian; 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to 
find  in  the  whole  history  of  these  in- 
stitutions any  thing  more  beautiful, 
interesting,  and  touching,  than  the 
picture  of  the  orders  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives.  Does  there  exist  a 
more  admirable  symbol  of  religion 
protecting  the  unfortunate  ?  Which 
is  the  most  sublime  emblem  of  the 
redemption  consummated  on  Calvary, 
and  extending  itself  to  earthly  capti- 
vity? Is  it  not  the  celebrated  vision 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  holy  institutes  of  Mercy  and  the 
Trinity?  Some  will  say  that  these 
apparitions  were  only  cnimeras  and 
mere  illusions !  Happy  are  those  il- 
lusions, we  will  reply,  which  produce 
the  consolation  of  the  human  race  I 
However  this  may  be,  we  will  here 
recall  these  visions,  braving,  if  neces- 
sary, the  smiles  of  the  incredulous. 
If  they  have  preserved  in  their  hearts 
any  generous  feelings,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  allow,  that  if  these  vi« 
sions  appear  to  them  devoid  of  all 
historical  truth,  there  is  at  least  in 
the  sublime  sacrifice  which  is  made 


by  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to 
slavery  for  the  ransom  of  his  brethren, 
a  lofty  poetry,  a  sincere  love  of  the 
human  race,  an  ardent  desire  to  suc- 
cour them,  and  an  heroic  disinter- 
estedness. 

A  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
known  by  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom, 
had  just  been  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  la 
consideration  of  these  exalted  favours 
of  the  Most  High,  he  redoubles  his 
ardour,  he  excites  his  faith,  and  en- 
deavours to  offer  to  the  Lamb  with- 
out spot,  with  all  the  recollection,  pu- 
rity, and  fervour  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble, his  heart  inundated  with  favours 
and  inflamed  by  charity.  He  knows 
not  bow  to  manifest  to  God  his  pro- 
found gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit; 
his  lively  desire  is  to  be  able  to  prove 
to  Him  m  some  way  his  gratitude  and 
his  love.  He  who  had  said,  "What 
you  have  done  to  one  of  My  little 
children,  you  have  done  to  Myself," 
inmiediately  showed  him  a  way  to 
exhibit  the  fire  of  his  charity.  The 
vision  begins :  the  priest  sees  an  angel 
whose  dress  is  white  as  snow  and  as 
brilliant  as  light;  the  angel  wears  on 
his  breast  a  red  and  blue  cross;  at 
his  sides  are  two  captives,  the  one  a 
Christian,  the  other  a  Moor;  he  places 
his  hands  over  the  heads  of  each.  At 
this  sight,  the  priest,  ravished  into 
ecstasy,  understands  that  God  calls 
him  to  the  holy  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  captives ;  but,  before  going 
any  further,  he  retires  into  solitude, 
and  devotes  himself  for  three  years 
to  prayer  and  penance,  humbly  beg- 
ging of  the  Lord  that  He  would  make 
known  to  him  His  sovereign  vtrilL  In 
the  desert  he  met  with  a  pious  her- 
mit; the  two  solitaries  aid  each**  other 
by  their  prayers  and  examples.  One 
day,  when  they  were  absorbed  in 
pious  conmiunication  by  the  side  of  a 
fountain,  a  stag  suddenly  appears  to 
them  bearing  on  his  horns  fiie  mys- 
terious cross  of  two  colours.  Th^ 
priest  relates  to  his  astonished  com- 

E anion  the  first  vision  which  he  has 
ad;  both  redouble  their  prayers  and 
penances;  both  receive  the  celestial 
admonition  for  the  third  time.   Then, 
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nnwiUing  any  longer  to  defer  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Divine  pleasure, 
thej  hasten  to  Kome,  and  ask  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  his  counsels  and 
permission.  The  Pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  had  had  a  similar  vision, 
joyfully  accedes  to  the  request  of  the 
two  pious  solitaries;  the  order  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the  Bedemp- 
tion  of  Captives  is  thus  established. 
The  priest  was  called  John  of  Matha; 
the  hermit,  Felix  of  Valois.  They 
apply  with  ardent  zeal  to  their  work 
of  charity;  after  having  dried  up  the 
tears  of  numbers  of  unhappy  beings, 
they  now  receive  in  heaven  the  reward 
of  their  labours.  The  Church,  wish- 
ing to  celebrate  their  memories,  has 
placed  them  on  her  altars. 

The  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Mercy  had  a  similar  origin.  St.  Peter 
Nolasco,  having  spent  all  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  r^emption  of  captives, 
had  sought  in  vain  for  new  resources 
to  continue  his  pious  undertaking. 
He  had  set  himself  to  pray,  in  order 
to  strengthen  himself  in  his  holy  re- 
solution of  selling  his  own  liberty,  or 
remaining  himself  a  captive  in  the 
place  of  some  of  his  brethren.  During 
his  prayer  the  Blessed  Virgin  ap- 
peared to  him;  she  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand how  pleasing  the  foundation 
of  an  order  K>r  the  redemption  of 
captives  would  be  to  herself  and  her 
Divine  Son.  The  saint,  after  con- 
sulting the  King .  of  Aragon  and  St 
Baymond  of  Penafort,  proceeded  to 
the  establishment  of  the  order.  He 
converted  into  a  vow,  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  all  those  who  embraced 
the  institute,  the  holy  desire  which 
he  had  previously  had  to  devote  him- 
self to  slavery  for  the  ransom  of  his 
brethren. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said: 
in  whatever  manner  you  judge  of 
these  apparitions,  and  if  even  you'at- 
tempt  to  lay  them  aside  altogether  as 
mere  illusions,  it  is  not  the  less  proved 
that  the  Catholic  religion  has  laboured 
with  immense  power  to  relieve  a  great 
misfortune,  and  that  no  one  can  call 
in  question  the  utility  of  the  holy 
institution  in  which  tne  heroism  of 
charity  is  so  wonderfully  personified. 
IndeeOy  supposing  that  the  founder, 


the  dupe  of  illusions,  took  for  a  reve- 
lation from  heaven  what  was  only  the 
inspiration  of  ardent  zeal,  do  not  the 
benefits  lavished  on  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives remain  the  same?  "V^  hear 
much  of  illusions ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  these  illusions  produced  a  reality. 
When  St.  Peter  Armengol,  wanting 
all  resources  to  deliver  some  unfortu- 
nates, remained  as  a  hostage  in  their 
place,  and  when  the  day  of  ransom 
had  expired,  resigned  himself  to  be 
hung,  because  the  money  had  not  ar- 
rived from  Europe,  then  the  illusions 
certainly  did  not  remain  sterile.  What 
reality  could  produce  greater  prodi- 
gies of  zeal  and  heroism?  Long  ago 
have  the  things  of  religion  been  con- 
demned as  illusions  and  madness ; 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity 
the  mystery  of  the  cross  was  treated 
as  folly;  but  we  do  not  see  that  this 
prevented  the  pretended  folly  from 
changing  the  face  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  UKrVERSAL  PROOBESS  OP  CIVILI- 
SATION IMPEDED  BY  PBOTESTANT- 
ISM. 

In  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  just 
given,  my  intention  has  not  been  to 
write  the  history  of  the  religious  or- 
ders ;  this  did  not  form  part  of  my 
design.  I  am"  satisfied  with  having 
offered  a  series  of  remarks  which,  by 
showing  the  importance  of  these  in- 
stitutions, were  calculated  to  vindi- 
cate Catholicism  from  the  accusations 
made  agamst  her  on  account  of  the 
protection  which  she  has  at  all  times 
afforded  to  them.  How  could  a  com- 
parison be  made  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  in  their  relations 
with  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  with- 
out devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  exa- 
amination  of  the  influence  which  these 
institutions  have  exercised  on  civili- 
sation ?  Now,  if  it  is  once  shown  that 
this  influence  was  salutary.  Protest- 
antism, which  has  persecuted  and  ca- 
lumniated these  reBeious  institutions 
with  so  much  hatrea  and  rancour,  re- 
mains convicted  of  having  done  vio- 
lence to  the  history  of  our  civilisation, 
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of  haying  mistaken  its  spirit,  and  still 
more  of  baviog  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
legitimate  deTMopment  of  that  mHi- 
sation  itself 

These  reflections  naturally  lead 
me  to  point  out  another  ^Eialt  which 
Protestantism  has  committed.  When 
breaking  the  unity  of  European  civi- 
lisation, it  introduced  discord  into  the 
bosom  of  that  civilisation,  and  weak- 
ened the  physical  and  moral  action 
which  it  exercised  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Europe  was  apparently  des- 
tined to  civilise  the  whole  world.  The 
superiority  of  her  intelligence,  the 
preponderance  of  her  strength,  the 
superabundance  of  her  population, 
her  enterprising  and  valiant  charac- 
ter, her  transports  of  generosity  and 
heroism,  her  communicating  and  pro- 
pagating spirit,  seemed  to  call  her  to 
diffuse  her  ideas,  feelings,  laws,  mao*- 
ners,  and  institutions  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  universe.  How  does  it 
happen  that  she  has  not  realised  this 
destiny?  How  does  it  happen  that 
barbarism  is  still  found  at  her  gates, 
and  that  Islamism  stiH  maintains  it- 
self in  one  of  the  finest  climates  and 
countries  of  Europe?  Asia,  with  her 
want  of  moving  power,  weakness,  des- 
potism, and  degradation  of  women, — 
Asia,  with  all  the  disgraces  of  huma- 
nity, lies  under  our  eyes;  and  scarcely 
have  we  done  any  thing  which  gives 
reason  to  hope  that  she  will  emerge 
from  her  degraded  state.  Asia-^finor, 
the  coasts  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
the  whole  of  Africa,  are  before  us  in 
a  deplorable  condition — a  degradation 
which  excites  pity,  and  forms  a  melan- 
choly contrast  with  the  great  recol- 
lections of  history.  America,  after 
four  centuries  of  incessant  communi- 
cation with  us,  is  still  so  much  behind- 
hand, that  a  great  part  of  her  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  resources  with 
which  nature  has  furnished  her,  re- 
main until  this  day  to  be  improved. 
How  does  it  happen  that  Europe,  full 
of  life,  rich  in  means  of  all  kinds, 
overflowing  with  vigour  and  energy, 
has  remained  within  the  narrow  limits 
in  which  she  still  is?  If  we  pay  deep 
attention  to  this  melancholy  pheno- 
menon,— a  phenomenon  with  which 
it  is  very  strange  that  the  philosophy 


of  history  has  not  occupied  itself, — 
we  shall  find  the  cause.  The  entire 
cause  thereof  is  the  want  of  unity ;  her 
external  action  has  been  without 
concert,  and  consequently  without 
eflicacy.  Men  constantly  vaunt  the 
utility  of  association ;  they  point  out 
how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  grand 
results,  and  they  do  not  dream  that 
because  this  principle  applies  to  na- 
tions as  well  as  te  individuals,  nations, 
like  individuals,  cannot  accomplish 
great  works  without  conforming  to 
this  general  law.  When  an  assem- 
blage of  nations  of  the  same  orig^ 
and  subject  for  many  ages  to  the 
same  influence,  have  reached  the  de- 
velopment of  their  civilisation  under 
the  guidance  and  control  of  a  common 
idea,  among  them  association  becomes 
a  real  necessity;  they  form  a  £unily 
of  brothers;  now,  among  brothers, 
division  and  discord  have  worse  re- 
sults than  among  strangers. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  could  have  attidned 
to  so  perfect  a  concord,  that  perpetual 
peace  would  have  been  established 
among  them,  and  that  perfect  har- 
mony would  have  eventually  presided 
over  all  their  undertakings  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  countries  of  the 
globe ;  but  ynthout  giving  way  to  beau- 
tiful illusions,  the  reality  whereof  is 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  we 
may  nevertheless,  and  without  hazard 
of  contradiction,  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
particular  differences  between  nation 
and  nation,  in  spite  of  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  opposition  between  ex- 
ternal and  internal  interests,  Europe 
could  have  kept  and  perpetuated  m 
her  own  breast  a  civilising  idea  which, 
raising  itself  above  all  the  misery  and 
littleness  of  human  passions,  would 
have  placed  her  in  a  condition  to  ac- 
quire a  greater  ascendency  and  a 
stronger  and  more  useful  influence 
over  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Amid  the  interminable  series  of  wars 
and  calamities  which  afflicted  Europe 
during  the  fluctuations  of  the  bar- 
barous nations,  this  unity  of  thought 
existed;  and  it  was  owing  to  it  that 
order  in  the  end  came  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  that  light  conquered  dark- 
ness.   In  the  long  struggle  of  Chris- 
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tianity  against  Xslamism,  whether  in 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  this  same 
nnity  of  thought  enabled  Christian 
civiiisation  to  triumph,  in  spite  of  the 
rivakies  of  kings  and.  the  excesses  of 
the  people.  miUe  this  nmty.  existed, 
Europe  preserved  a  transformine 
power  which  made  all  that  it  touched 
become  Eurc^an  sooner  or  later. 

The  heaart  is  grieved  at  the  «ight  of 
the  disastrous  event  which  broke  this 
precious  unity,  by  diverting  the  course 
of  our  ciyiUsation  and  destroying  its 
fertilising  power.  Okie  can  hardly  ob- 
serve wdwout  pain,  not  to  say  without 
anger,  that  the  appearance  of  Protest- 
antism was  exactly  coincident  with 
the  critical  moment  when  the  nations 
of  Europe,  about  at  length  to  reap  the 
fimits  of  long  ages  of  continued  la- 
bour and  unheara-of  efforts,  appeared 
to  the  world  full  of  vigour,  energy, 
and  splendour.  Putting  forth  gigantic 
strength,  they  discovered  new  worlds, 
and  placed  one  hand  on  the  East,  and 
the  other  on  the  West  Yasco  de 
Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  had  shown  the  way  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  opened  communica- 
tion with  unknown  nations.  Chris- 
toph^  Columbus,  with  the  fleet  of 
Isabella,  ploughed  the  Western  seas, 
discovered  a  new  world,  and  planted 
the  standard  of  Castille  in  unheard- 
of  lands.  Ferdinand  Cortez,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  pe- 
netrated to  the  heart  of  ^he  new  con- 
tinent, and  took  possession  of  its 
capital;  his  arms,  which  the  natives 
had  not  yet  seen,  made  him  appear 
like  a  god  launching  his  lightnings. 
Europe  every  where  displayed  ex- 
treme activity;  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  developed  in  all  hearts;  the  hour 
had  come  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  about  to  see  open  before  them  a 
new  horizon  of  power  and  grandeur, 
the  limits  whereof  were  invisible  to 
the  eye.  Magellan  discovered  the 
strait  which  united  the  east  and  west; 
and  Sebastian  d'Elcano,  returning  to 
the  Spanish  coasts,  after  having;  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  seemed  to  be 
the  sublime  .personi6cation  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation  taking  possession  of 
the  universe.  At  one  extremity  of 
Europe,  the  Crescent  still  shows  itself 


powerful  and  threatening,  like  a  dark 
figure  appearing  in  the  comer  of  a 
splendid  picture:  but  fear  nothing; 
its  armies  have  been  driven  from 
Granada*  the  Christian  host  is  en- 
camped^ on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
standard  of  Castille  floats  on  the  walls 
of  Oran,  and  in  the  heart  of  Spain 
grows  up  in  silence  the  wonderful 
child,  who,  when  he  has  but  just  laid 
aside  the  playthings  of  his  age,  will 
frustrate  the  last  emrts  of  the  Moors 
of  that  ootmtry  by  the  triumphs  of  Al- 
pujarres,  and  shortly  after  will  break 
the  Mussulman  power  for  ev^  on  the 
waves  of  Lepanto.. 

The  development  of  mind  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  power.  £j'as- 
mus  examined  all  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, astonished  the  world  by  his 
talents  and  his  leamii^,  and  spread 
his  fame  in  triumph  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other..  The  distin- 
guished Spaniard,  Leuis  Yives,  ri- 
valled the  savant  of  Kotteidam,  and 
undertook  nothing  less  than  to  rege- 
nerate the  sciences,  and  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  human  mind..  In 
Italy,  the  schools  of  philosophy  were 
in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  they 
seized  with  avidity  the  new  lights 
brought  from  Constantinople.  In  the 
same  country,  the  genius  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  was  continued  in  their  illus- 
trious successors;  the  land  of  Tasso 
resounded  with  his  accents,  like  the 
nightingale  announcing  the  coining 
of  the  dawn;  while  Spain,  intoxicated 
with  her  triumphs,  and  transported 
with  pride  at  the  sight  of  her  con- 
quests, sang  like  a  soldier  who,  after 
victory,  reposes  on  a  heap  of  trophies. 
What  coiDd  resist  such  superiority, 
such  brilliant  ^lat^  such  great  power? 
Europe,  already  secure  against  all  her 
enemies,  enjoying  a  prosperity  which 
must  every  day  increase,  put  in  pos- 
session of  laws  and  institutions  better 
than  any  which  had  been  before  seen, 
and  whereof  the  completion  and  per- 
fection could  not  fail  to  come  vnth  the 
slow  progress  of  time  ; — Europe,  we 
say,  in  a  condition  so  prosperous,  re- 
plete with  noble  hopes,  was  about  to 
commence  the  work  of  civilising  the 
world.  Even  the  discoveries  which 
were  every  day  made,  indicated  that 
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the  happy  moment  had  arrived.  The 
fleets,  together  with  warriors,  trans- 
ported apostolic  missionaries,  whose 
hands  were  about  to  scatter  in  the  new 
countries  the  precious  seed,  whence, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  was  to  grow 
up  the  tree  under  whose  shadow  new 
nations  were  to  find  shelter.  Thus 
was  the  noble  work  begun,  which,  fa- 
voured by  Providence,  was  about  to 
civilise  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

But  the  voice  of  the  apostate  who 
was  about  to  cast  discord  into  the  bo- 
soms of  fraternal  nations  already  re- 
sounded in  the  heart  of  Germany. 
The  dispute  begins,  minds  are  excited, 
the  irritation  reaches  its  height,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  arms,  blood  flows  in 
torrents;  and  the  man  who  had  been 
commissioned  by  hell  to  scatter  this 
cloud  of  calamities  over  the  earth, 
contemplating  before  his  death  the 
dreadful  fruit  of  his  labours,  can  insult 
the  sorrows  of  the  human  race  with  a 
cruel  and  impudent  smile.  Such  do  we 
figure  to  ourselves  the  genius  of  evil 
leaving  his  dark  abode  and  his  throne 
in  the  midst  of  horrors.  He  suddenly 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  his 
hand  sheds  desolation  and  tears  on  all 
sides;  he  casts  a  look  over  the  devas- 
tation which  he  has  made,  and  then 
buries  himself  in  eternal  darkness. 

By  extending  its^f  over  Europe, 
the  schism  of  Luther  weakened  in  a 
deplorable  manner  the  action  of  Eu- 
ropeans on  the  other  nations  of  the 
world;  the  flattering  hopes  which  had 
been  conceived  were  dissipated  in  a 
moment,  and  became  no  more  than  a 
golden  dream.  Henceforth  the  largest 
part  of  our  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  powers  were  condemned  to 
be  employed  and  sadly  wasted  in  a 
strusgie  which  armed  brethren  against 
brethren.  The  nations  which  had  pre- 
served Catholicism  were  compelled  to 
concentrate  all  their  resources,  power, 
and  energy,  in  order  to  make  head 
against  the  impious  attacks  which  the 
new  sectaries  made  upon  them  by  the 
press  or  by  force  of  arms.  The  nar 
tions  among  whom  the  contagion  of 
the  new  errors  had  been  propagated 
were  thrown  into  a  sort  of  ^ddiness; 
they  had  no  other  enemies  but  the 
Cauiolics,  and  they  considered  only 


one  enterprise  worthy  of  their  e£Port8 
— the  degradation  and  destruction  of 
the  Roman  See.  Their  thoughts  no 
longer  tended  towards  the  invention 
of  means  to  improve, the  lot  of  the 
human  race;  the  immense  field  which 
had  been  thrown  open  to  noble  am- 
bition by  the  recent  discoveries  no 
longer  merited  attention ;  for  them 
there  was  only  one  holy  work — that 
of  destroying  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff. 

This  condition  of  men's  minds 
struck  with  sterility  the  ascendency 
oyer  nations  recently  discovered  or 
conquered,  which  naturally  belonged 
to  Europeans.  When  the  nations  of 
Europe  simultaneously  approached 
new  regions,  they  no  longer  met  as 
brothers  or  generous  rivals,  stimu- 
lated by  noble  ambition;  they  were 
exasperated  and  implacable  enemies, 
men  who  diflered  in  religion,  and  who 
fought  battles  amongst  each  other  as 
bloody  as  those  which  had  formerly 
been  witnessed  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Moors.  The  name  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  been 
the  symbol  of  peace  for  so  many  ages 
— a  name  which  on  the  eve  of  battle 
was  able  to  compel  adversaries  to  lay 
aside  their  hatred,  and  embrace  like 
brothers,  instead  of  tearing  each  other 
in  pieces  like  lions ;  a  name  which  had 
served  as  an  ensign  to  secure  their 
triumph  over  Mahometan  legions :  this 
name,  now  disfigured  by  sacrilegious 
hands,  became  a  flag  of  discord;  and 
after  Europe  had  been  covered  with 
blood  and  mourning,  the  scandal  was 
transported  to  the  nations  of  the  New 
World.  These  simple  and  confiding 
nations  were  stricken  with  stupefac- 
tion at  seeing  the  miseries,  the  spirit 
of  division,  hatred,  and  revenge  which 
reigned  among  the  same  men  upon 
whom  they  had  just  looked  as  demi- 
gods. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  forces 
of  Europe  were  not  united  in  any  of 
those  great  enterprises  which  had 
shed  so  much  glory  on  previous  ages. 
The  Catholic  missionary,  watering  the 
Indian  or  American  forests  with  his 
sweat  and  blood,  could  reckon  on  the 
assistance  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged,  if  that  nation  remained  Ca- 
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tholic;  but  he  could  not  hope  that  all 
Europe,  uniting  in  the  work  of  Grod, 
would  come  to  sustain  the  distant 
missions  with  her  resources ;  he  knew, 
OQ  the  contrary,  that  a  great  many 
Europeans  would  calumniate  and  in- 
sult him,  and  use  all  imaginable  means 
to  preyent  the  seed  of  the  gospel  from 
taking  root  on  the  new  soil,  and  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Popes,  by 
adding  to  the  renown  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

There'was  a  time  when  the  profana- 
tions of  the  Mussulmen  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  pil- 
grims who  yisited  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  mdigna- 
tion  of  all  Christian  nations.  They 
all  uttered  the  cry.  To  arms  I  and  in 
crowds  followed  the  monk  who  led 
them  to  ayenge  the  outrages  against 
religion  and  the  pious  pilgrmis.  Since 
the  heresy  of  Luther,  all  was  changed: 
the  deatn  of  a  missionary  sacrinced 
in  a  foreign  land,  his  torments  and 
martyrdom,  sublime  scenes  in  which 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church  reappeared  with  aU 
their  energy:  all  this  was  deyoted  to' 
contempt  and  ridicule  by  men  who 
called  themselyes  Christians — the  un- 
worthy posterity  of  the  heroes  whose 
blood  had  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 

In  order  to  conceiye  in  its  fuU  ex- 
tent the  eyU  caused  by  Protestantism 
in  this  respect,  let  us  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Protestantism  had  not 
appeared;  and  on  this  hypothesis,  let 
us  make  a  few  reflections  on  the  pro- 
bable course  of  eyents.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  strength,  genius,  and 
resources  which  Spain  employed  to 
make  head  in  the  religious  wars  ex- 
cited on  the  continent,  would  haye 
been  able  to  exert  themselyes  in  the 
New  World.  The  same  would  haye 
been  the  case  with  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  England.  These  na- 
tions, although  diyided,  haye  been  able 
to  furnish  brilliant  and  glorious  pages 
in  history;  if  their  action  on  the  new 
countries  had  been  united  and  con- 
centrated, would  they  not  haye  brought 
a  yigour  and  energy  which  would  haye 
been  irresistible?  Imagine  that  all 
the  ports  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adri- 


atic send  their  missionaries  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West,  as  did  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy;  imagine 
that  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  are 
so  many  centres  where  means  for  this 
great  object  are  collected;  imagine 
that  all  the  missionaries  are  guidedt 
by  the  same  yiews,  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  thought,  and  bum 
with  the  same  zeal  for  the  propaga* 
tion  of  the  same  faith;  whereyer  they 
meet,  they  meet  as  brothers,  and  cot 
operate  in  the  common  cause;  all  are 
under  the  same  authority :  do  you  not^ 
then,  imagine  that  you  see  the  Chris- 
tian religion  exert  herself  on  an  im-t 
mense  scale,  and  eyery  where  gain  the 
most  signal  triumphs?  The  yessel 
which  bears  the  apostolic  men  to  these 
distant  regions  may  fearlessly  unfurl 
her  sails;  when  she  discoyers  the  flag 
of  another  country  on  the  horizon, 
she  is  under  no  apprehension  of  meet- 
ing with  enemies ;  she  is  sure  of  find-r 
ing  friends  and  brothers  whereyer 
there  are  Europeans. 

The  Catholic  missions,  in  spite  of 
the  obstacles  which  haye  been  opposed 
to  them  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Pror 
testantism,  haye  accomplished  the 
most  difficult  enterprises,  and  realised 
prodigies  which  form  a  brilliant  page 
in  modem  history;  but  how  much 
nobler  would  haye  been  their  results, 
if  Italy.  Spain.  Portugal,  and  France 
had  been  supported  by  the  whole  of 
Germany,  the  United  States.  Englgjodt 
and  other  northern  nations?  This 
association  was  natural,  and  must 
haye  been  realised,  had  not  the  schism 
of  Luther  destroyed  it.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, moreoyer,  that  this  fatal  eyent 
not  only  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  uniyersal  association,  but  hindered 
the  Catholic  nations  themselyes  from 
deyoting  the  greatest  part  of  their  re- 
sources to  the  great  work  of  conyert- 
ing  and  regenerating  the  world :  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  continually 
under  arms,  on  account  of  religioua 
wars  and  ciyU  discords.  At  this 
epoch  the  religious  orders  were  ap- 
parently called  to  be  the  arm  of  re- 
ligion ;  by  their  means  religion,  con- 
solidated in  Europe,  and,  satisfied 
with  the  social  regeneration  which 
she  had  just  worked,  would  haye  exr 
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tended  her  action  to  the  infidel  na- 
tions. 

When  we  throw  a  glance  over  the 
course  of  events  dnnng  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  modem  times,  we  clearly 
see  that  some  powerful  cause  must 
have  interfered  in  modem  times  to 
oppose  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
Qiristianitj  appears,  and  she  extends 
herself  immediately  with  rapidity, 
without  any  aid  on  the  part  of  men, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
princes,  sages,  priests,  of  the  passions, 
and  of  all  the  stratagems  of  hell. 
She  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  already 
she  is  powerful,  and  prevails  in  fJl 
parts  of  the  empire;  nations  differing 
in  language  and  manners,  nations  of 
various  degrees  of  civilisation,  aban- 
don the  worship  of  their  false  gods, 
and  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  barbarians  themselves, 
as  intractable  and  indomitable  as  wild 
horses,  listen  to  the  missionaries  who 
are  sent  to  them,  and  bow  their  heads; 
in  the  midst  of  conquest  and  victory, 
they  are  seen  to  emoraoe  the  religion 
of  those  whom  they  have  just  con- 
quered. Christianity  in  mo^m  times 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  exclu- 
sive empire  of  Europe;  and  yet  she 
has  not  oeen  able  to  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing herself  again  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  lie  under  her 
eyes.  It  is  true,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  America  has  become  Chris- 
tian; but  observe,  that  the  nations  of 
those  countries  have  been  conquered; 
there  the  conquering  nations  have 
established  those  governments  which 
have  lasted  for  ages ;  the  European  na- 
tions have  inundated  the  New  World 
with  their  soldiers  and  colonies,  so 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  Ame- 
rica is  a  kind  of  importation  from 
Europe ;  consequently,  the  religious 
transformation  of  that  country  does 
not  resemble  that  which  took  ^ace 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Turn 
towards  the  West,  where  European- 
arms  have  not  obtained  a  decided 
preponderance;  see  what  takes  place 
there:  the  nations  are  still  under  the 
yoke  of  false  religions.  Christianity 
nas  not  been  able  to  enlighten  them; 
although  the  Catholic  missions  have 


obtained  the  means  of  foimding  a  few 
establishments  more  or  less  consider- 
able, the  precious  seed  has  not  been 
able  to  take  sufficient  root  in  the  soil« 
in  order  to  bear  the  fruits  which  ar- 
dent charity  hoped  for,  and  heroic 
zeal  laboured  to  produce.  From  time 
to  time,  the  rays  of  Divine  light  have 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  great 
empires  of  Japan  and  China;  at  cer- 
tain moments  flattering  hopes  might 
be  conceived;  but  these  hopes  have 
been  dissipated,  these  rays  of  light 
have  disappeared  like  a  brilliant  me- 
teor amidst  the  darkness  of  midnight 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  impotence? 
whence  comes  it  that  the  fertilising 
power,  after  having  been  so  great  in 
the  first  ages,  has  proved  so  vain  in 
the  last  ?  Let  us  not  examine  the 
profound  secrets  of  Providence,  or 
seek  to  inquire  into  the  incompre- 
hensible mysteries  of  the  Divine  ways; 
but  as  far  as  it  is  given  to  a  feeble 
spirit  to  learn  the  truth  by  the  evi- 
dences contained  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  as  fiEir  as  it  is  allowed  ns  to 
carry  our  conjectures  on  the  designs 
of  the  Most  High,  according  to  the 
indications  which  the  Lord  Himself 
has  been  pleased  to  communicate  to 
us,  let  us  hazard  an  opinion  on  the 
facts:  although  dependent  on  a  supe- 
rior order,  they  yet  have  an  ordinary 
course,  which  is  regulated  by  God 
Himself.  The  Apostle  St  Paul  says 
that  faith  comes  from  hearing,  de 
asks,  how  is  it  possible  to  hear,  if 
there  is  no  one  who  preaches,  and 
how  can  there  be  preaching,  if  there 
is  no  one  who  sends  ?  Hence,  we 
must  conclude  that  missions  are  ne- 
cessaiy  for  the  conversion  of  nations, 
since  Uod  has  not  thought  fit  by  con- 
stant miracles  to  send  legions  of  angels 
from  heaven  to  teach  the  nations  who 
are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  earth. 

Having  laid  down  this  principle,  I 
will  say  that  what  was  required  for 
the  conversion  of  infidel  nations  was 
the  organisation  of  missions  on  a  large 
scale.  There  were  required  missions 
which,  by  the  abundance  of  their  re- 
sources and  the  number  of  their  la- 
bourers, might  be  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  object  Observe 
that  the  distances  are  immense,  that 
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the  nations  by  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  fHvlne  Word  heard  are 
dispersed  in  many  countries,  and  live 
nnder  the  influence  of  laws,  prejudices, 
and  climates  the  most  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel    To  make  head 
against  such  vast  wants  and  surmount 
such  great  difficulties,  there  was  re* 
quired  a  perfect  inundation  of  mis- 
sionaries ;  without  whom  the  result 
would  remain  doubtful,  the  existence 
of  religious  establishments  very  pre- 
carious, and  the  oouYersion  of  great 
nations  little  probable,  unless  Provi- 
dence interfered  by  one  of  those  pro- 
digies which  change  the  face  of  the 
world  in  an  instant..  Now  Providence 
does  not  renew  these  prodigies  every 
moment;  sometimes  He  does  not  even 
accord  them  to  the  most  ardent  sup- 
plications of  the  Saints. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete'  idea  of 
what  took  place  in  the  latter  ages,  let 
us  pay  attention  to  what  exists.  W hat 
is  wanting  to  infidel  nations  ?  What 
is  the  incessant  cry  of  the  zealous 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  ?  Do  we 
not  constantly  hear  lamentations  on 
the  small  number  of  the  labourers, 
and  on  the  scanty  resources  which 
are  devoted  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
missionaries?  Is  not  this  penury  of 
resources,  the  cause  of  the  associations 
now  formed  among  the  Catholics  of 
Europe? 

The  organisation  of  missions  on  a 
large  scale  would  have  been  realised 
if  Protestantism  had  not  come  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  nations  of  Europe,  the 
privileged  children  of  Providence,  had 
the  obligation  and  showed  a  decided 
will  to  procure  for  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  a  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  faith.  Unhappily  this  faith 
was  weakened  in  Europe,  it  was  given 
up  to  the  caprices  of  human  reason, 
and  henceforth  what  had  before  been 
of  easy  execution  became  impossible. 
Providence,  who  had  permitted  the 
deplorable  disaster  of  the  schism,  per- 
mits also  to  be  deferred  to  a  more 
remote  period  the  happy  day  when 
the  benighted  nations  shall  enter  in. 
great  numbers  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church. 


But  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  ^eal  of  the  Catholicism  of  our 
time  is  not  that  of  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  which  have  prevented  the 
conversion  of  infidel  nations.  I  will 
not  make  a  long  comparison  on  this 
point ;  I  will  not  say  all  that  might 
oe  said ;  I  will  content  myself  with 
making  an  observation  which  will  re-^ 
move  the  difficulty  at  once.  Our  Di- 
vme  Saviour,  in  order  to  send  His 
disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel,  wished 
that  they  should  abandon  all  they  had 
and  follow  Him.  The  same  Saviour, 
revealing  to  us  the  infallible  sig^  of 
true  charity,  tells  us  that  there  is  no- 
thing grater  than  to  give  one's  life 
for  one's  brethren.  The  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries of  the  three  last  centuries 
have  renounced  all,  have  abandoned 
their  country,  their  families,  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  all  that  can  engage 
the  heart  of  man  on  earthy  they  have 
gone  to  seek  the  infidels  amid  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  and  they 
have  sealed  with  their  blood,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  their  ardour  for 
the  conversion  of  their  brethren  and 
for  the  salvation  oi  souls.  I  believe  . 
that  such  missionaries  are  worthy  of 
succeeding  to  those  of  the  first  ages, 
of  the  Church  ;  all  declamations  and 
calumnies  are  impotent  before  the 
triumphant  evidence  of  facts.  The-. 
Chur^  of  the  early  ages  would  be 
honoured,  like  that  of  our  times,  by 
a  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the  martyrs 
of  Japan. 

We  have  spoken,  also,  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  missionaries.  The  Church 
had  a  wonderful  fecundity  for  the 
conversion  of  the  ancient  and  bar- 
barian world.  At  her  first  appear- 
ance, the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  multitude  of  prodigies,, 
supplied  for  the  numbers,  and  multi- 
plied the  servants  of  God.  Nations 
of  different  languages,  listening  to  the* 
same  discourse,  heard  it  at  the  same 
time  each  one  in  his  own  tongue;  but 
after  this  first  impulse,  by  which  the 
Almighty  was  pleased  to  confound 
the  powers  of  hell,  things  followed 
the  ordinary  course,  and  a  greater 
number  of  missionaries  were  re(^uired 
for  a  greater  number  of  conversions. 
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The  great  centres  of  faith  and  charity, 
the  niimerouB  churches  of  the  East 
and  West,  furnished  in  abundance 
the  apostolic  men  necessary  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  ;  and  this 
sacred  amy  had  a  powerful  reserve 
at  hand  ready  to  make  up  its  defi- 
ciencies when  sickness,  fatigues,  and 
martyrdom  had  thinned  its  ranks. 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  this  great 
movement ;  but  Rome,  in  order  to 

five  the  impulse,  had  need  neither  of 
eets  ready  to  transport  the  holy  colo- 
nies to  many  thousand  places,  nor  of 
^reat  treasures  to  support  missionaries 
ui  desert  regions  and  countries  alto- 
gether unknown.  When  the  mission- 
ary, prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  asked  Ids  apostolical 
benediction,  the  holy  father  conld 
fend  him  in  peace  with  his  pastoral 
staff  alone;  he  knew  that  the  Gospel 
envoy  was  about  to  traverse  Christian 
countries,  and  that  even  in  idola- 
trous lands  he  would  not  be  far  from 
princes  already  converted,  from  bi- 
shops, priests,  and  faithful  nations ; 
none  of  whom  would  refuse  succour 
to  him  who  went  to  sow  the  Divine 
Word  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
I  leave  the  reflections  which  I  have 
|ust  made  on  the  injury  done  to  the 
influence  of  Europe  by  the  schism  of 
IVotestantism,  with  confidence  to  the 
j^udgment  of  thinking  men.  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  this  influence 
thereby  receiveda  terrible  blow.  With- 
out the  fatal  event  of  the  16th  century, 
the  condition  of  the  world  would  now 
be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  I 
may,  no  doubt,  delude  myself  in  some 
degree  on  this  point ;  but  I  will  ap- 
peal to  simple  good  sense  whether  it 
is  not  true,  that  unity  of  action,  of 
principles  and  of  views,  the  combina- 
tion of  resources,  and  the  association 
of  agents,  are  not  in  all  things  the 
secret  of  success,  and  the  surest  gua- 
rantee for  a  happy  result.  I  will  then 
ask  whether  Protestantism  did  not 
break  this  unity,  render  this  combi- 
nation impossible,  and  this  association 
impracticable  ?  Are  not  these  facts 
indisputable,  as  clear  as  the  light  of 
day  ?  These  facts  are  recent — they 
are  of  yesterday ;  what  is  their  con- 
sequence ?  what  deduction  should  be 


drawn  from  them?  Let  impartiality^ 
good  sense,  and  mere  common  sense, 
answer  me,  if  they  be  only  accom- 
panied by  good  faith. 

To  every  thinking  man  it  is  evident 
that  Europe  is  not  what  she  would 
have  been  without  the  appearance  of 
Protestantism;  and  certainly  it  is  not 
less  evident,  that  the  results  of  its 
civilising  influence  on  the  world  have 
not  answered  the  promises  of  the  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let 
Protestants  boast  of  having  given  a 
new  direction  to  European  civilisa- 
tion ;  let  them  vaunt  of  having  en- 
feebled the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Popes,  by  removing  millions  of  souls 
from  the  sacred  fold ;  let  them  glory 
in  having  destroyed  the  religious  or- 
ders in  countries  subject  to  their  do- 
minion— of  having  broken  in  pieces  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  thrown 
the  Bible  in  the  midst  of  ignorant 
crowds,  with  the  assurance  that,  to 
understand  the  sacred  volume,  pri- 
vate inspiration  or  the  judgment  of 
natural  reason  was  enough ;  yet  it 
is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  disap- 
peared among  them,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  a  centre  whence  great 
efforts  may  proceed,  that  they  are 
without  a  guide,  wandering  like  a 
flock  without  a  shepherd,  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  unable 
to  bring  forth  the  least  of  those  great 
works  which  Catholicity  has  produced, 
and  still  produces,  in  such  abundance; 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  by  their 
eternal  disputes,  their  calumnies,  their 
attacks  upon  the  dogmas  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  they  have  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  hold  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence — to  contend  for 
three  centuries,  depriving  her  of  the 
precious  time  and  means  which  she 
would  have  used  to  complete  the  great 
projects  intended  by  her,  and  already 
so  happily  begun.  Is  it  a  merit  to 
divide  men,  to  provoke  discord,  to 
excite  wars,  to  change  brother  na- 
tions into  enemies,  to  convert  the 
great  family-party  of  nations  into  an 
arena  for  rancorous  strife  ?  Is  it  a 
merit  to  throw  discredit  on  the  mis- 
sionaries who  go  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  infidel  nations — to  plcu^e  all 
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hnaginable  obstacles  in  their  way — 
to  employ  every  means  to  render  their 
zeal  useless,  and  their  charity  without 
result?  If,  indeed,  aU  this  be  a  merit, 
then  I  acknowledge  that  this  merit 
belongs  to  Protestantism  ;  but  if  all 
this  be  disastrous,  and  injurious  to 
humanity,  it  is  Protestantism  which 
must  be  responsible  for  it. 

When  Luther  said  that  he  was 
charged  with  a  high  mission,  he 
spoke  the  truth,  but  a  fearful  and 
alarming  truth,  and  one  which  he  did 
not  understand.  The  sins  of  nations 
sometimes  fill  up  the  measure  of  the 
patience  of  the  Most  High.  The  sound 
of  human  offences  mounts  to  heaven, 
and  calls  for  vengeance ;  the  Eternal, 
in  His  fearful  anger,  sends  down  a 
look  of  fire  upon  the  earth ;  then 
strikes  the  fatal  hour  in  His  secret 
and  infinite  resolves,  and  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  is  to  cover  the  world 
with  mourning  and  desolation,  ap- 
pears. As  the  cataracts  of  heaven 
were  formerly  opened  to  sweep  the 
human  race  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
so  are  the  calamities  which  the  God 
of  vengeance  holds  in  reserve  for  the 
day  of  His  anger,  poured  forth  from 
their  urn  and  scattered  over  the  worl<i. 
The  son  of  perdition  raises  his  voice  ; 
that  moment  is  marked  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  catastrophe.  The  spi- 
rit of  evil  moves  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  globe,  bearing  on  his  sable 
pinions  the  echo  of  that  ominous 
voice.  An  incomprehensible  giddi- 
ness takes  possession  of  men's  heads ; 
the  nations  have  eyes,  and  see  not; 
they  have  ears,  and  ear  not;  in  their 
delirium,  the  most  frightAil  preci- 
pices appear  to  them  smooth,  peace- 
ful, and  fiowery  paths;  they  call  good 
evil,  and  evil  good;  they  drink  with 
feverish  eagerness  of  the  poisoned 
cup ;  forgetfulness  of  all  tne  past, 
ingratitu<&  for  all  benefits,  seize  all 
minds ;  the  work  of  the  genius  of  evil 
is  consummated;  the  prince  of  the  re- 
bellious spirits  may  again  bury  him- 
self in  his  empire  of  darkness ;  and 
the  human  race  has  learnt  by  a  ter- 
rible lesson,  that  the  indignation  of 
the  Most  High  is  not  to  be  provoked 
with  impunity. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

THE   JESUITS. 

As  I  am  treating  of  religious  institu- 
tions, I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence 
that  celebrated  order  which,  from  the 
first  years  of  its  existence,  assumed 
the  stature  of  a  colossus,  and  employ- 
ed all  a  giant's  strength ;  that  order 
which  perished  without  having  felt 
decay  ;  which  followed  the  conunon 
course  of  others,  neither  in  its  foun- 
dation, nor  in  its  development,  nor 
even  in  its  fall ;  that  order  of  which  it 
is  truly  and  correctly  said,  that  it  had 
neither  infancy  nor  old  age.  It  is 
clear  that  I  speak  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  the  Jesuits.  The  name  alone 
will  be  enough  to  alarm  a  certain 
class  of  readers ;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  tranquillise  them,  I  will  say, 
that  I  do  not  here  imdertake  to  write 
an  apology  for  the  Jesuits;  this  task 
does  not  belong  to  the  character  of 
my  work ;  moreover,  others  have  un- 
dertaken it,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  what  is  well  known. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  call  to  mind 
the  religious  institutions,  the  religi- 
ous, political,  and  literary  history  of 
Europe,  during  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, without  meeting  the  Jesuits  at 
every  step ;  we  cannot  travel  in  the 
most  distant  countries,  traverse  un- 
known seas,  visit  the  most  remote 
lands,  or  penetrate  the  most  frightfal 
deserts,  without  finding  every  where 
under  our  feet  some  memorials  of  the 
Jesuits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not look  at  our  libraries  without  im- 
mediately remarking  the  writings  of 
some  Jesuits.  Since  this  is  the  case, 
even  those  among  our  readers  who 
have  the  greatest  horror  of  them, 
ought  to  pardon  us  for  fixing  our 
attention  for  a  moment  on  this  in- 
stitute which  has  filled  the  world  with 
its  name.  Even  if  we  were  to  attach 
no  importance  to  their  modern  revi- 
val, and  to  regard  their  present  exist- 
ence and  their  probable  future  as  un- 
worthy of  examination,  it  would  still 
be  altogether  inexcusable  not  to  speak 
of  them,  at  least  as  a  historical  fact. 
To  pass  them  over  in  silence,  would 
be  to  imitate  those  ignorant  and  hearts 
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less  trayellers,  who,  with  stupid  in- 
difference, tread  under  foot  the  most 
interesting  ruins  and  the  most  valu- 
able remains. 

When  we  study  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits,  this  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance is  apparent :  they  have 
existed  only  for  a  few  years,  if  com- 
pared with  the  duration  of  other  reli- 
gious bodies,  and  yet  there  is  no  reli- 
gious order  which  has  been  the  object 
of  such  keen  animosity.  From  their 
origin,  they  have  had  numerous  ene- 
mies ;  never  have  they  been  free  from 
them,  neither  in  their  prosperity  and 
greatness,  nor  in  their  fall,  nor  even 
after  it ;  never  has  their  persecution 
ceased;  we  should  rather  say,  never 
has  the  animosity  with  which  they 
have  been  pursuea  ceased.  Since  their 
re-appearance,  men  have  constantly 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  tkem ;  they  trem- 
ble lest  they  should  resume  tliieir  an- 
cient power ;  the  splendour  which  is 
reflected  on  them  by  the  recollections 
of  their  brilliant  history  renders  them 
visible  every  where,  and  augments  the 
fears  of  their  enemies.  How  many 
men  among  us  are  more  alarmed  at 
the  foundation  of  a  Jesuits'  college 
than  at  an  irruption  of  Cossacks ! 
There  is,  therefore,  something  very 
singular  and  extraordinary  in  diis  in- 
stitute, since  it  excites  the  public  at- 
tention in  so  high  a  degree,  and  its 
mere  name  disconcerts  its  enemies. 
Hen  do  not  despise  the  Jesuits,  but 
they  fear  them ;  sometimes  they  at- 
tempt to  throw  ridicule  on  them;  but 
when  that  weapon  is  employed  against 
them,  it  is  felt  that  he  who  wields  it 
is  not  sufficiently  calm  to  use  it  with 
success.  In  vain  does  he  attempt  to 
affect  contempt ;  through  the  aflecta- 
tion  every  one  can  perceive  disquietude 
and  anxiety.  .It  is  immediately  seen 
that  he  who  attacks  does  not  believe 
himself  to  be  opposed  to  insignificant 
adversaries.  His  bile  is  excited,  his 
sallies  become  checked,  his  words, 
steeped  in  a  fearfid  bitterness,  fall 
from  his  mouth  like  drops  from  a  poi- 
soned cup ;  it  is  clear  that  he  takes 
the  affair  to  heart,  and  does  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  joke.  We  fancy 
we  hear  him  say  to  himself,  "  Every 
thing  affecting  the  Jesuits  is  extremely 


grave;  there  is  no  playing  with  these 
men — no  regard,  no  indulgence,  no 
moderation  of  any  kind ;  it  is  neces- 
sary always  to  treat  them  with  rig- 
our, harshness,  and  detestati(Mi ;  with 
them,  the  least  negligence  may  become 
fatal" 

Unless  I  am  much  deceived,  this  is 
the  best  demonstration  which  can  be 
given  of  the  eminent  merit  of  the  Je- 
suits. It  must  be  the  same  with  classes 
and  corporations  as  with  individuals — 
very  extraordinary  merit  necessarily 
excites  numerous  enemies,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  such  merit  is  always 
envied,  and  very  often  dreaded.  In 
order  to  know  the  real  cause  of  this 
implacable  hatred  against  them,  it 
is  enough  to  consider  who  are  their 
principid  enemies.  We  know  that  the 
Protestants  and  the  infidels  figure 
there  in  the  first  rank;  in  the  second 
we  remark  the  men  who,  with  more 
or  less  clearness  and  resolution,  show 
themselves  but  little  attached  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  Both, 
in  their  natred  against  Uie  Jesuits,  are 
guided  by  a  very  rare  instinct,  for 
truly  they  have  never  met  with  a  more 
redoubtable  adversary.  This  reflection 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  sincere 
.Qatholics,  who,  for  one  cause  or  an- 
other, entertain  unjust  prejudices. 
When  we  have  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  merit  and  conduct  of  a  man, 
it  is  very  often  a  sure  means  of  decid- 
ing between  contrary  opinions  to  in- 
quire who  are  his  enemies. 

When  we  fix  our  attention  on  the 
institute  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  time 
of  its  foundation,  on  the  rapidity  and 
greatness  of  its  progress,  we  find  the 
important  truth  which  I  have  before 
pointed  out  more  and  more  confirmed, 
viz.  that  the  Catholic  Church,  with 
wonderful  fruitfulness,  always  fur- 
nishes an  idea  worthy  of  her  to  meet 
all  the  necessities  which  arise.  Pro- 
testantism opposed  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines with  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
knowledge  and  learnmg ;  the  icUit  of 
human  literature,  the  knowledge  of 
languages,  the  taste  for  the  models  of 
antiq^uity,  were  all  employed  against 
religion  with  a  constancy  and  ardour 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Incredible 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  pon- 
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tificftl  ftathority ;  when  thej  could  not 
destroy  it,  they  attempted  at  least  to 
weaken  and  discredit  it.  The  evil 
spread  with  fearfiil  rapidity;  themor> 
tal  poison  already  circulated  in  the 
veins  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
European  nations:  the  contagion  be- 
gan to  be  propagated 'even  in  coun- 
tries which  had  remained  faithful  to 
the  truth.  To  complete  the  misfortune, 
schism  and  heresy,  traversing  the  seas, 
corrupted  the  iaith  of  the  simple  neo- 
phytes of  the  New  World.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  such  a  crisis  ?  Could 
such  g^reat  evils  be  remedied  by  or- 
dinary means?  Was  it  possible  to 
make  head  against  such  great  and  im- 
minent perils  by  employing  common 
arms  ?  Was  it  not  proper  to  make 
some  on  purpose  for  such  a  struegle, 
to  temper  the  cuirass  and  shield,  to 
fit  them  for  this  new  kind  of  warfare, 
in  order  that  the  cause  of  truth  might 
not  appear  in  the  new  arena  under 
fiital  disadvantages  ?  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Jesuits 
was  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
that  their  institute  was  the  solution 
of  the  problem  ? 

The  spirit  of  the  coming  aees  was 
essentially  one  of  scientific  and  uterary 
progress.  The  Jesuits  were  aware  of 
this  truth;  they  perfectly  understood 
it. 

It  was  necessary  to  advance  with 
rapidity,  and  never  to  remain  behind: 
this  the  new  institute  does;  it  takes 
the  lead  in  all  sciences;  it  allows  none 
to  anticipate  it.  Men  study  the  ori- 
ental languages ;  they  produce  great 
works  on  the  Bible ;  they  search  the 
books  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  mon- 
uments of  tradition  and  of  the  eccle- 
siastical decisions :  in  the  midst  of 
this  great  activity,  the  Jesuits  are  at 
their  posts;  many  supereminent  works 
issue  from  their  colleges.  The  taste 
for  dogmatical  controversy  is  spread 
over  flul  Europe ;  many  schools  pre- 
senre  and  love  the  scholastic  discus- 
sions: inmiortal  works  of  controversy 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
at  the  same  time  that  the^  yield  to 
none  in  skill  and  penetration  in  the 
schools.  The  mathematics,  astrono- 
my, all  the  natural  sciences,  make 
great  progr?S9 ;  learned  societies  are 


formed  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  to 
cultivate  and  encouraee  them :  in  these 
societies  the  Jesuits  figure  in  the  first 
rank.  The  spirit  of  time  is  naturally 
dissolv^it:  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits 
is  interiorly  armed  against  dissolution ; 
in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  its  course, 
it  advances  in  a  compact  order,  like 
the  mass  of  a  powerful  army.  The 
errors,  the  eternal  disputes,  tne  mul- 
titude of  the  new  opinions,  even  the 
progress  of  the  sciences,  by  exciting 
men^s  minds,  give  a  fatal  inconstancy 
to  the  human  intellect — an  impetuous 
whirlwind,  agitating  and  stirring  up 
all  thin^,  carries  them  away.  The 
order  of  the  Jesuits  appears  in  the 
midst  of  this  whirlwind,  but  it  par- 
takes neither  of  its  inconstancy  nor 
of  its  variabUity;  it  pursues  its  career 
without  losing  itseli ;  and  while  only 
irregularis  and  vacillation  are  seen 
among  its  adversaries,  it  advances  with 
a  sure  step,  tefiding  towards  its  ob- 
ject, like  a  planet  which  performs  its 
orbit  accoraing  to  fixed  laws.  The 
authority  of  the  Pope,  assailed  with 
animosity  by  the  Protestants,  was  in- 
directly attacked  by  others  with  stra- 
tagem and  dissimulation;  the  Jesuits 
showed  themselves  faithfally  attached 
to  that  authority;  they  defend  it  wher- 
ever it  is  threatened;  like  vigilant 
sentinels,  they  constantly  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  Catholic  unity. 
Their  knowledge,  influence,  and  riches 
never  affect  their  profound  subijpssion 
to  the  authority  of  the  Popes — a  sub- 
mission which  ever  was  their  distinc- 
tive characteristic.  In  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  new  countries 
in  the  east  and  west,  a  taste  for  travel- 
liug,for  observing  distant  countries,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered nations,  was  developed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Jesuits,  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  while  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  uie  nations,  do  not  forget 
the  study  of  the  thousand  things  which 
can  interest  cultivated  Europe ;  and 
at  their  return  from  their  ngantic 
expeditions,  they  are  seen  to  aSd  their 
valuable  treasures  to  the  common  fund 
of  modem  science. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  Protestants  have  been  so  violent 
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against  an  institute  in  which  they 
found  so  terrible  an  enemy;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  there  any  thing 
more  natural  than  to  see  all  the  other 
enemies  of  religion,  enemies  some 
wholly  unmasked  and  some  partially 
disguised,  make  common  cause  with 
the  Protestants  on  this  point  ?  The 
Jesuits  were  a  wall  of  brass  against 
the  assaults  upon  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
it  was  resolved  to  undermine  and  over- 
turn this  rampart ;  they  succeeded  in 
the  end.  Very  few  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  already  the  miemory  of  the  great 
crimes  which  were  imputed  to  them 
was  effaced  by  the  ravages  of  an  unex- 
ampled revolution.  The  men  of  good 
faitn,  whose  excessive  confidence  has 
believed  perfidious  calumnies,  may  be 
convinced  that  the  riches,  knowledge, 
influence,  and  the  pretended  ambition 
of  the  Jesuits  would  never  have  been 
as  fatal  as  the  triumph  of  their  ene- 
mies ;^ese  religious  men  would  never 
uirorie  or  cut  off  the 
j,.v^  j^^.j^ihead  of  a  king  on  the  scaffold. 

M.  Guizot,  when  throwing  a  glance 
over  European  civilisation,  necessarily 
encountered  the  Jesuits  ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  done 
them  the  justice  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  After  having  .lamented  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation and  the  narrow  spirit  which 
guided  it,  after  having  confessed  that 
the  Catholics  knew  very  well  what 
they  did  and  what  they  wished,  and 
that  they  acted  up  to  the  principles  of 
their  conduct  and  avowed  all  their 
consequences,  M.  Guizot  declares  that 
there  never  was  a  more  consistent  go- 
vernment than  that  of  Rome,  and  that 
the  court  of  Rome,  always  having  a 
fixed  idea,  has  known  how  to  pursue  a 
consistent  and  regular  line  of  conduct ; 
he  extols  the  strength  which  results 
from  a  fuU  knowledge  of  what  one 
does  and  what  one  wishes  ;  he  shows 
the  advantage  of  a  settled  design,  and 
of  the  complete  and  absolute  adoption 
of  a  principle  and  system ;  that  is  to 
say,  ne  makes  a  brilliant  panegyric 
on,  and  a  powerful  apology  for,  the 
Catholic  Cnurch.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Guizot  finds  the  Jesuits  in  his  way, 
and  unworthy  as  it  is  of  such  a  mind 


as  his,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  just 
renown,  has  no  need  of  burning  in- 
cense before  vulgar  prejudices  or  mean 
passions,  he  attempts,  in  passing,  to 
throw  a  reproach  upon  them.  "  Every 
one  knows,"  says  M.  Guizot,  ^  that 
the  principal  power  instituted  to  con- 
tend against  the  religious  revolution 
was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Throw 
a  glance  over  their  history;  they  have 
failed  every  where;  wherever  they 
have  inter&red  to  any  extent,  they 
have  brought  misfortune  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  have  engaged.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  destrojred  kines,  in 
Spain  nations."  M.  Guizot  had  just 
told  us  of  the  superiority  which  is  ob- 
tained over  an  adversary  by  regular 
and  consistent  conduct,  by  the  com- 
plete and  absolute  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  by  a  fixed  idea ;  as  a  proof 
of  all  this  he  showed  us  the  Jesuits, 
he  exhibited  to  us  in  them  the  ex- 
pression of  the  system  of  the  Church; 
and  behold,  without  any  explanation, 
if  not  without  a  motive,  the  writer 
suddenly  changes  his  course  ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  which  he  has 
just  praised  disappear  from  his  eyes ; 
for  those  who  follow  this  system,  that 
is  the  Jesuits  themselves,  fail  every 
where,  and  every  where  bring  mis- 
fortunes on  the  cause  which  they  em- 
brace. How  can  such  assertions  be 
reconciled  ?  The  credit,  influence,  and 
sagacity  of  the  Jesuits  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  reproach  against 
them  was,  of  having  extended  their 
views  too  far,  of  having  conceived  am- 
bitious plans,  and  obtained  by  their 
skill  a  aecided  ascendency  in  all  the 
places  where  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
in?  entrance ;  the  Protestants  them- 
selves have  openly  confessed  that  the 
Jesuits  were  their  most  redoubtable 
adversaries ;  it  was  always  thought 
that  the  foundation  of  the  order  had 
an  immense  result,  and  now  we  learn 
from  M.  Guizot,  that  the  Jesuits  have 
always  every  where  failed;  that  their 
support,  far  from  being  a  great  suc- 
cour, always  brought  fatality  and  mis- 
fortune to  the  cause  of  which  they 
declared  themselves  the  advocates.  If 
they  were  such  fatal  servants,  why 
were  their  services  sought  with  so 
much  eagerness  ?  If  they  always  con- 
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dncted  aflairs  so  ill,  why  haye  the 
most  important  ones  in  the  end  fallen 
into  their  hands  ?  Adversaries  so  fool- 
ish or  so  unfortunate  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  excited  in  the  enemies' 
camp  so  much  clamour  as  was  raised 
at  their  approach. 

**  In  England  the  Jesuits  have  de- 
stroyed kings,  in  Spain  nations." 
Nothing  is  easier  than  these  bold 
strokes  of  the  pen;  the  whole  of  a 
great  history  is  traced  in  a  single 
line,  and  an  infinity  of  facts,  grouped 
and  confounded,  are  made  to  pass 
under  the  eves  of  the  reader  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning;  the  eye  has  not 
even  time  to  look  at  them,  still  less  to 
analyse  them  as  would  be  necessary. 
M.  Guizot  should  have  devoted  some 
phrases  to  prove  his  assertion;  he 
should  have  stated  the  facts,  and 
pointed  out  the  reason  on  which  he 
builds,  when  he  affirms  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  has  had  so  fatal 
an  efiect.  With  respect  to  the  kings 
of  England  hereto  Doldly  sacrificed, 
I  cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  religious  and  political  revolutions 
which  have  agitated  and  desolated 
the  three  kingdoms  for  two  centuries 
after  the  schism  of  Henry  VIII. 
These  revolutions,  in  their  unmense 
circle,  have  presented  very  different 
phases;  disfigured  and  perverted  by 
the  Protestants,  who  have  that  deci- 
sive, if  not  convincing,  argument,  suc- 
cess, in  their  favour,  they  have  made 
some  men  of  little  reflection  believe 
that  the  disasters  of  England  were  in 
great  part  due  to  the  imprudence  of 
the  Catholics,  and,  as  an  indispensable 
coroUaiy,  to  the  pretended  intrigues 
of  the  «fesuits.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
Catholic  movement  which  England 
has  witnessed  for  half  a  century,  and 
the  ?reat  works  which  every  day  carry 
on  the  restoration  of  Catholicity,  will 
at  last  disperse  the  calumnies  by  which 
our  faith  has  been  stigmatised.  Be- 
fore long,  the  history  of  the  three  last 
centuries  will  be  restored  as  it  ought, 
and  the  truth  will  appear  in  its  true 
light.  This  observation  relieves  me 
from  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
details  on  the  subject  of  the  first  as- 
sertion of  M.  Guizot;  but  I  must  not 
leave  without  reply  what  he  so  gra- 


tuitously affirms  on  the  subject  of 
Spain. 

"The  Jesuits  have  destroyed  na- 
tions in  Spain,"  sap  M.  Guizot.  I 
wish  that  the  publicist  had  explained 
to  us  to  what  great  disaster  he  al- 
luded. To  what  period  does  he  al- 
lude? I  have  examined  our  history, 
and  I  do  not  find  this  destruction 
which  was  caused  by  the  Jesuits;  I 
cannot  imagine  whereon  the  historian 
fixed  his  eyes  when  he  pronounced 
these  words.  Nevertheless  the  anti- 
thesis between  Spain  and  England, 
between  nations  and  kings,  leuls  us 
to  suspect  that  M.  Guizot  alluded  to 
the  shipwreck  of  political  liberty;  we 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other 
better-founded  or  more  legitimate  in- 
terpretation. But  then  a  new  diffi- 
culty presents  itself:  how  can  we  be- 
lieve that  a  man  so  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  history,  composing  & 
course  of  lectures  which  is  particu-< 
larly  devoted  to  the  general  history 
of  European  civilisation,  should  fall 
into  a  palpable  error, — should  com- 
mit an  unpardonable  anachronism? 
Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ments of  publicists  on  the  causea 
which  have  produced  the  loss  of  li- 
berty in  Spain,  and  on  the  important 
events  of  the  days  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  of  Philippe  le  Beau,  of 
Jeanne  la  Folle,  and  the  regency  of 
Cisneros,  all  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  War  of  the  Commons  wa& 
the  critical  moment,  decisive  of  the 
liberty  of  Spain;  all  are  agreed  that 
the  two  parties  played  their  last  stake 
at  that  time,  and  that  the  battle  of 
Villalar  and  the  punishment  of  Pa- 
dilla,  by  confirming  and  increasing 
the  royal  power,  destroyed  the  last 
hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  ancient 
liberties.  Well,  the  battle  of  Villalar 
was  fought  in  1521 ;  at  that  time  the 
Jesuits  did  not  even  exist,  and  St.  Ig- 
natius, their  founder,  was  still  a  bril- 
liant knight,  battling  like  a  hero  under 
the  walls  of  Paiupeluna.  To  this  there 
is  no  reply;  all  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence are  unable  to  enace  these 
oates. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Cortes  met  more  or  less  often  and  with 
more  or  less  influence,  above  tdl  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Arag(m;  but  it  is  as  clear 
as  dajlis^ht  that  the  rojal  power  had 
every  thing  under  its  domination,  that 
nothing  could  resist  it;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate attempt  of  the  Aragonese,  at 
the  time  of  the  affair  of  Don  Antonio 
Perez,  sufficiently  shows  that  there 
existed  at  that  time  no  remains  of 
ancient  liberty  which  .could  oppose 
the  will  of  kings.  Some  years  after 
the  War  of  the  Commons,  Charles  V. 
gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Cortes 
of  Castille,  by  excluding  from  it  the 
clerrv  and  the  nobles,  to  leave  only 
the  Estamento  de  Procuradores,  a  fee- 
ble rampart  i^ainst  the  exi^ncies, 
against  the  aU-powerful  attempts,  of 
a  monarch  on  whose  dominions  the 
sun  never  set  This  exclusion  took 
place  in  1538,  at  the  time  when  St 
Ignatitts  was  still  occupied  with  the 
foundation  of  his  order;  the  Jesuits, 
therefore,  could  hare  had  no  influence 
therein. 

Still  more,  the  Jesuits,  after  Uieir 
establishment  in  Spain,  never  em- 
ployed their  influence  against  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  From  their 
pulpits  they  dia  not  teach  doctrines 
&vourable  to  despotism;  if  they  re- 
minded the  people  of  their  duties,  they 
also  reminded  kings  of  theirs;  if  they 
wished  the  rights  of  monarchs  to  be 
respected,  they  would  not  allow  those  i 
of  tne  people  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
To  prove  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
read  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  of 
that  time  on  questions  of  public  law. 
**  The  Jesuits,"  says  M.  Guizot,  ♦*  were 
called  to  contend  against  the  general 
course  of  events,  against  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  civilisation,  against 
the  liberty  of  the  human  mind/'  If 
the  general  course  of  events  is  no- 
thing b«t  the  course  of  Protestantism, 
if  the  development  of  Protestantism  is 
the  development  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion, if  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind 
consists  only  in  the  fatal  pride,  in  the 
mad  independence  which  the  pretend- 
ed reformers  communicated  to  it,  then 
nothing  is  more  true  than  the  asser- 
tion of  the  publicist;  but  if  the  pre- 
servation of^  Catholicism  is  a  fact  of 
any  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
if  her  iMuence  during  tne  last  three 


centuries  has  amounted  to  any  thing, 
if  the  reigns  of  Charles  Y.,  Philip  IL, 
of  Louis  XIV.,  do  not  deserve  to 
be  effaced  from  modem  history,  and 
if  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  that 
immense  counterpoise  to  which  was 
owing  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  re- 
ligions ;  in  fine,  if  the  faith  of  Des- 
cartes, of  Malebranche,  of  Boasuet, 
and  Fenelon,  can  make  a  dignified 
appearance  in  the  picture  of  modem 
civilisation,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  Jesuits,  when  intr^idly 
defending  Catholicity,  could  be  strt^- 
gling  against  the  general  course  of 
events,  against  the  development  of 
modem  civilisation,  and  against  the 
freedom  of  human  Ihoug^. 

After  having  made  Skis  first  false 
step,  M.  Giiisot  continues  to  slip  in 
a  deplond>le  manner.  I  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
the  following  evident  contradictions: 
**  With  the  Jesuits,  there  is  no  ^lat^ 
no  grandeur.  They  have  performed 
no  brilliant  exploits."  The  publicist 
entirely  forgets  what  he  has  just  ad- 
vanced, or  rather  he  directly  retracts 
it,  when  he  adds,  a  few  lines  further, 
"And  yet,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  have  had  grandeur ;  a 
grand  idea  belongs  to  their  names,  to 
their  influence,  and  to  their  history. 
It  is  because  they  knew  what  they 
did,  and  what  they  vnshed ;  it  is  be- 
cause they  had  a  clear  and  full  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  on  which  they 
acted,  and  of  the  end  towards  which 
they  tended;  that  is  to  say,  because 
they  have  had  grandeur  of  thoi^ht 
and  of  wilL^  Is  genius  in  its  vastest 
enterprises,  in  the  realisation  of  its 
most  gigantic  projects,  any  thin? 
more  thui  a  grand  idea  and  a  grand 
intention?  The  mind  conceives,  the 
will  executes ;  this  fashions  the  model, 
that  makes  die  application;  if  there 
be  grandeur  in  the  model  and  in  the 
appucation,  how  can  the  whole  work 
fail  to  be  grand? 

Pursuing  the  «task  of  lowering  the 
Jesuits,  Id.  Guizot  makes  a  parallel 
between  them  and  the  Protestants; 
he  confounds  ideas  in  such  a  way, 
and  so  far  forgets  the  nature  of  things, 
that  one  would  hardly  believe  it,  if 
the  words  themselves  did  not  prove  it 
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beyond  a  doubt.  Forgetting  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  terms  of  a  com- 
parison should  not  be  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind,  whidi  renders  all  com- 
parison impossible,  M.  GuLsot,  com- 
pares a  rel^ous  institute  with  whole 
nations;  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  reproach 
the  Jesuits  with  not  haying  raised  the 
people  en  masse,  and  with  not  haying 
changed  the  form  and  condition  of 
states.  This  is  the  passage:  *'  They 
haye  acted  in  subterraneous,  darK, 
and  inferior  ways ;  in  ways  which 
were  not  at  all  apt  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination, or  to  conciliate  for  them 
&at  public  interest  which  attaches 
itself  to  great  things,  whateyer  may 
be  their  principle  and  end.  The  party 
against  which  they  contended,  on  the' 
contrary,  not  only  conquered,  but 
conquered  with  iclat;  it  has  done 
great  things  and  by  great  means;  it 
has  aroused  nations;  it  has  filled  Eu- 
rope with  great  men;  it  has  changed 
the  form  and  the  lot  of  nations  in  the 
face  of  day.  In  a  word,  all  has  been 
against  the  Jesuits,  both  fortune  and 
appearances/'  Without  intending  to 
olfend  M.  Guizot,  let  us  ayow,  mat 
for  the  honour  of  his  logic,  one  would 
desire  to  efface  from  his  writingssuch 
phrases  as  we  haye  just  read.  What! 
ought  the  Jesuits  to  haye  put  the  na- 
tions in  motion,  made  them  arise  en 
masse,  and  changed  the  form  and  con- 
dition of  states?  Would  they  not 
haye  been  extraordinary  religious 
men,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
such  things?  It  was  said  of  the  Je- 
suits, that  &ey  had  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, and  that  they  attempted  to  rule 
the  world;  and  now  they  are  com- 
pared with  l^eir  adyersanes,  in  order 
to  throw  it  in  their  faces  that  the 
latter  haye  oyerturned  the  world;  a 
distinguished  merit,  which  must  haye 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  Jesuits  them- 
selyes.  Incbed  the  Jesuits  haye  neyer 
attempted  to  imitate  their  adyersaries 
on  this  point;  with  respect  to  the 
spirit  of  confusiou  and  boweversementy 
they  joyfully  yield  the  palm  to  those 
to  whom  it  rightly  belongs. 

As  fieur  as  great  men  are  concerned, 
if  the  question  be  with  respect  to  the 
greatness  of  enterprises  which  are  be- 
coming in  a  minister  of  the  God  of 


peace,  then  haye  the  Jesuits  had  this 
kind  of  grandeur  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Whether  it  be  in  the  most  ar- 
duous affairs,  or  in  the  yastest  pro- 
jects in  science  and  literature,  whether 
it  be  in  the  most  distant  missions,  or 
in  the  most  redoubtable  perils,  the 
Jesuits  haye  neyer  remained  behind; 
on  the  contrary,  they  haye  been  seen 
to  display  a  spirit  so  bold  and  enter- 
prising, that  they  haye  thereby  ob- 
tainea  the  most  distinguished  renown. 
If  the  great  men  of  whom  M.  Guizot 
speaks  are  restless  tribunes,  who, 
putting  themselyes  at  the  head  of  an 
ungoyemable  people,  yiolated  the  pub- 
lic peace,  if  they  are  the  Protestant 
warriors  whose  names  haye  shone  in 
the  wars  oi  Germany,  France,'  and 
England,  the  comparison  is  foolish, 
and  has  no  meaning;  for  priests  and 
warriors,  religious  and  tribunes,  are 
so  distinct,  so  different  in  actions  and 
character,  that  to  compare  them  is 
impossible. 

Justice  required  that  in  such  a 
parallel,  where  the  Jesuits  are  taken 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  compari- 
son, the  Protestants  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  other,  unless  the  re- 
formed ministers  are  meant  Eyen 
in  this  latter  case,  the  comparison 
would  not  haye  been  absolutely  exact, 
since,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  differ- 
ences between  the  two  religions,  the 
Jesuits  are  not  found  alone  in  defend- 
ing Catholicity.  The  Church,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  has  had  great 
prelates,  holy  priests,  eminent  savants, 
and  writers  of  the  first  order,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  company  of  Jesus; 
the  Jesuits  were  reckoned  among  the 
principal  athletce,  but  they  were  not 
the  only  ones.  If  it  were  wished 
fairly  to  compare  Protestantism  with 
Catholicity,  it  was  requisite  to  oppose 
Protestant  to  Catholic  nations,  to 
compare  priests  with  priests,  savants 
with  savants,  politicians  with  politi- 
cians, warriors  with  warriors;  to  do 
otherwise,  is  monstrously  to  confound 
names  and  things,  and  to  reckon  too 
much  on  the  Imiited  understandings 
and  excessiye  simplicity  of  hearers 
and  readers.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
method  we  haye  pointed  out  were 
adopted,  Protestantism  would  not  ap- 
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pear  so  brilliant  and  superior  as  the 
publicist  has  exhibited  it  to  us.  The 
Catholics,  as  M.  Guizot  well  knows, 
do  not  yield  to  the  Protestants  in  let- 
ters, in  war,  or  in  political  ability. 
History  is  there;  let  it  be  consulted. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE  FUTURE  OP  RELIGIOUS  INSTITU- 
TIONS.   THEIR  PRESENT  NECESSITY. 

When,  after  having  fixed  our  eyes 
on  the  vast  and  interesting  picture 
which  religious  communities  present 
to  us,  after  having  called  to  mind 
their  origin,  their  varied  forms,  their 
vicissitades  of  poverty  and  riches,  of 
depression  and  prosperity,  of  coldness 
and  of  fervour,  of  relaxation  and  strict 
reform,  we  see  them  still  subsist  and 
arise  anew  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  their  enemies,  we  naturally 
ask  what  will  be  their  future?  their 
past  is  full  of  ^ht;  what  influence 
have  they  not  exerted  in  society,  un- 
der a  thousand  different  aspects,  and 
in  the  thousand  phases  of  society  it- 
self?   Yet  what  spectacle  did  they 
ehow  us  in  modern  times?    On  one 
hand  they  were  weakened,  like  an  old 
wall  which  we  see  ruined  by  the  ef- 
fects of  time;  on  the  otiier,  we  have 
seen  them  suddenly  disappear,  like 
weak  trees  overthrown  by  the  whirl- 
wind.   Moreover,  they  seemed  to  be 
condenmed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age 
without  appeal.    Matter  having  be- 
come suyreme,  extended  its  empire 
on  all  sides,  scarcely  allowing  the 
mind  a  moment  for  reflection  and 
meditation;  industry  and  commerce, 
carrying  bustle  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  an  irreligious  philosophy  against  a 
class  of  men  devoted  to  prayer,  silence, 
and  solitude.  Nevertheless,  facts  every 
day  belie  their  conjectures;  the  hearts 
of  Christians  still  preserve  the  most 
flattering  hopes,  and  these  hopes  are 
strengthened  and  animated  more  and 
more.    The  hand  of  God,  who  carries 
out  His  high  designs,  and  laughs  at 
the  vain  thoughts  of  man,  shows  it- 
self more  and  more  wonderfuL    Phi- 
losophy sees  a  wide  field  for  medita- 


tion open  before  it;  it  anticipates  th6 
probable  future  of  religious  commu- 
nities; it  may  make  conjectures  on 
the  influence  which  is  reserved  for 
them  in  society  for  the  future. 

We  have  already  seen  what  is  the 
real  spirit  of  religious  institutions;  we 
have  found  that  origin  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  history  has 
told  us  that  they  have  arisen  wherever 
she  is  established.    They  have  varied 
in  form,  in  rule,  in  object;  but  the  fact 
has  been  always  the  same.     Thpnce 
we  may  infer,  that  wherever  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  shall  be  preserved,  reli- 
gious  institutions  will  appear  anew 
under  some  form  or  other.  This  prog- 
nostic may  be  made  with  complete  cer- 
tainty; we  do  not  fear  that  time  will 
belie  it.    We  live  in  an  age  steeped 
in  voluptuous  materialism;  interests 
which  are  called  positive,  or,  in  plainer 
terms,  gold  and  pleasure,  have  acquired 
such  an  ascendency,  that  we  may  ap- 
parently fear  to  see  some  societies 
lamentably  retrograde   towards   the 
manners  of  paganism,  towards   that 
period    of  disgrace,  when    religion 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  deifica- 
tion of  matter.    But,  in  the  midst  of 
this  afflicting  picture,  when  the  soul, 
full  of  anguish,  feels  itself  on  the  point 
of  swooning  away,  the  observer  sees 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  yet  dead, 
and  that  lofty  ideas,  noble  and  digni- 
fied feelings,  are  not  entirely  banished 
from  the  earth.    The  human  mind 
feels  itself  too  great  to  be  limited  to 
wretched  obiects;  it  comprehends  that 
it  is  ?iven  it  to  rise  higher  than  an 
air-balloon. 

Observe  what  happens  with  respect 
to  industrial  progress.  Those  steam- 
vessels  which  leave  our  ports  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow  to  traverse  the 
immensity  of  ocean,  those  flaming 
carriages  which  plough  our  fields,  and 
bury  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  moun- 
tains, realising  under  our  eyes  what 
would  have  seemed  a  dream  to  our 
fathers;  those  other  machines  which 
give  movement  to  gigantic  workshops, 
and  as  if  by  magic  set  in  motion  m- 
numerable  instruments,  and  elaborate 
with  the  most  wonderfiil  precision  the 
most  delicate  productions :  all  this  is 
great  and  wonderful    But  however 
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great,  however  wonderful  it  may  be, 
this  no  longer  astonishes;  these  won- 
ders no  longer  captivate  our  attention 
in  a  more  lively  manner  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  objects  which  surround 
us.  Man  feels  that  he  is  still  greater 
than  these  machines  Andchefs-aceuvre 
of  art;  his  heart  is  an  abyss  which 
nothing  can  iiU;  ^ve  him  the  whole 
world,  and  the  void  will  be  the  same. 
The  diepth  is  inmieasurable;  the  soul, 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the 
possession  of  Him. 

The  Catholic  religion  constantly  re- 
vives these  lofty  thoughts,  and  points 
out  this  immense  void.  In  barbarous 
times  she  placed  herself  among  rude 
and  ignorant  nations  to  lead  them  to 
civilisation;  she  now  remains  among 
civilised  nations,  to  provide  against 
the  dissolution  which  threatens  them. 
She  disregards  the  coldness  and  ne- 
glect with  which  indifference  and  in- 
gratitude reply  to  her;  she  cries  out 
without  ceasing,  addresses  her  warn- 
ings to  the  faithful  with  indefatigable 
constancy,  makes  her  voice  resound 
in  the  ears  of  the  incredulous,  and 
remains  untouched  and  immovable  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitation  and  insta- 
bility of  human  things.  Thus  do  those 
wonderful  temples  which  have  been 
left  to  us  by  tne  remotest  antiquity 
remain  entire  amid  the  action  of  time, 
of  revolutions,  and  of  bouleversements; 
around  them  arise  and  disappear  the 
habitations  of  men,  the  palaces  of  the 

freat  and  the  cottaees  of  the  poor, 
ut  the  time-stained  edifice  stands 
like  a  dark  and  mysterious  object  in 
the  midst  of  the  smiling  fields  and 
showy  Jac^^  which  surround  it;  its 
vast  cupola  annihilates  all  that  is  near ; 
its  sununit  boldly  rises  towards  the 
heavens. 

The  labours  of  religion  do  not  re- 
main without  Aruit;  penetrating  minds 
acknowledge  her  truths;  even  those 
who  refuse  their  submission  to  the 
faith  confess  the  beauty,  utility,  and 
necessity  of  this  Divine  religion ;  they 
regard  it  as  an  historical  fact  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  agree  that 
the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  fa- 
milies and  states  depend  upon  it.  But 
God,  who  watches  over  the  safety  of 


the  Church,  is  not  content  with  these 
avowals  of  philosophy ;  torrents  of 
all-powerful  grace  descend  from  on 
high,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  is  diffused 
and  renewed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Even  from  the  whirlwind  of  the  world, 
corrupt  and*  indifferent  as  it  is,  pri- 
vileged men  frequently  come  forth, 
whose  foreheads  have  been  touched 
with  the  flame  of  inspiration,  and 
whose  hearts  are  on  fire  with  hea- 
venly love.  In  retreat,  in  solitude,  in 
meditation  on  the  eternal  truths,  they 
have  acquired  that  disposition  of 
mind  which  is  necessarv  to  perform 
arduous  tasks ;  in  spite  of  raillery  and 
ingratitude,  they  devote  themselves 
to  console  the  im  fortunate,  to  educate 
the  young,  and  to  convert  idolatrous 
nations.  The  Catholic  religion  will 
last  till  the  end. of  time,  and  so  long 
will  there  be  these  privileged  men 
separated  by  God  from  the  rest  to  be 
called  to  extraordinary  sanctity,  or 
to  console  their  brethren  in  their  mis-» 
fortunes.  Now  these  men  will  seek 
each  other,  will  unite  to  pray,  will 
associate  to  aid  each  other  in  their 
enterprise,  will  ask  for  the  apostolical 
benediction  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus, 
Christ,  and  will  found  religious  insti- 
tutions. Whether  they  be  old  orders 
only  modified,  or  entirely  new  ones; 
whatever  be  ikeir  forms,  rules  of  life 
or  dress, — all  this  is  of  little  import- 
ance; the  origin,  the  nature,  ana  the 
object  will  be  the  same.  It  is  vain 
for  men  to  oppose  the  miracles  of 
grace. 

Even  the  present  condition  of  so- 
ciety will  require  the  existence  of 
religious  institutions.  When  the 
organisation  of  modern  nations  shaU. 
have  been  more  profoundly  examined, 
when  time,  by  its  bitter  lessons  and 
terrible  experience,  shall  have  thrown 
more  light  on  the  real  state  of  things, 
it  will  be  evident  that  errors  greater, 
than  men  have  imagined  have  been 
committed  in  the  social  as  well  as  in 
the  political  order.  Sad  experience 
has  corrected  ideas  to  a  great  extent; 
but  this  does  not  sufiice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  so- 
cieties want  the  necessary  means  to 
supply  the  necessities  which  press 
upon  them.    Property  is  divided  an4 
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subdivided  more  and  more ;  every 
day*it  becomes  more  feeble  and  in- 
constant, industry  multiplies  produc- 
tions .  in  an  alarming  manner,  com- 
merce extends  itself  indefinitely;  that 
is  to  say,  society,  approaching  the 
term  of  pretended  social  perfection, 
is  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  wishes 
of  that  materialist  school,  in  whose 
eyes  men  are  only  machines,  and 
which  has  not  imagined  that  society 
can  undertake  any  grander  or  more 
useful  object  than  the  immense  deve- 
lopment of  material  interests.  Misery 
has  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  production ;  to  the 
eyes  of  all  provident  men  it  is  as  clear 
as  the  light  of  day  that  things  are 
pursuing  a  wrong  course,  and  that  if 
a  remedy  cannot  be  applied  in  time, 
the  denouement  will  be  fatal;  the  ves- 
sel which  we  see  advancing  so  rapidly, 
with  all  her  sails  set  and  a  favourable 
wind,  is  about  to  strike  upon  a  rock. 
The  accumulation  of  riches,  the  fruit 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  movement,  tends  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  system  which 
would  devote  the  sweat  and  the  lives 
of  all  to  the  profit  of  the  few ;  but  this 
tendency  finds  its  counterpoise  in  le- 
velling ideas  which  agitate  a  very 
many  neads,  and  which,  moulded  into 
different  theories,  more  or  less  openly 
attack  property,  the  present  organ- 
isation of  labour,  and  the  distribution 
of  productions.  Inmiense  multitudes, 
overwhelmed  with  misery  and  in  want 
of  moral  instruction  and  education, 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  realisa- 
tion of  projects  not  less  criminal  than 
foolish,  whenever  an  unhappy  con- 
currence of  circumstances  shall  render 
the  attempt  possible.  It  is  superflu- 
ous to  support  the  melancholy  asser- 
tions which  we  have  just  made  with 
facts ;  the  experience  of  every  day 
confirms  them  but  too  much. 

Such  being  the  case,  may  we  be 
allowed  to  inquire  of  society,  what 
means  there  are,  either  of  improving 
the  state  of  the  masses,  or  of  guiding 
and  restraining  them?  It  is  clear 
that,  for  the  first  of  these,  neither  the 
inspirations  of  private  interests,  nor 
the  instinct  of  preservation  which  ani- 
mates the  favoured  classes,  are  suffi- 


cient These  classes,  properly  speak- 
ing, as  they  exist,  have  not  the  cha- 
racter which  constitutes  a  class :  they 
are  only  a  collection  of  families  just 
emerged  from  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  who  rapidly  advance  towards  the 
abyss  whence  they  came,  leaving  their 
place  to  other  families  who  wul  run 
the  same  course.  We  find  nothing 
fixed  or  stable  about  them.  They 
live  from  day  to  day,  without  think- 
ing of  the  morrow :  far  different  from 
the  old  nobility,  whose  origin  was  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  strength  and  or- 
ganisation promised  long  centuries  of 
existence.  These  men  could  and  did 
follow  a  system;  for  what  existed  to- 
day was  sure  of  existence  to-morrow; 
now  all  is  changeable  and  inconstant. 
Individuals,  like  families,  labour  to 
accumulate,  to  lay  by  riches,  not  in 
order  to  sustain  for  ages  the  power 
and  splendour  of  an  illustrious  house, 
but  to  enjoy  to-day  what  has  been  but 
just  acquired.  Tne  presentiment  of 
the  short  duration  which  things  must 
have,  augments  still  more  the  giddi- 
ness and  frenzy  of  dissipation.  The 
times  are  past  when  opulent  liimilies 
were  desirous  of  finding  some  endur- 
ing establishment  to  evince  their  ge- 
nerosity and  perpetuate  the  Sclat  of 
their  names :  hospitals,  and  other 
houses  of  beneficence,  do  not  come 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bankers,  as 
they  did  from  those  of  the  old  castles. 
We  must  acknowledge,  however  pain- 
ful may  be  the  avowal,  that  the  opu- 
lent classes  of  society  do  not  fulfil  the 
duty  which  belongs  to  them :  the  poor 
should  respect  the  property  of  the 
rich;  but  the  rich  should,  in  their 
turn,  respect  the  condition  of  the  poor: 
such  is  the  wUl  of  God. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  stated, 
that  the  resource  of  beneficence  is 
wanting  in  the  •social  organisation; 
and  observe  well,  that  administration 
does  not  constitute  society.  Admi- 
nistration supposes  society  to  be  al- 
ready existing  and  entirely  formed; 
when  we  expect  the  salvation  of  so- 
ciety from  means  purely  administra- 
tive, we  attempt  a  thing  which  is  out 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  vain  shall 
we  imagine  new  expedients;  in  vain 
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shtU  we  draw  ont  ingenious  plans, 
and  make  new  experiments;  society 
has  need  of  a  more  powerful  agent. 
It  is  ess^atial  that  the  world  should 
submit  to  the  law  of  love,  or  that  of 
force,  to  charity  or  servitude.  All 
the  nations  who  have  not  bad  charity 
have  found  no  other  means  of  solving 
the  social  problem  than  that  of  sub- 
jecting the  greatest  number  to  slavery. 
Season  teai^es,  and  history  proves, 
that  neither  public  order,  property, 
iior  even  society  itself,  can  exist,  un- 
less one  of  these  is  chosen;  modem 
society  will  not  be  exempted  from  the 
general  law ;  the  s3rmptoms  which  now 
present  themselves  to  our  eyes  clearly 
indicate  the  events  whereof  the  gene- 
rations which  are  to  succeed  us  will  be 
the  witnesses. 

Happily,  the  fire  of  charity  still 
bums  on  the  earth;  but  the  indiffer- 
ence and  prejudices  of  the  wicked 
compel  it  to  remain  under  the  embers : 
they  are  as  much  alarmed  at  the 
least  spark  which  escapes  from  them, 
as  if  it  would  enkindle  a  fatal  confla- 
gration. If  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  exclusively  based 
upon  the  principle  of  charity  was  fa- 
voured, their  salutary  results  and  the 
superiority  whichl&y  possess  over 
all  that  are  founded  on  other  prin- 
ciples would  soon  be  evident.  It  is 
impossible  to  supply  the  wants  which 
I  have  just  pointed  out,  without  or- 
ganising, on  a  vast  scale,  systems  of 
beneficence  directed  by  charity:  now 
this  organisation  cannot  be  made 
without  religious  institutions.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  Christians  who 
live  in  the  world  can  form  associa- 
tions by  which  this  object  is  accom- 
plished more  or  less  completely;  but 
there  are  always  a  multitude  of  cases 
which  absolutely  require  the  co-ope- 
ration of  men  exclusively  devoted  to 
fulfil  them.  It  is  necessary,  moreover, 
to  have  a  nucleus  to  serve  as  the  cen- 
tre of  all  efforts,  which  presents,  by 
its  own  nature,  a  guarantee  for  pre- 
servation, and  which  provides  against 
the  interruptions  and  oscillations 
which  are  inevitable  in  a  large  con- 
course of  agents  who  are  not  bound 
together  by  any  tie  strong  enough  to 
preserve  them  from  differences,  from 


separation,  and  even  from  intestine 
contests. 

This  vast  system  which  we  speak  of 
ought  to  extend  not  only  to  oenefi- 
cence,  but  also  to  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  many.  The  esta- 
blishment of  schools  will  remain  ste- 
rile, if  not  mischievous,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  founded  upon  religion; 
and  thus  will  be  but  in  appearance 
and  name,  while  the  direction  of  these 
schools  shall  not  belong  to  the  mini§r 
ters  of  religion.  The  secular  clergy 
may  fulfil  a  portion  of  this  charge,  but 
they  are  not  enough  for  the  task;  on 
the  one  hand,  their  limited  number^ 
and  on  the  other,  their  other  duties^ 
prevent  their  acting  on  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  supply  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times:  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  propagation  of  religious  in- 
stitutions in  our  days  has  a  social  im- 
portance, which  cannot  be  mistaken 
without  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  evi- 
dence of  facts. 

If  you  reflect  on  the  organisation 
of  European  nations,  you  will  under- 
stand that  their  real  advance  has  been 
prevented  by  some  fatal  cause.  In- 
deed, their  situation  is  so  singular, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  the 

Srinciples  whence  these  nations  have 
rawn  their  origin,  and  which  have 
given  them  their  increase.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  that  countless  multitude 
which  one  sees  in  society,  making  use 
of  all  their  faculties  with  complete 
liberty,  could  not,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  now  is,  have  been  comprised  in  the 
primitive  design, — in  the  plan  of  true 
civilisation.  When  we  create  forces, 
we  should  know  what  we  shall  do 
with  them,  by  what  means  we  shaU 
move  and  direct  them;  without  this 
we  only  prepare  violent  shocks,  end- 
less agitation,  disorder,  and  destruc- 
tion. The  mechanician  who  cannot 
introduce  a  force  into  his  machine 
without  breaking  the  harmony  of  the 
other  movers,  takes  care  not  to  intro- 
duce it;  and  he  sacrifices  acceleration 
of  movement  and  the  greatest  strength 
of  impulse  to  the  fundamental  neces- 
sity of  the  preservation  of  the  machine 
and  the  order  and  utility  of  its  func- 
tions. In  the  present  state  of  society, 
we  observe  that  power  which  is  not 
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in  harmony  with  the  others;  and  the 
men  who  are  charged  with  directing 
the  machine  pay  but  little  attention 
to  gaining  the  required  harmony. 
Nothing  acts  upon  the  mass  of  die 
people  but  the  ardent  desire  of  ame- 
liorating their  condition,  of  placing 
themselves  in  comfort,  and  of  obtain- 
ing the  enjoyments  of  which  the  rich 
are  in  possession;  nothing  to  induce 
them  to  be  resigned  to  the  rigours  of 
their  lot ;  nothing  to  console  them  in 
their  misfortunes;  nothing  to  render 
the  present  evils  more  supportable  by 
the  hopes  of  a  better  future ;  nothing 
to  inspire  them  with  respect  for  pro- 
perty, obedience  to  the  laws,  submis- 
sion to  government ;  nothing  to  pro- 
duce in  their  minds  gratitude  towards 
^he  powerful  classes;  nothing  to  tem- 
per their  hatreds,  diminish  their  envy, 
and  mollify  their  anger;  nothing  to 
raise  their  ideas  above  earthly  things, 
their  desires  from  sensual  pleasures  ; 
nothing  to  form  in  their  hearts  a  solid 
morality  capable  of  restraining  them 
from  vice  and  crime. 

If  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see 
that  the  men  of  this  age  have  only 
three  means  of  restraining  the  masses, 
and  they  regard  these  as  enough;  but 
reason  and  experience  show  that  diese 
expedients  are  not  only  not  efficacious, 
but  even  dangerous;  they  are  these, — 

Erivate  interests  well  unaerstood,  pub- 
c  force  well  employed,  and  enerva- 
tion of  body  followed  by  feebleness 
of  mind,  which  restrains  the  populace 
from  violent  means. 

^  Let  us  make  the  poor  man  under- 
stand," says  the  philosopher,  **that 
he  has  an  interest  in  respecting  the 
property  of  the  rich;  that  his  powers 
and  his  labour  are  also  real  property, 
which  require  to  be  respected  in  their 
turn;  let  us  maintain  an  imposing 
public  force,  always  ready  to  act  on 
the  menaced  point,  in  order  to  stifle 
any  attempts  at  disorder  at  their 
birth;  let  us  organise  a  police,  ex- 
tending over  society  like  an  immense 
ne^  and  allowing  nothing  to  escape 
^  sight;  let  us  satisfy  the  people 
with  cheap  enjoyments  of  all  kinds ; 
let  us  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  jimitating,  in  their  grosser  orgies, 
the  refined  pleasures  of  our  saloons 


and  theatres,  thereby  their  manners 
will  be  softened — that  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  enervated;  the  people  will  b^ 
come  impotent  to  make  great  revolu- 
tions, their  arms  being  weak  and  their 
hearts  cowardly."  This  is  the  system 
of  those  who  attempt  to  govern  so- 
ciety and  control  disturbing  passions 
without  the  aid  .of  religion. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  exa- 
mine these  means.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
easy  to  say,  in  fine  language,  that  the 
poor  man  is  interested  in  respecting 
the  property  of  the  rich;  and  that 
from  this  consideration  alone  he  ought 
to  submit  to  the  established  order  of 
things;  and  this  without  even  saying 
a  word  of  the  principles  of  morality, 
and. leaving  out  all  that  is  removed 
from  mere  material  interests.  It  is 
easy  to  write  books  to  explain  such 
doctrines;  but  the  difficulty  consists 
in  making  them  understood  in  the 
same  way  by  the  wretched  father  of 
a  family  who,  confined  all  the  day  to 
hard  labour,  plunged  into  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  or  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  work  a  coal- 
mine, can  scarcely  earn  the  subsist- 
ence of  himself  and  his  family;  and 
who,  returning  in  the  evening  to  his 
squalid  abode,  instead  of  repose  and 
consolation,  finds  only  the  complaints 
of  his  wife  and  the  tears  of  his  chil- 
dren* asking  him  for  a  mouthful  of 
bread.  In  truth,  is  it  strange  that 
such  a  doctrine  should  not  be  gra- 
ciously received  by  those  wretdied 
beings,  whose  minds  cannot  perfectly 
understand  the  parity  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich  with  respect  to  the 
mterests  of  all,  and  the  respect  due  to 
property?  We  will  say  plainly,  that 
if  you  banish  from  the  world  the  moral 
principles,  and  desire  to  found  the  re- 
spect due  to  property  exclusively  on 
Srivate  interest,  the  words  here  ad- 
ressed  to  the  poor  man  are  only  a 
solemn  imposture:  it  is  false  that  his 
private  interest  is  in  accordance  with 
the  interest  of  the  rich. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  fearful  re- 
volution, let  us  imagine  that  the  esta- 
blished order  is  radically  upset,  that 
authority  gives  way,  that  all  insti- 
tutions are  swallowed  up,  that  laws 
disappear,  that  properties  are  divided. 
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or  remain  abandoned  to  the  first  who 
shall  seize  them,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rich  man  loses;  let  ns  see 
what  cscb  happen  to  the  poor.    Will 
he  be  robbed  of  his  wretched  posses- 
sions? no  one  will  dream  of  doing  so; 
misery  tempts  not  cupidity.  Tou  will 
teU  me  that  he  will  find  no  work,  and 
that  hunger  will  therefore  be  his  lot 
That  is  true;  but  do  you  not  see  that 
in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  a  gambler 
at  a  high  stake,  for  whom  the  chance 
of  loss,  arising  from  the  want  of  work, 
is  compensated  by  the  probabilities  of 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  rich  booty? 
Yon  add,  that  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  that  part;  but  obserye  that, 
if  his  porerty  becomes  changed  into 
riches,  he  will  soon  imagine  a  new 
order  of  things,  a  new  arrangement, 
a  government  which  will  guarantee 
acquired  rights,  and  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  established  things.    Will 
he  be  without  an  example  to  follow  in 
such  circumstances?  Have  recent  ex- 
amples been  so  easily  forgotten?  The 
poor  man  s^s  clearly  that  a  great 
number  of  his  fellows  will  suffer  evils 
without  end  or  compensation;  he  is 
not  ignorant  that  he  himself  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  the  number  of  the  un- 
fortunate; but,  supposing  that  he  has 
no  other  guide  than  interest,  suppos- 
ing that  new  misfortunes,  in  the  last 
excess,  can  bring  him  only  hunger 
and  nakedness — things  to  which  he  is 
so  well  accustomed,  whether  owing  to 
the   small  return  for  his  labour,  or 
to  the  frequent  interruptions  of  work 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  industry — ^you 
cannot  charge  with  rashness  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  comes  forward,  at 
the  risk  of  increasing  his  privations 
in  some  degree,  and  with  the  hope  of 
being  delivered  from  them,  perhaps 
for  ever.     This  is  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion ;  and  when  private  interest  is  in 
question,  we  cannot  grant  to  philo- 
sophy the  right  of  regulating  the  cal- 
culations of  the  poor. 

The  public  power,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  police,  are  the  two  resources  in 
which  the  best  hopes  are  founded; 
and  certainly  not  without  reason;  for, 
at  the  present  time,  if  the  world  is 
not  revolutionised,  it  is  owing  to  them. 
We  no  longer  see,  as.  in  ancient  times, 


troops  of  slaves  bound  together  with 
chains,  but  we  see  whole  armies^  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  guaitling  capi- 
tals. If  you  observe  closely,  after 
so  many  discussions,  so  many  trials^ 
so  many  reforms,  so  many  changes, 
questions  of  government  and  public 
order  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  them** 
selves  into  questions  of  force.  11m» 
rich  class  is  armed  against  the  poot; 
and  above  both,  there  are  armies  to 
maintain  tranquillity  with  cannon,  if 
necessary.  Assuredly,  the  picture 
which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  this  re- 
spect, among  modem  natioiis,  is  wor- 
thy of  our  attention.  Since  the  ftJl 
of  Napoleon,  the  great  powers  hate 
enjoyed  an  Augustan  peace;  for  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  small 
events  which,  from  time  to  tkne,  havd 
disturbed  this  universal  peaee;  nei- 
ther the  occupation  of  Ancona,  nor 
the  siege  of  Antwerp^  nor  the  war  in 
Poland,  can  be  considered  as  European 
wars;  as  to  Spain,  limited,  as  she  is 
by  nature,  to  a  narrow  theatre,  she 
can  neither  traverse  the  seas,  nor  pass 
the  Pyrenean  motmtains.  Well,  ib 
spite  of  this,  the  statistics  of  Europe 
show  us  enormous  armies ;  the  budgets 
which  are  necessary  to  support  theni) 
exhaust  and  overwhelm  the  nations. 
What  is  the  use  of  this  military  pre- 
paration? Do  you  believe  that  such 
gigantic  forces  are  kept  on  fSoot  only 
that  governments  may  not  be  taken 
unawares  by  a  general  war;  that  war, 
which  always  threatens,  and  never 
breaks  out;  that  war,  which  is  feared 
neither  by  the  government  nor  by 
the  people?  No !  they  ham  another 
object :  these  armies  are  intended  to 
supply  for  the  moral  means,  the  want 
of  which  is  deplorably  felt  on  all  sides, 
and  nowhere  more  keenly  than  where 
the  words  justice  and  liberty  have 
been  proclaimed  with  the  most  osten- 
tation. 

The  enervation  of  the  numerous 
classes,  by  means  of  monotonous  ef- 
fortless labour,  and  a  complete  aban- 
donment to  pleasure,  may  be  consi- 
dered by  some  as  an  element  of  order; 
as  their  power  of  striking  is  thereby 
taken  away,  or  at  least  diminishea. 
We  allow  that  the  workmen  of  our 
agie  are  not  capable  of  displaying  the 
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terrible  energy  of  ancient  champions 
of  the  commons;  of  those  men  who, 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  feudal 
lords,  struggled  hand  to  hand  with 
formidable  warriors,  whose  names 
were  immortalised  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine.  The  new  reyolutionists, 
moreover,  want  that  courage  and  that 
enthusiasm  which  are  communicated 
to  the  soul  by  great  and  generous 
ideas.  The  man  who  fights  only  to 
procure  enjoyments,  will  never  be 
capable  of  making  heroic  sacrifices. 
Sacrifices  demand  self-denial ;  they 
are  incompatible  with  egotism :  now 
the  thirst  for  pleasure  is  egotism, 
carried  to  the  last  degree  of  refine- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  a  mode  of  life  purely 
material,  and  deprived  of  the  stunulus 
of  the  moral  principles,  ends  by  ex- 
tinguishing the  feelings,  and  plunges 
the  soul  into  a  sort  of  stupidity,  into 
A  forgetfulness  of  self,  which  may  in 
certain  cases  supply  the  place  oi  va- 
lour. The  soldier,  who  marches  with 
tranquillity  to  death,  when  leaving  a 
brutal  orgie,  and  the  man  who  com- 
mits suicide  with  imperturbable  calm- 
ness, without  anxiety  for  the  future, 
are  precisely  in  the  same  position. 
The  boldness  of  the  one,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  the  other,  show  contempt  of 
life.  So,  if  we  suppose  their  passions 
to  be  excited  by  the  troubles  of  the 
times,  the  numerous  class  may  dis- 
play an  energy  of  which  they  are 
'fiupposed  to  be  incapable ;  the  sight 
of  their  numbers  may  raise  their  cou- 
rage; bold  and  cunning  leaders,  put- 
ting themselves  at  their  head,  may 
succeed  in  rendering  them  terrible. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  society  cannot  continue 
its  career  without  the  aid  and  in- 
fluence of  moral  means ;  these  means 
cannot  suffice,  shut  up  within  the  nar- 
row circle  in  which  they  are  confined; 
consequently,  it  is  indispensable  to 
encourage  the  development  of  institu- 
tions adapted  to  exercise  moral  in- 
fluence in  a  practical  and  efficacious 
manner.  Books  are  not  enough;  the 
extension  of  instruction  is  but  an  in- 
efficient means,  which  may  even  be- 
come fatal,  unless  based  upon  solid 
religious  ideas.    The  propagation  of 


a  vague  religious  feeling,  undefined, 
without  rules,  without  dogmas  or  wor- 
ship, will  only  serve  to  propagate  gross 
superstitions  among  the  masses,  and 
to  form  a  religion  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance among  the  cultivated  classes; 
they  are  vain  remedies,  which  do  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disease;  and, 
by  augmentine  the  delirium  of  the 
patient,  precipitate  his  death. 

The  education,  the  instruction,  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people,  these  words,  which  are 
in  the  mouth  of  all  the  world,  prove 
how  keenly  and  generally  the  wound 
in  the  social  body  is  felt,  and  how 
argent  is  the  necessity  of  the  timely 
application  of  a  pemedy,  in  order  to 
prevent  incalculable  evils.  This  is 
the  reason  why  projects  of  beneficence 
ferment  in  so  many  minds;  why  it  is 
attempted,  under  so  many  different 
forms,  to  establish  schools  ror  children 
and  adults,  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions; but  all  will  be  useless,  unless 
the  work  be  confided  to  Christian 
charity.  Let  us  profit  by  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  experience  in  this 
matter;  let  us  take  advanta^  of  ad- 
ministrative improvements,  me  better 
to  attain  our  end;  let  the  establish- 
ments be  accommodated  to  present 
wants  and  exigencies ;  let  charity 
never  embarrass  the  action  of  power; 
and  power,  on  its  side,  never  oppose 
the  action  of  charity :  all  this  wiU  be 
well;  but  nothing  of  all  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  system,  in  which  the 
Catholic  religion  will  recover  the  in- 
fluence which  belongs  to  her;  it  is  of 
her  that  it  may  be  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  she  makes  herself  au  to  aU, 
to  gain  the  whole  world. 

The  little  minds  which  do  not  carry 
their  views  beyond  a  limited  horizon; 
bad  hearts,  which  nourish  only  hatred, 
and  delight  only  in  exciting  rancour, 
and  in  calling  forth  the  evilpassions; 
the  fanatics  of  a  mechanical  civilisa- 
tion, who  see  no  other  agent  than 
steam,  no  other  power  than  gold  and 
silver,  no  other  object  than  produc- 
tion, no  other  end  than  pleasure;  all 
these  men,  assuredly,  will  attach  but 
little  importance  to  the  observations 
which  I  have  made;  for  them,  the 
moral  development  of  individuals  and 
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society  is  of  little  importance;  they  do 
not  even  perceive  what  passes  under 
their  eyes ;  for  them,  history  is  mute, 
experience  barren,  and  the  fature  a 
mere  nothing.  Happily  there  are  a 
great  number  of  men  who  believe  that 
their  minds  are  nobler  than  metal, 
more  powerful  than  steam,  and  too 
grand  and  too  sublime  to  be  satisfied 
with  momentary  pleasure. 

Man,  in  their  eyes,  is  not  a  being 
who  lives  by  chance,  given  up  to  the 
current  of  time  and  the  mercy  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  being  who  is  not  called 
upon  to  think  of  the  destinies  which 
attend  him,  or  to  prepare  for  them, 
by  making  a  worthy  use  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualifications  where- 
with the  Author  of  nature  has  favoured 
him.    If  the  physical  world  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  the  moral 
world-  is  not  less  so;  if  matter  can  be 
used  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the  pro- 
fit of  man,  the  mind,  created  to  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  is  also 
endowed  with  valuable  powers;  a  vast 
sphere  opens  before  him ;  he  feels 
lumself  called  to  work  for  the  good 
of  humanity,  without  confining  him- 
self to  combinations  and  modifications 
of  matter,  like  an  instrument  or  a 
slave  of  the  material  element,  whereof 
the   empire   and  control  have  been 
granted  to  him  by  God.    Let  faith  in 
another  life,  and  charity,  which  have 
come  down  from  God,  fertilise  these 
noble  feelings,  and  enUghten  and  di- 
rect these  sublime  thoughts;  you  will 
then  clearly  see  that  matter  has  no 
claim  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  King  of  the  creation  has  not 
yet  abdicated  His  rights.    But  if  you 
attempt  to  build  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  God,  do  not  indulge  flatter- 
ing hopes,  your  edifice  will  he  like  the 
house  built  upon  sand;  the  rain  came, 
the  wind  blew,,  and  the  edifice  was 
overturned  with  violence.  (27.) 


CHAPTER  XLVm, 

KELIGION    AKD    LIBEBTT. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  work 
we  said,  "  the  heart  is  filled  with  ge- 


nerous indignation  when  we  hear  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  reproached 
with  a  tendency  towards  oppression. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  confound  the 
spirit  of  real  liberty  with  that  of  de- 
magogues, we  shall  not  find  it  in  Ca- 
tholicism. But  if  we  abstain  from  a 
monstrous  abuse  of  the  name,  if  we 
give  to  the  word  liberty  its  reason- 
able, just,  useful,  and  pleasant  mean- 
ing, then  the  Catholic  religion  may 
fearlessly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  race;  for  she  has  civilised  the 
nations  who  have  professed  her,  and 
civilisation  is  true  liberty."  Fron^ 
what  we  have  already  shown,  the  rea- 
der may  judge  whether  Catholicism 
has  been  favourable,  or  otherwise^ 
to  European  civilisation,  and,  conse-* 
quently,  whether  she  has  done  any 
injury  to  real  liberty.  On  the  various 
points  on  which  we  have  compared 
her  with  Protestantism,  we  have  seen 
the  injurious  tendencies  of  the  one^ 
and  the  advantages  of  the  other;  the 
judgment  of  clear  and  enlightened  rear 
son  cannot  be  doubtfiiL 

As  the  real  liberty  of  nations  does 
not  consist  in  appearances,  but  resides 
in  their  intimate  organisation,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  life  does  in  the  heart, 
I  might  dispense  with  entering  into  a 
comparison  of  the  two  religions  with 
respect  to  civil  liberh^;  but  I  do  not 
wisn  to  be  accused  of  having  avoided 
a  delicate  question,  from  a  fear  that 
Catholicism  would  not  come  out  of  it 
with  honour,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  sus- 
pected that  my  faith  has  any  difficulty 
m  sustaining  a  parallel  as  advanta- 
geously on  this  ground  as  on  others. 
In  order  to  clear  up  this  question 
completely,  it  is  necessary  to  exa- 
mine thoroughly  the  vague  accusa* 
tions  which  have  been  made  on  this 
matter  against  Catholicism,  and  the 
eulogiums  lavished  on  the  pretended 
Reformation.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
that  only  gratuitous  calumny  has  been 
able  to  reproach  the  Catholic  religion 
with  favouring  servitude  and  oppres- 
sion; it  is  necessary  to  dissipate,  by 
the  light  of  philosophy  and  history, 
that  deceitful  prejudice,  by  the  aid  of 
which  free-thmkers  and  Protestants 
have  laboured  to  persuade  the  people 
that  Catholicism  is  favourable  to  ser<^ 
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vitude,  that  the  Church  is  the  bulwark 
of  tyrants,  that  the  name  of  Pope  is 
synonymous  with  that  of  friena  and 
natural  protector  of  whoever  desires 
to  debase  men  and  reduce  them  to 
servitude. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
question  may  be  decided;  by  doc- 
trines or  by  facts. 

Those  wno  have  said  that  the  hu- 
man race  had  lost  their  rights,  and 
that  they  were  revived  by  Bousseau, 
certainly  have  not  given  themselves 
much  trouble  in  examining  what  are 
the  real  rights  of  the  human  race,  and 
what  are  the  apocryphal  rights  ad- 
vanced by  the  philosopher  of  Geneva 
in  his  Contrat  tSocial,  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  vdth  more  truth,  that  the  hu- 
man race  had  very  valuable  rights, 
acknowledged  as  such,  and  which 
Bousseau  lost  sight  of.  He  undertook 
to  examine  to  the  bottom  the  origin 
of  the  civil  power,  and  his  vnld  no- 
tions, instead  of  explaining  the  matter, 
have  only  served  to  confound  it.  I 
believe  that  on  this  important  point 
men  have  never  had  ideas  lesft  clear 
and  distinct  than  now.  Revolutions 
have  upset  every  thing  in  theory  and 
in  fact ;  governments  have  been  some- 
times revolutionary,  sometimes  reac- 
tionary ;  and  sometimes  revolution, 
and  sometimes  reaction,  has  been  pre- 
dominant It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  from  modern  books  a  clear, 
accurate,  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  civil  power,  of  its  origin, 
and  of  its  relations  with  subjects;  in 
some  of  these  you  will  find  the  doc- 
trines of  Rousseau,  in  others  those  of 
Bonald :  Bousseau  is  a  miner  who  saps 
in  order  to  overturn;  Bonald  is  the 
hero  who  saves  in  his  arms  the  tute- 
lary deities  of  the  city  delivered  to 
the  flames;  but  in  his  fear  of  profa- 
nation, he  carries  them  covered  with 
a  veil.  However,  it  would  not  be  just 
to  attribute  to  Rousseau  the  melan- 
choly honour  of  having  begun  the 
confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point;  at 
various  times  there  have  been  found 
misguided  men,  who  have  laboured 
to  disturb  society  by  anarchical  doc- 
trines ;  but  to  embody  these  doctrines, 
and  form  them  into  seductive  theories, 
this  dates  chiefly  from  the  birth  of 


Protestantism.  Luther,  in  his  book 
De  Ltbertate  Christiana^  sowed  tfa« 
seeds  of  endless  troubles  by  the  ex- 
travagant doctrine,  that  a  Christian 
is  subject  to  no  one.  In  vain  did  he 
have  recourse  to  the  evasive  decla- 
ration, that  he  did  not  speak  of  ma^ 
gistrates  or  civil  laws;  the  peasants 
of  Germany  drew  their  own  conse- 
quences; they  rose  up  agiunst  their 
lords,  and  enkindled  a  dreadful  war. 
The  divine  right  held  by  Catholics 
has  been  accused  of  favouring  des- 
potism; and  it  has  been  considered  as 
so  much  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  that  the  two  expressions  are 
often  antithetically  employed.  Divine 
right,  well  understood,  is  not  opposed 
to  the  rights,  but  to  the  excesses  of 
the  people;  so  far  from  giving  unli- 
mitra  extent  to  power,  it  confines  it 
within  the  limits  of  reason,  justice, 
and  public  advantage.  In  his  lectures 
on  the  general  history  of  civilisation 
in  Europe,  M.  Guizot,  speaking  of  this 
right  as  proclaimed  by  the  Church, 
says :  "  Tlie  rights  of  fiberty  and  po- 
litical guarantees  are  combined  with 
difficulty  with  the  principle  of  reli-* 
eious  royalty;  but  that  principle  in 
itself  is  elevated,  moral,  and  salutary." 
(Lecture  ix. )  When  men  like  M.  Gui- 
zot, who  have  made  these  questions 
their  special  study,  are  so  lamentably 
deceived  on  this  point,  who  can  he 
astonished  that  the  same  thing  occnrs 
to  the  generality  of  writers? 

Before  I  go  further,  I  will  make 
one  observation,  which  we  ought  al- 
ways to  have  present  to  our  minds. 
On  these  questions  we  continually 
hear  mention  made  of  the  schools  of 
Bossuet  and  of  Bonald ;  private  names 
are  put  forward,  sometimes  in  one 
way  and  sometimes  in  another.  Much 
as  I  respect  the  merits  of  these  men, 
and  of  others  not  less  illustrious  pro- 
duced by  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  I 
must  observe  that  she  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  doctrines  but  those  which 
she  herself  teaches;  that  she  is  not 
personified  in  any  doctor  in  particular; 
and  that  being  herself  appointed  by 
God  Himself  to  be  the  oracle  of  in- 
fallible truth,  in  faith  and  morality, 
she  does  not  permit  the  fiuthful  to 
defer  blindly  to  the  mere  word  of  Any 
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privAte  man,  however  great  may  be 
Lis  merit  in  science  and  in  sanctitjr. 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  Catho- 
lie  Church  teaches,  consult  the  deci- 
sions of  her  Councils  and  her  Pontiffs ; 
consult  also  her  doctors  of  distin- 
guished and  unsullied  reputation;  but 
beware  of  confounding  the  opinions 
of  an  author,  however  respeclfekble  he 
may  be,  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  the  Toice  of  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  this  warning  I  do 
not  mean  to  prematurely  condemn  the 
opinions  of  any  one,  but  simply  to  put 
those  on  their  euard  who,  little  yersed 
in  ecclesiastical  studies,  might,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  confound  revealed  dogmas 
with  what  is  mere  human  thought. 
BEaving  premised  this  much,  let  us 
enter  freely  into  the  question. 

Wherein  does  this  divine  right,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  consist?  In 
order  to  explain  this  matter  com- 
pletely, we  must  state  the  objects  over 
which  this  right  extends;  for  these 
objects  being  widely  different,  there 
wul  also  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
application  made  to  them  of  the  prin- 
ciple. A  great  number  of  questions 
present  themselves  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter;  but  it  appears  to  me 
not  to  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  all 
to  these,  which  embrace  all  the  rest, 
tIz.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  civil 
power?  How  far  does  it  extend?  Is 
it  lawful  to  resist  it  in  any  case? 

The  first  question  is.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  civil  power  f  How  do  we 
know  thai  this  power  is  from  God? 
There  is  much  confusion  prevailing 
on  these  points;  and  certainly  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  at  a  time  so  dis- 
torbed  as  the  present  they  should  be 
misunderstood;  for  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  doctrines  are 
nerer  wholly  laid  aside,  either  in  re- 
Tolutions  or  in  restorations ;  men's 
interests,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight 
therein,  but  they  are  not  left  alone  in 
the  arena.  The  best  way  of  forming 
clear  ideas  on  these  points  is  to  have 
recourse  to  ancient  authors,  especially 
those  whose  doctrines  have  been  re- 
spected for  a  long  period  of  time,  who 
continue  to  be  respected  down  to  this 
day,  and  who  are  looked  upon  as  safe 
guides  in  the  right  interpretation  of 


ecclesiastical  doctrines.  This  way  of 
studying  the  question  which  now  oc- 
cupies us  ougnt  to  be  acceptable  to 
those  even  who  entertain  contempt 
for  the  writers  of  whom  we  speak; 
for  we  are  now  engaged  more  in  seek- 
ing in  what  the  doctrine  consists,  than 
in  examining  iato  its  truth.  Now 
for  this  purpose  we  cannot  find  wit- 
nesses better  informed,  or  interpre- 
ters more  competent,  than  men  who 
have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  doctrine. 

This  last  reflection  is  in  no  way 
contradictory  to  what  we  have  said 
above,  on  the  care  which  we  ought  to 
take  not  to  confound  the  mere  opin- 
ions of  men  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church;  it  only  tends  to  remind  us 
of  the  necessity  which  exists  of  pe- 
rusing a  certain  class  of  authors,  who 
are  certainly  not  worthy  of  the  un- 
grateful neglect  with  which  they  are 
treated;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that 
their  important  labours,  conscientious- 
ly pursued  for  so  long  a  time,  should 
produce  no  fruit.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  better  the  opinion  of  these 
writers  on  the  matter  which  now  oc- 
cupies us,  we  oueht  to  observe  the 
difference  which  they  make  in  the  ap- 

Slication  of  the  general  principles  of 
ivine  right  to  the  origin  of  the  civil 
or  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
From  this  comparison  there  arises  a 
bright  light,  which  resolves  and  clears 
up  all  difficulties.  Open  the  works 
of  the  most  distinguished  theologians, 
consult  their  treatises  on  the  origin 
of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  you 
will  see  that  in  establishing  this  power 
on  divine  right,  they  mean  that  it 
emanates  from  God,  not  only  in  a 

feneral  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as  all 
eing  comes  from  God;  not  only  in 
a  social  sense,  that  is,  inasmuch  as 
the  Church  being  a  society,  God  has 
willed  the  existence  of  a  power  to 
govern  it;  but  in  a  most  special  man- 
ner that  God  has  Himself  instituted 
this  power,  that  He  has  Himself  esta- 
blished its  form,  that  He  has  Him- 
self pointed  out  the  person,  and  that 
consequently  the  successor  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  is  of  divine  right 
the  supreme  pastor  of  the  universal 
Church,  having  over  the  whole  of  this 
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Church  supreme  honour  and  jurisdic- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  power, 
these  authors  speak  thus.  In  the  first 
place,  all  power  comes  from  God;  for 
power  exists,  and  all  existence  comes 
from  God;  power  is  sovereignty,  and 
God  is  the  lord,  the  supreme  master 
of  all  things;  power  is  a  ri^ht,  and  in 
God  is  found  the  source  of  all  right; 
power  is  a  moral  movement,  and  God 
IS  the  universal  cause  of  all  sorts  of 
movements;  power  tends  towards  an 
exalted  end,  and  God  is  the  end  of 
all  creatures ;  His  Providence  ordains 
and  directs  all  things  with  mercy  and 
efficacy.  Thus  we  see  that  St.  Tho- 
mas, in  his  work  De  Begtmine  Prin- 
cipum,  affirms  that  all  power  comes 
from  God  as  supreme  master,  as  may 
be  shown  in  three  ways;  as  it  is  a 
being,  as  it  is  "a  mover,  and  as  it  is 
an  end.  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  1.) 

As  I  am  treating  of  this  method  of 
explaining  the  origin  of  power,  I  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  refute  Rous- 
seau, who,  in  the  allusion  which  he 
made  to  this  doctrine,  showed  that  he 
did  not  understand  it.  He  says,  **  All 
power  comes  from  God,  I  allow  y  but 
all  illnesses  also  come  from  Him.  Are 
wertherefore,  to  say  '{Ha'f  it  isforbid- 
den  to  call  in  a  physician?"  (^Contrat 
Social^  liv.  i.  c.  3.)  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  senses  in  which  the  divine 
origin  of  power  is  affirmed  is,  that  all 
finite  beings  emanate  from,  an  infinite 
being;  but  this  sense  is  not  the  only 
one.  Indeed,  theologians  knew  very 
well  that  this  idea,  by  itself,  did  not 
imply  its  legitimacy,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended as  well  to  physical  force;  for, 
as  the  author  of  the  Contrat  Social 
adds,  **  the  pistol  held  by  a  robber  in 
E  wood  is  also  a  power.^*  Rousseau,Tn 
this  passage, lias  sacrificed  the  sense 
to  show  his  ingenuity;  the  love  of 
making  a  brilliant  sally  has  seduced 
him  into  removing  the  question  from 
its  proper  grounf  It  was  easy,  in- 
deed, to  see  that,  with  respect  to  the 
civil  power,  men  do  not  speak  of  a 
physical,  but  of  a  moral,  a  legitimate 
power;  in  any  other  way  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  seek  for  its  origin :  as  well 
might  they  seek  the  source  of  riches, 
heaJth,  strength,  courage,  subtilty,  or 


the  other  qualities  which  contribute 
to  form  the  material  force  of  all  power. 
The  question  is  with  regard  to  the 
moral  being  which  is  ca&ed  power; 
and  in  the  moral  order,  illegitimate 
power  is  not  power,  it  is  not  a  being, 
it  is  nothing.  Consequently  there  ia 
no  need  of  seeking  its  origin  in  God, 
or  in  Bny  thing  else.  Therefore, 
power  emanates  from  God  as  the 
source  of  all  right,  justice,  and  legiti- 
macy; and  in  considering  power,  not 
as  a  mere  physical,  but  as  a  moral 
being,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  can  come 
from  God  alone,  who  is  the  plenitude 
of  all  being.  Not  only  is  this  doc- 
trine, taken  generally,  above  all  diffi- 
culty, but  it  must  be  admitted  by  aU 
who  do  not  profess  themselves  athe- 
ists ;  they  alone  can  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. Let  us  now  descend  to  particu- 
lars, and  see  whether  Catholic  doctors 
teach  any  thing  which  is  not  perfectly 
reasonable  even  in  the  eyes  of  philo- 
sophers. 

Man,  they  say,  was  not  created  to 
live  alone ;  his  existence  supposes  a  fa- 
mily;  his  inclinations  urge  him  to  form 
an  alliance,  without  which  the  human 
race  could  not  be  perpetuated.   Fami- 
lies are  connectea  with  each  other 
by  intimate  and  indestructible  ties ; 
they  have  common  wants;  none  can 
ensure  happiness,  or  even  preserva- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  others.  There- 
fore they  are  bound  to  enter  into  so- 
ciety.    Society  cannot  exist  without 
order,  or  order  without  justice  ;  and 
both  require  a  guardian,  an  interpre- 
ter, an  executor.    This  is  the  civil 
power.     God,  who  created  man  and 
willed  also  his  preservation,  conse- 
quently willed  the  existence  jof  so- 
ciety, and  the  power  which  it  requires. 
Now  the  existence  of  the  civil  power 
is  as  conformable  to  the  will  of  God  { 
as  the  existence  of  the  paternal ;  if  ( 
families  have  need  of  the  paternal,} 
society  has  no  less  need  of  the  civil  | 
power.     Our  Lord  has  condescended  { 
to  secure  us  from  mistakes  on  this! 
important  point  by  telling  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  all  power  emanates 
from  Him,   that  we  are  obliged  to . 
obey  it,  that  whoever  resists  it  resists  ' 
the  Divine  command.     I  seek  in  vain  } 
for  an  objection  to  this  way  of  ex.-  ' 
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^  V  Prilling  the  origin  of  society,  and  of 

t  ,  the  power  which  governs  it.  This 
'^  doctrine  preserres  natural,  human, 
-^5  and  divine  right;  all  these  rights  are 

V.   "  connected,  and  support  each   other. 

*!;  ^  The  sublimity  of  the  theory  rivals  its 

^  i   simplicity;  revelation  sanctions  what 
was  shown  by  the  light  of  reason,  and 
-  grace  fortifies  nature.     Such,  then,  is 
•   the  famous  divine  right,  presented  as 
a  bugbear  to  the  ignorant  and  unsus- 
pecting, in  order  to  make  them  be- 
•  lieve  that  the  Catholic  Church,  when 

^      she  teaches  the  obligation  of  obeying 
thejegitimato^  power,  and  founds  this 
.  obligation  on  the  law  of  God,  pro- 
poses a  dogma  injurious  to  true  hu- 

'    V  ™an  liberty. 

To  hear  some  men  ridicule  the 
divine  right  of  kincs,  one  would  say 
that  we  Catholics  believed  that  cer- 
tain individuals  and  families  have  re- 
ceived bulls  of  institution  from  Hea- 
ven, and  that  we  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  the  changes  of  the 
civil  power.  If  they  had  examined 
the  matter  more  deeply,  they  would 
have  found  that,  far  from  being  liable 
to  the  reproach  of  such  folly,  we  have 
only  established  a  principle  of  which 
the  necessity  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  and 
that  our  belief  is  quite  reconcilable 
with  true  philosophical  doctrines  and 
the  events  recorded  by  history.  In 
support  of  what  I  have  said,  see  with 
what  admirable  clearness  St.  Chry- 
sostom  explains  this  point  in  his  23d 
homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans : 
"'There  is  no  power  that  does  not 
come  from  God.  What  do  you  sav? 
Is  every  prince,  then,  appointed  by 
God?  I  do  not  say  that;  for  I  do 
not  speak  of  any  prince  in  particular, 
but  of  the  thing  itself,  that  is,  of  the 
power  itself:  I  ai!xrm  that  the  exist- 
ence of  principalities  is  the  work  of 
the  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  to  it  it 
is  owing  that  all  things  are  not  given 
up  to  blind  chance.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  Apostle  does  not  say, '  That 
there  is  no  prince  who  does  not  come 
from  God;'  but  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  thing  in  itself,  *  There  is  no  power 
which  does  not  come  firom  God.'" 
^  Non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo.  Quid 
duns?    Ergo  omnis  princeps  a  Deol 


constitutus  est?  Istud  non  dico.  Non 
enim  de  quovis  principe  mihi  sermo 
est,  sed  de  re  ipsa,  id  est  de  ipsa  po« 
testate.  Quoa  enim  principatus  smt, 
quodque  non  simpliciter  et  temere 
cuncta  ferantur,  divinse  sapientiae  opus 
esse  dico.  Propterea  non  dicit:  Non 
enim  princeps  est  nisi  a  Deo.  Sed  de 
re  ipsa  disserit  dicens :  Non  est  potes- 
tas nisi  a  Deo."  {Horn,  23,  in  Epist. 
ad  JRoftL)  It  appears,  from  the  words 
of  St.  cFohn  CiiFysostom,  that  the 
meaning  of  divine  right,  according  to 
the  Catholics,  is,  that  there  exists  a 
power  for  the  government  of  society, 
and  that  it  is  not  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  passion  and  imagination. 
This  doctrine,  which  insures  public 
order,  by  establishing  the  obligation 
of  obedience  on  motives  of  conscience, 
does  not  descend  tethe  inferior  ques- 
tions, which  do  not  affect  the  funda- 
mental principle. 

It  may  perhaps  be  olijected,  that 
if  we  admit  the  interpretation  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  sacred  text  to  teach  that 
which  reason  so  clearly  dictated.  To 
this  our  reply  is  twofold :  1st,  that 
the  sacred  ^ripture  expressly  pre- 
scribes to  us  several  obligations  which 
nature  imposes  on  us  independent- 
ly of  all  divine  right,  as  to  honour 
parents,  not  to  kiU,  not  .to  rob,  and 
other  things  of  the  kind;  2d,  that  in 
the  present  case  the  Apostles  had 
very  good  reason  to  recommend  parti- 
cular^ obedience  to  legitimate  power, 
and  to  sanction  in  a  clear  and  conclu- 
sive manner  this  obligation,  founded 
on  the  natural  law  itself.  Indeed  the 
same  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,  "  that 
at  that  time  a  very  widely-spread 
opinion  represented  the  Apostles  as 
seditious  men  and  innovators,  la- 
bouring by  their  speeches  and  acts  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  laws." 
**  Plurima  tunc  temporis  circumfere- 
bfttur  fama,  traducens  Apostolos  ve- 
luti  seditiosos  rerumque  novatores; 
qui  omnia  ad  evertendum  leges  com- 
munes et  facerent  et  dicerent."  (St 
J.  Chrysost.  Horn,  23  in  Epist,  ad 
Tim,) 

It  was  no  doubt  to  this  that  St. 
Peter  aUuded  when,  admonishing  the 
faithful  of  the  obligation  of  obeying 
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authority,  he  told  them  that  *'sach 
was  the  will  of  God,  that  by  acting 
thus  they  mis^ht  put  to  silence  the 
impmdenoe  of  fooUsh  men."  (Epist.  i. 
c.  2.)  We  also  know  from  St.  Jerome, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church, 
some  hearing  the  Gospel  liberty 
preached,  imagined  that  universal  h- 
Dert}  also  was  meant.  The  necessity 
of  inculcating  a  duty,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  society,  will  be  clearly 
perceived,  if  we  oonaider  with  what 
ease  an  error  so  flattering  to  proud 
and  rebellious  minds  might  take  root. 
After  fourteen  centuries  had  passed 
away,  we  see  the  error  reproduced  in 
the  time  of  Wickliff  and  John  Huss. 
The  Anabaptists  made  a  dreadful  ap* 
plication  of  it  when  they  inundated 
Germany  with  blood.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  fanatical  sectaries  of  England 
created  the  greatest  disorders  and 
brought  about  fearful  catastrophes  by 
a  similar  doctrine,  condemning  alike 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
law  of  peace  and  love,  when  preach- 
ing liberty,  spoke  of  that  liberty  which 
draws  us  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and 
the  power  of  the  devil,  renders  us  co- 
heirs of  Jesus  Christ,  and  partici- 
pators of  grace  and  glory.  But  she 
was  very  far  from  propagating  doc- 
trines which  could  favour  disoraer,  or 
subvert  law  and  authority.  It  was, 
then,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her 
to  disprove  the  calumnies  by  which 
her  enemies  attempted  to  injure  her; 
It  was  necessary  for  her  to  proclaim, 
by  her  words  and  acts,  that  the  pub- 
lic -interest  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
her  doctrines.  We  also  see  that  after 
the  Apostles  had  inculcated  this  sa- 
cred ooligation  on  several  occasions, 
the  Fathers  of  the  earliest  times  in- 
sist again  and  frequently  on  the  same 
point  St.  Polycarp,  quoted  by  Euse- 
hius  {Hist  lib.  It.  cap.  15),  says,  when 
speaking  to  the  pro-consul :  **  It  is 
ordained  to  render  to  the  magistrates 
and  powers  appointed  by  God  the 
honour  which  we  owe  them."  St. 
Justin,  in  his  Apology  for  the  CArts- 
tiana,  also  recalls  the  precept  of  Jesus 
Christ  touching  the  payment  of  tri- 
butes.    TertulBan,   in   his  Apology^ 


chapter  third,  reproaches  the  Gen- 
tiles with  the  persecution  they  direc- 
ted against  the  Christians,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  latter,  with  their  hands 
raised  to  heaven,  were  praying  for  the 
safety  of  the  emperors.  The  zeal  of 
the  Saints  who  were  charged  with  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  the  faith- 
ful succeeded  in  inculcating  this  pre- 
cept so  well,  that  the  Christians  were 
every  where  a  model  of  submission 
and  obedience.  Thus  Pliny,  writing 
ta  the  Emperor  Trajan,  avowed  that, 
religion  excepted,  he  could  not  accuse 
them  of  being  at  all  wanting  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  laws  and  imperial 
edicts. 

Nature  herself  has  pointed  out  the 
persons  in  whom  resides  the  paternal 
power;  the  wants  of  the  family  mark 
the  limits  of  this  power;  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  prescribe  its  object  and 
regulate  its  conduct.  In  society  it  is 
otherwise :  the  rights  of  the  civil  power 
are  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of 
human  events;  here  this  right  resides 
in  one  person,  there  in  several;  to- 
day it  belongs  to  one  family,  to-mor- 
row to  another;  one  day  it  is  exer- 
cised under  one  form,  the  next  under 
another  very  different.  The  infant 
who  weeps  at  his  mother's  bosom  re- 
minds her  of  the  obligation  of  nour- 
ishing and  watching  over  it;  woman, 
weak  and  unsupported,  calls  unmis- 
takeably  on  man  to  protect  her  and 
her  child;  youth,  without  strength  to 
sustain  or  knowledge  to  direct  itself, 
shows  parents  their  obligation  of  care 
and  guardianship.  We  see  clearly 
the  will  of  God;  the  order  of  nature 
forcibly  expresses  it:  the  tenderest 
feelings  are  its  echo  and  interpreter; 
we  do  not  require  any  thing  else  to 
show  us  what  is  the  will  of  God;  we 
do  not  need  any  refinement  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  parental  power  is 
from  above.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  parents  and  children  are  written 
in  characters  as  distinct  as  they  are 
beautiful.  But  where  shall  we  find, 
with  respect  to  the  civil  power,  an 
expression  as  unequivocal?  If  power 
comes  from  God,  by  what  means  does 
He  communicate  it?  In  what  chan- 
nel is  it  conveyed?  This  leads  us  to 
other  secondary  questions,  which  all 
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condaice  to  the  expUuiation  and  solu- 
tion of  the  prinqiiMd  question. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  by  na- 
tmnEil  right  found  himself  invested  with 
civil  power?  It  is  clear  that  in  this 
case  power  would  have  no  other  origin 
than  paternal  authority ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  that  case  the  civil  power  ought  to 
be  considered  as  an  amplification  of 
that  authority,  as  a  transformation  of 
domestic  into  civil  power.  We  imme- 
diately see  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  and  the  social  order,  their 
separate  objects,  the  diversity  of  rules 
by  which  they  must  be  regulated,  and 
we  see  how  different  are  the  means 
which  they  both  use  for  their  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  deny  that  the  type  of 
society  is  found  in  the  family,  and 
that  society  is  in  the  most  desirable 
condition  when  it  most  resembles  the 
£unily  in  command  and  in  obedience; 
but  mere  analogies  do  not  suffice  to 
establish  rights,  and  it  always  remains 
indubitable  that  those  of  the  civil 
power  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  of  the  paternal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of 
things  shows  that  Providence,  in  or- 
daining the  destinies  of  the  world,  did 
not  establish  the  paternal  as  the  source 
of  the  civil.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see 
how  such  a  power  could  have  been 
transmitted,  and  the  legitimacy  of  its 
claims  have  been  justified.  We  can 
easily  understand  the  lin^ited  rule  of 
an  old  man,  governing  a  society,  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  generations 
only,  who  were  descended  from  him  ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  society  increased, 
extended  to  several  countries,  and 
consequently  was  divided  and  sub- 
divided, the  patriarchal  power  must 
haye  disappeared,  its  exercise  must 
have  become  impossible,  and  we  can 
no  longer  understand  how  the  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne  could  come  to 
an  understanding  with  each  other 
and  the  rest  of  the  people,  to  justify 
and  legitimise  their  rule.  The  theory 
which  acknowledges  the  paternal  as 
the  origin  of  the  civU.  power  may  be 
as  promising  as  you  please;  it  may 
sustain  itself,  on  the  example  of  the 
patriarchal  government,  which  we 
observe  in  the  cradle  of  society ;  but 
there  are  two  things  against  it.  First, 


it  asserts,  but  does  not  prove;  second, 
it  has  no  means  of  attaining  the  end 
for  which  it  was  intended,  viz.  the 
consolidation  of  government,  for  it 
cannot  establish  itself  by  proving  its 
legitimacy.  The  greatest  of  kines 
and  the  humblest  of  subjects  equally 
know  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Noe; 
nothing  more.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  this  theory  either  in  St.  Tho- 
mas, or  in  any  of  the  other  principal 
theologians;  and  to  go  still  higher,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  can  find  any  an** 
thority  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers, 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  or  iJi< 
Scripture  itself.  It  is  consequently  a 
mere  philosophical  opinion,  of  which 
the  explanation  and  proof  belong  to 
those  who  advance  it.  Catholicism 
says  nothing  either  for  or  against  it. 
It  is,  then,  demonstrated  that  the 
civil  power  does  not  reside  in  any 
man  of  natural  right;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  power  comes  from 
God.  Who-^receives  this  power  from 
God,  and  how  does  he  receive  it?  It 
is  necessary  first  to  observe,  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  divine  origin  of  the  civil  power, 
an  origin  which  is  expressly  stated  in 
Scripture,  does  not  define  any  thing 
either  as  to  the  form  of  this  power, 
or  the  means  which  God  employs  in 
communicating  it.  So  that  after  the. 
Catholic  doctrine  is  established,  there 
still  remains  to  be  examined  and 
discussed,  who  immediately  receives 
the  power,  and  how  it  is  transmitted? 
This  is  acknowledged  by  theologiana 
when  they  have  treated  of  this  matter; 
this  should  be  enough  to  remove  the 

Srejudices  of  those  who  consider  the 
octrine  of  the  Church  on  this  point 
as  conducive  to  popular  degradation. 
The  Church  teaches  the  obligation  of 
obeying  legitimate  authority,  and  adds 
that  the  power  which  it  exercises  ema- 
nates from  God:  this  doctrine  is  as 
applicable  to  republics  as  to  absolute 
monarchies,  and  does  not  prejudge 
either  the  forms  of  government  or  the 
particular  claims  of  legitimacy.  As 
to  these  latter  questions,  they  cannot 
be  answered  in  general  terms;  they 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, into  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
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good  order  and  peace  of  society  can- 
not enter.  I  think  it  is  so  important 
to  give  clear  ideas  on  this  point,  and 
to  state  the  doctrines  of  the  most 
distinguished  Catholic  divines,  that  I 
consider  it  necessary  to  devote  an  en- 
tire chapter  to  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

THE  OHI6IN  OF  SOCIBTT  ACCOBDING 
TO  CATHOLIC  DIVINES. 

There  is  nothing  more  instructive  or 
more  interesting  than  the  study  of 
public  law  in  those  writers  who,  pre- 
tending not  to  pass  for  statesmen,  and 
entertaining  no  views  of  ambition,  ex- 
press themselves  without  flattery  and 
without  bitterness,  and  explain  these 
matters  with  as  much  calmness  and 
tranquillity  as  they  would  theories  of 
rare  application  and  limited  extent 
At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  im- 

Sossible  to  open  a  book  without  imme- 
iately  perceiving  to  which  of  the  two 
contending  parties  the  author  belongs ; 
it  seldom  happens  that  his  ideas  are 
not  affected  by  passion,  or  adapted  to 
serve  particular  designs;  and  it  not 
onfrequently  happens  that,  without 
conviction,  he  speaks  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  interest. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  old  writers,  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  Let  us  ren- 
der them  at  least  this  justice ;  that 
their  opinions  are  conscientious,  their 
language  faithful  and  sincere ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  judgment  with 
respect  to  them,  whether  we  consider 
them  as  real  sages,  or  as  ignorant 
men  and  fanatics,  we  cannot  call  in 
question  their  sincerity;  that  they 
are  animated  by  a  religious  idea,  that 
they  develop  a  philosophical  system, 
that  their  pens  are  the  faithful  inter- 
preters of  their  thoughts. 

Rousseau  attempts  to  seek  the  ori- 
gin of  society  and  of  the  civil  power; 
and  begins  the  first  chapter  of  his 
work  with  these  words :  "  Man  is  born# 
free,  and  he  is  every  where  in  fetters." 
Do  you  not  immediately  perceive  the 
tribune  under  the  mantle  of  the  phi- 
losopher? Do  you  not  observe  that, 
instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the 


reason,  the  writer  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions; and  wounds  the  most  suscept- 
ible of  them,  viz.  pride?  It  is  in  vain 
for  the  philosopher  to  endeavour  to 
make  us  believe  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  reduce  his  doctrines  to  prac- 
tice; his  language  betrays  his  design. 
In  another  place,  where  he  attempts 
nothing  less  than  to  give  advice  to  a 
great  nation,  he  has  hardly  begun 
when  he  holds  over  Europe  tne  torch 
of  an  incendiary. 

"  When  we  read  ancient  history,  we 
fancy  ourselves  transported  to  another 
world,  and  among  other  beings.  What 
have  the  French,  the  English,  the 
Russians,  in  common  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans?  Hardly  any  thing  but 
the  form.  The  great  souls  of  the  lat- 
ter appear  to  the  others  as  exaggera- 
tions of  history.  How  can  they,  who 
feel  themselves  to  be  so  little,  imagine 
that  such  great  men  ever  existed? 
They  did  exist,  however;  and  they 
were  human  like  ourselves.  What 
hinders  our  being  men  like  tbem? 
Our  prejudices,  our  low  philosophy, 
and  grovelling  passions,  combined 
with  the  egotism  of  men's  hearts,  by- 
absurd  institutions  directed  by  men 
of  little  minds.'*  (^Considerations  on 
the  Government  of  Poland,  8fc.  chap, 
ii.)  Do  you  not  observe  the  poison 
conveyed  in  these  words  of  the  pub- 
licist? And  is  it  not  palpable  that  he 
had  something  more  in  view  than  en- 
lightening the  mind?  See  with  what 
address  he  attempts  to  produce  a  feel- 
ing of  irritation,  by  harsh  and  indecent 
reproaches. 

jLet  us  take  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  comparison,  and  see  in  how 
different  a  tone  St,  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
in  his  work  De  Begimine  Prindpum, 
begins  his  explanation  on  the  same 
subject,  and  gives  directions  for  good 
government,  (a)^ 

"  K  man,"  he  says,  **  was  intended 

I  This  subject  is  so  important,  so  delicate, 
that  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  a 
translation  of  the  passages  which  I  quote, 
however  careful  I  may  be  to  render  them 
exact  and  literal,  at  the  risk  of  irregularity 
of  style  and  violation  of  the  idiom  of  our 
language.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  set  before 
the  reader  the  original  texts  themselves, 
desiring  him  to  Judge  from  them  and  not 
from  my  version.  [They  will  be  found  in 
I  the  Appendix.] 
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to  lire  alone,  like  many  animals,  he 
would  not  require  any  one  to  govern 
him ;  every  man  would  be  his  own 
kin?,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Grod;  inasmuch  as  he  would  govern 
himself  by  the  light  of  reason  given 
him  by  the  Creator.    But  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  a  social  and  po- 
litical animal,  living  in  community, 
differently  from  all  other  animals ;  a 
thing  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
necessities  of  his  nature.    Nature  has 
provided  for  other  animals  food;  skins 
tor  a  covering,  means  of  defence, — as 
teeth,  horns,  claws, — or,  at  least,  speed 
in  flight;  but  she  has  not  endowed 
man  with  any  of  those  qualities;  and 
instead  she  has  given  him  reason,  by 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  hands, 
he  can  procure  what  he  wants.    But 
to  procure  this,  one  man  alone  is  not 
enough  ;  for  he  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  preserve  his  own  life  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, in  man's  nature  to  live  in  society. 
Moreover,  nature  has  granted  to  other 
animals  the  power  of  discerning  what 
is  useful  or  injurious  to  them :  thus 
the  sheep  has  a  natural  horror  of  his 
enemy  the  wolf.    There  are  also  cer- 
tain animals  who  know  by  nature  the 
herbs  which  are  medicinal  to  them, 
and  other  things  which  are  necessary 
for  their  preservation.    But  man  has 
not  naturally  the  knowledge  which  is 
requisite  for  the  support  of  life,  ex- 
cept in  society ;  inasmuch  as  the  aid 
of  reason  is  capable  of  leading  from 
universal  principles  to  the  knowledge 
of  particular  things,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  life.     Thus,  then,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  man  alone  to  obtain  all 
this  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  live  in  society,  one  aiding 
another ;  each  one  applying  to  his  own 
task;  for  example,  some  in  medicine; 
some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another. 
This  is  shown  with  great  clearness  in 
that  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  language 
— which  enables  him  to  conmiunicate 
his  thoughts  to  others.   Indeed,  brute 
animals  mutually  communicate  their 
feelings  ;   as  the  dog  conmiunicates 
his  anger  by  barking,  and  other  ani- 
mals their  passions  in  various  ways. 
But  man,  with  respect  to  his  fellows, 
is  more  communicative  than  any  other 
animal ;  even  than  those  who  are  the 


most  inclined  to  live  in  union,  asftranes, 
ants,  and  bees.  In  this  sense.  Solo- 
mon  says,  in  Ecclesiastes :  *  It  is  bet- 
ter, therefore,  that  two  should  be  to- 
gether than  one  ;  for  they  have  the 
advantage  of  their  society.'  Thus,  if 
it  be  natural  for  man  to  live  in  society, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  one  should 
direct  the  multitude;  for  if  many  were 
united,  and  each  one  did  as  he  thought 
proper,  they  would  fall  to  pieces,  un- 
less somebody  looked  after  the  public 
food,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
uman  body,  and  that  of  any  other 
animal,  if  there  did  not  exist  a  power 
to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  all  the 
members.  Thus  Solomon  says :  *  Thus, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  govern,  the 
people  will  be  dispersed.  In  man 
himself  the  soul  directs  the  body;  and 
in  the  soul,  the  feelings  of  anger  and 
concupiscence  are  governed  by  the 
reason.  Among  the  members  of  the 
body,  there  is  one  principal  one,  which 
directs  all ;  as  the  heart  or  the  head. 
There  ought,  then,  to  be  in  every  mul- 
titude some  governing  power.  (St. 
Thomas,  De  Hegimine  Frincipum,  lib. 
i  cap.  1.) 

This  passage,  so  remarkable  for 
profound  wisdom,  clearness  of  ideas, 
solidity  of  principles,  vigour  and  ex- 
actness of  deductions,  contains,  in  a 
few  words,  all  that  can  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  society  and 
of  power ;  to  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  latter,  and  the  obligations  incum- 
bent upon  it :  the  matter  being  con- 
sidered in  general,  and  by  the  light 
of  reason  ^one.  In  the  iirst  place, 
it  was  required  to  show,  with  clear- 
ness, the  necessity  of  the  existence  of 
society;  and  this  the  holy  doctor  does 
by  this  very  simple  reasoning — man 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  cannot  live 
alone,  and  then  he  has  need  of  being 
united  to  his  fellows.  If  a  proof  of 
this  fundamental  truth  be  required, 
it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  speech;  this  is  a  sign  that 
by  nature  he  is  destined  to  communi- 
cate with  other  men,  and  consequently 
to  live  to  society.  After  having  proved 
this  invincible  necessity,  it  remained 
to  demonstrate  a  necessity  not  less 
absolute — via.  the  necessity  of  a  power 
to  govern  society.    In  order  to  make 
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this  dttionstration,  St.  Thomas  does 
not  invent  extravagant  systems,  or 
unfounded  theories  ;  he  does  not  ap- 
peal to  absurd  suppositions  ;  he  is 
satisfied  with  a  reason  founded  on 
^e  nature  of  things,  dictated  by  com- 
mon sense,  and  supported  by  daily 
experience — viz.  that  in  all  bodies  of 
men,  there  is  a  director  requisite ; 
aince,  without  him,  disorder,  and  even 
dispersion,  are  inevitable  ;  for  in  all 
societies  there  must  be  a  chief. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  clear 
and  simple  explanation  enables  us  to 
understand  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  society  much  better  than  all  the 
subtilties  of  explicit  and  implicit  facts ; 
it  is  enough  for  a  thing  to  be  founded 
on  nature  itself,  for  it  to  be  viewed  as 
demonstrated  as  a  real  necessity,  in 
order  that  its  existence  may  be  easily 
<}OBceived ;  why  then  seek,  by  subtil- 
ties  and  suppositions,  what  is  apparent 
^t  the  first  coup-d^milf 

Let  u^  not,  however,  suppose  that 
St  Thomas  does  not  acknowledge 
divine  right,  or  is  ignorant  that  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  power  may 
be  rounded  on  it :  far  from  it ;  this 
truth  he  establishes  in  many  places 
in  his  works  ;  but  he  does  not  forget 
the  natural  and  human  law,  which, 
on  this  point,  are  combined  and  allied 
with  the  divine  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  latter  is  only  a.  confirmation  of, 
«nd  gives  a  sanction  to,  the  others. 
We  ^ught  thus  to  interpret  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  holy  doctor  attri- 
butes the  civil  power  to  human  law, 
considering  this  law  with  that  of  grace, 
For  example,  when  examining  whether 
infidels  can  have  dominion  or  supre- 
macy over  the  faithful,  he  says  (6): 
^*  It  is  necessary  here  to  consider  that 
dominion  or  supremacy  is  introduced 
by  virtue  of  human  law ;  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  faithful  and  infidels 
is  by  divine  law.  Divine  law,  which 
emanates  ^m.  grace,  does  not  take 
away  human  law,  which  is  founded 
on  the  law  of  natural  reason ;  there- 
fore the  distinction  between  the  faith- 
ful and  infidels,  considered  in  itself, 
does  not  take  away  the  dominion  or 
supremacy  of  infidels  over  the  faith- 
fiiL" 

When  inquiring,  in  another  place, 


if  the  prince  who  has  apostatised  from 
the  faith  by  this  fact  loses  dominion 
over  his  subjects,  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  called  upon  to  obey  him,  he 
expresses  himself  thus  (c) :  "  As  has 
been  said  before,  infidelity  does  not 
destroy  dominion  itself;  for  dominion 
was  introduced  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which  is  human  right;  while  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  faithful  and  in- 
fidels is  by  a  divine,  which  does  not 
take  away  the  human  right."  Again; 
when  examining  if  man  is  obliged  to 
obey  another  man,  he  says  (jt) :  ^  As 
natural  actions  proceed  from  natural 
powers,  so  human  operations  proceed 
from  the  human  will.  In  natural 
things,  it  was  necessary  that  inferior 
things  should  be  brought  into  their 
respective  operations  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  natural  virtue  which  God 
has  given  to  superior  things.  In  the 
same  way,  also,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
human  things,  those  which  are  supe- 
rior should  urge  on  the  inferior,  by 
the  force  of  authority  ordained  by 
God.  To  move,  by  means  of  reason 
and  the  will,  is  to  command ;  and  as, 
by  virtue  of  the  natural  order  insti- 
tuted by  God,  inferior  things  in  na- 
ture are  necessarily  subject  to  the 
motion  of  superior  things,  so  also,  in 
human  things,  those  which  are  infe- 
rior ought,  by  natural  and  divine 
right,  to  obey  those  which  are  supe- 
rior." 

On  the  same  question,  St.  Thomas 
examines  whether  obedience  is  a  spe- 
cial virtue,  and  he  answers  (e), "  That 
to  obey  a  superior  is  a  duty  conform- 
able to  the  Divine  order  communicated 
to  things."  In  the  6th  article,  be  states 
the  question  whether  Christians  are 
obliged  to  obey  the  secular  powers, 
and  says  (/)  :  "  The  faith  of  Christ 
is  the  principle  and  cause  of  justice, 
according  to  what  is  said  in  the  Epistle 
to  the-Homans,  chap.  iii.  *  the  justice 
of  God  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ* 
Thus4he  faith  of  Christ  does  not  take 
away  the  law  of  justice,  but  rather 
confirms  it  This  law  wills  that  the 
inferiors  should  obey  their  superiors; 
for  without  that  human  society  could 
not  be  preserved  ;  and  thus  the  faith 
of  Christ  does  not  exempt  the  faith- 
ful from  the  obligation  of  obeying  the 
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secular  powers."  I  have  quoted  at 
soind  length  these  passages  firom  St. 
Thomas,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  Divine  right 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  enemies  of 
Catholicity  have  made  it  a  reproach 
to  us ;  but  that,  property  speaking, 
while  he  adheres  to  a  dogma  so  ex- 
pressly taught  in  the  sacred  text,  he 
considers  the  Divine  law  as  a  confir- 
mation of,  and  a  sanction  to,  the  na- 
tural and  human  law.  We  know  that 
for  six  centuries  Catholic  doctors 
have  regarded  the  authority  of  St. 
Thomas  as  worthy  of  the  hi^est  re- 
spect in  all  that  concerns  raith  and 
morality. 

We  have  just  seen  that  this  angel 
of  the  schools  establishes,  as  foun&d 
on  the  natural,  human,  and  Divine  law, 
the  duty  of  obeying  authority,  affirm- 
ing that  the  source  of  all  power  is 
found  in  God,  without  entering  into 
the  question  whether  God  communi- 
cates this  power  directly  or  indirectly 
to  those  who  exercise  it,  and  leaving  a 
vast  field  where  human  opinions  may 
debate  without  violating  the  purity  of 
faith.  In  the  same  way,  tne  most 
eminent  doctors  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  the  Catholic  pulpits  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  establishing 
and  enforcing  the  doctrine,  without 
rashly  making  use  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  its  application.  To 
prove  this  I  will  here  insert  some  pas- 
sages from  remarkable  theologians. 
Cardimil  Bellarmin  expresses  himself 
in  the^e  words  (p) :  **  It  is  certain  that 
public  authority  comes  from  God,  from 
whom,  alone  emanates  all  things  good 
and  lawful,  as  is  proved  by  St.  Au- 
gustm  in  almost  all  the  tenor  of  the 
4th  and  5th  books  of  the  City  of  God, 
Indeed,  the  Wisdom  of  God,  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  chap,  yiii.,  cries  out, 
'  It  is  by  Me  that  kings  reign ;'  and 
further  on,  *  It  is  by  Me  that  princes 
rule.'  The  prophet  Daniel,  in  the 
second  chapter,  *  The  God  of  heaven 
has  given  thee  the  kingdom  and  the 
empire;*  and  the  same  prophet,  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  *  Thy  dwelling  shall 
be  with  cattle  and  with  wild  beasts, 
and  thou  shalt  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and 
shalt  be  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
seven  years  shall  pass  over  thee,  till 


thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth 
it  to  whomsoever  He  will.'"  After 
having  proved,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  dogma,  viz. 
that  the  civil  power  comes  from  God, 
the  illustrious  writer  explains  the  sense 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood  (K) : 
"  But,"  he  says,  **  it  is  necessary  to 
make  some  observations  here.  In  the 
first  place,  political  power,  considered 
in  general,  and  vdthout  descending  in 
particular  to  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
or  democracy,  emanates  immediately 
from  God  alone ;  for  being  necessarily 
annexed  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  pro- 
ceeds flrom  Him  who  has  made  that 
nature.  Besides,  that  power  is  by  na- 
tural law,  since  it  does  not  depend 
upon  man's  consent,  since  they  must 
have  a  government  whether  they  wish 
it  or  not,  under  pain  of  desiring  the 
destruction  of  the  human  race,  which 
is  against  the  inclination  of  nature. 
It  is  thus  that  the  law  of  nature  is 
Divine  law,  and  government  is  intro- 
duced by  Divine  law ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly this  which  the  Apostle  seems 
to  have  had  in  view  when  he  says  to 
the  Romans,  chap,  xiii,  *  He  who  re- 
sists authority,  resists  the  ordinance 
of  God.' " 

This  doctrine  destroys  all  the  theory 
of  Rousseau,  who  makes  the  existence 
of  society  and  the  right  of  the  civil 
power  depend  on  human  conventions^ 
it  also  overturns  the  absurd  systems 
of  some  Protestants,  and  other  here- 
tics, their  predecessors,  who,  in  the 
name  of  Cnristian  liberty,  pretended 
to  condemn  all  authority.  No  I  the 
existence  of  society  does  not  depend 
on  the  consent  of  man ;  society  is  not 
his  work ;  it  satisfies  an  imperious  ne- 
cessity, which,  if  it  were  not  satisfied, 
would  entail  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race.  God,  when  He  created 
man,  did  not  deliver  him  to  the  mercy 
of  chance;  He  has  given  him  the  right 
of  fulfilling  his  necessities,  and  has 
imposed  on  him  the  care  of  his  own 
preservation  as  a  duty ;  therefore  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  includes 
also  the  existence  of  government  and 
the  obligation  of  obedience.  There  is 
no  theory  so  clear,  simple,  and  solids 
Shall  it  be  called  the  enemy  and  op- 
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pressor  of  human  freedom  ?  Is  it  any 
disgrace  to  man  to  acknowledge  him- 
self the  creature  of  God  ?  to  confess 
that  he  has  receiyed  from  Him  what 
is  necessary  for  his  preservation  ?  Is 
the  intervention  of  God  any  infringe- 
ment of  human  liberty,  and  cannot 
man  be  free  without  being  an  Atheist? 
It  is  absurd  to  say  there  is  any  thing 
favourable  to  servitude  in  a  doctrine 
which  tells  us  **  God  wills  not  that 
you  should  live  like  wild  beasts  :  He 
commands  you  to  be  united  in  society, 
and  for  this  purpose  He  orders  you 
to  live  in  submission  to  an  authority 
legitimately  established."  If  this  be 
called  servitude  and  oppression,  we  de- 
sire this  servitude,  we  willingly  give 
up  the  right  which  is  pretended  to  be 
granted  to  us  of  wandering  in  the 
woods  like  wild  beasts :  true  liberty 
does  not  exist  in  man  when  he  is 
stripped  of  the  finest  attribute  of  his 
nature,  that  of  acting  in  conformity 
with  reason. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  Divine 
right  according  to  the  illustrious  com- 
mentator whom  we  have  just  quoted ; 
let  us  now  see  the  applications  which 
he  makes  of  it,  and  learn  in  what  way, 
according  to  him,  God  communicates 
the  civil  power  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  its  exercise.  After  the 
words  quoted  above,  Bellarmin  con- 
tinues (i):  "  In  the  second  place,  ob- 
serve, that  this  power  resiaes  imme- 
diately^  as  in  its  subject,  in  all  the 
multitude;  for  it  is  by  Divine  right. 
The  Divine  right  has  not  given  this 
power  to  any  man  in  particular,  for  it 
has  given  it  to  the  multitude;  besides, 
the  positive  law  bein?  taken  away, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
rule  rather  than  another  among  a 
great  number  of  eaual  men ;  therefore 
power  belongs  to  the  whole  multitude. 
In  fine,  society  should  be  a  perfect 
state,  it  should  have  the  power  of  self- 
preservation,  and,  consequently,  that 
of  chastising  the  disturoers  of  the 
peace." 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  foolish  assertions  of 
Kousseau  and  his  followers ;  no  one 
who  has  studied  public  law  will  con- 
found things  so  different.  Indeed,  what 
the  Cardinal  establishes  in  the  passage 


2 noted,  viz.  that  power  resides  imme- 
iately  in  the  multitude,  is  not  in  op- 
position to  what  he  himself  taught 
a  little  before,  when  he  said  that  it 
comes  from  God,  and  is  not  owing  to 
human  conventions.  His  doctrine  may 
be  conveyed  in  this  form.    Suppose  a 
number  of  men  without  any  positive 
law;  there  is  then  no  reason  why  any 
one  of  them  should  have  a  right  to 
rule  the  rest.    Nevertheless,  this  law 
exists,  nature  itself  indicates  its  ne* 
cessity,  God  ordains  a  government  5 
therefore  there  exists  among  this  num"* 
ber  of  men  the  legitimate  power  of  in« 
stituting  one.  To  explain  more  clearly 
the  ideas  of  this  illustrious  theologian, 
let  us   suppose  that  a  considerable 
number  of  families,  perfectly  equal 
among  themselves  and  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  were  thrown 
by  a  tempest  on  a  desert  island.    The 
vessel  being  destroyed,  they  have  no 
hope  either  of  returning  home  or  of 
pursuing  their  journey.     All  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  mankind 
is  become  impossible :   we  ask,  whe- 
ther these  families  could  live  with- 
out government  ?    No.    Has  any  one 
among  them  a  right  of  governing  the 
rest?  Clearly  not.  Can  any  individual 
among  them  pretend  to  such  a  right  ? 
Certainly  not    Have  they  a  right  to 
appoint  the  government  of  which  they 
stand  in  need  ?     Certainly  they  have. 
Therefore  in  this  multitude,  repre- 
sented by  the  fathers  of  families  or 
in  some  other  way,  resides  the  civil 
power,  together  with  the  right  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  one  or  more  persons,  ac- 
cording as  they  shall  judge  proper. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  any  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  placed  in  this 
point  of  view.    That  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  his  words  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  observations  which  follow  (A): 
**In  the  third  place,"  he  says,  "ob- 
serve that  the  multitude  transfers  thia 
power  to  one  person  or  more  by  na- 
tural right;  for  the  republic  not  being 
able  to  exercise  it  by  itself,  is  obliged 
to  communicate  it  to  one  or  to  a  li- 
mited number ;    and  it  is  thns  that 
the  power  of  princes,  considered  in 
general,  is  by  natural  and  Divine  law; 
and  the  whole  human  race,  if  assem- 
bled together,  could  not  establish  the 
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contrary,  viz.  that  piinceB  or  gOYemors 
did  not  exist." 

But  the  ftindamental  principle  being 
once  established,  Bellarmin  allows  to 
society  an  ample  right  of  appointing 
the  form  of  government  which  they 
think  proper.  This  ought  to  refute 
the  accusations  made  against  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine,  of  favouring  servitude; 
for  if  all  forms  of  government  are  re- 
concilable with  this  doctrine,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  cannot  justly  be  accused 
of  being  incompatible  with  liberty. 
Hear  how  the  same  author  continues 
on  this  point  (t)  :  "  Observe,  in  the 
fourth  place,"  he  says, "  that  particular 
forms  of  government  are  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  not  by  Divine  law, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  consent  of 
the  multitude  to  place  over  themselves 
a  king,  consuls,  or  other  magistrates, 
as  is  clear;  and,  for  a  legitimate  rea- 
son, they  can  change  royalty  into  aris- 
tocracy, or  into  democracy,  or  vice 
versa,  as  it  was  done  in  Home. 

"  Observe,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  it 
follows,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
this  power  in  particular  comes  from 
God,  but  by  means  of  the  counsel  and 
election  of  man,  like  all  other  things 
which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations; 
for  the  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were, 
a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  natural 
law  by  human  reasoning.  Thence 
follows  a  twofold  difference  between 
the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical 
power :  first,  difierence  with  regard  to 
the  subiect,  since  political  power  is  in 
the  multitude,  and  ecclesiastical  in  a 
man  inunedicUefy,  as  in  its  subject: 
second,  difference  with  respect  to  the 
cause,  since  political  power,  consider- 
ed generally,  is  by  Divine  law,  and  in 
particular  by  the  law  of  nations,  while 
the  ecclesiastical  power  is  in  every 
way  by  Divine  law,  and  emanates  im- 
mediately from  God." 

These  last  words  show  clearly  how 
correct  I  was  in  saying  that  theolo- 
gians understand  the  Divine  law  in  a 
very  different  manner,  according  as  it 
is  applied  to  the  civil  or  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  doctrine  now  stated  is 
peculiar  to  Cardinal  Bellarmin;  the 
generality  of  theologians  follow  him 
on  this  point  f  but  I  have  preferred 


quoting  his  authority,  because  he,  be- 
ing so  strongly  attached  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  if  the  latter  were  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  despotism,  as  it  has 
been  charged  with   oeing,  no  doubt 
something    of   them    would    appear 
in  the  writings   of  this   theologian. 
It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  objection 
that  will  be  made  to  this  explana- 
tion :  we  shall  be  told  that  Bellar- 
min, having  for  his  object  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  with  this  view  attempted  to 
lower  the  power  of  kings,  in  order  to 
take  away  or  diminish  all  opposition 
to  the  authority  of  the  Popes.    I  will 
not  now  enter  mto  an  examination  of 
the  opinions  of  Bellarmin  with  respect 
to  the  two  powers — this  woula  be 
foreign  to  my  design;  besides,  such 
points  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law 
excited  at  that  time  great  interest,  on 
account  of  circumstances  at  that  pe- 
riod, but  now  very  little,  on  account 
of  the  new  course  which  events  have 
taken,  and  the  great  change  which 
has  been  brought  about  in  ideas.    I 
shall,  neverthekss,  reply  to  this  sup- 
posed difficulty  by  two  very  simple 
observations.    The  first  is,  that  we 
have  not  to  inquire  the  intentions  of 
Bellarmin  in  explaining  his  doctrine, 
but  in  what  that  doctrine  consists. 
Whatever  his  motive  may  have  been, 
we  see  an  author  of  vast  renown,  whose 
opinion  has  great  weight  in  Catho- 
he  schools,  and  who  wrote  at  Rome, 
where,  so  far  from  his  writings  being 
condemned,  he  was  surrounded  with 
respect  and  honour:  that  this  theolo- 
gian, I  say,  explaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  on  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  civil  power,  does  it  in  such  terms 
that,  while  giving  sacred  guarantees 
for  the  good  order  of  society,  he  does 
not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple :  this  IS  the  vindication  of  Rome 
against  the  attacks  made  upon  her. 
'Die  second  is,  that  Cardinal  Bellar- 
min does  not  here  profess  an  isolated 
opinion — the  generality  of  theologians 
are  on  his  side;  therefore,  all  that  can 
be  said  against  him  personally  proves 
nothing  against  his  doctrines.  Among 
the  many  authors  that  I  could  quote, 
I  will  select  some  who  will  represent 
many  different  periods ;   and  as  the 
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obligation  of  beine  brief  confines  me 
within  narrow  limits,  I  beg  the  reader 
himself  to  examine  the  works  of  Ca- 
tholic theologians  and  moralists ;  he 
will  thus  make  sure  of  becoming,  ac- 
quainted with  their  thoughts  on  this 
subject.  Hear  how  Suarez  explains 
the  origin  of  power  (m) :  **  Herein," 
he  says,  **  the  common  opinion  seems 
to  be,  that  God,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the 
author  of  nature,  gives  the  power ;  so 
that  men  are,  so  to  speak,  the  matter 
and  subject  capable  of  this  power; 
while  Orod  gives  the  form  by  giving 
the  power."  (De  Leg,  Hb.  iiL  c.  3.) 

'Rq  goes  on  to  develop  his  doctrine, 
relyin?  on  the  reason  usually  made 
use  of  in  this  matter ;  and  when  he 
comes  to  draw  the  conclusions,  he  ex- 
plains how  society,  which,  according 
to  him,  receives  the  power  immediately 
from  God,  communicates  it  to  certain 
persons.  He  adds  (n):  "In  the  second 
place,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
aaid,  that  the  civil  power,  whenever  it 
is  found  in  a  man  or  a  prince,  has 
emanated,  according  to  usual  and  le- 
gitimate law,  from  uie  people  and  the 
community,  either  directly  or  remote- 
ly, and  that  it  cannot  otherwise  be 
justly  possessed."  (^Ihid,  cap.  4.) 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
not  know  that  a  S^nish  Jesuit  main- 
tained against  the  mng  of  England  in 
person,  me  doctrine  that  princes  re- 
ceive power  mediatdy  from  God,  and 
immemately  from  the  people.  This  Je- 
suit is  Suarez  himself,  and  the  book 
to  which  I  allude  is  called  (o),  **  De- 
fence of  the  Catholic  and  Apostdie 
Faith  against  the  errors  of  the  Anglican 
sect;  a4:companied  bv  a  Reply  to  the 
Apology  for  the  Oam  of  Fidelity,  and 
to  the  monitary  Preface  published  by 
the  most  serene  James  king  of  England, 
By  P.  D.  Franyois  Suarez,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Coimbra ;  ad- 
dressed to  the  most  serene  Kings  and 
Princes  of  the  Christian  world." 

In  the  third  book,  chapter  second, 
where  he  discusses  the  question,  Whe- 
ther the  political  sovereignty  comes 
immediately  from  God  or  iTom.  Divine 
institution,  Suarez  says  :  **  Here  the 
most  serene  king  not  only  gives  a 
new  and  singular  opinion,  but  also 
acrimoniously  attacks  Cardinal  Bel* 


larmin  for  having  afiirmed  that  kings 
have  not  receivra  authority  trnmem'- 
ately  from  God  like  the  Popes.  He 
himself  affirms  that  kings  hold  their 
power  not  from  the  people,  but  tm- 
mediately  from  God ;  and  he  attempts 
to  support  hifl  opinion  by  arguments 
and  examples,  the  value  of  which  I 
shall  examine  in  the  next  chapter. 

**  Although  this  controversy  does  not 
immediately  concern  the  dogmas  of  faith 
{for  we  have  nothing  in  reference  to  it 
either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  Fo" 
thers)y  it  may  nevertheless  be  well  to 
discuss  and  explain  it  carefully ;  1. 
because  it  might  possibly  lead  to  enror 
in  other  dogmas ;  2.  because  the  above 
opinion  of  the  king,  as  he  maintain^ 
and  explains  it,  is  new,  singular,  and 
apparently  invented  to  exalt  the  tem- 
poral at  tne  expense  of  the  spiritual 
power;  and  3.  because  we  consider 
the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  BeUar- 
min  ancient,  receitfed,  true,  and  neces*- 
sary,**    But  we  must  not  attribute 
these  opinions  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  nor  suppose  that  they  dis- 
appeared from  the  schools  of  theolo* 
gians  as  soon  as  they  were  advanced. 
In  support  of  them,  a  multitude  of 
authors  mieht  very  easily  be  cited, 
who  would  wow  that  Suarez  was  cor^ 
rect  in  saying  that  the  opinion  of 
Bellarmin  was  received  and  ancient; 
they  would,  moreover,  show  that  this 
doctrine  continued  to  be  admitted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  any  doubt 
of  its  orthodoxy,  or  of  its  containing 
any  thing  dangerous  to  the  stability 
of  monarchies.    In  proof  of  what  is 
here  adduced,  1  will  cite  passages  iirom 
distinguished  lauthors,  proving  that 
at  Rome  this  mode  of  explaining  the 
right  Divine  has  never  oeen  called 
in  question;  and  that  in  France  and 
Spam,  where  absolute  monarchy  had 
taken  so  deep  root,  this  opinion  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
the  stability  of  thrones.    A  long  pe- 
riod had  already  elapsed — the  critical 
position  which  might  more   or  less 
influence  the  direction  of  ideas  had 
consequently  disappeared,  yet  theolo- 
gians still  maintained  the  same  doc- 
trines.    Cardinal  Gotti,  who  vnx)te  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  gives, 
in  his  Treatise  upon  Laws,  the  above 
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opinion  as  previously  admitted,  with- 
out even  attempting^  to  confirm  it 
(p).  In  the  Moral  Theology  of  Her- 
man Busenbaum,  enlarged  oy  St.  Al- 
phonsus  of  Liguori,  book  1st,  second 
Treatise  upon  Laws  (chap.  i.  dub.  2, 
§104),  it  is  expressly  said:  "It  is 
certain  that  the  power  of  making  laws 
exists  among  men;  but  as  far  as  civil 
laws  are  concerned,  this  power  be- 
longs naturally  to  no  individual  It 
belongs  to  the  community,  who  trans- 
fer it  to  one  or  to  more,  that  by  them 
the  community  itself  may  be  go- 
verned." 

Should  any  one  say  that  I  quote 
the  Jesuits  only,  or  suspect  that  these 
doctrines  are  mere  casuistry,  I  will 
cite  remarkable  passages  from  other 
theologians,  who  are  neither  casuists 
nor  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Jesu- 
its. Father  Daniel  Concina,  who  wrote 
at  Borne  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, supports  the  same  doctrine  as 
generally  admitted;  in  his  ThSohgie 
diritietme  dognuUico' morale,  Roman 
edition,  1768,  he  expresses  himself 
as  follows  (7) :  **  All  writers  generally 
assert  that  the  origin  of  supreme 
power  is  of  God,  as  Solomon  declares 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  c.  viiL,  saying, 
*By  Me  kings  reign,  and  lawgivers 
decree  just  things :'  as  truly  as  subordi- 
nate princes  are  dependent  upon  the 
supreme  temporal  majesty,  so,  in  like 
manner,  this  majesty  ^self  must  depend 
upon  the  Supreme  King  and  Lora  of 
lords.  Theologians  and  jurists  dispute 
whether  this  supreme  power  comes 
immediately  from  6od«  or  merely  in  an 
indirect  fuanner.  Many  affirm  that  it 
emanates  immediately  from  God,  be- 
cause it  cannot  emanate  from  meui 
whether  we  consider  them  collectively 
or  individually;  for  all  Others  of  fa- 
milies are  equal,  and  each  possesses, 
with  regard  to  his  own  family,  a  power 
merely  economical;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  cannot  confer  upon 
others  that  civil  and  political  power 
which  they  themselves  do  not  possess. 
Moreover,  if  the  community,  in  its 
superiority,  had  delegated  to  one  or 
to  more  the  power  here  under  discus- 
sion, it  could  revoke  it  at  pleasure, 
for  the  superior  is  always  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  facilities  he  has  de- 


legated to  another,  and  this  would  be 
very  injurious  to  society. 

**  In  siipport  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
many  answer,  and  certainly  with  more 
probability  and  truth,  that,  in  reality, 
all  power  proceeds  from  God,  but  that 
it  is  not  delegated  to  any  particular 
individual  directly,  unless  by  consent 
of  civil  society.  That  this  power  is 
not  vested  directly  in  any  individual, 
but  in  the  entire  collection  of  men, 
is  what  St.  Thomas  expressly  teaches 
(1,  2,  qu.  90,  art  3,  aa  2,  et  qu.  97, 
art.  3,  ad  3),  followed  by  Dominic 
Soto  (lib.i  qu.  1,  art  3);  byLedesma 
(2  part  qu.  18,  art.  3) ;  and  by  Co- 
varruvias  (in  Pract  cap.  i.).  The  rea^- 
son  of  this  is  evident;  for  as  all  men 
are  bom  free  with  regard  to  civil  so- 
ciety, no  one  has  any  civil  power  over 
another,  since  this  power  exists  not 
in  each,  nor  in  any  of  them  in  a  fixed 
manner;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
is  vested  in  the  whole  collection  of 
men.  God  does  not  confer  thie  power 
by  any  special  act  distinct  from  creation, 
but  it  is  a  property  ofriyht  reason,  in^ 
tumuch  as  right  reason  dictates  that 
men,  united  in  one  moral  whole,  shatt 
prescribe,  by  express  or  tacit  consent, 
in  what  manner  societu  shall  be  govern-' 
ed,  preserved,  and  upheld.** 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Father 
Concina,  speaking  here  of  tacit  or  ex^ 
press  consent,  has  not  in  view  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  society,  nor  the  au- 
thority bv  which  it  is  governed,  but 
merely  the  mode  of  exercising  this 
authority  for  the  direction,  preser- 
vation, and  defence  of  society.  Hence 
his  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Bel- 
larmin ;  society  and  power  are  of  right 
Divine  and  natural,  but  the  mode  of 
organising  society,  and  of  transmitting 
and  exercising  authority,  is  human. 
After  having  shown  in  what  sense  we 
are  to  understand  that  civil  power 
comes  from  God,  Concina  resumes 
the  question  which  he  had  proposed, 
viz.  in  what  manner  authority  exists 
in  kings,  princes,  and  other  supreme 
heads  of  government  He  proceeds 
as  follows  (r) :  "  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  power  existing  in  the 
prince,  the  king,  or  in  many  persons 
whether  nobles  or  plebeians,  emanates 
from  the  community  itself,  directly 
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or  indirectly;  for,  if  it  came  imme- 
diately from  God,  it  would  be  mani- 
fested to  us  in  a  particular  manner, 
as  in  the  instances  of  Saul  and  David, 
who  were  chosen  by  Grod.  We  con- 
sider, therefore,  erroneous  the  doc- 
trine that  God  confers  this  power  im- 
mediately and  directly  upon  the  king, 
the  prince,  or  any  other  head  of  su- 
preme government  whatever,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  tacit  or  express  con- 
sent of  the  public  This  discussion, 
it  is  true,  is  one  of  words  rather  than 
of  things;  for  this  power  comes  frmn 
.God,  the  author  of  nature,  inasmuch 
as  He  has  ordained  and  appointed  that 
the  public  itself  shall  confer  upon  one 
or  more  the  power  of  supreme  go- 
vernment, for  the  preservation  and 
defence  of  society.  The  nomination 
of  the  person  or  persons  appointed 
to  command  being  once  made,  their 
power  is  said  to  come  from  Gt>d,  be- 
cause society  itself  is  bound  by  natu- 
ral and  Divme  right  to  obey  him  who 
commands.  In  £act,  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  society  shall  be  governed, 
whether  by  one  individual  or  by  se- 
veral In  this  manner  the  several 
opinions  of  theologians  are  reconciled 
with  each  other,  and  the  oracles  of 
Scripture  appear  in  their  true  sense: 
*  He  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God.'  *  There  is  no 
power  but  from  God.'  *  Be  subject, 
therefore,  to  every  human  creature 
for  God's  sake,  whether  to  the  king,' 
&C.  *  Thou  wouldest  not  have  any 
power  against  Me,  unless  it  were  given 
thee  from  above.'  These  testimonies, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  ought  to 
convince  us  that  all  is  ordained  and 
directed  by  God,  the  supreme  Media- 
tor. This,  however,  does  not  exclude 
the  operations  of  human  institutions, 
as  is  very  justly  interpreted  by  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  John  Chrysostom." 
Father  Billuart,  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  same  epoch  when  the 
highly  monarchical  traditions  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  in  all  their  vigour,  ex- 
pressed the  same  ideas  on  this  subject 
as  the  theologians  above  cited.  In 
his  work  on  Moral  Theology,  which, 
for  almost  a  century,  has  been  widely 
'  circulated,   he  thus  expresses  him- 


self («):  ^  I  maintain,  in  the  first 
pltbce,  that  legislative  power  belongs 
to  the  community,  or  to  its  i^i^* 
sentative."  After  quoting  St.  Tho- 
mas and  St.  Isidore,  he  continnes: 
**  Reason  proves,  that  to  make  laws 
belongs  of  right  to  him  who  ia  ap- 
point^ to  watch  over  the  public  good; 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good, 
as  has  been  already  said,  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  laws.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  community,  or  of  its  ruler,  to 
watch  over  the  public  good;  for  as  the 
welfare  of  an  individual  is  a  fit  object 
for  individual  agency,  so  is  the  public 
good,  for  the  agen^  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  of  him  to  whom  its  functions 
have  been  delegated;  the  power  of 
legislation,  therefore,  is  vested  in  the 
community,  or  in  its  representative. 
I  will  confirm  what  is  here  advaneed. 
The  law  has  the  power  of  command- 
ing and  of  coercing  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  individual  has  any  authority 
to  command  or  restrain  the  multitude^ 
This  authority  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  community,  or  to  its  representa- 
tive; to  these,  therefore,  legislative 
power  belongs."  Having  nuide  these 
reflections,  BUluart  starts  another  dif- 
ficulty with  regard  to  the  extreme 
extension  which  he  ^pears  to  have 
given  to  the  rights  of  me  multitude. 
On  this  occasion  he  develops  his  sys- 
tem still  further  (A. 

**  It  will  be  objected,**  says  he, 
**  that  the  right  of  commanding  and 
compelling  is  vested  in  the  superior, 
and  cannot  belong  to  the  community, 
since  it  is  not  superior  to  it8el£  To 
this  I  reply:  Society,  in  one  sense,  is 
not  superior  to  itself,  but  in  another 
it  is.  The  community  may  be  consi- 
dered collectively  as  one  moral  body, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  superior  to  it- 
self as  considered  distributively  in 
each  of  its  members.  Again;  it  may 
be  considered  as  acting  in  the  place 
of  God,  from  whom  emanates  aU  le- 
gislative power,  as  it  is  said  in  Pro- 
verbs: *  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  the 
lawgivers  decree  just  things;'  or  as 
capable  of  being  governed  c<mform- 
ably  to  the  public  good.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  superior  and  legislative; 
in  the  latter,  interior  and  subject  to 
the  law." 
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As  this  explanation  might  appear 
somewhat  obscure,  BlUuart  proceeds 
toinTestigate  more  profoandly  the  ori- 
gin of  society  and  of  civil  power.  He 
endeaTours  to  show  how  tne  natural, 
the  Divine,  and  the  human  laws  agree 
on  this  point,  defining  what  belongs 
to  each.  He  then  continues  as  in- 
laws (u) :  **  To  render  this  more  elear, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  man,  unlike 
other  animals,  is  bom  destitute  of 
many  things  necessary  both  for  body 
and  soul,  and  that  for  these  he  is  in- 
debted to  society  and  the  assistance 
of  his  fellow-mortals :  consequ^itly 
he  is,  by  his  very  nature,  a  social  ani- 
mal. This  soeiety,  which  nature  and 
reason  prescribe  to  him  as  indispen- 
sable, cannot  long  exist  without  some 
power  to  direct  it,  according  to  what 
is  said  in  Proverbs:  '  Where  there  is 
no  governor,  the  people  will  come  to 
ruin.'  Whence  it  roilows,  that  God, 
who  has  given  this  nature,  has  also 
given  the  power  of  governing  and  of 
legislating.  He,  in  fact,  who  gives 
the  form,  gives,  at  the  same  time,  all 
that  such  form  necessarily  requires. 
But  ass  it  is  not  possible  for  this  exe* 
cutive  and  legislative  power  to  be  ex- 
ercised hv  the  entire  multitude,  since 
it  would  be  difficult  for  all  and  each 
forming  this  multitude  to  assemble  on 
all  occasions  when  the  alEftirs  of  the 
commonweal  are  to  be  diseussed,  or 
laws  to  be  established,  it  is  usual  for 
the  multitude  to  transfer  its  right  or 
governing  power,  either  to  a  number 
of  people  selected  from  all  classes,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  a  democracy;  or 
to  a  select  number  of  the  nobles,  which 
takes  the  name  of  an  aristocracy;  or 
to  one  alone,  for  himself  only,  or  for 
his  successors,  by  virtue  of  the  right 
of  hereditary  succession,  which  is 
styled  a  monarchy.  From  which  it 
is  evident  that  all  power  comes  from 
God,  as  the  Apostle  says  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romiffls,  ehap.  xiii.  This 
power  resides  in  the  community,  di' 
reetly  and  by  natural  rights  but  in 
kings  and  other  rulers  merely  indi- 
recUy  and  by  human  rights  unless  God 
confers  it  Erectly  upon  certain  indi- 
viduals, as  He  did  upon  Moses  over 
the  Jews,  and  as  Christ  has  conferred 
it  upon  the  Supreme  Pontiff  over  the 


whole  Church."  What  is  still  more 
remarkable,  our  absolute  monarchies 
were  never  alarmed  at  these  thecdo- 
gical  doctrines,  not  only  previous  to 
the  French  Revolntion,  out  since  that 
Revolution,  and  up  to  the  time  com- 
monly styled  with  us  t^/atoZ  decc^ 
(from  1823  to  1633,  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YII.).  It  is 
well  known,  that  during  that  perioci 
the  Compendium  SalmaiietMie  (Com- 
pendium of  Salamanca)  had  a  most 
favourable  reception  in  this  country, 
and  served  as  a  text-book  among  the 
professors  of  ethics  in  the  coOeges 
and  universities..  Ye  who  are  conti- 
nually declaiming  against  this  epochy 
imagining,  without  doubt,  that  in  those 
days  no  other  doctrines  than  those 
in  favour  of  the  most  arrant  despot- 
ism could  be  circulated,  listen  to  what 
is  said  in  the  above  book,  which  wa» 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
youth  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  After  having  estabhshed  tho 
existence  of  a  civil  kgislative  power, 
the  author  thus  proceeds  (x):  **  You 
will  ask  me,  in  the  second  place,  whe- 
ther the  prince  receives  this  civil  legis- 
lative power  immediately  from  Go£  I 
reply.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
princes  receive  this  power  from  God^ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  maintained 
with  more  truth,  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive it  direetly,  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  people's  consent;  for  all 
men  are  naturally  equal,  and  there  is 
no  natural  distinction  of  superiority 
or  inferiority.  Since  nature  has  not 
given  any  individual  power  over  an- 
other, God  has  conferred  this  power 
upon  the  community;  which,  as  it 
may  think  it  more  proper  to  be  ruled 
by  one  or  by  many  appointed  persons,, 
transfers  it  to  one  or  to  many,  that 
by  them  it  may  be  ruled;  according 
to  St.  Thomas  (1,2,  qu.  90,  art.  3,  ad  2). 
From  this  natinral  principle  arises  the 
variety  in  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment; for  if  a  state  transfers  all  its 
power  to  a  single  individual,  this  go- 
vernment is  termed  monarchical ;  if 
it  confers  it  upon  the  nobles  of  the 
nation,  it  takes  the  name  of  an  aristo- 
cracy; if  the  people  or  the  state  re- 
tain this  power  in  their  own  hands, 
the  civil  government  is  styled  a  de- 
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mocracy«  Frincefl,  therefore,  reoeiye 
from  God  the  power  of  commanding; 
for  supposing  the  election  made  by 
the  whole  state,  Grod  confers  upon 
the  prince  the  power  which  was  vested 
in  the  community.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  pidnce  rules  and  go- 
Terns  in  the  name  of  God,  and  who- 
eyer  resists  him  resists  the  ordinance 
of  God,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  above  cited/' 


€HAPTEK  L. 

ON  THE  RIGHT  DIYINB,  ACCOBDINO 
TO  THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTOBS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  Divine,  con- 
-sidered  in  its  relation  to  society,  pre- 
sents to  our  notice  two  particular 
points  which  this  doctrine  contains : 
1.  The  origin  of  civil  power ;  2.  The 
jnode  in  which  God  communicates 
this  power. 

The  former  point  is  a  question  of 
doctrine.  No  Catholic  can  entertain 
.any  doubt  upon  it.  The  second  is 
open  to  discussion ;  imd  various  opi- 
nions may  be  formed  upon  it,  without 
interfering  with  faith.  With  regard 
to  the  right  Divine  considered  in  it- 
self, true  philosophy  agrees  with  Ca- 
.tholicism.  In  fact,  it  civil  power  comes 
not  from  God,  to  what  source  can  we 
trace  its  origin  ?  Upon  what  solid 
principle  can  we  support  it  ?  If  the 
man  who  exercises  it  does  not  rest 
upon  Grodthe  legitimacy  of  his  power, 
no  title  will  avail  to  uphold  his  right. 
It  will  be  radically  and  irretrievably 
nuU.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  au- 
thority to  come  from  Goo,  our  duty 
to  submit  to  it  becomes  .evident,,  and 
our  dignity  is  .not  in  t^e  least  hurt 
by  the  submission ;  but,  in  the  other 
supposition,  we  see  only  force,  craft, 
tyranny,  but  no  reason  or  justice  ; 
perhaps  a  necessity  for  submission, 
but  no  obligation.  6y  what  title  does 
any  man  pretend  to  command  us  ? 
Because  he  is  possessed  of  superior 
intellect  ?  Who  had  the  right  of  ad- 
judging to  him  the  palm  ?  Besides, 
this  superiority  does  not  constitute  a 
ri^ht ;  in  some  instances  its  direction 
might  be  useful  to  us,  but  it  wiU  not 


be  obligatory.     Is  it  because  he  is 
stronger  than  we  ?    In  that  case  the 
elephant  ought  to  be  king  of  the  en- 
tire world.    Is  it  because  he  is  more 
wealthy  than  we  ?    Keason  and  jus- 
tice exist  not  in  metal.  The  rich  man 
is  bom  naked,  and  his  riches  will  not 
descend  with  him  into  the  tomb.  Upon 
earth  they  have  enabled  him  to  acquire 
power ;  out  they  do  not  confer  upon 
him  any  right  to  exercise  itover  others. 
Shall  it  consist  in  certain  &culties  con- 
ferred on  him  by  others  ?  who  has 
constituted  other  men  our  proxies  ? 
where  is  their  consent  ?  who  has  col- 
lected their  votes ?  and  how  can  either 
we  or  they  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
possess  faculties  equal  to  the  exercise 
of  civil  power?  and  if  we  do  not  pos- 
sess them,  how  can  we  delegate  them? 
We  must  here  consider  Ine  doctrine 
which  places  the  origin  of  civil  power 
in  the  will  of  men,  supposing  that  this 
power  is  the  result  of  a  pact,  by  which 
individuals  have  agreed  to  submit  to 
the  retrenchment  of  a  part  of  their 
natural  liberty,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  society.  According  to  this 
system,  the  rights  of  the  civu  power, 
as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  subject, 
are  alike  founded  on  a  pact,  dififering 
from  other  xsontracts  only  in  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  its  object;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  power  would  jemanate 
from  God  merely  in  a  general  sense, 
just  as  all  rights  and  duties  emanate 
from  Him.    Those  writers  who  thus 
explain  the  origin  of  power  do  not 
always  a^ee  with  Bousseau.      The 
Contrat  of  the  philosopher  of  Oeneva 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pact  spoken 
of  in  other  authors.    This  is  not  the 
place  to    compare  l^e  doctrines  of 
Rousseau  with  those  of  other  writers; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  they 
rely  upon  the  pact,  they  wish,  never- 
theless, to  establish  the  rights  of  civil 
power  as  they  have  been  hitherto  un- 
derstood by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  whilst  the  author  of  the 
Contwat  Social  proposes  in  his  book 
the  following  problem,  whi(^  he  con- 
siders fundamental.    I  quote  his  own 
wordsi  "  To  find  -a  form  of  tiasociatum 
which  shall  defend  and  protect  wiA  all 
the  common  strength  the  person  andpro^ 
perty  of  each  associate,  and  by  which 
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each  one,  being  united  to  all,  shall  never- 
theless obey  only  himself  ,  and  remain  as 
free  as  before." 

Such  is  the  fundamental  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Contrat  Social.  This  nonsense  of  hav- 
ing none  but  one's  self  to  obey,  mak- 
ing a  contract,  and  remaining  as  free 
as  before,  needs  no  conmient,  after 
what  the  author  himself  says  in  the 
following  line :  "  The  clauses  of  this 
contract  are  so  fixed  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  act,  that  the  least  modifi- 
cation would  render  them  vain  and  of 
no  effect."  (Book  i.  chap.  6.)  Rous- 
seau's ideas  on  this  subject  do  not, 
therefore,  agree  with  those  of  many 
other  writers,  who  also  have  spoken 
of  pacts,  in  their  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  power ;  the  latter  sought  a 
theory  in  support  of  power,  the  former 
wished  to  destroy  that  which  existed, 
and  to  throw  society  into  a  state  of 
excitement.  Through  a  sii^ular  idea, 
Rousseau,  in  his  vault  at  the  Pan^ 
theon,  is  represented  to  us  with  the 
door  half  open,  and  a  lighted  torch 
in  his  hand — an  emblem,  perhaps, 
more  significant  than  has  been  ima- 
gined. The  artist's  intention  was,  to 
express  the  idea  of  Rousseau's  en- 
lightening the  world  even  after  his 
death ;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  torch  is' also  an  emblem  of 
the  incendiary.  La  Harpie  said  of 
him : 

"  Sa  parole  est  un  feu,  mala  an  fen  qui 
ravage." 

To  return  to  the  question,  I  will 
observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  pact 
is  of  no  avail  in  accounting  for  the 
establishment  of  power;  for  it  cannot 
even  render  legitimate  either  its  origin 
or  its  exercise.  First,  an  explicit  pact 
has  evidently  never  existed ;  and  se- 
condly, in  the  formation  of  even  the 
most  limited  society,  such  a  pact  never 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  every  in- 
dividual member.  In  any  convention 
for  such  an  object,  only  the  heads  of 
families  could  take  part;  and  hence 
women,  children,  and  servants  might 
protest  against  it.  In  assenting  to 
such  a  pact,  what  right  would  fathers 
have  to  represent  the  whole  of  their 
families  ?    The  will  of  the  latter,  it 


nfill  be  said,  was  virtually  included 
in  that  of  their  chief ;  but  this  is  the 
very  point  that  wants  proof  Sup- 
position here  is  easy  enough  y  proof 
is  not  so  easy.  When  you  seek  the 
origin  of  power  in  principles  of  strict 
riffht,  and  attenipt  to  maintain  that 
this  is  only  one  of  those  cases  to  which 
ordinaiy  conditions  of  contracts  are 
applicable,  you  are  met  at  once  by  a 
very  serious  difficulty;  for  you  are 
obhged  to  have  recourse  to  a  fiction : 
—  the  words  "  implicit  consent*  are  a 
mere  fiction,  and  nothing  more.  Is 
it  not  evident,  that  the  consent  of 
families  must  have  been  implicit,  even 
supposing  that  of  their  heads  to  be 
explicit?  This  explicit  consent  would, 
in  fact,  be  impossiole  in  the  formatioi^ 
of  any  society,  however  limited  in  ex- 
tent. And  moreover,  the  consent  of 
succeeding  generations  will  be  equally 
implicit,  since  it  is  impossible  to  l>e 
continually  renewing  the  contract,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  wishes- 
of  the  parties  interested  in  its  effects. 
Reason  andhistory  teach  that  society 
has  never  been  thus  organised ;.  our 
own  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
now  upheld  or  governed  by  any  such 
principles*  Of  what  use,  then,  is  this- 
inex^mcable  theory?  When  a  theory 
has  a  practical  object,  the  best  way 
of  proving  its  fallacy  is,  to  prove  its 
impracticability. 

The  faculties  with  which  civil  power 
is,  and  always  has  been,  considered 
to  be  invested,  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
a  pact.  The  right  of  life  and  death 
can  have  come  only  from  God.  Man 
is  not  in  possession  of  this  right.  No 
pact  merely  human  could  invest  him 
with  a  power  which  he  has  not,  either 
in  relation  to  himself  or  to  others.  I 
will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  this 
point  with  all  possible  precision.  If 
the  right  of  takmgawayUfe  emanates- 
not  from  Grod,  but  from  a  pact,  it  must 
have  originated  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  every  member  of  society  must 
have  said,  expressly  or  tacitly,  **I 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  laws 
to  decree  punishment  of  death  for 
certain  crimes ;  and  if  I  should  at 
any  time  transgress  them,  I  am  will- 
ing from  that  moment  ta  forfeit  my 
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life."  In  this  manner,  every  indi^^ 
yidual  will  have  given  up  his  life, 
supposing  that  the  conditions  speci- 
fied are  realised;  but  no  individual 
having  a  right  over  his  own  life, 
the  resigning  of  it  becomes  radically 
null.  The  joint  consent  of  all  the 
members  of  society  does  not  obviate 
the  radical  and  essential  nullitv  of 
each  one's  right  to  give  up  his  life ; 
the  sum  of  their  resignations  is  there- 
fore equally  null,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  producing  any  right  what- 
ever. It  wul  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
man,  properly  speaking,  has  no  right 
over  his  own  life,  when  an  arbitrary 
right  is  implied,  but  that  when  he 
chooses  to  dispose  'of  it  for  his  own 
advantage,  the  general  principle  should 
be  restricted.  This  reflection,  at  first 
sight  plausible,  would  lead  to  the  ter- 
rible consequence  of  authorising  sui- 
cide. In  reply,  it  will  be  saitC  that 
suicide  is  no  advantage  to  him  who 
commits  it ;  but  if  you  once  grant  to 
the  individual  the  right  of  disposing 
of  his  life,  provided  lie  reap  an  ad- 
vantage from  so  doing,  yon  cannot 
constitute  yourselves  judges  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  advantage  exists 
in  any  particular  case.  According 
to  you,  he  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  his 
life  when,  for  example,  to  satisfy  his 
wants  or  his  taste,  he  had  stolen  the 
property  of  another.  That  is  to  say, 
that  he  had  a  right  of  choice  between 
the  advantages  of  life  and  those  of 
satisfying  a  desire  :  what  will  you 
answOT,  if  he  tell  yon  that  he  prefers 
death  to  misery,  to  ennui,  to  grief,  or 
to  such  and  such  -misfortunes  which 
torment  him  ? 

The  right  of  life  and  deaih  cannot 
consequently  emanate  from  a  pact. 
Man's  life  is  not  his  own;  he  has 
only  the  use  of  it  so  long  as  it  pleases 
the  Creator  to  grant  it  him.  He  has 
not,  therefore,  the  right  of  disposing 
of  it ;  and  all  conventions  he  may 
make  for  that  puipose  are  null.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  lawful,  glorious, 
it  may  be  even  obligatory,  to  deliver 
one's  self  up  to  certain  death:  but  let 
us  not  confound  ideas;  man  does  not 
in  that  case  sacrifice  his  life  as  being 
the  master  of  it, — he  is  a  voluntary 
victim  to  the  salvation  of  his  country, 


or  to  the  good  of  mankind.  The  war- 
rior who  scales  a  wall,  the  charitable 
man  who  confronts  the  most  danger- 
ous contagion  in  visiting  the  sick,  the 
missionary  who  resorts  to  unknown 
countries,  who  resigns  himself  to  live 
in  unhealthy  climates,  and  who  pene- 
trates into  inaccessible  forests,  seek- 
ing ferocious  hordes,  do  not  dispose 
of  their  lives  as  being  their  own;  they 
sacrifice  them  to  a  purpose  great,  8ub> 
lime,  just,  and  {^easing  to  God;  for 
God  loves  virtue,  especially  heroic  vir- 
tue; and  it  is  an  heroic  virtue  to  die 
for  one's  country,  to  die  in  visiting 
the  sick,  or  in  carrying  the  light  of 
truth  to  those  seated  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death.  This  ri^^ht 
of  life  and  death,  with  which  civil 
power  has  ever  been  considered  in- 
vested, may  by  some  be  considered 
as  founded  upon  the  natural  right  of 
self-defence  vested  in  society.  Every 
individual,  they  will  say,  has  the  right 
of  taking  away  the  life  of  another  in 
self-defence ;  therefore  society  also 
has  this  right.  In  the  chapter  on 
Intolerance^  I  have  touched  sightly 
upon  this  point,  and  made  some  re- 
flections which  may  be  repeated  here. 
1  will  endeavour,  nevertheless,  to  ex- 
tend th^n  and  confirm  them  by  argu- 
ments of  another  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  I  maintain  that  the  right  of 
self-defence  may  confer  upon  society 
that  of  taking  away  life.  If  one  indi- 
vidual attacked  by  another  may  law- 
fully repel  him  —  kill  him  even,  if 
necessary  to  save  his  own  life,  it  is 
evident  that  an  assemblage  of  men 
have  the  same  right.  This  appears 
so  evident,  that  demonstration  is  su- 
perfluous. One  society  attacked  by 
another,  has  incontestably  the  right 
of  resisting  and  repelling  the  attadc 
— it  is  justified  in  making  war.  With 
more  reason,  therefore,  might  it  re- 
sist an  individual,  to  make  war  on 
him,  or  kill  him.  This  is  all  perfectly 
true  and  obvious;  and  I  grant  that 
there  thus  exists,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  a  title  upon  which  we 
may  found  the  right  of  inflicting  ca- 
pital punishment 

These  ideas  arepkrasible,  and  seem 
at  first  sight  to  nullify  the  reasons  on 
which  we  have  supported  the  neces- 
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Mty  of  faaying  recourse  to  God  for  the 
origin  of  this  formidable  right.  Ne- 
vertheless, when  we  come  to  examine 
tbem  thoroughly,  they  are  far  from 
satis&ctory ;  and  it  may  be  even  said, 
that  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
understood  and  applied,  they  are  sub- 
versive of  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  society.  In  fact,  if  such  a 
theory  be  admitted,  if  the  right  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishment  be  made 
to  rest  exclusively  on  this  principle, 
the  ideas  of  penalty,  chastisement,  and 
of  human  justice,  disappear  at  once. 
It  has  always  been  thought  that  the 
criminal  dying  upon  a  gibbet  suffers  a 
penalty;  and  although  this  terrible  act 
is  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  society,  a 
means  of  preservation,  yet  the  prin- 
cipal and  predominant  idea,  that  which 
surpasses  idl  others,  which  best  jus- 
tifies and  exculpates  society,  which 
gives  to  the  judge  his  august  charac- 
ter, and  stamps  disgrace  upon  the  cri- 
minal, is  the  idea  of  chastisement,  of 
penalty,  and  of  justice.  All  this  dis- 
appears when  once  we  can  assert  that 
society,  in  taking  away  life,  only  acts 
in  self-defence.  Such  an  act  is  con- 
formable to  reason,  it  is  just;  but  it  no 
longer  merits  the  honourable  title  of 
an  executive  act  of  justice.  A  man 
is  justified  in  killing  an  assassin;  but 
in  so  doing  he  does  not  administer 
justice,  he  does  not  execute  justice, 
nor  inflict  a  penalty.  These  things 
are  very  diiferent,  and  of  a  distinct 
order;  we  cannot  confound  them  with- 
out shocking  the  good  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

We  will  render  this  distinction  more 
apparent,  by  putting  the  two  theories 
into  the  mouth  of  the  judge:  the  con- 
trast is  striking.  In  the  former  case, 
the  jndee  says  to  the  criminal :  "  You 
are  guilty ;  the  law  decrees  against 
you  the  penalty  of  death;  I,  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  apply  it;  the  execu- 
tioner is  ordered  to  inflict  it."  In  the 
second,  he  says  to  him:  *'You  have 
attacked  society,  which  cannot  exist 
if  such  attacks  are  tolerated.  It  de- 
fends itself,  and  for  this  reason  puts 
you  to  deadi;  I,  its  agent,  declare  that 
the  time  for  its  defending  itself  is  come, 
and  hence  I  give  you  up  to  the  exe- 
cutioner/' In  the  former  suppositi(m, 


the  judge  is  a  minister  of  justice,  and 
the  culprit  a  criminal  who  undergoes 
a  just  penalty;  in  the  latter,  the  judge 
is  an  instrument  of  force,  the  culprit 
a  victim.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  cri- 
minal is  not  on  this  account  less  cri- 
minal, and  still  merits  the  penalty 
which  he  undergoes.  This  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  guilt,  but  not  with 
respect  to  the  penalty.  The  fault  ex- 
ists in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  also  in 
the  eyes  of  man;  inasmuch  as  he  pos- 
sesses a  conscience  capable  of  judging 
of  the  morality  of  actions;  but  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  eyes  of  man  consi- 
dered as  a  judge.  According  to  you, 
the  judge  does  not  punish  a  crime;  he 
restrains  an  act  injurious  to  society: 
but  if  you  say  that  the  judge  inflicts 
a  penalty,  you  change  the  nature  of 
the  question,  for  he  then  does  some- 
thing more  than  protect  society.  It 
follows  from  what  we  have  just  esta- 
blished, that  the  right  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  can  only  emanate' 
from  God,  and  consequently,  if  there 
existed  no  other  reason  for  referring 
to  God  the  origin  of  power,  this  alone 
would  suffice.  War  against  an  in-' 
vading  nation  may  be  explained  by 
the  right  of  self-defence:  invasion  also 
comes  under  the  same  principle;  for 
if  it  be  just,  it  can  be  entered  upon 
only  with  a  view  to  enforce  some  re- 
paration or  compensation  refused  by 
the  enemy.  War  for  the  sake  of  af-- 
liance  enters  into  that  class  of  actions 
which  are  performed  for  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend;  so  that  this  pheno- 
menon of  war,  with  all  its  glory  and 
all  its  ravages,  does  not  so  forcibly 
oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  a  Divine 
origin  as  this  simple  right  of  con- 
demning a  man  to  the  gibbet.  The 
sanction  of  lawful  wars  (uso  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  God,  for  in  Him  exists 
the  sanction  of  all  rights  and  of  all 
duties;  but  there  is  not,  in  this  case 
at  least,  any  need  of  particular  autho- 
risation, as  in  the  ease  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment.  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  the  general  sanction  which 
God,  as  the  author  of  nature,  has 
given  to  all  natural  rights  and  duties. 
How  do  we  know  that  God  has 
granted  such  an  authorisation  to  man? 
There  are  three  ways  of  answering 
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this  question.  1.  The  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  is  sufficient  for  all 
Christians.  2.  The  right  of  life  and 
death  is  a  universal  tradition  of  the 
human  race,  and  does  therefore  exist 
in  reality;  and  as  we  have  shoiitu  that 
it  can  have  its  origin  only  In  God,  it 
is  right  to  suppose  that  He  has  com- 
municated it  to  man  in  one  way  or 
another.  3.  This  right  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  society;  God  must 
therefore  have  granted  it;  for  if  He 
wills  the  preservation  of  a  being,  it  is 
evident  that  He  will  have  bestowed 
upon  it  all  things  necessary  for  such 
preservation.  To  recapitulate  what  we 
have  hitherto  advanced:  the  Church 
teaches  that  civil  power  comes  from 
God;  and  this  doctrine,  which  agrees 
with  the  formal  texts  of  Scripture, 
agrees  also  with  natural  reason.  The 
Church  contents  herself  with  estab- 
lishing this  dogma,  and  with  draw- 
ing from  it  tne  immediate  conse- 
quence resulting  from  it,  viz.  that 
obedience  to  the  lawful  authorities  is 
of  right  Divine,  With  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  right  Divine  is 
communicated,  the  Church  has  not 
determined  any  thing:  the  general 
opinion  of  theologians  is,  that  society 
receives  it  from  God,  and  that,  from 
society,  it  is  transferred,  by  lawful, 
means,  to  the  person  or  persons  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  it.  In  order  that 
civil  power  may  exact  obedience,  and 
be  considered  invested  with  this  right 
Divine,  it  must  be  legitimate;  that  is 
to  say,  the  person  or  persons  in  pos- 
session of  it  must  have  acquired  it  by 
lawful  means,  or  this  power  must  have 
become  legitimate  in  their  possession 
by  means  acknowledged  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  right.  With  respect 
to  political  forms,  the  Church  does 
not  determine  anything;  but  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  government,  the 
civil  power  must  be  confined  within 
legitimate  bounds;  while  the  subject, 
on  his  side,  is  bound  to  obey.  The 
fitness  and  legitimacy  of  such  or  such 
persons,  and  of  such  and  such  forms, 
are  subjects  not  appertaining  to  right 
Divine.  They  are  particmar  ques- 
tions, dependmg  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  to  which  no  ge- 
neral theory  is  applicable. 


One  example  of  private  right  will 
serve  to  illustrate  what  we  haye  just 
explained.  Respect  for  property  is 
of  natural  and  Divine  right;  but  th& 
ownership  of  property,  the  respect- 
ive rights  of  individuals  to  the  same 
thing,  the  restrictions  to  which  pro* 
perty  should  be  subject,  are  questions 
appertaining  to  civil  right,  which  have 
always  been  resolved,  and  are  still  re- 
solved, in  various  ways.  The  main 
object  is  to  adhere  to  the  protective 
principle  of  property,  the  mdispens- 
able  basis  of  all  social  organisation; 
but  the  application  of  this  principle 
is,  and  must  be,  subject  to  a  yariety 
of  circumstances  and  events, — a  vari- 
ety arising  from  the  course  of  human 
amirs.  It  is  the  same  with  power. 
The  Church,  intrusted  with  the  great 
deposit  of  the  most  important  truths, 
keeps  in  this  deposit  the  truth  which 
guarantees  a  divine  origin  to  civil 
power,  and  makes  the  existence  of 
the  law  an  affiiir  of  right  Divine;  but 
she  does  not  interfere  in  particular 
cases,  which  are  always  controlled 
more  or  less  by  the  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  with  which  the  world  is 
agitated.  When  thus  explained,  the 
Catholic  doctrine  is  not  in  the  least 
opposed  to  true  liberty;  it  consoli* 
dates  power,  and  does  not  prejudice 
the  questions  that  may  arise  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed.  No 
unlawful  power  can  lay  claim  to  the 
right  Divme;  for  it  must  be  legiti- 
mate to  merit  the  application  of  this 
right.  This  legitimacy  is  determined 
and  declared  by  the  laws  of  each 
country,  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  law  is  the  organ  of  the  right  Divine. 
This  right  therefore  only  consolidates 
what  is  just;  and  certainly  that  which 
insures  justice  in  the  world  cannot  be 
said  to  lead  to  despotism,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  opposed  to  the  liberty  ana 
happiness  of  tne  people  than  the  ab- 
sence of  justice  and  legitimacy. 

Popular  liberties  are  not  endan- 
gered by  the  strong  safeguards  sur- 
rounding the  legitimacy  of  the  go* 
verning  power.  On  the  contrary, 
reason,  history,  and  experience,  teach 
that  all  illegitimate  powers  are  ty- 
rannical. Their  illegitimacy  neces- 
sarily carries  weakness  along  with  it; 
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and  it  is  not  the  strong  but  tho  weak 
powers  that  oppress  the  people.  Real 
tyranny  consists  in  the  person  govern- 
ing taking  care  of  his  own  instead 
of  the  public  interest.  Now  this  is 
precisely  what  takes  place  when,  feel- 
ing himself  weak  and  tottering,  he  is 
forced  to  guard  and  protect  himself. 
His  object  is  then,  no  longer  society, 
but  himself.  Instead  of  thinking  how 
he  may  benefit  those  over  whom  he 
rules,  he  only  studies  and  calculates 
beforehand  the  utility  he  may  derive 
from  his  own  measures.  I  have  said 
in  another  place,  and  I  r^eat,  that  in 
looking  over  history,  we  find  continu- 
ally this  important  truth  written  in 
letters  of  blood:  Woe  to  the  people  ao- 
vemed  by  a  power  which  is  obliged  to 
think  of  its  own  preservation  I  A  fun- 
damental truth  in  political  science, 
and  which  has,  nevertheless,  been 
lamentably  overlooked  in  modern 
times.  Much  labour  has  been,  and 
is  still,  spent  to  produce  guarantees 
for  liberty.  To  this  end  a  multitude 
of  governments  have  been  overturned, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  wea- 
ken them  all,  without  thinking  that 
this  was  the  most  certain  means  of 
introducing  oppression.  What  sig- 
nify the  veils  under  which  despotism 
is  concealed,  and  the  forms  by  which 
it  seeks  to  dis^ise  its  existence  ? 
History,  which  has  recorded  the  out- 
rages conmiitted  in  Europe  during 
the  last  century;  true  history,  not 
that  written  by  the  authors  of  those 
outrages,  by  their  accomplices^  or  by 
interested  parties,  will  relate  to  pos- 
terity the  injustices  and  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  midst  of  civil  discord  by 
governments  foreseeing  their  end,  and 
feeling  in  themselves  extreme  weak- 
ness caused  by  their  tyrannical  con- 
duct and  the  illegality  of  their  origin. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  violent 
warfare  has  been  declared  against  doc- 
trines tending  to  consolidate  civil  au- 
thority by  rendering  it  legitimate,  and 
to  prove  this  legitimacy  by  declaring 
that  power  descends  from  Heaven  ? 
How  nas  it  been  overlooked  that  the 
legitimacy  of  power  is  an  essential 
element  of  its  strength,  and  that  this 
stren^h  is  the  safest  guarantee  of 
|rue  Sberty?    Let  it  not  be  said  that 


these  are  paradoxes.  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  societies  and  governments?  Is 
it  not  the  substitution  of  public  for 
private  force,  of  the  rule  of  right  for 
the  rule  of  the  strong?  But  when 
once  you  begin  to  undermine  power, 
to  make  it  an  object  of  popular  aver- 
sion or  defiance;  when  once  you  re- 
present it  to  the  people  as  their  natu- 
ral enemy,  and  vilify  the  sacred  titles 
on  which  obedience  due  to  it  is  found- 
ed, you  attack  at  once  the  very  object 
of  the  institution  of  society;  and  by 
weakening  the  action  of  public  force, 
you  provoke  a  development  of  private 
force,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  go* 
vernments  were  instituted  to  prevent. 
The  secret  of  that  mildness  for  which 
European  monarchies  were  remark- 
able, consisted  chiefly  in  their  security 
and  strength,  founded  upon  the  lofti- 
ness and  legality  of  the  titles  of  their 
power;  whilst  you  will  find  in  the 
perils  with  which  the  thrones  of  the 
Boman  emperors  and  Eastern  mon- 
archs  were  beset,  one  reason  for 
their  monstrous  despotism.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  work  I  shall  prove  more  and 
more,  that  one  cause  of  the  evils  to 
which  Europe  has  been  exposed  dur- 
ing the  laborious  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  alliance  between  order 
and  liberty,  is  the  oblivion  of  Catholic 
doctrines  on  this  point.  These  doc- 
trines have  been  condemned  without 
being  heard  or  examined  into,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  copied 
each  other  without  ever  having  re- 
course to  the  real  sources,  where  they 
might  easily  have  found  out  the  truth. 
Protestantism,  departing  from  the 
teaching  of  Catholicity,  has  been 
thrown  alternately  upon  two  opposite 
rocks;  wishing  to  establish  oraer,  it 
has  done  so  to  the  prejudice  of  true 
liberty,  and  in  its  desire  to  maintain 
liberty  it  has  become  an  enemy  to 
order.  From  the  busom  of  false  re- 
form have  arisen  the  insane  doctrines, 
which,  preaching  up  Christian  liberty, 
discharged  the  subject  from  his  obe- 
dience to  the  lawful  authorities;  from 
the  bosom  of  the  same  reform  has 
likewise  arisen  the  theory  of  Hobbes, 
which  sets  up  despotism  in  the  midst 
of  society  as  a  monstrous  idol,  to 
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which  all  ^ould  be  sacrificed,  widi- 
out  regard  for  the  eternal  principles 
of  morality,  with  no  other  rule  than 
the  caprice  of  him  who  commands, 
with  no  other  bonnds  to  his  power 
than  those  marked  out  by  the  extent 
of  his  strength.  Such  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  banishing  from  the 
world  the  authority  of  God.  Man, 
left  to  himself,  can  only  succeed  in 
producing  slavery  or  anarchy ;  the 
same  thing  under  two  forms, — the 
reign  affwct. 

Li  explaining  the  origin  of  society 
and  power,  divers    modem   writers 
hare  said  a  great  deal  about  a  certain 
state  of  nature  anterior  to  all  societies, 
and  have  supposed  that  these  societies 
were  formed  by  a  g^radual  transition 
from  a  barbarous  to  a  civilised  state. 
This  erroneous  doctrine  has  deeper 
roots  than  some  persons  imagine.    If 
we  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  find  that  the  erro- 
neous ideas  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  traced  to  the  forgotfulness 
of  Christian  teaching.     Hobbes  de- 
rives every  kind  of  right  from  a  pact. 
According  to  him,  when  men  live  in  a 
state  of  nature,  they  have  a  right  to 
every  thing;  which  means,  in  other 
terms,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil.    From  which  it 
follows,  that   society  was  organised 
without  any  regard  to  morality,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
means  to   an  end.     Pufiendorf  and 
some  others,  admitting  the  principle 
of  sociality  f  that  is,  deriving  from  so- 
ciety the  rules  of  morality,  arrive  at 
last  at  the  principle  of  Hobbes,  and 
trample  under  foot  both  the  natural 
and  eternal  laws.    Investigating  the 
causes  oi  these  grave  errors,  I  find 
them  in  the  deplorable  contempt  which 
vmters  on  philosophy  and  morality  in 
modem  times  have  so  eagerly  erinced 
for  the  treasures  of  the  light  afforded 
us  by  religion.    This  light  religion 
affords  us  on  all  questions,  fixing  by 
its  dogmas  the  cardinal  points  of  aU 
true  jmilosophy,  and  offering  us  in  its 
narrations  the  only  thread  that  can 
guide  us  though  the  labyrinth  of  the 
first  ages.  Read  the  Protestant  writers, 
compare  them  with  the  Catholic,  and 
you  will  find  a  remarkable  diffiMrenoe 


between  them.  The  latter  reason, 
give  their  minds  free  scope,  and  al- 
E>w  them  a  vride  range;  but  they  ever 
leave  untimched  certain  fundamental 
principles,  and  every  theory  which 
they  cannot  reconcile  with  these  prin- 
ciples is  inexorably  rejected  by  them 
as  erroneous.  The  former  roam  with- 
out guide  or  compass  in  the  boondlesl 
space  of  human  opinions,  presenting 
to  us  a  lively  image  of  that  pagan 
philosophy  wnich  had  not  the  light 
of  faith  to  guide  its  inquiries  into  the 
principles  of  things.  Instead  of  find- 
mg  a  God,  the  Creator  and  Direc- 
tor, occupied  without  ceasing,  like  a 
tender  father,  with  the  happiness  of 
beings  whom  He  has  drawn  from 
nothing,  this  philosophy  never  disco- 
vered any  thing  but  chaos,  either  in 
the  physical  or  in  the  social  world. 
This  degraded  and  brutalised  state, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  nature^ 
is  m  reality  nothing  but  the  chaos 
of  society.  This  chaos  will  be  found 
in  a  great  number  of  modem  writers 
who  are  not  Catholics;  and  by  a 
surprising  coincidence,  worthy  of  the 
most  senous  reflection,  it  will  also 
be  found  in  ^e  principal  writers  on 
pagan  science. 

From  the  moment  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  great  traditions  of  mankind, 
traditions  in  which  man  is  represent- 
ed to  us  receiving  from  God  Himself 
intelligence,  spee^  and  rules  for  his 
conduct  in  this  life;  from  the  moment 
that  we  forget  the  narration  of  Moses, 
that  simple,  sublime,  and  only  tme 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  man  and 
of  society ;  our  ideas  become  confused, 
the  facts  are  jumbled,  one  absurdity 
creates  another,  and,  like  the  builders 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  we  sufi^r  the 
just  punishment  of  our  pride.  How 
wonderful!  that  antiquity,  which,  de* 

K rived  of  the  light  of  Christianity  and 
)st  in  the  labyrinth  of  human  inven- 
tions, had  almost  forgotten  the  primi- 
tive tradition  of  the  origin  of  society, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  absurd  tran- 
sition from  the  barbarous  to  the  civil- 
ised state,  should  nevertheless,  when- 
ever a  society  was  to  be  formed,  have 
invoked  this  right  Dirine,  which  cer- 
tain philosophers  have  treated  with 
so  much  disoain.  The  most  r^^wsed 
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le^lotors  sought  to  establish  upon 
I>mne  authority  the  laws  they  were 
giving  to  the  people;  thus  rendering  a 
solemn  homage  to  that  truth  logieally 
established  bj  Catholics,  viz.  that  all 
pofrer,  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate, 
and  to  exercise  its  due  ascendency, 
must  receive  its  titles  from  God.  If 
you  desire  that  the  legislator  should 
not  foe  placed  under  the  sad  necessity 
of  feigning  revelations  which  he  has 
never  received,  or  bringing  forward 
the  intervention  of  God  at  every  mo" 
ment  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in 
human  affiiirs,  establish  the  general 
principle  that  all  power  proceeds  from 
God,  that  the  author  of  nature  is  like- 
wise the  author  of  society,  that  the 
existence  of  society  is  a  precept  im- 
posed upon  mankind  for  their  own 
preservation.  Let  submission  and 
obedience  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
wound  man's  pride;  let  those  who 
rule  over  him  be  invested  with  supe- 
rior authority,  to  which  he  can  sub- 
mit without  a  shadow  of  self-abase- 
ment. In  short,  establish  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine.  Whatever  be  the  form 
of  government,  you  will  then  have 
found  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  sup- 
port  the  respect  due  to  the  authori- 
ties; you  will  have  placed  the  social 
edifice  upon  a  foundation  far  more 
secure  than  human  conventions. 

Examine  the  right  IMvine  such  «s 
I  have  represented  it,  supported  by 
the  interpretations  of  illustrious  doc- 
tors, and  I  am  certain  tiiat  you  can- 
not refuse  to  admit  its  per&ct  con- 
forauty  to  the  lights  of  true  philoso- 
phy; Dut  if  you  persist  in  giving  to 
this  right  a  strange  sense  which  it 
does  not  'possess,  pretending  that  it 
ought  to  have  a  different  explanation, 
I  shall  insist  upon  one  thing  which 
you  cannot  reftise  me:  produce  me  a 
text  of  Scripture,  a  monument  of  the 
traditions  acknowledged  as  articles  of 
faith  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Councils  or  of  the  Pontiff, 
diowing  your  interpretation  to  be  well 
founded.  Until  you  have  done  this, 
I  have  a  right  to  tell  you,  that,  pos- 
sessed with  the  desire  of  rendering 
Catholicism  odious,  you  impute  to  it 
doctrines  which  it  does  not  profess, 
you  attribute  to  it  dogmas  which  it 


does  not  acknowledge;  that  you  are 
adversaries  without  candour  or  hon- 
esty, and  employ  weapons  disi^owed 
by  the  laws  of  combat.  (28.) 


CHAPTEB  LL 

TRAK8MI88IOK  OF  POWSlIt,  ACCOBDIKCh 
TO  THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTORS. 

The  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  God  communicates 
civil  power,  however  grave  in  theory, 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  practice.  We  have  al- 
ready observed,  that,  among  those 
who  assert  that  this  power  comes  from 
God,  some  nu»ntain  that  it  proceeds 
from  Him  directly,  others  indirectiy. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  former,  when 
once  the  nomination  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  exercise  authority  is 
made,  society  not  only  lays  down  the 
necessary  conditions  tor  the  commu- 
nication of  power,  but  actually  com- 
municates it,  having  first  received  it 
from  God.  The  latter  maintain  that 
society  merely  makes  the  appoint- 
ment, and,  by  means  of  this  act,  God 
confers  the  power  upon  the  person 
appointed.  I  repeat,  mat,  in  practice, 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  the  differ- 
ence therefore  vanishes.  Nay,  even 
in  theory,  the  divergence  may  not  be 
so  great  as  it  appears  at  first  sight. 
I  shall  endc«,vour  to  demonstrate  this 
by  submitting  the  two  opinions  to  ri- 
gorous investigation. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  origin 
of  power  by  both  parties  may  be  set 
forth  in  the  following  terms:  In  the 
op.nion  of  some,  God  says,  **  Society, 
for  thy  preservation  and  well-being, 
thou  requirest  a  government;  choose, 
therefore,  under  what  form  this  go- 
vernment shall  be  exercised,  and  ap- 
point the  persons  who  are  to  take 
charge  of  it;  I,  on  my  part,  will  con* 
fer  upon  them  the  faculties  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission. 
In  the  opinion  of  others,  God  says, 
**  Society,  for  thy  preservation  fmd 
well-being,  thou  requirest  a  govern- 
ment: I  confer  upon  thee  the  Acui- 
ties necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
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object;  choose  thyself  the  form  under 
wnich  this  govemmeiit  shall  be  exer- 
cised, and  appointing  the  persons  who 
are  to  take  charge  of  it,  transmit  to 
them  the  faculties  which  I  have  com- 
municated to  thee.'* 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the 
identity  of  the  results  of  these  two 
formulas,  we  must  examine  them  in 
their  relations:  1.  To  the  sanctity  of 
their  origin;  2.  To  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  power ;  3.  To  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  subject.    Whether  God 
has  communicated  power  to  society, 
to  be  transmitted  by  it  to  the  persons 
appointed  to  exercise  it,  or  has  merely 
conferred  upon  it  the  right  of  deter- 
mining the  form  and  appointing  such 
persons,  that,  by  means  of  this  deter- 
mination and  appointment,  the  rights 
annexed  to  supreme  power  may  be 
directly  communicated  to  the  persons 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it,  it 
follows,  in  either  case,  that  this  su- 
preme power,  wherever  it  exists,  ema- 
nates from  God;  and  is  not  less  sacred 
because  it  passes  through  an  inter- 
mediate means  appointed  by  Him.    I 
will  illustrate  these  ideas  oy  a  very 
simple  and  obvious  example.    Sup- 
pose there  exists  in  a  state  some  par- 
ticular community,  instituted  by  the 
sovereign,  and  having  no  rights  but 
those  granted  by  him;  no  duties  but 
those  which  he  imposes  upon  it;  in 
fine,  a  community  indebted  to  the 
sovereign  for  all  that  it  is  and  has. 
This  community,  however  small   it 
may  be,  will  require  a  government: 
this  government  may  be  formed  in 
two  ways ;  either  the  sovereign  who 
has  given  it  its  laws  has  conferred 
upon  it  the  right  of  governing  itself, 
and  of  transmitting  this  right  to  the 
person  or  persons  whom  it  may  think 
proper  to  elect;  or  he  has  l&¥t  to  the 
community  itself  the  determination  of 
the  form  and  the  appointment  of  the 
persons,  adding,  that  such  determi- 
nation and  appointment  being  once 
made,  it  shall  be  understood  that,  by 
this  simple  act,  the  sovereign  grants 
to  the  peAons  appointed  the  right  of 
exercising  their  mnctions  within  law- 
ful bounas.     It  is  evident  that  the 
parity  is  complete;  and  now  I  ask.  Is 
It  not  true  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  the 


other,  the  faculties  of  him  who  governs 
should  be  considered  and  respected  as 
an  emanation  from  the  sovereign  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  any  difference  between 
these  two  kinds  of  investiture?  In 
both  suppositions,  the  community 
would  have  the  right  of  determining 
the  form  and  appointing  the  person; 
in  both  cases,  he  who  governs  could 
only  obtain  his  powers  by  virtue  of 
the  previous  determination  and  ap- 
pointment; in  neither  case  would 
there  be  needed  any  new  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  that 
the  person  nominated  might  be  un- 
derstood to  be  invested  with  faculties 
corresponding  to  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  In  practice,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  difference;  further,  I  will 
assert  that,  in  theory  even,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  point  of  se- 
paration between  the  two  cases. 

Certainly,  if  we  view  the  matter 
with  the  eye  of  an  acute  metaphysi- 
cian, we  may  very  easily  discover  this 
difference,  by  considering  the  moral 
entity  which  we  call  power ;  not  as  it 
is  in  itself,  and  in  its  effects,  but  as 
an  abstract  being,  passing  from  one 
hand  to  another,  in  the  manner  of 
corporeal  objects.  But,  instead  of  ex- 
amining the  question  for  the  curiosity 
of  knowing  whether  this  moral  entity, 
before  arriving  at  one  person,  has  not 
first  passed  through  another,  let  us 
first  seek  to  verify  from  whence  it 
emanates,  and  what  are  the  faculties 
it  confers,  the  rights  it  imposes ;  we 
shall  then  find  that,  in  saying,  ^  I  con- 
fer this  faculty  upon  you,  transmit 
it  to  whomsoever  you  think  proper, 
and  in  whatever  way  you  think  pro- 
per," the  sovereign  expresses  no  more 
than  if  he  should  say:  "  Such  or  such 
a  faculty  shall  be  conferred  by  me 
upon  the  person  you  wish,  and  in  the 
manner  you  wish,  by  the  simple  ftict 
of  the  election  you  shall  have  made." 
It  follows  hence,  that  whether  we 
adopt  the  opinion  of  direct  communi- 
cation, or  the  contrary  one,  the  su- 
preme rights  of  hereditary  monarchies, 
of  elective  monarchies,  and  in  general 
of  all  supreme  powers,  whatever  be 
their  forms  of  government,  will  not  on 
this  account  oe  less  sacred,  less  cer- 
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tainly  sealed  with  Divine  authoritjr. 
Difference  in  the  forms  of  eoTem- 
ment  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  obli^tions  of  submitting  to  civil 
power,  tawfuUv  established ;  so  that 
the  refusing  or  obedience  to  the  pre- 
sident of  a  republic,  in  a  country  in 
which  republicanism  is  the  legal  form 
of  government,  is  no  less  a  criminal 
resistance  to  the  ordinance  of  God, 
than  the  refusing  of  the  same  obedi- 
ence to  the  most  absolute  monarch. 
Bossuet,  so  strongly  attached  to  mon- 
archy, and  writing  in  a  country  and 
at  a  period  i^  which  the  king  might 
exclaim,  ^  I  am  the  state  "  and  in  a 
work,  in  which  he  proposed  nothing 
less  than  to  offer  a  complete  treatise 
on  politics,  taken  from  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture;  established,  never- 
theless, in  a  manner  the  most  explicit 
and  conclusive,  the  truth  which  I  have 
just  pointed  out.  "  We  ought  to  be 
subject,**  says  he,  **  to  the  form  of  go- 
vernment established  in  our  country.'' 
And  he  afterwards  quotes  these  words 
of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  chap.  xiii. :  **  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  higher  powers;  for  there  is 
no  power  but  from  God;  and  those 
that  are,  are  ordained  of  God;  there- 
fore he  that  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  **  There 
is  no  form  of  government,"  continues 
Bossuet,  **  nor  any  human  institution, 
without  its  inconveniences;  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  remain  in  the  state  to 
which  length  of  time  has  inured  the 
people.  For  this  reason,  God  takes 
unaer  His  protection  all  legitimate  go- 
vemmentSf  in  whatever  form  they  may 
be  established;  whoever  undertakes  to 
overturn  them,  is  not  only  an  enemy 
to  the  public,  but  also  to  God."  (Liv.  ii. 
prop.  12.) 

It  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
power  be  communicated  directly  or 
indirectly;  the  respect  and  obedience 
due  to  it  are  not  in  the  least  changed, 
and  consequently  the  sacredaess  of 
the  origin  of  power  remains  the  same, 
whichever  opinion  be  adopted;  nei- 
ther do  the  rights  and  duties  of  go- 
vemraent,  and  those  of  the  subject, 
remain  less  sacred.  These  rights  and 
duties  suffer  no  change,  whether  there 
be  or  not  an  intermediate  means  for 


the  communication  of  power ;  their 
nature  and  limits  are  rounded  upon 
the  very  object  of  the  institution  of 
society ;  but  this  object  is  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  mode  in  which  God 
communicates  power  to  man.  Against 
what  I  have  advanced  upon  the  small 
amount  of  difference  existing  between 
these  various  opinions,  the  authority 
of  the  theologians,  whose  texts  I  have 
cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will 
be  objected.  ^  These  theologians,"  it 
will  be  said,  '*  certainly  understood 
these  afiairs ;  and  as  they  placed  so 
much  importance  upon  the  distinction 
here  under  discussion,  they  undoubt- 
edly saw  in  it  some  great  truth  proper 
to  be  taken  into  account"  This  ob- 
jection acquires  the  more  force,  when 
we  consider  that  the  distinction  made 
upon  this  point  by  these  theologians 
does  not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  sub- 
tilty,  as  it  might  be  suspected  in  the 
case  of  those  scholastic  theologians, 
whose  writings  are  replete  with  dia- 
lectic arguments,  rather  than  with  rea- 
soning rounded  upon  Scripture,  upon 
the  apostolical  traditions,  and  other 
theological  resources,  from  which  we 
ought  principally  to  take  our  argu- 
ments in  controversies  of  this  nature; 
but  the  theologians  whom  I  have 
quoted  are  certainly  not  of  this  class. 
We  need  only  name  Bellarmin,  to  re- 
cognise a  grave  and  extremely  solid 
author,  who  opposed  the  Protestants 
with  Scripture,  with  traditions,  with 
the  authority  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the 
decisions  of  the  universal  Church,  and 
of  the  Soverei^  Pontiff :  Bellarmin 
was  not  one  of  those  theoloj^ans  who 
excited  the  lamentations  of  Melchior 
Cano,  and  of  whom  he  said,  that  in  the 
hour  of  combat  against  heresy,  instead 
of  wielding  well-tempered  weapons, 
they  wie|pled  only  long  reeds :  artm- 
dines  longas.  Such  was  the  importance 
given  to  this  distinction,  that  James 
king  of  England  complained  loudly 
that  Cardinal  Bellarmin  taught  that 
the  power  of  kings  came  from  God 
only  indirectly ;  and  the  Catholic 
schools  were  so  far  from  looking  upon 
this  distinction  as  insignificant,  tnat 
they  defended  it  against  the  attacks  of 
King  James;  and  that  one  of  their 
most  illustrious  doctors,  Suarez,  en- 
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tered  the  lists  to  contend  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Bellarmin. 

It  appears,  then,  at  first  sight,  that 
I  am  wrong  in  what  I  have  said  upon 
the  slight  importance  of  the  distinction 
here  mentioned.    I  helieve,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  difficulty  may  be  easily 
removed,  and  that  it  will  suffice  for 
this  purpose  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent aspects  under  which  the  question 
presents  itself.     First  of  all,  I  will 
observe,  that  the  Catholic  theologians 
proceeded  upon  this  point  with  ad> 
mirable  prudence  and  foresight ;  and 
truly  the  question,  such  as  it  was  then 
proposed,  comprehended  more  than  a 
subtilty ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  included  one  of  the  most  serious 
points  of  public  right    In  order  to 
examine   deeply  these  doctrines  of 
Catholic  theologians,  and  to  lay  hold 
of  their  true  sense,  we  must  nx  our 
attention  upon  the  tendencies  which 
the  religious  reform  of  the  sixteenth 
century  communicated  to  European 
monarchy.    Even  before  this  reform 
thrones  nad  acquired  a  ereat  deal  of 
force  and  solidity,  through  the  decline 
in  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords,  and 
the  development  of  the  democratic 
element    That  element,  which  in  due 
time  was  destined  to  acquire  the  power 
of  which  it  is  now  possessed,  was  not 
then  in  sufficiently  favourable  circum- 
stances to  exert  its  action  on  the  vast 
scale  which  it  embraces  in  our  days. 
On  this  account,  it  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne 
— an  emblem  of  order  and  justice  ele- 
vated in  the  midst  of  society — a  sort 
of  universal  regulator  and  leveller, 
destined  gradually  to  destroy  the  ex- 
lareme  inequalities  so  harassing  and 
obnoxious  to  the  people.     1  hus,  de- 
mocracy itself,  which,  in  after  ages, 
was  to  overturn  so  many  thrones, 
served  them,  at  that  time,  as  a  firm 
support,  sheltering  them  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  turbulent  and  formidable 
aristocracy,  unwilling  to  be  trans- 
formed into  mere  courtiers.    There 
was  nothing  in  this  state  of  things 
very  mischievous,  so  long  as  matters 
r^BBtained  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  reason  and  justice ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, good  principles  were  exagge- 
rated, regal  authonty  waa  grad^Uly 


converted  into  an  absoi^nt  force, 
which  would  have  concentrated  in  it- 
self all  other  forces.  European  mon- 
archy lost  thus  its  true  character, 
which  consists  in  monarchy  having  just 
limits,  even  when  these  limits  are  not 
marked  out  and  guarded  by  political 
institutions. 

Protestantism  exalts  to  an  incredible 
degree  the  pretensions  of  kings,  by 
attacking  the  spiritual  power  of  tlie 
Popes,  by  painting  in  the  darkest 
colours  the  dangers  of  their  temporal 
power,  and  especially  by  establishing 
the  fatflJ  doctrine,  that  the  supreme 
civil  power  has  ecclesiastical  afifairs 
totally  under  its  direction;   and  by 
aceusinff  of  abuse,  of  usurpation,  of  un- 
bounded ambition,  the  independence 
which  iJie  Church  claims  by  virtue  of 
the  sacred  canons,  of  the  guarantee 
affi>rded  by  the  civil  law,  of  the  trsr 
ditions  of  nfteen  centuries,  and  above 
all,  of  the  institution  of  her  Divine 
Founder.  He  had  no  need  of  the  per- 
mission of  any  civil  power  to  send  His 
apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
baptise  in  tne  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost    A 
glance  at  the  history  of  Europe  at  the 
epoch  here  mentioned  will  convince 
us  of  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a 
doctrine,  and  show  us  how  agreeable 
it  must  have  been  to  the  ears  of  power, 
which  it  invested  with  unbounaed  f&- 
culties,  even  in  matters  purely  reli- 
gious.  This  exaggeration  of  the  rights 
of  civil  power,  coinciding  with  the 
efforts  made  on  the  other  hand  to  re- 
press the  pontifical  authority,  must 
have  favoured  the  doctrine  wnich  at- 
tempted to  place  the  power  of  kings 
upon  a  level,  in  every  respect,  with 
that  of  Popes ;  and  consequently,  it 
was  very  natural  that   its   authors 
should  wish  to  establish,  that  sove- 
reigns received  their  power  from  God, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Popes, 
vrilikout  any  difference  whatever.   The 
doctrine  of  direct  communication,  al- 
though very  susceptible,  as  we  have 
seen,  of   a  reasonable    explanation, 
might  involve  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing, which  would  have  made  the  peo- 
ple oblivious  of  the  special  and  charac- 
teristic manner  in  which  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Church  was  instituted 
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by  God  Himself.  What  I  have  just 
advanced  cannot  be  considered  as 
merelv  conjectaral;  the  whole  is  sup- 
ported by  facts  which  cannot  have 
been  forgotten.  The  reigaa  of  Henry 
ynX  and  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  the  usurpations  and  violence  in 
which  Protestant  powers  indulged 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  are  a 
sufficient  confirmation  of  these  sad 
truths.  But,  unfortunately,  even  in 
countries  where  Catholicism  remained 
triumphant,  attempts  were  then,  have 
since  been,  and  still  are  witnessed,  that 
show  clearly  enough  how  strong  was 
the  impulse  given  on  this  sense  to  the 
civil  power;  for  even  now  it  is  but 
too  prone  to  tauugress  its  legitiimite 
bounds. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
two  illustrious  theologians  above  cited, 
Bellarmin  and  Suarez,  wrote,  are  an- 
other reason  in  support  of  what  I  have 
just  adduced.  I  have  quoted  remark- 
able passages  from  a  work  by  Suarez, 
written  in  refutation  of  a  publication 
of  King  James  of  England.  This 
king  could  not  bear  tlie  idea  of  Car- 
dinal Bellarmin's  having  established 
that  the  power  of  kings  does  not 
emanate  cUrectly  from  God,  but  is 
conununicated  through  the  medium 
of  society,  which  receives  it  in  a  direct 
manner.  Possessed,  as  is  well  known, 
with  the  mania  for  theological  debates 
and  decisions.  King  James  did  not 
confine  himself  to  simple  theory;  he 
reduced  his  theory  to  practice,  and 
said  to  his  Parliament:  "that  God 
had  appointed  him  absolute  master; 
and  that  all  privileges  which  co-legis- 
lative bodies  enjoyed  were  pure  con- 
cessions proceeding  from  the  bounty 
of  kings."  His  courtiers,  in  their 
adulations,  decreed  him  the  title  of 
the  modern  Solomon;  he  might  well, 
therefore,  feel  displeased  with  the  Ita- 
lian and  Spanish  theologians  for  en- 
deavouring to  humble  the  pride  of  his 
presumptuous  wisdom,  and  restrain 
his  despotism.  If  we  reflect  upon  the 
words  of  Bellarmin,  and  especially 
on  those  of  Suarez,  we  shall  find  that 
the  aim  of  these  eminent  theologians 
was  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  ori- 


gin. They  admit  that  both  powers 
come  from  God;  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable duty  to  be  subject  to  them; 
and  that  to  resist  them  is  to  resist  the 
ordinance  of  God;  but  not  finding, 
either  in  the  Scripture  or  in  tradition, 
the  least  foundation  for  establishing 
that  civil  power,  like  that  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontifis,  has  been  instituted  in 
a  special  and  extraordinary  manner, 
they  are  anxious  that  this  ^difierence 
should  remain  obvious,  and  seek  to 
avoid  the  introduction,  in  a  point  of 
such  import,  of  a  confiision  of  ideas, 
from  which  dangerous  errors  might 
arise.  **  This  opinion,**  says  Suarez, 
**  is  new,  singular,  and  apparently  in- 
vented to  exalt  the  temporal  over  the 
spiritual  power.**  (See  above.)  Hence, 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  civil  power,  they  require  you 
to  bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  so- 
ciety. *^  By  means  of  man's  counsel 
ana  election^*  says  Bellarmin ;  thus 
reminding  the  king,  that  how  sacred 
soever  bis  authority  might  be,  it  had 
been  very  difierently  instituted  from 
that  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The 
distinction  between  direct  and  indi- 
rect conmmnication  served,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  prove  the  difference 
in  question;  for  this  very  distinction 
recalled  to  mind  that  xsivil  power,  al- 
though established  by  God,  owed  ito 
existence  to  no  extraordinary  measure, 
and  could  not  be  considered  as  super- 
natural, but  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
dependent  upon  human  and  natural 
right;  sanctioned,  nevertheless,  in  an 
express  manner  by  right  Divine. 

These  theologians  would  not,  p^- 
haps,  have  forcibly  insisted  upon  this 
distinction,  had  it  not  been  for  the^ 
efforts  made  by  others  to  efitEtce  it.  It 
was  a  matter  of  consequence  with 
them  to  humble  the  pride  of  power,  to 
prevent  it  from  assuming,  whether  in 
respect  to  its  origin  or  its  rights,  titles 
not  appertaining  to  it;  to  prevent  its 
ascribing  to  itself  an  unlawful  supre- 
macy, even  in  religious  afiairs,  and 
thus  Gausing  monarchy  to  degenerate 
into  a  sort  of  Oriental  despotism,  in 
which  the  governing  power  "is  every 
thing,  the  people  and  their  affairs 
nothing.  If  we  weigh  their  words  at- 
tentivdy,  we  shall  find  that^the  pre- 
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dominating  idea  with  them  was  that 
which  I  have  just  stated.     At  first 
sight  their  hmguage  appears  exceed- 
ingly  democratical,  from  their  fre- 
quent use  of  the  words  community, 
state,  society, people;  hut  on  examining 
closely  their  system  of  doctrine,  and 
paying  attention  to  the  expressions 
they  use,  we  perceive  that  they  had 
no  subversive  design,  and  that  anar- 
chical theories  never   once   entered 
their  minds.     They  advocated  on  the 
one  hand  the    rights   of  authority, 
whilst  they  protected  on  the  other 
those  of  the  subject;  thus  endeavour- 
ing to    resolve   the  problem  which 
formed  the  continual  occupation  of 
all  honest  political  writers;  to  limit 
power  without  destroying  it,  or  placing 
It  under  too  great  restraint;  to  protect 
society  against  the  disorder  of  despot- 
ism, without  rendering  it  at  the  same 
time  refractory  or  turbulent    From 
the  above  reasoning,  we  see  that  the 
distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
communication  may  be  of  great  or 
of  little  importance,  according  to  the 
view  we  take  of  it.    It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, when  serving  to  remind  the 
civil  power  that  the  establishment  of 
governments,  and  the  regulation  of 
their  forms,  has  in  some  way  been  de- 
pendent upon  society  itself,  and  that 
no  individual,  no  family,  can  presume 
upon  having  received  ^om  God  the 
government  of  the  people,  without  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  tl»  country,  as  if 
those  laws,  in  whatever  form,  were  a 
free  offering  made  by  them  to  the 
people.    This  same  distinction  serves, 
in  short,  to  establish  the  origin  of  civil 
power  as  an  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
,  the  Author  of  nature,  but  not  as  in- 
stituted in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
as  something  supernatural,  as  in  the 
ease    of  the    supreme    ecclesiastical 
power.    From  this  latter  considera- 
tion two  consequences  follow,  one  of 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
other  to  the  legitimate  liberties  of 
mankind  and  the  independence  of  the 
Church.     To  call  in  the  intervention, 
express  or  tacit,  of  society  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  governments  and  the 
regulation  of  their  forms,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  concealment  of  their  origin 
under  any  veil  of  mystery ;  it  is  simply 


and  plainly  to  define  their  object,  con- 
seauently  to  explain  their  duties,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  their  faculties. 
By  these  means  a  restraint  is  put 
upon  the  disorders  and  abuses  of  au- 
thority, which  it  is  thenceforth  clearly 
seen  are  not  to  find  support  in  enig- 
matical theories. 

The  independence  of  the  Church  is 
thus  established  upon  a  solid  basis. 
Whenever  the  civil  power  attempts  to 
offer  it  violence,  the  Church  may  say: 
**  My  authority  is  established  directly 
and  immediately  by  God  in  a  special, 
extraordinary,  and  miraculous  man- 
yours  likewise  emanates  from 
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God,  but  through  the  intervention  of 
man,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
laws,  in  the  ordinair  course  pointed 
out  by  nature,  and  determined  by 
human  prudence;  but  neither  man  nor 
the  civil  power  has  a  right  to  destroy 
or  change  what  God  Himself,  devia- 
ting from  the  course  of  nature,  and 
making  use  of  ineffiible  prodigies,  has 
thought  proper  to  institute."  So  long 
as  the  ideas  here  set  forth  are  re- 
spected, so  long  as  direct  communica- 
tion is  not  received  .in  too  extensive  a 
sense,  and  care  taken  not  to  confound 
things  whose  limits  so  gravely  affect 
religion  and  society,  the  distinction 
here  spoken  of  is  of  little  importance. 
We  have  seen,  even,  that   the   two 
opinions  may  be  reconciled  with  each 
other.    At  all  events,  this  distinction 
will   have  served  to  illustrate  with 
what  exalted  views  Catholic  theolo- 
gians have  discussed  the  grave  ques- 
tions   of  public  right.     Guidea   by 
sound  philosophy,  and  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  the  beacon  of  revela* 
tion,  they  have  given  equal  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  desires  of  both  schools. 
They  have  not  fallen  into  the  errors 
of  either;  democratical  without  being 
anarchists,  monarchical  without  being 
base  adulators.     In  establishing  the 
rights  of  the  people,  they  were  not, 
like  modem  demagogues,  under  the 
necessity  of  destroying  religion,  but 
made  her  the  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
kings.    Liberty  was  not  with  them  a 
synonyme  for  license  and  irreligion; 
in  their  opinion,  men  might  be  free 
without  being  rebellious  or  impious; 
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liberty  consisted  in  being  subject  to 
the  law;  and,  as  they  could  not  con- 
ceive that  law  was  possible  without 
religion  and  without  God,  in  like 
manner  also  they  belieyed  that  liberty 
was  not  possible  without  God  and  re- 
ligion. What  reason,  revelation,  and 
history  taught  them,  has  become  evi- 
dent to  us  by  experience.  Shall  we 
be  told  of  the  dangers,  grave  or  slight, 
in  which  theologians  could  involve 
governments?  But  people  nowadays 
are  not  led  astray  by  afl^ted  and  in- 
sidious declamations;  and  kings  well 
know  whether  the  schools  of  theolo- 
gians have  exiled  royalty,  and  led  it 
to  the  scafibld.  (29.) 


CHAPTER  LH. 

FRESDOM  OF  SPEECH  UNDBB,  THK 
SPANISH  MONARCHY. 

Extreme  doctrines  neither  insure  the 
liberty  of  the  people  nor  the  force  and 
stability  of  governments;  both  require 
truth  and  justice,  the  only  foundations 
upon  which  we  can  build  with  any 
hope  of  the  durability  of  the  edifice. 
In  general,  maxims  favourable  to  li- 
berty are  never  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  on  the  eve  of  theestabnsh- 
ment  of  despotism;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of 
governments  are  very  near  when  un- 
due adulation  is  lavished  upon  their 
power.  When  was  the  power  of  kings 
more  extolled  than  about  the  mid^e 
of  last  century?  Who  is  not  aware 
of  the  exaggerations  given  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  royal  power,  when  the 
Jesuits  were  to  be  expelled,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
impugned?  In  Pbrtugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  in  France,  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  purest  and  most 
fervent  royalism  was  heard  ;  and  yet 
what  became  of  this  great  love,  this 
lively  zeal  for  monarchy,  from  the 
moment  that  the  revolutionary  storm 
had  placed  it  in  danger?  Observe 
what,  generally  speaking,  has  been 
the  conduct  of  men  opposed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority;  they  have  al- 
lied themselves  with  demagogues  for 


destroying,  at  the  same  time,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  and  that  of 
kings;  they  have  forgotten  their  base 
adulations,  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  insults  and  violence.  Nations  and 
governments  should  never  lose  sight 
of  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  useful  to 
men  of  sense,  to  mistrust  flatterers, 
and  to  confide  in  those  who  warn  and 
correct  them.  Let  them  beware  when- 
ever they  are  caressed  with  an  affected 
tenderness,  and  their  cause  is  main- 
tained with  especial  warmth;  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  an  attempt  to  make  use 
of  them  as  tools  for  toe  furtherance 
of  interests  very  different  from  their 
o>wn»  In  France,  at  certain  times,  mon- 
archical zeal  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  call  forth,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  States-General,  a  motion  for 
establishing,  as  a  sacred  principle, 
that  kings  receive  their  supreme  au- 
thority immediately  from  God^  this 
was  not  carried  into  effect ;  but  the  pro- 
posal shows  how  ardently  the  cause 
of  the  throne  was  then,  maintained* 
Now,  what  did  all  this  ardour  mean? 
Simply  an  antipathy  against  the  Court 
of  Rome,  a  dread  of  the  extension  of 
papal  power;  it  was  an  obstacle  to  be 
opposed  to  the  phantom  oitLuniversai 
monarchy,  Louis  XIV.,  so  tenacious 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  assuredly 
did  not  roresee  the  misfortunes  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  Charles  III.,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  Count  of  Aranda  and 
Campomanes,  little  thought  that  the 
constituent  Cortes  of  Cadiz  was  so 
near.. 

In  the  mfdst  of  their  splendour, 
monarchs  forgot  one  principle  pre- 
dominating in  the  whole  modern  nis- 
tory  of  Europe,  viz.  that  social  organ-  ■ 
isation  is  an  emanation  of  religion, 
and  consequently  that  the  two  powers 
to  which  the  defence  and  preservation 
of  society  appertain  ought  to  co-exist » 
in  perfect  harmony. 

The  power  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
diminished  without  injury  to  the  civil 
power;  he  who  sows  sehism  will  reap 
rebellion.  During  the  last  three  cen- 
turies the  most  uberal  and  popular 
doctrines  upon  the  origin  of  power 
have  been  circulated  amongst  us. 
What  did  it  matter  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  since  those  very  persons 
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who  advocated  these  doctrines  were 
the  first  to  condemn  resistance  to  the 
lawful  authorities,  to  inculcate  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  them,  and 
to  establish  in  all  hearts,  respect, 
love,  and  veneration  for  the  sove- 
reign ?  The  disturbances  of  our  epoch, 
and  the  dangers  constantly  besetting 
thrones,  are  not  exactly  attributable 
to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  more 
or  less  democratical,  but  to  the  ab- 
sence of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples. What  will  be  gained  by  assert- 
ing that  power  comes  from  God,  if 
people  believe  not  in  God?  Point 
out  the  sacred  character  of  the  duty 
of  obedience,  and  what  effect  wiU  it 
produce  upon  those  who  admit  not 
the  existence  of  moral  order,  and  to 
whom  duty  is  merely  a  chimerical 
idea?  Suppose,  oa  the  contrary,  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  men  penetrated 
with  moral  and  religious  principles, 
who  bow  to  the  will  of  God,  and  be- 
lieve themselves  bound  to  submit  to 
it,  so  soon  as  it  is  manifested  to  them. 
What  does  it  matter,  then,  whether 
civil  power  proceeds  from  God  di- 
rectly or  indirectly?  It  is  enough  to 
convince  them,  in  one  way  or  another, 
that,  whatever  be  its^origin,  God  ap- 
proves of  it,  and  wills  that  it  should 
DC  obeyed;  they  will  immediately  sub- 
mit with  pleasure,  for  they  will  see  m 
this  submission  the  accomplishment 
of  a  duty. 

These  considerations  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  certain  doctrines 
appear  more  dangerous  now  than  for- 
merly: incredulity  and  immorality 
give  them  perverse  interpretations, 
and  apply  them  so  as  to  create  no- 
thing but  excesses  and  disorders. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  des- 
potism of  Philip  IL  and  his  successors 
is  now  spoken  of,  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  in  their  time  no  other 
doctrines  than  those  in  favour  of  the 
most  rigid  absolutism  could  be  cir- 
culated; and  yet  we  find  that  there 
were  circulated,  without  the  least 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  power, 
works  maintaining  theories  which, 
even  in  our  days,  would  be  esteemed 
too  bold.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remark- 
able, that  the  famous  book  of  Father 
Mariana,  intituled  De  Bege  et  Eegis 


institutionef  which  was  burned  at  Paris 
by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner, 
had  been  published  in  Spain  eleven 
years  before,  without  the  least  obstacle 
to  its  publicatioo,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil   autho- 
rity?   Mariana   undertook  his   task 
at  the  instigation  and  request  of  D. 
Garcia  de  Loaisa,  tutor  to  Philip  m., 
and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Toledo ; 
so  that  the  work,  strange  to  say,  was 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
heir-apparent   Never  was  more  free- 
dom used  in  speaking  to  kings;  never 
was  tyranny  condemned  in  a  louder 
voice ;  never  were  more  popular  doc- 
trines proclaimed;  and  the  work  was, 
nevertheless,  published  at  Toledo,  in 
1599,  in  the  printing-office  of  Pedro 
Bodriffo,  printer  to  Sie  king,  with  the 
approbation  of  P.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Ona, 
provincial  of  the  Mercenaires  of  Ma- 
drid, with  the  permission  of  Stephen 
Uojeda,  visitor  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  the  province  of  Toledo,  under  the 
generalship  of  Claude  Aquaviva;  and, 
what  is  still  more  forcible,  with  the 
royal  sanction,  and  a  dedication  to 
the  kins^  himself.  We  should  also  ob- 
serve, that  Mariana  was  not  satisfied 
with  tiiis  dedication    placed   at  the 
conunenoement  of  the  book,  but  he 
makes  the  very  title  itself  serve  to 
show  to  whom  it  was  addressed:  De 
Rege  et  Regis  mstitutUme  Ubri  tres,  ad 
Pkilippum  III,  Hispanim  Regem  Ca- 
tholicum ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  suf- 
ficient, in  dedicating  his  Spanish  ver- 
sion of  the  History  of  Spain  to  Philip 
III.,  he  says  to  him:   **I  last  year 
dedicated  to  your  majesty  a  work  of 
my  own  composition,  upon  the  vir- 
tues which  ought  to  exist  in  a  good 
king,  my  desire  being  that  all  princes 
should  read  it  caremlly  and  under- 
stand it.**  "  El  ano  pasado  presente  a 
y.  M.  un  libro  que  oompuse  de  las 
virtudes  que  debe  teoer  un  buen  rey, 
que  deseo  lean  y  entiendan  todos  los 
prineipes  con  cuidada" 

We  will  pass  over  his  doctrine  upon 
tyrannicide,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  its  condemnation  in  France, 
where  there  existed,  without  doubt, 
motives  of  alarm,  since  kings  were 
perishing  there  by  the  hana  of  the 
assassin.    On  examining  his  theory 
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•pen  pow^,  we  find  it  as  pof)tt]ftr 
and  liberal  as  those  of  modem  demo- 
crats could  be.    Mariana  ventures  to 
express  his  opinions  without  eyasion 
or  disguise.     For  example,  drawing 
a  parallel  between  the  king  and  the 
tyrant,  he  says  :   **  The  king  exer- 
cises with  ereat  moderati<m  the  power 
which  he  has  received  from  his  sub- 
jects. ....  Hence,  he  does  not,  like 
the  tyrant,  oppress  his  subjects  as 
slaves,  but  governs  them  as  free  men; 
and  having  received  his  power  from 
the  people,  he  takes  particular  care 
that  during  his  life  the  people  shall 
voluntarily  yield    him    submission.^' 
""  Rex  quam  a  subditis  ^^cepit  potes- 
tatem  singulari  modestia  exercet.  .  . 
.  •  .  Sic  fit,  ut  subditis  non  tanquajn 
servis   dominetur,  quod  faeiunt    ty- 
ranni,  sed  tanquam  liberis  prsesit,  et 
qui  a  populo  potesM^tem  accepit,  id  in 
primis  curse  habet  ut  per  totam  vitam 
volentibus  imperet."    (Lib.  i.  cap.  4, 
p.    57.)     This  is  what  was  said  in 
Spain  by  a  simple  religious,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  his  superiors,  and 
attentively  listened  to  by  kings.     To 
what  grave  reflections  does  this  sim- 
ple fact  lead  us!  Where  is  that  strict 
and  indissoluble  alliance  which  ^e 
enemies  of  the  Church  have  imagined 
to  exist  between  her  dogmas  and  those 
of  slavery?    If  such  expressions  as 
the  above  were  tolerated  in  a  country 
in  which  Catholicism  predominated  so 
extensively,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
that  such  a  religion  tends  to  enslave 
the  human  race,  and  that  its  doctrines 
are  favourable  to  despotism?  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  fill  whole  vo- 
lumes with  remarkable  passages  of 
our   writers,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
showing  the  extreme  liberty  granted 
upon  this  point,  as  well  by  the  Church 
as  by  the  civil  government    What 
absolute  monarch  in  Europe  would 
approve  of  one  of  his  high  function- 
aries expressing  the  origin  of  power 
after  the  manner  of  our   immortal 
Saavedra?     "  It  is  from  the  centre  of 
justice,"  says  he,  "  that  the  circum- 
ference of  tne  crown  has  been  drawn. 
The  latter  would  not  be  necessary,  if 
we  could  dispense  with  the  former. 

Hac  una  reges  olini  sunt  fine  creati, 
Dicere  jus  populis,  injustaque  tollere  facta. 


In  tiie  first  age,  there  was  no  neees* 
sity  for  penalties,  because  the  law  did 
not  take  cognisance  of  transgressions; 
rewards  were  equally  unnecessary, 
because  integrity  and  honour  were 
loved  for  their  own  sakes.  But  vice, 
growing  with  the  age  of  the  world, 
intimidated  virtue ;  simple  and  con- 
fiding, the  latter,  till  then,  dwelt  in 
the  country.  Equality  was  despised, 
modesty  and  chastity  lost,  ambition 
and  force  introduced,  and  after  them 
domination.  Prudence,  forced  by  ne- 
cessity, and  aroused  by  the  light  06 
nature,  reduced  men  to  a  state  of  civil 
society,  to  exercise  therein  those  vir^ 
tues  to  which  reason  inclines  them. 
By  means  of  the  articulate  vcace  with 
which  nature  had  gifted  them,  they 
could  explain  to  each  other  their  mu- 
tual thoughts,  manifest  to  each  other 
their  sentiments,  and  explain  their 
wants,  instruct,  counsel,  and  protect 
each  other.  Society  once  formed,  a 
power  was  created  by  common  conaenty 
in  the  whole  of  thit  community  enlight" 
ened  by  the  law  of  nature^  for  preserv- 
ing its  different  parts,  for  maintaining 
them  in  justice  and  peace,  by  punish- 
ing vice  aod  rewarding  virtue.  As 
thM  power  could  not  remain  spread 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  people^  on 
ticcount  of  the  confusion  which  would 
have  arisen  from  the  resolutions  and 
their  execution^  and  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  to  command  and  others  to  obey, 
one  portion  divested  itself  of  this  power  ^ 
and  vested  it  in  one  menAer,  or  in  a 
small,  or  in  a  great,  number  of  members, 
thai  is  to  say,  in  one  of  the  three  forms 
of  every  state-government — monarchy, 
aristocracy,  or  democracy.  Monarchy 
was  the  first ;  because  men  selected 
for  their  government,  out  of  their 
famiUes,  and  afterwards  even  from 
among  the  whole  people,  some  one 
who  excelled  the  rest  in  goodness  : 
his  greatness  increasing,  they  hon- 
oured his  hand  with  the  sceptre,  and 
encircled  his  head  with  a  crown  as  an 
emblem  of  majesty,  and  as  a  badge  of 
the  supreme  power  which  they  had 
conferred  upon  him.  This  power, 
however,  consists  chiefly  in  that  jus- 
tice which  ought  to  maintain  the  peo- 
ple in  peace;  this  justice  failing,  the 
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wder  of  the  state  faUs,  and  the  office 
of  king  ceases,  as  was  the  case  in  Gas- 
tille,  when  the  government  by  judges 
was  substituted  for  that  by  kings,  on 
account  of  the  injustice  of  D.  Ordona 
and  of  D.  Fruela."  {A  Character  of 
a  Christian* Princess  Policy j  set  forth 
in  a  hundred  Devices,  by  D.  Diego  de 
Saavedra  Fajardo,  Knight  of  the  Or- 
der of  St  James,  Member  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Supreme  Council  for  the  In- 
dies, devise  22.) 

The  words  people,  pact,  consent,  have 
ended  in  becoming  the  dread  of  men 
of  sound  ideas  and  upright  intentions, 
on  account  of  the  oeplorable  abuses 
which  have  been  maide  of  them  in 
those  inmioral  schools  which  ought 
rather  to  be 'qualified  with  the  epi- 
thet of  irreligious  than  with  that  of 
democratieal.  No,  it  was  not  the  de- 
sire of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people  which  led  them  to  over- 
throw the  world,  by  overturning 
thrones  and  shedding  torrents  of 
blood  in  civil  discord ;  the  real  cause 
was  a  blind  rage  for  reducing  to  ashes 
the  work  of  ages,  by  especially  at- 
tacking religion,  the  main  support  of 
every  thing  wise,  just,  and  salutary, 
which  European  civilisation  had  ac- 
quired. And,  in  fact,  have  we  not 
seen  impious  schools,  whilst  boasting 
of  their  liberty,  bend  under  the  hand 
of  despotism,  whenever  they  thought 
it  useiul  to  their  designs  ?  Previous 
to  the  French  Revolution,  were  they 
not  the  basest  adulators  of  kings, 
whose  prerogatives  they  extended  im- 
measurably, with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing regal  power  the  means  of  oppress- 
ing t^  Church  ?  After  the  revolu- 
tionary epoch,  did  we  not  see  them 
assembled  round  Napoleon;  and  even 
yet,  do  they  not  almost  deify  him? 
And  why?  Because  Napoleon  was 
revolution  personified,  the  represent- 
ative and  executor  of  the  new  ideas 
sought  to  be  substituted  for  the  old 
ones.  In  the  same  manner  Protest- 
antism extols  its  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
because  it  was  she  who  placed  the 
Establishment  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion. Revolutionary  doctrines,  be- 
sides the  evils  they  inflict  upon  so- 
ciety, produce  indirectly  another  ef- 
fect, which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 


salutary,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  not' 
so.  They  occasion  dangerous  reac- 
tions in  the  order  of  events,  and  check 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  nar- 
rowing and  debasing  men's  ideas,  lead- 
ing them  to  condemn  as  erroneous  and 
pernicious,  or  to  view  with  mistrust, 

Erinciples  which  would  previously 
ave  been  looked  upon  as  sound,  or 
that  would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
regarded  as  mere  harmless  errors. 
The  reason  of  all  this  is,  simply,  that 
liberty  has  no  worse  enemy  than  li- 
centiousness. 

In  support  of  this  last  observation, 
it  may  be  well  to  show,  that  the  most 
rigorous  doctrines  in  political  matters 
have  originated  in  countries  In  which 
anarchy  had  made  the  greatest  rava- 
ges, and  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  evil,  still  present,  or  very  recent, 
was  most  keenly  felt.  The  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  political  commotions  conse- 
quent upon  it,  were  principally  felt 
in  the  north  of  Europe ;  the  south, 
and  especially  Italy  and  Spain,  were 
almost  entirely  preserved  from  them. 
Now,  these  two  mst  countries  are  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  the  dignities  and 
prerogatives  of  civil  power  have  been 
the  least  exaggerated,  as  well  as  those 
in  which  they  were  not  disparaged  in 
theory,  and  were  respected  m  practice. 
Of  all  modem  nations,  England  was 
the  first  in  which  a  revolution,  pro- 

Serly  so  called,  was  realised ;  K>r  I 
o  not  consider  as  such  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  German  peasantry,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  it  caused,  never  effected  any 
change  in  the  state  of  society;  or  that 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which  may 
be  considered  a  war  of  independence. 
Now,  it  was  precisely  in  England  that 
the  most  erroneous  doctrines  in  favour 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  civil  power 
appeared.  Hobbes,  who,  whilst  he 
rerosed  to  allow  the  rights  of  the 
Creator,  attributed  unbounded  autho- 
rity to  the  monarchs  of  the  earth, 
lived  at  the  most  agitated  and  tur- 
bulent epoch  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain.  He  was  bom  in  1588,  and 
died  in  1679. 

In  Spain,  where  the  impious  and 
anarchical  doctrines  which  had  tron- 
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bled  Europe  since  the  schism  of  Lu- 
ther did  not  penetrate  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
have  seen  that  the  greatest  license 
of  expression  was  permitted  upon  the 
most  important  points  of  public  right, 
and  that  doctrines  were  maintained 
which,  in  any  other  country,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  dangerous. 
Error  gave  rise  to  exaggeration;  the 
rights  of  monarchs  were  never  so 
much  extolled  as  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  IIL ;  that  is,  at  the  time  when 
the  modem  epoch  was  inaugurated 
among  us. 

Religion,  which  predominated  in  all 
consciences,  maintained  them  in  the 
obedience  due  to  the  sovereign,  with- 
out there  being  any  need  of  giving 
this  obedience  any  extraordinary  ti- 
tles, when  its  real  ones  were  sufficient, 
as  they  certainly  were.  Eor  him  who 
knows  that  God  has  prescribed  obe- 
dience to  lawful  authority,  it  matters 
little  whether  this  authority  emanate 
from  Heaven  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  whether  society  has  more  or  less 
taken  part  in  the  determination  of 
political  forms,  or  in  the  election  of 
the  persons  or  families  who  are  to  ex- 
ercise the  supreme  command.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  Spain,  although  the 
words  peopky  consenty  pacts,  were 
spoken  of,  monarchs  were  held  in  the 
most  profound  veneration,  so  much 
so  that  modem  history  does  not  men- 
tion a  single  attempt  upon  their  per- 
sons. Popular  tumults  were  also  of 
rare  occurrence;  and  those  which  did 
happen  are  not  attributable  to  either 
of  the  two  above-mentioned  doctrines. 
How  does  it  happen  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Council 
of  Castillo  was  not  alarmed  at  the 
bold  principles  of  Mariana,  in  his 
book  De  liege  et  Reaia  institutione, 
whilst  those  of  the  Abbe  Spedalieri, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  such  a  terror  to  it?  The  reason 
of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  works,  as  in  the  epoch 
of  their  publication.  The  former  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  the  Spanish 
nation,  confirmed  in  religious  and 
moral  principles,  might  be  compared 
to  those  robust  constitutions  capable 
of  bearing  food  difficult  of  digestion. 


The  latter  was  introduced  among  us 
when  the  doctrines  and  deeds  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  shaking  all 
the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  when  the 
propagandism  of  Paris  was  beginning 
to  pervert  us  by  its  emissaries  and 
books.  In  a  nation  in  which  reason 
and  virtue  prevail,  in  which  evil  pas" 
sions  are  never  excited,  in  which  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  only  aim  of  every  citizen, 
the  most  popular  and  liberal  forms  of 
government  may  exist  without  dan- 
ger ;  for  in  such  a  nation  numerous 
assemblies  produce  no  disorder,  merit 
is  not  obscured  by  intrigue,  nor  are 
worthless  persons  raised  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  names  of  public 
liberty  and  felicity  do  not  serve  as 
means  to  raise  the  fortunes  or  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  individuals.  So  also 
in  a  country  in  which  religion  and 
morality  rule  in  every  breast,  in  which 
duty  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  empty 
word,  in  which  it  is  considered  really 
criminal  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  to  revolt  against  the  lawful 
authorities :  in  such  «  country,  I  say, 
it  is  less  dangerous  to  discuss,  with 
more  or  less  n*eedom,  questions  aris- 
ing from  theories  on  the  formation 
of  society  and  the  origin  of  the  civil 
power,  and  to  establish  principles  fa- 
vourable to  popular  rights.  But  when 
these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is  of 
little  use  to  proclaim  rigorous  doc- 
trines. To  abstain  from  pronouncing 
the  name  of  people,  as  a  sacrilegious 
word,  is  a  useless  precaution.  How 
can  it  be  expected,  that  he  who  re- 
spects not  Divine  Majesty,  should 
respect  human  ?  The  conservative 
schools  of  our  age,  proposing  to  place 
a  restraint  upon  the  revolutionary 
torrent,  and  to  tranquillise  agitated 
nations,  have  almost  always  been  in- 
fected with  a  certain  failing,  which 
consists  in  forgetting  the  truth  which 
I  have  just  noticed:  royal  majesty ^ 
authority  of  the  aovernment,  suprernaqf 
of  the  taWy  parliamentary  sovereignty, 
respect  for  established  forms,  and  order : 
such  are  the  terms  they  are  constantly 
making  use  of.  This  is  their  palla- 
dium of  society ;  and  they  condemn 
with  all  their  might  the  state,  insub- 
ordinationf  disoheaience  to  the  laws,  m-^ 
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nrrection,  riotf  anarchy ;  but  they  for- 

fet  that  these  doctrines  will  not  suf- 
ce,  unless  there  be  some  iixed  point 
to  which  the  first  link  of  the  chain 
may  be  riveted.  These  schools,  gene- 
r^y  speaking,  originate  in  the  bosom 
of  revolution ;  they  are  directed  by 
men  who  have  figured  in  revolutions, 
who  have  contributed  to  prepare  them, 
who  have  given  them  their  force,  and 
who,  in  order  to  attain  the  object  of 
their  ardent  desires,  feared  not  to  ruin 
the  edifice  at  its  foundation,  by  di^ 
minishin^  the  ascendency  of  religion 
and  openmg  the  way  to  moral  relaxa- 
tion. Hence  they  become  powerless 
when  prudence,  or  their  own  interests, 
bid  them  say,  **  We  have  gone  far 
enough ;"  and,  hurried  on  like  the  rest 
by  the  furious  whirlwind,  they  have 
neither  the  means  of  stopping  the 
movement  nor  of  giving  it  a  proper 
direction. 

We  are  continually  hearing  the 
Contrat  Social  of  Rousseau  condemned 
on  account  of  its  anarchical  doctrines, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  doctrines  are 
circulated  tending  visibly  to  weaken 
religion.  Can  we  possibly  believe 
that  the  Contrat  Social  has  alone 
caused  all  the  commotions  of  Europe? 
It  has  doubtless  produced  serious  evils, 
but  still  more  serious  ones  have  been 
caused  by  that  irreligion  which  so 
deeply  undermines  the  foundations  of 
society,  which  loosens  family  bonds, 
and  delivers  up  the  individual  to  the 
caprice  of  his  passions,  with  no  other 
restraint  or  guide  than  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  low  egotism.  Men  of 
upright  and  reflecting  minds  begin  to 
penetrate  these  truths.  We  find,  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  political  sphere,  this 
error,  which  attributes  to  the  action 
of  civil  government  sufficient  creative 
power  to  form,  organise,  and  preserve 
society,  independently  of  all  moral 
and  religious  influences.  It  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence  what  be  maintained 
in  theory,  if  this  error  be  acted  upon 
in  practice ;  and  what  avails  the  pro- 
claiming of  certain  sound  principles, 
if  our  conduct  is  not  guided  by  them? 
These  philosophico-political  schools, 
which  are  desirous  of  ruling  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world,  proceed  in  a  way 
diamelncally  opposiie  to  that  of  Chris- 


tianity. The  latter,  whose  principal 
object  was  heaven,  did  not,  however, 
neglect  the  happiness  of  man  upon 
earth ;  it  addressed  itself  directly  to 
the  understanding  and  the  heart,  con- 
sidering that  the  community  is  regu- 
lated by  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
and  that,  in  order  to  have  a  well-re- 
gulated society,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  good  citizens.  To  proclaim  cer- 
tain political  principles,  to  institute 
particular  forms — such  is  the  panacea 
of  some  schools,  who  deem  it  possible 
to  govern  society  without  exercising 
a  due  influence  over  the  intelligence 
and  heart  of  man  ;  reason  and  expe- 
rience agree  in  teaching  us  what  we 
may  expect  from  such  a  system. 

Profoundly  to  impress  the  minds  of 
men  vnth  religion  and  morality, — this 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  prevention 
of  revolutions  and  disorganisation. 
When  these  sacred  objects  have  ac- 
quired their  full  influence  oyer  the 
hearts  of  men,  there  is  no  longer  any 
thing  to  be  apprehended  from  a  greater 
or  less  latitude  in  political  opinions. 
What  confidence  can  a  government 
repose  in  a  man  professing  highly 
monarchical  opinions,  if  he  join  im- 
piety to  them?  Will  he  who  refuses 
to  give  his  rights  to  God,  respect 
those  of  temporal  kings?  "  The  first 
thing,"  says  Seneca,  **  is  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  faith  in  their  exist- 
ence ;  we  are  next  to  acknowledge 
their  majesty,  and  bounty,  without 
which  there  is  no  majesty."  '*  Primum 
est  deorum  cultus,  deos  credere  ;  de- 
lude reddere  illis  majestatem  snam, 
reddere  bonitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  ma- 
jestas  est."  (Seneca,  £joi«*.  95.)  Ob- 
serve how  Cicero,  the  first  orator  and 
periiaps  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
Rome,  expresses  himself :  **  It  is  ne- 
cessary," says  he,  "  that  the  citizens 
should  be  first  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  gods,  the  directors  and  rulers 
of  all  things,  in  whose  hands  are  all 
events,  who  are  ever  conferring  on 
mankind  immense  benefits,  who  search 
the  heart  of  man,  who  see  his  actions, 
the  spirit  .of  piety  which  he  carries 
into  tne  practice  of  religion,  and  who 
distinguish  the  life  of  tne  pious  firom 
that  of  the  ungodly  man."  '*  Sit  igitur 
jam  hoc  a  principio  persuasum  civibus, 
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Aominos  esse  omnium  renim,  ac  mo- 
deratores  deos  ;  eaque  quae  gerstntur, 
eoram  geri  ditione  ac  numine,  eosdem- 
que  optime  de  genere  hominum  me- 
rer!, et  qualis  quisqae  sit,  quid  agat, 
quid  inde  admittat,  qua  mente,  qua 
pietate  oolat  religiones  intueri :  pio- 
rumque  etimpiorum  habere  rationem." 
(Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor,  2.) 

These  truths  should  be  profoundly 
impressed  upon  the  mind :  the  eyifs 
of  society  do  not  principally  emanate 
from  political  ideas  or  systems ;  the 
root  of  the  evil  lies  in  religion  ;  and 
if  a  check  is  not  put  upon  irreligion, 
it  is  yain  to  proclaim  the  most  rigid 
monarchical  principles.  Hobbes  did 
certainly  flatter  kings  a  little  more 
than  Bellarmin ;  and  yet,  when  these 
two  writers  are  compared,  what  sen- 
sible monarch  would  not  prefer  as  a 
subject  the  learned  and  pious  contro- 
vertist?  (30.) 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

OK  THB  FACULTIES  OP  THE  CIVIL 
POWER. 

HAyiHG  shown  that  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine upon  the  origin  of  the  civil  power 
does  not  include  any  thing  but  what 
is  perfectly  reasonable  and  reconcila- 
ble with  the  true  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, let  us  discuss  the  second  of  the 
proposed  questions.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  this 
power,  and  see  whether  under  this 
aspect  the  Church  teaches  any  thing 
favourable  to  despotism — to  that  op- 
pression of  which  she  is  so  calnmni- 
ously  accused  of  being  a  supporter. 
We  invite  our  opponents  to  demon- 
strate the  contrary,  fully  confident 
that  they  will  fina  it  more  difficult 
to  succeed  in  so  doing,  than  to  accu- 
mulate yague  accusations,  which  serve 
only  to  leaA  too  confiding  minds  as- 
tray. To  sustain  these  charges  pro- 
perly, recourse  should  be  had  to  texts 
of  Ssripture,  to  tradition,  to  the  de- 
cisions of  Councils,  or  to  those  of 
Supreme  Pontiffs,  to  passages  of  the 
Fathers;  and  it  should  be  shown  that 
these  immoderately  extend  the  bounds 
of  power,  with  the  design  of  placing 
undue  restraint  upon  the  libe)'ty  of 


the  people,  or  of  destro3ring  it.  But 
it  will  be  said,  if  the  sources  retained 
thdr  purity,  the  streams  have  been 
poUuted  by  commentators  ;  in  other 
terms,  theologians  of  latter  ages,  be- 
coming the  adulators  of  civil  power, 
have  powerfully  laboured  to  extend 
its  faculties,  and  consequently  to  es- 
tablish despotism.  As  many  persons 
too  readily  claim  the  right  of  criticis- 
ing the  doctors  of  what  is  termed  the 
period  of  decline,  flippantly  censuring 
those  illustrious  men,  without  having 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  open  their 
works,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  enter 
into  some  details  on  this  subject,  and 
to  dispel  prejudices  and  errors  which 
are  seriously  injurious  to  religion, 
and  not  less  so  to  science. 

The  declamations  ai^d  invectives 
of  Protestants  have  induced  certain 
minds  to  imagine  that  every  idea  of 
liberty  would  have  disappeared  from 
the  heart  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  intervention  of  the  pre- 
tended Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  According  to  this  idea,  Ca- 
tholic theologians  are  represented  as 
a  crowd  of  ignorant  monks,  capable 
only  of  writing,  in  bad  language  and 
in  still  worse  style,  a  heap  of  non- 
sense, the  ultimate  and  only  aim  of 
which  was  to  exalt  the  authority  of 
Popes  and  kings,  and  to  support  in- 
tellectual and  political  oppression,  ob- 
scurantism, and  tyranny.  That  a  per- 
son should  become  the  victim  of  illu- 
sion in  matters  of  which  the  investi- 
gation is  difficult  and  arduous;  that 
the  reader  should  suffer  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  a  writer  on  whose  word 
he  must  either  rely  or  remain  in  com- 
plete ignorance, — as,  for  example,  in 
the  description  of  a  country  or  a  phe- 
nomenon examined  only  by  the  nar- 
rator,— is  nothing  strange;  but  that 
any  one  should  adhere  to  errors  which 
a  few  moments  spent  in  the  most  ob- 
scure library  would  eradicate,  that 
the  authors  of  the  brilliant  v(^umes 
of  Paris  should  have  the  privilege 
of  disfiguring  with  impunity  the  opi- 
nions of  a  writer  lying  covered  with 
dust  and  forgotten  in  the  same  library, 
and  perhaps  on  the  same  shelf  upon 
which  the  former  glitter ;  that  the 
reader  should  peruse  with  avidity  th« 
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glossy  pages  of  the  newly-published 
work,  filliog  his  mind  with  the  wri- 
ter's notions,  without  even  so  much  as 
putting  forth  his  hand  to  the  volumi- 
nous tome  within  his  reach,  and  which 
needs  only  to  be  opened  to  furnish  at 
every  page  a  refutation  of  the  cen- 
sures in  which  levity,  if  not  bad  faith, 
is  so  ready  to  indulge, — is  difficult  to 
be  conceived  or  excused  in  any  man 
professing  to  be  a  lover  of  science, 
and  a  conscientious  investigator  of 
truth.  A  great  number  of  writers 
would  assuredly  not  be  so  ready  and 
free  to  speak  of  what  they  have  never 
studied,  to  analyse  books  which  they 
have  never  reaa,  if  they  did  not  rec- 
kon upon  the  docility  and  levity  of 
their  readers;  they  would  certainly 
refrain  from  pronouncing  mag^teri- 
ally  upon  an  opinion,  a  system,  or  a 
school,  in  fine,  upon  the  labours  of 
^BO&ny  ages,  from  aeciding  the  gravest 
questions  by  a  sally  of  wit,  if  they 
found  that  the  reader,  seized  in  his 
turn  with  distrust,  and  particularly 
with  the  scepticism  of  the  period,  would 
not  place  implicit  faith  in  their  asser- 
tions, but  would  take  the  trouble  to 
confront  them  with  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  consider 
themselves  justified,  I  will  not  say  in 
making  an  assertion,  but  even  a  single 
allusion,  without  giving  careful  re- 
ferences to  the  source  of  their  infor- 
mation. Their  delicacy  on  this  point 
was  carried  to  excess;  but  we  nave 
done  wrong  by  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  judging  that  we  might 
dispense  with  all  formality,  even  in 
the  most  important  matters  which 
imperiously  demand  the  testimony  of 
facts.  But  the  opinions  of  ancient 
writers  are  facts,  facts  averred  in  their 
writings.  By  judging  them  hastily, 
without  entering  into  details,  without 
imposing  upon  ourselves  the  obliga- 
tion of  quoting  authorities,  we  incur 
the  suspicion  of  falsifying  history,  and 
history,  I  repeat,  the  most  precious, 
that  of  the  human  mind.  The  levity 
observable  in  certain  writers  proceeds, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  charac- 
ter which  science  has  assumed  in  our 
davs.  There  is  no  longer  any  parti- 
cular science,  but  only  a  general  one, 


embracing  them  all,  and  including^ 
in  its  immense  circle  all  branches  of 
knowledge.  Consequently  minds  of 
ordinary  capacity  are  obliged  to  re- 
main satisfied  with  vague  notions,  un- 
fortunately only  serving  to  stimulate 
abstraction  and  universality.  Never 
was  knowledge  so  much  generalised 
as  now,  and  never  was  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  deserved  renown  for 
wisdom.  In  every  aspirant  to  scien- 
tific excellence  the  state  of  science 
requires  a  laborious  activity  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  profound 
reflection  to  regulate  and  direct  it,  a 
comprehensive  and  penetrating  cov/>- 
(Tceit  to  simplify  and  concentrate  it, 
an  intellect  of  a  high  order,  elevating 
him  to  the  regions  in  which  science 
has  established  her  abode.  How  many 
men  are  there  endowed  with  these 
qualifications?  But  let  us  revert  to 
the  subject. 

Catholic  theologians  are  so  &r  from 
favouring  despotism,  that  I  doubt  much 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
better  books  than  theirs  for  enabling 
us  to  form  clear  and  j  ust  ideas  of  the 
faculties  of  power.  I  will  even  add 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  incline, 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the 
development  of  true  liberty.  The  great 
type  of  theological  schools,  the  model 
to  the  contemplation  of  which  they 
have  constantly  turned  during  seyeral 
centuries,  are  the  works  of  St.  Tho- 
mas of  Aquin;  and  we  may  with  full 
confidence  defy  our  opponents  to  find 
us  a  jurist  or  philosopher  who  ex- 
pounds with  more  lucidity,  wisdom, 
noble  independence,  and  generous 
dignity,  the  principles  to  which  civil 
power  ought  to  adhere.  His  Treatige 
upon  Laws  is  immortal,  and  whoever 
has  fully  comprehended  it  has  no  fur- 
ther information  to  acquire  respecting 
the  great  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  the  legislator.  You  think  light- 
ly of  past  times,  imagining  that  till 
now  nothing  was  known  of  politics  or 
public  right;  and  in  your  imagination 
you  invent  an  incestuous  alliance  be- 
tween religion  and  despotism,  fancy- 
ing you  have  discovered  in  the  distant 
obscujrity  of  the  cloister  the  plot  con- 
trived by  this  infamous  pact.  But 
have  you  heard  the  opinion  of  a  re- 
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Itgious  of  the  thirteenth  century  upon 
the  nature  of  law?   Ton  already  ima- 
gine that  you  see  in  his  ideas  force 
dominating  over  all,  and  constantly 
inyoking  religion,  the  better  to  dis- 
guise his  rude  snares  with  a  few  false- 
hoods.    Learn,  then,  that  you  could 
not  yourself  hare  given  a  milder  de- 
finition of  law.  '  You  would  never  have 
thought  as  he  has  done,  of  excluding 
from  it  the  idea  of  force;  you  could 
never  have  conceived  how,  in  so  few 
words,  he  has  managed  to  say  all,  and 
with  such  exactitaae,  such  lucidity, 
in  terms  so  favourable  to  the  true  li- 
berty of  the  people,  and  to  the  dignity 
of  man.     The  definition  here  spoken 
of  being  the  summary  of  his  entire 
doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
guide  which  has  directed  theologians, 
may  be  considered  as  an  abridgment 
of  theological  doctrines  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  faculties  of  civil  power.  It 
presents  to  us  at  a  single  gluice  what 
were,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  predo- 
minating principles  among  Catholics. 
Civil    power    acts    upon    society 
through  the  medium  of  the  law;  ana, 
according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  law  is 
**  a  rule  dictated  by  reason,  the  aim,  of 
which  is  the  public  good,  and  promul- 
gated by  him  who  has  the  care  of  soci- 
ety."  "  Qusedam  rationis  ordinatio  ad 
bonum  commune,  et  ah  eo  qui  curam 
communitatis  habet  promulgata."  (1, 
2,  quaest.  90,  art.  4.)    A  rule  dictated 
h^  reason,  rationis  ordinatio.    Here 
by  one  word  despotism  and  force  are 
banished;  here  is  the  principle  that 
the  law  is  not  a  pure  effect  of  the 
will.     The  celebrated  maxim.  Quod 
principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem,  is 
here  corrected.    Although  capable  of 
a  reasonable  and  just  interpretation, 
this  maxim  was,  nevertheless,  incor- 
rect and  inclined  to  flattery.    A  cele- 
brated writer  of  our  days  has  devoted 
numerous  pages  to  proving  that  legi- 
timacy has  not  its  origin  in  the  will 
of  man,  but  in  reason,  inferring  from 
this  that  what  oaght  to  command  men 
is  not  in  the  will  of  another  man,  but 
reason.    With  much  less  pomp,  but 
not  less  solidity  and  conciseness,  the 
holy  Doctor  expresses  this  idea  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  rationis  ordinatio. 
On  reflection  we  find  that  despotism, 


arbitrary  power,  and  t3rranny  are  no* 
thing  else  than  the  absence  of  reason 
in  power,  the  domination  of  the  will. 
When  reason  commands,  there  is  le- 
gitimacy, justice,  liberty;  when  the 
will  alone  commands,  there  is  illegi- 
timacy, injustice,  despotism.  Hence 
the  fundamental  idea  of  all  law  is, 
that  it  be  in  accordance  with  reason, 
that  it  be  an  emanation  from  reason, 
an  application  of  reason  to  society; 
and  the  will,  in  giving  its  sanction  to 
law  and  carrying  it  into  execution, 
should  be  merely  auxiliary  to  reason, 
its  instrument,  its  arm. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  the  ac- 
tion of  the  will,  there  is  no  law:  for 
acts  of  pure  reason,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  will,  are  thoughts 
and  not  commands :  they  enlighten  the 
mind,  but  do  not  produce  action.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  law  without  the  com-^ 
bined  operation  of  the  will  and  of  rea- 
son. But  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  consider  all  law  to  have  a 
rational  foundation  and  to  be  con- 
formable to  reason,  that  it  may  merit 
the  name  of  law.  These  observations 
have  not  escaped  the  penetration  of 
the  holy  Doctor;  he  examines  them, 
and  dispels  the  error  of  believing  that 
the  law  consists  in  the  mere  will  of 
the  prince.  He  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  '*  Reason  receives  its  motive 
power  from  the  will,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above  (qusest.  17,  art.  1);  for 
whilst  the  will  seeks  the  end,  reason 
enjoins  the  means  of  its  attainment; 
but  the  will,  to  have  the  force  of  law, 
must  be  guided  by  reason.  In  this 
sense  only  can  the  will  of  a  sovereign 
be  said  to  have  the  force  of  law;  in 
any  other  sense  it  would  not  be  law, 
but  injustice."  **  Ratio  habet  vim  mo- 
vendi  a  voluntate,  ut  supra  dictum 
est.  (Qusest.  17,  art  1.)  Ex  hoc  enim 
quod  aliquis  vult  finem,  ratio  imperat 
de  his  quse  sunt  ad  finem,  sed  volun- 
tas de  his  quffi  imperantur,  ad  hoc 
quod  legis  rationem  habeat,  oportet 
quod  sit  aliqua  ratione  regulata;  et 
hoc  modo  intelligitur  quod  voluntas 
principis  habet  vigorem  legis ;  aho^ 
quin  vohmtas  principis  magis  esset  ini- 
quitas  quam  lex.**  (Qusest  90,  art  i.) 

These  doctrines  of  St  Thomas  arQ 
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the  same  as  those  of  all  theologians. 
Impartiality  and  good  sense  will  tell 
us  whether  thej  are  fayonrable  to  ab> 
solutism  and  despotism,  whether  they 
are  in  any  way  opposed  to  true  liberty, 
whether  they  are  not  eminently  con- 
formable to  the  dignity  of  man.  These 
doctrines  form  the  most  explicit  and 
conclusive  proclamation  of  the  limits 
of  ciyil  power,  and  they  certainly  have 
in  this  respect  more  weight  than  the 
declarations  of  imprescriptible  rights. 
What  humbles  the  will  of  man,  wounds 
in  him  the  feeling  of  a  just  independ- 
ence, and  introduces  despotism  into 
the  world,  is  the  will  of  man  com- 
manding and  exacting  submission, 
merely  because  it  is  his  will;  but  by 
submitting  to  reason,  being  guided  by 
her  dictates,  we  are  not  degraded;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  elevated,  we  are 
dignified,  for  we  live  conformably  to 
eternal  order,  and  to  the  Divine  will. 
The  obligation  of  being  subject  to  the 
law  does  not  originate  in  the  will  of 
another,  but  in  reason.  Theologians, 
however,  have  not  considered  the  lat- 
ter of  itself  sufficient  to  command. 
They  derive  the  sanction  of  the  law 
from  a  higher  source;  when  the  con- 
science of  man  was  to  be  acted  upon, 
to  be  bound  by  duty,  they  could 
find  nothing  in  the  sphere  of  created 
things  capable  of  attaining,  so  high 
an  object.  ^*  Human  laws,  if  they 
are  just,**  8a3'^s  the  holy  Doctor,  '*  are 
binding  in  the  court  of  conscience, 
and  they  derive  their  power  from  the 
eternal  law,  from  which  they  are 
formed,  according  to  what  is  said  in 
Proverbs,  chap,  viii.,  *  By  Me  kings 
reign,  and  the  lawgivers  decree  just 
things.*''  **Si  quidem  justse  sunt, 
habent  vim  obligandi  in  foro  con- 
scientise  a  lege  etema,  a  qua  deri- 
vantnr,  secundum  illud  Proverb,  cap. 
8,  per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum 
6onditores  jasta  decemunt."  (1,  2, 
qusest.  96,  art.  3.)  This  proves,  ac- 
cording to  St  Thomas,  that  just  law 
is  derived  not  exactly  from  human 
reason,  but  from  the  eternal  law;  and 
that  this  is  what  makes  it  binding 
upon  conscience. 

This  is  doubtless  more  philosophical 
than  to  seek  the  obligatory  force  of 
laws  in  private  reason,  in  pacts^,  or  in 


the  general  wilL  In  this  manner  the 
titles,  the  true  titles  of  humanity  are 
explained,  a  reasonable  limit  is  placed 
upon  civil  power,  and  obedience  is 
easily  obtained;  the  rights  and  duties 
of  governments,  as  well  as  those  of 
sulnects,  are  established  upon  solid 
and  indestructible  foundations ;  the 
nature  of  power,  society,  command, 
and  obedience  become  perfectly  com- 
prehensible. It  is  no  longer  the  will 
of  one  man  predominating  over  that 
of  his  fellow-^man;  it  is  not  his  reason, 
but  reason  emanating  from  God,  or 
more  properly  speaking  the  reason  of 
God,  the  eternal  law,  God  Himself. 
A  sublime  theory,  in  which  power 
finds  its  rights,  its  duties,  its  force,  its 
authority,  its  prestige,  and  in  which 
society  possesses  its  safest  guarantee 
of  order,  well-being,  and  true  liberty ; 
a  theory  which  divests  authority  of 
the  will  of  man,  since  it  changes  this 
will  into  an  instrument  of  the  eternal 
law,  into  a  divine  ministry,  whose  aim 
is  dte  public  good,  ad  bouum  commune. 
This,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  also 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  law. 
It  has  been  aaked.  Whether  kin^  are 
made  for  the  people,  or  the  peome  for 
kings?  Such  a  question  could  only 
arise  from  a  want  of  due  reflection 
upon  the  nature  of  society,  its  object, 
and  its  origin,  and  upon  the  intent  of 
power.  The  concise  expression  above 
cited,  ad  bonum  commune^  is  a  fitting 
answer  to  this  question.  "Laws," 
says  the  holy  Doctor,  "  may  be  unjust 
in  two  ways;  either  by  being  opposed 
to  the  common  weal,  or  by  having  an 
improper  aim,  as  when  a  government 
imposes  upon  its  subjects  onerous  laws, 
which  do  not  serve  the  common  inter- 
est, but  rather  cupidity  and  ambition. 
Such  laws  are  rather  injustices  than 
laws."  "InjustSB  autem  sunt  leges 
dupliciter;  unomodo  per  contrarieta- 
tem  ad  bonum  commune,  e  contrario 
prsedictis;  vel  ex  fine,  sicut  cum  ali- 
quis  prsesidens  leges  imponit,  onerosas 
subditis  non  pertinentes  ad  utilitatem 
eommnnem,  sed  magis  ad  propriam 

cupiditatem   vel    gloriam : 

Et  hujusmodi  magis  sunt  violentisB 
quam  leges."  (1,  2,  q.  96,  art  4.) 
From  this  doctrine  it  follows,  that 
command  must  be  exercised  for  the 
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well-Seing  of  all ;  and,  foiling  in  this 
condition,  it  is  unjust :  goyernors  are 
invested  with  it  only  for  the  advantage 
of  the  governed.  Kings  are  not,  as 
some  philosophers,  regardless  of  the 
most  monstrous  inconsistencies,  have 
absurdly  maintained,  the  arlaves  of  their 
people;  neither  is  their  power  a  simple 
commission  without  any  real  authority, 
and  continually  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  their  people;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  people  are  not  the  property  of  their 
kings.  The  latter  can,  by  no  means, 
consider  their  subjects  as  slaves,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  their  free-will:  govern- 
ments are  not,  by  any  means,  the  ab- 
solute arbiters  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  governed;  they  are  bound  to 
watch  over  them,  not  as  a  master  over 
slaves  from  whom  he  derives  profit, 
bat  BS  a  father  over  the  son  whom  he 
loves,  and  whose  happiness  he  has  at 
heart. 

**  The  kingdom  is  not  made  for  the 
king,  but  the  king  for  the  kingdom,** 
says  the  holy  Doctor,  from  whom  I 
continue  to  quote;  and,  in  a  style  re- 
markable for  its  force  and  freedom,  he 
continues  as  follows:  *'for  God  has 
constituted  kings  to  rule  and  govern, 
and  to  secure  to  every  one  the  posses- 
sion of  his  rights;  such  is  the  aim  of 
their  institution ;  but  if  kings,  turning 
things  to  their  own  profit,  should  act 
otherwise,  they  are  no  longer  kings, 
but  tyrants."  (I>.  7%.  de  Beg,  Princ. 
cap.  11.)  From  this  doctrine  it  is 
evident,  that  the  people  are  not  made 
for  kings;  that  the  suoject  is  not  made 
for  the  ruler;  but  that  all  governments 
have  been  established  for  the  good  of 
society,  and  that  this  alone  should  be 
the  compass  to  guide  those  who  are 
in  command,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government.  From  the  president  of 
the  most  insignificant  republic  to  the 
most  powerful  monarch,  none  are  ex- 
empt from  this  law;  for  it  is  a  law 
anterior  to  society, — a  law  which  pre- 
sided at  the  formation  of  society,  and 
which  is  superior  to  human  law,  inas- 
much as  it  emanates  from  the  Author 
of  all  society,  from  the  Source  of  all 
law. 

No,  the  people  are  not  made  for 
king^;  kings  are  all  appointed  for  the 
good  of  tfc^  people:  and  if  this  object 


is  not  accomplished,  the  government 
is  useless ;  and  this  affects  die  republic 
as  well  as  the  monarchy.  To  flatter 
kings  with  opposite  maxima  is  to  ruin 
them.  Religion  has  not,  at  any  time, 
done  this;  wis  was  not  the  language 
of  those  illustrious  men,  who,  clothed 
in  the  sacerdotal  habit,  delivered  to 
the  powerfiil  ones  of  the  earth  the 
messages  of  Heaven.  **  Kings,  prin- 
ces, ma^strateS,"  cries  out  the  ve- 
nerable Palafox,  **  all  jurisdiction  is 
ordained  by  God  for  the  preservation 
of  His  people,  not  for  their  destrue" 
tion:  for  dmence,  not  for  ofibnce;  for 
man's  right,  and  not  for  his  injury. 
They  w1k>  maintain  that  kings  can  do 
as  they  please,  and  who  estaluish  their 
power  upon  their  will,  open  the  way 
to  tyranny.  Those  who  maintahi  that 
kings  have  power  to  do  as  they  ought, 
and  what  is  necessary  for  the  preser^ 
vation  of  their  subjects  and  of  their 
crowns,  for  the  exaltation  of  faith  and 
religion,  for  the  just  and  right  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  the  support  of  jnst  war, 
for  the  due  and  becoming  ^/tff  of  regal 
dignity,  the  honourable  maintenance 
of  their  houses  and  families,  speak  the 
truth  without  flattery,  throw  open  the 
gates  to  justice,  and"  to  magnanimous 
and  royal  virtues."  (Hist.  Real  So* 
grada,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.)  When  Louia 
XIV.  said,  "  I  am  the  state,"  he  had 
not  learned  this  maxim  either  from 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  or  Massillon.- 
Pride,  exalted  by  so  much  grandeur 
and  power,  and  infatuated  by  base 
adulators,  was  here  speaking  by  his 
mouth.  How  unsearchable  are  the 
ways  of  Proyidence  !  The  corpse  of 
this  man,  who  said  he  was  the  state^ 
was  insulted  at  his  funeral;  and,  be- 
fore the  lapse  of  a  century,  his  grand- 
son suffered  death  on  the  scaflbld  t 
Thus  the  crimes  of  families  are  ex- 
piated, as  well  as  those  of  nations. 
When  the  measure  of  His  indignation 
is  filled  up,  the  Lord  reminds  terrified 
man  that  the  God  of  mercy  is  likewise 
a  God  of  vengeance,  and  that,  as  He 
opened  upon  the  world  the  floodgates 
of  heaven,  so  also  He  lets  loose  upon 
kings  and  nations  the  tempests  of  re- 
volution. When  once  the  rights  and 
I  duties  of  power  are  founded  upon  a 
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base  as  solid  as  is  that  of  their  Diyine 
origin,  "when  once  they  become  esta- 
blished by  a  rule  as  exalted  as  that 
of  the  eternal  law,  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  extolling  or  exag- 
gerating power,  nor  of  attributing  to 
it  £Etculties  to  which  it  has  no  claim; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  exact  from  it  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  obligations  with  that  im- 
gerious  haughtiness  which  enervates 
y  humiliating  it  Flattery  and  men- 
ace become  alike  needless  when  there 
are  other  resources  for  exciting  it  to 
action,  and  other  barriers  for  restrain- 
ing it  within  due  bounds.  The  statue 
of  the  king,  it  is  true,  is  not  set  up  in 
the  public  squares  as  an  object  for  the 
people*s  adoration ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  king  is  no  longer  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  democrats,  soon  to  be- 
come an  object  of  mockery  and  deri- 
sion, the  contemptible  laughing-stock 
of  demagogues. 

Observe  the  moderation  and  mild- 
ness of  the  definition  we  have  just 
analysed.  It  does  not  contain  a  single 
word  which  can  wound  the  most  deli- 
cate susceptibility  of  the  most  ardent 
partisans  of  public  liberty.  The  law, 
according  to  this  definition,  consists 
in  the  rule  of  reason ;  the  conmion 
weal  is  its  only  aim ;  and  when  the 
authority  of  him  who  promulgates  and 
executes  it  is  spoken  of,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  any  sovereignty,  no 
expression  is  used  indicative  of  slavish 
subjection,  the  most  measured  ^rm 
which  it  was  possible  to  select  is  made 
use  of— care :  Qui  curah  communita' 
tis  kabet.  Bear  in  mind,  that  the  au- 
thor here  quoted  is  accustomed  to 
weigh  his  words  like  precious  metal, 
and  to  employ  them  with  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy,  pausing  a  long 
time,  when  necessary,  to  explain  any 
that  may  present  the  least  ambiguity; 
and  you  will  then  understand  what 
ideas  this  great  man  entertained  upon 
power;  you  will  discover  whether  the 
spirit  of  oppressive  doctrines  could 
have  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  schools, 
in  which  this  doctor  was,  and  is  still, 
acknowledged  as  an  almost  infallible 
oracle. 

Compare  the  definition  given  by  St. 
Thomas,  and  adopted  by  all  theolo- 


gians, with  that  which  Boussean  has 
given.  In  that  of  St.  Thomas,  law  is 
the  expression  of  reason ;  in  that  of 
Rousseau,  the  expression  of  will :  in 
the  former,  it  is  an  application  of  the 
eternal  law;  in  the  latter,  the  product 
of  general  will.  On  which  side  are 
wisdom  and  good  sense?  L*aw  was 
understood  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope as  it  is  explained  by  St.  Thomas 
and  all  the  Catholic  schools,  tyranny 
was  banished  from  Europe,  Asiatic 
despotism  was  impossible,  the  admira- 
ble institution  of  European  monarchy 
was  established.  At  a  later  period, 
Rousseau's  explanation  was  adopted, 
and  then  came  the  Convention,  with 
its  scaffolds  and  its  horrors. 

Publicists  have  already  nearly  aban- 
doned the  theory  of  "  a  general  will;" 
and  even  those  who  coutend  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  do  not  main- 
tain that  the  will  of  all  the  citizens 
should  constitute  the  law.  The  law, 
say  they,  is  not  the  expression  of  ge- 
neral will,  but  of  general  reason.  The 
philosopher  of  Geneva  would  have  the 
will  of  individuals  collected,  the  ag- 
gregate of  which  he  terms  the  general 
will.  In  like  manner,  the  publicists  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary  to  collect,  amongst 
the  governed,  the  greatest  amount  of 
reason,  and  to  give  this  to  the  govern- 
ment for  its  guidance,  the  governing 
body  being  merely  an  instrument  for 
the  application  of  it.  It  is  not  men 
who  conmiand,  say  they,  but  the  law; 
and  the  law  is  nothing  else  than  rea- 
son and  justice. 

This  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  correct, 
and  apart  from  the  applications  which 
might  be  made  of  it,  is  not  a  discovery 
of  modem  science ;  it  is  a  traditional 
principle  of  all  Europe,  which  has 
presided  at  the  formation  of  society, 
and  has  given  to  civil  power  an  or- 
ganisation differing  widely  from  those 
of  antiquity,  and  equally  so  from  those 
of  modern  times  that  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  our  civilisation.  This,  on 
close  examination,  appears  to  be  the 
reason  why  European  monarchies, 
even  the  most  abs(Hute,  have  been  so 
very  different  from  the  Asiatic.  A 
singular  phenomenon :  at  the  very 
time  when  society  among  us  had  no 
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legal  guarantees  against  the  power  of 
kings,  it  still  had  other  very  forcible 
ones  which  were  purely  moral*  Mo- 
dem science  cannot,  therefore,  claim 
the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  of 
government ;  it  has  unknowingly  re- 
suscitated the  ancient  one.  By  refus- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Bousseau,  instead 
of  making,  according  to  the  vulgar 
expression,  a  step  in  advance,  it  re- 
trograded ;  but  to  retrograde  is  not 
always  to  lose  an  advantage.  What 
is  or  can  be  lost  by  receding  from  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  to  enter  upon  a 
^afe  road  ?  Rousseau  complains,  and 
with  reason,  that  certain  writers  have 
so  far  exaggerated  the  prerogatives 
of  civil  power,  as  to  convert  mankind 
into  a  common  herd,  of  which  rulers 
could  dispose  to  serve  their  interest  or 
caprice.  Such  reproaches,  however, 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  nor  to  any  of  the  illustrious 
schools  sheltered  in  her  bosom.  The 
philosopher  of  Geneva  makes  a  severe 
attack  upon  Hobbes  and  Grotius  for 
having  maintained  this  servile  doc- 
trine. Catholics  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  these  two  writers. 
I  will  observe,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  just  to  place  the  latter  upon  a 
parallel  with  the  former.  Grotius  has 
certainly  afforded  reason  for  the  ac- 
cusation. He  maintains  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  governments  are  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  but 
for  that  of  the  governing  powers. 
^  Sic  imperia  qutedam  esse  possunt 
comparata  ad  regum  utilitatem.'^  (De 
Jure  Belli  et  PaciSy  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  But, 
whilst  we  acknowledge  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  a  dangerous  tendency,  we 
grant  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutch 
writer  do  not  upon  the  whole  tend  to 
the  total  ruin  of  morality. 

By  rendering  Grotius  his  due  share 
of  justice,  we  prevent  any  exaggera- 
tion of  the  evil  which  may  exist  on 
the  side  of  our  opponents.  It  must 
now  be  permitted  to  Catholic  hearts 
to  remark  with  noble  satisfaction, 
that  such  doctrines  could  never  be 
established  amongst  the  professors 
of  the  true  faith,  and  that  the  fatal 
maxims  which  lead  to  oppression  have 
originated  precisely  among  those  who 
have  deviated  from  the  teaching  of 


the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  No;  Catholics 
have  never  brought  under  discussion 
whether  kings  have  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
subjects,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit 
of  no  opposition,  whatever  were  the  ex- 
cess of  the  absolutism  and  despotism 
exercised  over  them.  Whenever  flat- 
tery raised  its  voice  to  exaggerate  the 
royal  prerogative,  this  voice  was  im- 
mediately silenced  by  the  unanimous 
outcry  of  the  supporters  of  sound 
doctrine.  Witness  the  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  a  solemn  retractation  im- 
posed by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
upon  a  preacher  who  had  exceeded 
his  bounds.  Not  so  in  England,  a 
country  proverbial  for  its  hatred  of 
Catholicism.  Whilst  here,  in  Spain,  it 
was  forbidden  under  a  severe  penalty 
to  circulate  maxims  so  degrading,  in 
England  the  question  was  proposed 
with  the  greatest  gravitv,  and  writers 
upon  law  were  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments.   (See  end  of  chapter  39.) 

Every  impartial  reader  has  already 
been  aole  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
value  of  declamations  against  the  right 
Divine,  and  on  that  pretended  affinity 
of  Catholic  doctrines  with  despotism 
and  slavery.  The  exposition  of  these 
doctrines  which  I  have  just  given  is 
certainly  not  founded  upon  vain  rea- 
soning, sought  out  on  purpose  to' 
darken  the  question.  I  have  not  in 
any  way  shunned  the  difficulty. 

The  question  was,  to  know  in  what 
these  doctrines  consisted.  I  have 
shown  clearly,  that  those  who  calum- 
niate them  do  not  understand  them, 
and  that  we  may  even  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  they  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  them,  such  is  the 
levity  and  ignorance  with  which  they 
express  themselves.  Perhaps  I  have 
adduced  too  many  facts  and  quota- 
tions; but  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind^ 
that  my  object  is  not  to  present  him 
with  a  code  of  doctrines,  but  to  give 
to  this  point  of  doctrine  an  historical 
investigation.  Now,  history  does  not 
caU  for  discourses,  but  facts  ;  and,  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  the  sentiments  of 
authors  are  facts.  Whilst  beholding 
the  salutary  reaction  now  taking  place 
in  favour  of  sound  principles,  let  us 
avoid  giving  an  incomplete  statement 
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of  the  truth.  To  the  cause  of  religion 
it  is  highly  important  that  its  ad- 
Tocates  should  he  free  from  even  the 
most  renK>te  suspicion  of  dishonesty 
or  dissimulation.  On  this  account,  X 
have,  without  hesitation,  given  in  their 
integrity  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
Catholic  writers,  just  as  I  find  them 
in  their  works.  By  misrepresenting 
and  confounding  facts,  Protestants  and 
unbelievers  have  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing; let  me  hope  that,  by  explain- 
ing and  elucidating  them,  I  shall  not 
be  unsuccessful  in  removing  the  de- 
ception. 

1  purpose  examining,  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  work,  some  other 
questions  relating  to  the  same  subject 
— questions  pemaps  not  more  im- 
portant, but  certainly  more  delicate. 
And  for  this  reason,  I  was  obliged  to 
smooth  the  way,  that  I  might  proceed 
with  more  liberty  and  ease^  I  have 
hitherto  made  the  cause  of  religion 
defend  itself  with  its  own  weapons, 
without  borrowing  the  aupport  of 
Auxiliaries  which  were  superfluous.  I 
shall  proceed  in  the  same  course,  fuUy 
convinced  that  Catholicism  can  only 
lose  by  any  line  of  vindication  that 
identifies  it  with  political  interests, 
and  confines  it  within  a  circle  too 
limited  for  its  immensity.  Empires 
appear  and  disappear ;  the  Church  of 
Christ  will  last  till  the  end  of  time. 
Political  opinions  uodeigo  changes 
and  modifications;  the  august  dog- 
mas of  our  religion  remain  immutable. 
Thrones  rise  and  fall ;  and  the  rock 
npon  which  Jesus  Christ  has  built  His 
Cnureh  stands  unshaken  throughout 
the  course  of  time,  ever  defying  the 
powers  of  hell.  When  we  take  up 
arms  in  her  defence,  let  us  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  our 
mission;  let  there  be  no  exaggeration, 
no  flattery — the  pure  truth  in  mea- 
sured, but  accurate  and  firm  language. 
In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  people, 
in  proclaiming  the  truth  to  kings,  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  religion  is  above 
politics,  and  God  above  kings  and 
people. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

ON  SE8I8TANCE  TO  THE  CIVIL  POWEK. 

The  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  there- 
fore, in  reference  both  to  the  origin 
and  the  exercise  of  civil  power,  are 
unobjectionable.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  another  point — one  of  greater  de- 
licacy and  di^oulty,  if  not  of  more 
importance.  To  state  the  question 
frankly,  without  any  subterfuge  or 
evasion :  "•  Is  U  allowable  in  cmy  case 
to  resist  the  civil  power?"  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  more  distinctly,  or 
to  employ  more  precise  and  simple 
terms  in  stating  tnis  question,  which 
is  the  most  important,  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  the  most  startling  of  any 
ivhich  the  subject  we  have  in  hand 
presents  for  our  investigation.  We 
know  that  Protestantism  from  its 
commencement  proclaimed  the  right 
of  insurrection  against  civil  power; 
and  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Catholicism  has  ever  preached 
up  obedience  to  this  power ;  so  that 
if  the  former  has  been  from  its  in- 
fancy an  element  of  revolution  And  of 
overthrow,  the  latter  has  been  an  ele- 
ment of  tranquillity  and  good  order. 
This  distinction  might  induce  us  to 
believe  that  Catholicism  favours  op- 
pression, since  it  leaves  the  people 
without  arms  to  defend  their  liberty. 
"  You  preach  up  obedience  to  the  civil 
powers,"  our  adversaries  will  say ; 
**  you  pronounce,  in  all  cases,  an  ana- 
thema upon  any  insurrection  which 
attacks  them;  should  tyranny  pre- 
vail, therefore,  you  become  its  most 
powerful  auxiliaries ;  for,  by  your 
doctrine,  you  arrest  the  arm  ready  to 
be  raised  in  defence  of  liberty;  you 
stifle  with  the  cry  of  conscience  the 
indignation  awakened  in  generous 
hearts."  This  is  a  serious  charge, 
which  compels  us  to  elucidate,  as  tar 
as  possible,  this  important  point,  and 
to  distinguish  in  it  truth  from  error, 
certainty  from  doubt. 

Some  men  would  shrink  from  the 
investigation  of  such  questions,  and 
prefer  drawing  a  veil  over  them — a 
veil  which  they  venture  not  to  raise, 
lest  they  should  find  an  abyss.  And 
assuredly  their  timidity  is  not  inex- 
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eusable;  for  there  are  abysses  unfa- 
thomable, and  dangers  that  strike  the 
mind  with  awe.  One  false  step  may 
lead  to  destruction;  one  move  in  a 
wrong  direction  may  let  loose  tem> 
})ests  that  would  lay  society  in  ruins. 
Whilst,  however,  I  willingly  admit 
the  pure  intentions  of  such  persons, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
their  prudence  is  quite  thrown  away, 
that  their  foresight  and  precaution  are 
of  no  avail.  Whether  they  investi- 
gate these  questions  or  not,  they  are 
investigated,  agitated,  and  decided,  in 
a  manner  that  we  must  deplore;  and, 
worse  still,  the  theories  thence  arising 
haye  been  reduced  to  practice.  |te- 
volutions  are  no  longer  confined  to 
books,  they  have  become  realities ; 
quitting  the  quiet  path  of  mere  ^e« 
culative  philosophy,  they  are  to  be 
seen'  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public 
squares.  Since,  then,  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass,  why  seek  pallia- 
tives,  make  use  of  restrictions,  or  in- 
voke silence?  Let  us  tell  the  truth, 
just  as  it  is,  without  concealment; 
since  it  is  the  truth,  it  will  neither 
shrink  before  abundance  of  know- 
ledge, nor  the  attacks  of  error.  It  is 
truth;  its  manifestation,  its  division 
can  have  no  injurious  effect  In  a 
word,  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  so- 
cieties, had  no  need  of  establishing 
them  upon  falsehood.  This  candour 
is  the  more  necessary,  because  poli- 
tical changes  may  have  led  som^e  per- 
sons to  disavow  the  truths  we  are 
discussing,  or  no  longer  to  under- 
stand them  aright;  whilst  others  im- 
agine that  t>bedience  to  legitimate 
authority  has  been  taught  only  by  a 
party  anxious  to  make  this  doctrine 
the  foundation  of  their  tyranny.  Men 
of  erroneous  opinions  and  evil  inten- 
tions have  their  own  codes,  to  which 
they  have  recourse  whenever  it  will 
forward  their  designs:  their  fatal  er- 
rors or  their  sordid  interests  form 
the  rule  of  their  conduct;  this  is  the 
source  of  their  knowledge  and  of 
their  inspirations.  Men,  therefore, 
endowed  with  a  pure  heart  and  up- 
right intentions,  should  know  what 
to  hold  by  in  political  oscillations ; 
it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  them  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 


ciple of  obedience  to  the  legitimate 
authorities ;  they  must  also  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  applications. 

It  is  true  that,  in  conflicts  arising 
from  civil  discord,  many  men  throw 
aside  their  own  convictions  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  exigences 
of  their  interests;  but  it  is  no  less 
certain,  that  there  is  still  to  be  found 
a  great  number  of  conscientious  men 
who  adhere  to  them.  We  may  also 
add,  that  the  generality  of  the  indi«- 
viduals  composing  a  nation,  not  being 
generally  in  the  urgent  necessity  of 
choosing  between  the  sacrifice  of  their 
convictions  and  the  risk  of  grfkve  and 
imminent  peril,  those  who  entertain 
them  usually  find  means  to  make  their 
influence  felt  in  preventing  great  evils 
or  in  remedying  them.  According  to 
certain  pessimists,  reason  and  justice 
are  for  ever  banished  from  the  earth, 
leaving  it  a  prey  to  self-interest,  and 
substituting  for  the  dictates  of  con- 
science the  designs  of  egotism.  In 
their  estimalion,  it  is  labour  in  vain 
to  discuss  and  decide  questions  which 
may  guide  us  in  pr^ictice;  for,  accord-* 
ing  to  them,  whatever  a  man's  convic- 
tion may  be  in  theory,  his  practical 
decision  will  always  t>e  the  same.  It 
is  my  happiness,  or  misfortune,  to 
take  a  different  view  of  the  case,  and 
to  believe  that  there  still  exist  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  Spain,  men 
of  profound  conviction,  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  of  mina  to  regulate 
thoir  conduct  by  those  convictions^ 
The  strongest  proof  that  the  inutility 
of  doctrines  is  exaggerated,  is  the 
zeal  erinced  by  all  parties  to  lay  hold 
of  them.  Whether  from  interest  or 
from  delicacy, all  appeal  to  doctrines; 
and  this  interest  or  delicacy  would 
not  exist,  if  doctrines  did  not  possess 
a  powerful  ascendency  in  society. 
Nothing,  in  discussion,  is  more  per- 
plexing than  the  introduction  of  seve- 
ral questions  at  the  same  time;  and 
for  this  reason,  I  shall  proceed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  tho^  e 
which  present  themselves  here.  I  mil 
resolve,  one  by  one,  those  which  re- 
late to  our  object,  and  pass  over  those 
which  are  foreign  to  it.  Above  all, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  general 
principle  at  all  times  inculcated  by 
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Catholicism,  viz.  the  obligation  of  obey- 
ing legitimate  authority.  Let  us  now 
see  how  this  principle  is  to  be  applied. 
In  the  first  place.  Are  we  to  obey  the 
civil  power  when  it  commands  something 
thai  is  evil  in  itself?  No,  we  are  not; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  what  is 
evil  in  itself  is  forbidden  by  God; 
now,  we  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men. 

In  the  second  place,  Are  we  to  obey 
the  civil  power  when  it  interferes  in 
matters  not  included  in  the  circle  of  its 
faculties  f  No ;  for,  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  it  is  not  a  power.  From 
the  very  supposition  that  its  faculties 
do  not  extend  so  far,  we  affirm  that, 
in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  real 
power.  Besides,  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced does  not  exactly  and  exclu- 
sively concern  spiritual  matters,  to 
whicn  I  appear  to  allude.  I  apply 
this  restriction  of  civil  power  also  to 
matters  purely  temporal.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  here  to  what  I  have 
said  in  another  part  of  this  work,  viz. 
that  whilst  we  grant  to  civil  power 
sufficient  force  and  attributes  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  unity  in 
the  social  body,  it  is  just,  neverthe- 
less, that  we  should  not  allow  it  to 
absorb  the  individual  and  the  family, 
so  as  to  destroy  their  individuality, 
to  deprive  them  of  their  own  sphere, 
and  leave  them  only  the  means  of 
acting  as  an  integral  part  of  society. 
This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures between  Christian  and  pagan 
civilisation:  the  latter,  in  its  zeal  for 
the  preservation  of  social  unity,  ex- 
cluded every  individual  and  family 
Tight;  the  rormer,  on  the  contrary, 
has  amalgamated  the  interests  of  the 
individual  with  those  of  families  and 
society,  so  that  they  neither  destroy 
nor  embarrass  each  other.  Thus, 
besides  the  sphere  within  which  the 
fu;tion  of  the  civil  power  is  properly 
confined,  there  are  others  into  which 
it  has  no  right  to  enter,  and  in  which 
individuals  and  families  live  without 
clashing  with  the  colossal  force  of  the 
government. 

It  is  just  to  observe  here,  that  Ca- 
tholicism has  done  much  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle,  which  is  a 
Strong  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the 


people.  The  separation  of  the  twd 
powers  temporal  and  spiritual,  the 
independence  of  the  latter  with  re- 
spect to  the  former,  the  distinction  of 
the  persons  in  whom  it  is  vested :  such 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  this  liberty,  which,  under  different 
forms  of  government,  is  the  conomon 
inheritance  of  Europead  nations.  Ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Church, 
this  principle  of  the  independence  of 
the  spiritual  power  has  at  all  times 
served,  by  the  mere  faet  of  its  exist- 
ence, to  remind  men  that  the  rights 
of  civil  power  are  limited,  that  there 
are  things  beyond  its  province,  cases 
in  which  a  man  may  say,  and  ought 
to  say,  /  wtU  not  obey. 

This  is  another  of  those  cases  in 
which  Protestantism  has  given  a 
wrong  direction  to  the  civilisation 
of  Europe,  and  in  which,  far  from 
opening  the  way  to  liberty,  it  has 
riveted  the  chams  of  slavery.  Its 
first  step  was  the  abolition  of  the 
Pontificu  authority,  the  overthrow  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  refusal  to  grant  to 
the  Church  any  kind  of  power  what- 
ever, and  the  placing  of  spiritual  su- 
premacy in  the  hands  of  princes;  that 
is  to  say,  it  has  retrograded  towards 
pagan  civilisation,  in  which  we  find 
the  sceptre  united  with  the  pontifi- 
cate. The  grand  political  problem 
was  precisely  the  separation  of  these 
two  powers,  in  order  to  save  society 
from  subjection  to  one  sole  unlimited 
authority,  exercising  its  faculties  with- 
out restraint,  and  n-om  which  might 
consequently  be  expected  vexation 
and  oppression.  This  separation  was 
effected  without  any  political  views, 
any  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  men, 
wherever  Catholicism  was  established; 
for  her  discipline  required  and  her 
dogmas  inculcated  it.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  advocates  of  theories  of  equi- 
librium and  of  counterpoise,  who  have 
so  loudly  extolled  the  utility  of  sepa- 
rating powers,  and  of  dividing  autho- 
rity among  them  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  converted  into  ty- 
ranny, should  not  have  noticed  the 
profound  wisdom  of  this  Catholic  doc- 
trine, even  when  considered  merely 
in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view? 
but  no;  it  is  remarkable,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  that  all  modem  revolutions 
have  manifested  a  decided  tendency 
towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  civd 
and  ecclesiastical  powers — a  convinc- 
ing^ proof  that  these  revolutions  have 
proceeded  from  an  origin  contrary  to 
the  generative  principle  of  European 
civilisation,  and  that  instead  of  guid- 
ing it  towards  perfection,  they  have 
rather  served  to  lead  it  astray.  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  reigns  of  Henry  Yin. 
and  of  Elizabeth,  produced  the  most 
cruel  despotism;  and  if  that  country 
at  a  later  period  acquired  a  higher 
degree  of  Uberty,  it  was  not  assured- 
ly owing  to  that  religious  authority 
given  by  Protestantism  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  but  in  spite  of  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these  latter 
times,  when  England  entered  upon  a 
more  extensive  sphere  of  liberty,  it 
was  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the 
civil  power  in  all  matters  appertain- 
ing to  religion^  and  to  a  greater  deve- 
lopment of  Catholicism,  opposed  in 
its  very  principles  to  this  monstrous 
supremacy.  In  the  North  of  Europe, 
where  the  'Protestant  system  has  also 
prevailed,  civil  authority  has  been 
unlimited;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  we  find  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
indulging  in  the  most  barbarous  per- 
secutions against  Catholics;  more  dis- 
trustful of  the  defSenders  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  spiritual  power  than  of 
the  revolutionary  clubs.  The  auto- 
crat is  devoured  with  a  thirst  for  un- 
limited authority,  and  a  sure  instinct 
urges  him  to  attack  in  particular  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  forms  his 
principal  obstacle. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  uni- 
formity all  power,  in  this  respect, 
tends  to  despotism,  whether  under  a 
revolutionary  or  monarchical  form. 
Impatient  ot  the  restraint  laid  upon 
him  by  the  spiritual  power,  Louis 
XIV.  attempted  to  crush  the  power 
of  Rome.  He  was  urged  to  it  by  the 
same  motives  as  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly; the  monarch  rested  his  cause 
upon  the  rights  of  royalty,  and  the 
liberties  of  me  GaUican  Church — the 
Constituent  Assembly  invoked  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  prinei- 
ples  of  philosophy;  but  is  th«  maki 


they  were  actuated  by  one  and  the 
same  motive,  that  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  civil  power  should  be 
restricted:  in  the  former  case,  it  was 
monarchy  tending  to  despotism ;  in 
the  latt^,  democracy  advancing  to 
the  terrors  of  the  Convention.  When 
Napoleon  wished  to  bruise  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary  hydra,  to  reor^ 
ganise  society,  to  create  a  power,  he 
made  use  of  religion  as  the  most  potent 
element.  Catholicism  was  the  only 
predominating  religion  in  France ;  to 
this  he  had  recourse,  and  signed  the 
Concordat.  But,  observe,  that  no 
sooner  did  he  imagine  his  work  of 
reparation  complete,  and  the  critical 
moment  of  the  establishment  of  his 
power  passed  over,  than  he  began  to 
think  of  extending  it,  of  freeing  him> 
self  from  all  restraint.  He  began  to 
look  upon  that  Pontiff^  whose  pre* 
senoe  at  his  coronation  had  so  much 
gratified  him,  with  a  more  supercili- 
ous eye.  At  first  he  had  some  serious 
disputes  with  him,  and  ended  by  be- 
coming his  most  inveterate  enemy. 

These  observations,  to  which  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  every  reflecting 
mind,  acquire  more  importance  from 
the  consideration  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  our  own  reli^ous  and  most 
Catholic  monarchy.  In  spite  of  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Catho- 
Mc  religion  in  Spain,  the  principle  of 
resistance  to  the  court  of  Rome  has 
ever  been  preserved  in  a  particular  and 
remarkable  manner  :  thus,  whilst  the 
Austrian  dynasty  and  the  Bourbons 
endeavoured  to  lay  aside  our  old  laws, 
so  far  as  they  were  favourable  to  po- 
litical liberty,  they  preserved  as  a  sa- 
cred deposit  the  traditional  resistance 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of  Charles 
v.,  and  of  Philip  II.  The  deep  root 
which  Catholicity  had  taken  in  Spain 
doubtless  prevented  matters  from  be- 
ing carried  to  extremes;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  serm  existed,  and 
was  handed  down  from  feneration  to 
generation,  as  if  its  complete  develop- 
ment was  expected  at  some  more  fa- 
vourable period.  This  fact  was  placed 
in  peculiarly  strong  relief  at  the  time 
of  the  Bourbon  accession,  when  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  intro- 
duced amongst  us,  and  the  last  ves- 
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tiges  of  the  aneient  liberties  of  Cas- 
tifie,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia 
disappeaml ;  the  mania  for  kingly 
rights  was  at  its  height  in  the  rew^^s 
of  Charles  IIL  and  Charles  IV. 
Strange  coincidence!  The  epoch  in 
which  the  greatest  jealousy  was  en- 
tertained against  the  Court  of  Borne 
and  the  independence  of  Church  au- 
thority, was  exactly  that  in  which 
ministerial  despotism  was  in  its  great- 
est force,  and  m  which  theve  was  seen 
something  still  worse — the  despotism 
of  a  favourite,  with  all  its  pitiable  ^lat. 
True,  the  ideas  of  the  French  schools 
were  at  that  time  influencing  Spain; 
and  of  this  neither  the  king,  nor,  pro- 
bably, some  of  his  ministers,  were 
aware:  but  this  does  not  militate 
against  the  reflections  we  are  making; 
on  the  contrary,  it  comes  in  support 
of  them,  by  showing  their  applicabil- 
ity to  circumstances  quite  dissimilar, 
and  consequently  their  soundness  and 
importance.  The  object  here  aimed 
at  was  the  overthrow  of  the  establish- 
ed aathorlty,  to  make  way  for  another 
equally  unlimited;  to  effect  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  urge  on  the  former 
to  abuse  its  prerogatives,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  establish  precedents  to 
fall  bac:k  upon,  so  soon  as  the  revolu- 
tion should  have  displaced  the  i^so- 
lute  monarchy.  What  importaat  re- 
flections are  here  presented  to  us  J 
What  strange  analogies  rise  to  view 
between  circumstancfis  sg[»parently 
most  antagonisticJ  in  K)ur  tunes,  we 
have  seen  bishops  brought  to  trial 
frtna  the  same  motives  that  w^:«  al- 
le^^  in  a  oelcfcrated  cause  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III. ;  and  the  su- 
preme tribuBaJk  of  our  own  days  have 
heard  from  the  lips  of  their  Jkoaaiv^ 
the  same  doctrines  formerly  pro- 
pounded by  those  of  the  counciL 
Thus  do  doctrines  meet,  and  thus,  by 
different  ways,  do  we  arrive  at  the 
same  end.  According  to  the  ancient 
fiscaux,  the  authority  of  the  king  was 
every  thing;  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
like  thQ  ark  of  old,  were  held  so  sa- 
cred, that  to  touch,  or  even  to  look 
upon  them,  was  accounted  a  sacrilege. 
Well,  the  ancieiit  monarchy  has  dis- 

>  Crown  attorneys,  charged  with  the  pro- 
Becution  of  criminal  and  otber  causes. 


appeared — the  throne  is  no  longer 
any  thing  more  than  a  shadow  of 
what  it  once  was — the  Revolution  has 
triumphed  over  it;  ivnd  y^t>  despite 
a  change  so  profouAd,  it  is  not  long 
since  a  Ji$c(u  of  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal, charging  a  bishop  with  an  offisnce 
against  me  rights  of  the  civil  power, 
made  use  of  these  words :  **  In  the 
state,  a  leaf  cannot  be  plucked  without 
the  permission  of  government."  These 
words  need  no  comment;  the  writer  of 
these  lines  heard  them  uttered;  and 
this  plain,  unequivocal  declaration 
of  arbitriM^y  power  seemed  to  him  to 
throw  a  new  ray  of  light  upon  history. 

The  gravity  and  importance  of  this 
subject  required  this  digression;  it 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  show  how 
far  the  Catholic  ])rincip]e  of  the  in- 
dependence of  spiritual  power  may 
serve  the  cause  of  true  liberty.  This 
principle,  in  fyct,  eminently  teaches 
that  tne  faculties  of  civil  power  are 
limited,  and  is  consequently  a  P^ipe- 
tual  condemnation  of  despotism.  To 
revert  to  the  original  Question.  It  re> 
mains,  then*  established,  that  we  are  to 
b^  sul^ect  to  the  civil  power  so  long 
as  it  keeps  within  its  proper  limits; 
but  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  never 
enjoins  obedience  when  eivil  power 
outsteps  the  limits  of  its  faculties. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  learn  how  the  principle  of 
obedience  was  understood  by  o«e  of 
the  most  illustrious  interpreters  of  C^ 
tholic  doctrine — ^bv  the  holy  Doctor 
so  often  cited.  Accordiog  to  him, 
whenever  laws  are  unjust  (aad  ob- 
serve»  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  may 
be  so  in  many  ways),  they  i^re  not 
biding  aa.  coiiscience,  unless  for  fear 
of  creating  scandal,  or  causinig  greater 
evils;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  certain 
cases,  an  unjust  law  may  become  ob- 
ligatory, not  by  virtue  of  any  duty 
which  It  imposes,  but  from  motives  of 
prudence.  These  are  his  words,  to 
which  I  crave  the  reader's  particular 
attention :  "  Laws  are  unjust  in  two 
ways ;  either  because  they  are  opposed 
to  the  common  weal;  or  on  account 
of  their  aim,  as  is  the  case  when  a 
government  imposes  uppn  its  8ubjtict& 
onerous  laws,  not  for  the  good  of  the 
commonweal,  but  for  the  sake  of  self- 
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interest  or  ambition;  or  on  aoconnt 
of  their  author,  48  when  any  one  makes 
a  law  without  being  invested  with 
proper  faculties;  again,  they  may  be 
unjust  in  form,  as  when  the  taxes  are 
OB^quallT  divid^fi  an^ong  the  multi- 
tad^,  althott^  in  other  respects  tend- 
ing to  the  public  good.    Such  laws 
are  ratber  outraeci^  than  h^w^;  since, 
as  St,  Angustin  observes  (lib.  i.  de  Lib. 
Arb,  pap.  5),  *  An  ui\]ust  Utw  does  i^ot 
a]^ar  to  be  a  law.'  Such  laws,  tjnere- 
fore,  are  pot  binding  in  cqnsoience, 
unless,  perhaps,  for  th^  ftvoiding  of 
scandal  and  di»turbf^nce — a  motive 
which  ought  to  induoe  a  msfli  to  g^ve 
up  his  right,  as  St.  Matthew  observer : 
*AJ9d  whoaoever  shall  force  thee  to 
go  one  laile,  go  with  hip^  ^ruotber  two; 
a|id  if  any  m^  will  go  to  law  with 
thee,  and  take  ^way  thy  cpati  let  him 
have  thy  oJoak  also.'   Iaws  9iay  f^lso 
be  UBJnst  in  another  point  of  view* 
when  they  are  contrary  to  th^  will  of 
Qod;  as  the  Iftws  of  tyrants  enforcing 
idoLattry,  or  any  thipg  els^  contrarv 
to  Divine  Iftw.    With  respept  to  puch 
law9,  it  19  not  allowable,  under  any 
eircuiiistauces,  to  obey  them;  fo|7,  as 
it  is  9aid  in  the  Act4  of  the  Apo^Ues, 
'  We  must  obey  God  rather   tb^ 
man.'  **    **  Injust«  aute^i  9unt  leges 
dupUciter ;  mio  nyodo  per  contrarieta- 
tern  ad  bonnqn  commune  e  oontrario 
pvsedictiB,  yel  e:i^  fi^e,  s^eut  own  ali- 
cpii9  prs^idonf  leges  imponit  onerosas 
siiMitis  non  pertinentes  1^  utiUtatem 
communem,  sed  m^gi8  ad  propria^! 
cqpiditatem  vel  glori^m;  vefejtiam  ex 
^octore,  sicyt  cum  aliquia  l^gem  fert 
ultra  sibi  commi99wn  potestateoi;  vel 
etiiMn  ex  forma  ci^m  iuse^ualiter  onera 
moltitiidinis  dispenpf^ntur,  etiamsi  or- 
dinentur  ad  bonum  oowmuae;  et  hu- 
jusmodi  magis  sunt  viole|Lti»  quam 
leges,  quia  aicut  Augu9tinus  dicit  (Ub. 
i  4e  Jjib,  Arb,  cap.  5,  parum  a  princ.) 
lex  esse  non  videtur  qusp  juata  non 
fuerit,  unde  tales  leges  in  foro  consci- 
entiae  non  oblig^t,  nisi  forte  propter 
vitandum  scandalum  vel  turbationem, 

Sropter  quod  etiam  homo  juri  suo  ce- 
ere  debet  secundum  iUud  Math.  cap. 
y.  *  Qui  te  ansariaverit  mille  passus, 
vade  cum  eo  ali^duo,  et  qui  abstulerit 
tibi  tunicam,  da  ei  et  pallium.'  Alio 
modo  leges  possunt  esse  injustte  per 


contrariet^tem  fu}  bonum  divinam,  si- 
cut  leges  tyrannorum  inducentes  ad 
idololatriam,  vel  ad  quodcumque  aliud 
quod  sit  contra  legem  divinam,  et  tales 
legesf  nuUo  modo  licet  observare,  ouia 
sicut  dicitur  Act.  cap.  v. :  *  Obedire 
oportet  Deo  magis  quam  hominibus.'  ** 
(1>.  Th.  If  2  quAst.  90,  art.  1.) 

This  doctrine  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  rules :  1 .  We  cannot,  under 
^ny  circumstances,  obey  the  civil 
powef'  when  its  commands  are  op- 

{>osed  to  the  Divine  law.  2.  When 
aws  are  unjust,  they  are  not  binding 
in  conscience.  S.  It  may  become  ne- 
cessary to  obey  these  laws  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence;  that  is,  in  order  to 
avoid  scandal  and  commotions.  4. 
J/aw9  are  unjust  from  some  one  of  the 
following  causes:  When  they  are  oj^ 
posed  to  the  commonweal — when  their 
aim  is  not  the  good  of  the  common- 
weal— when  the  legislator  outsteps  the 
limits  of  his  faculties — when,  although 
in  other  respects  tending  to  the  good 
of  the  commonweal,  and  proceeding 
from  competent  authoritpr,  they  do 
not  observe  suitable  e<^uity ;  for  in- 
stance, when  they  divide  unequally 
tbe  public  imposts. 

We  have  quoted  and  copied  the  ve-. 
nerable  text  whence  these  rules  are 
derived:  their  illustrious  author  was 
the  guide  of  all  the  theolog^al  schools 
during  the  last  six  centuries;  his  au- 
thority was  never  called  in  Question 
in  these  schools  on  points  ot  dogma 
or  morality;  these  rules  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  the  recapitulation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians with  reference  to  the  obedience 
due  to  authority.  We  may  now,  with- 
out doubt,  appeal  witb  entire  confi- 
dence to  every  man  of  good  sense. 
X/et  him  judge  whether  these  doctrines 
are  in  the  least  inclined  to  despotism, 
whether  they  have  the  least  tendency 
to  tyranny,  in  line,  whether  they  aim 
the  slightest  blow  at  liberty.  It  is 
vain  to  seek  in  them  the  sligntest  ap- 
pearance of  flattery  to  the  civil  power, 
whose  Ihuits  are  marked  out  with  ri- 
gorous severity;  if  it  outsteps  them, 
it  is  openly  told,  "  Thy  laws  are  not 
laws,  but  outrages;  they  are  not  bind- . 
ing  in  conscience;  and  if,  in  some  in- 
stances, thou  art  obeyed,  it  is  not  ow- 
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ing  to  any  obligatioii,  but  to  prudence, 
in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  commo- 
tion; it  is  thenceforth  such  a  disho- 
nour to  thee,  that  thy  triumph,  far 
from  entitling  thee  to  renown,  assi- 
milates thee  to  the  robber  who  de- 
spoils the  peaceable  man  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  to  whom  the  latter,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  gives  up  his  cloak  also." 
If  these  are  doctrines  of  oppression 
and  despotism,  we  also  are  advocates 
for  such  oppression  and  despotism; 
for  we  cannot  conceive  doctrines  more 
favourable  to  liberty. 

Upon  thesejprinciples  the  admirable 
institution  of  European  monarchy  was 
founded.  This  teaching  has  created 
the  moral  defences  by  which  that  mon- 
archy is  surrounded;  defences  re- 
straining it  within  the  limits  of  its 
duties,  even  where  political  guarantees 
do  not  exist  The  mind,  wearied  with 
foolish  declamations  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  kings^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  less  tired  of  the  boisterous  adu- 
lations lavished  upon  power  in  mo- 
dem times,  expands  and  rejoices  on 
meeting  with  this  pure,  disinterested, 
and  sincere  expression  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  governments  and  of 
people,  on  hearing  this  language,  im- 
pressed with  as  much  wisdom  as  with 
an  upright  intention  and  a  generous 
fireedom.  What  books  were  consulted 
by  men  making  use  of  such  language? 
llie  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  the  col- 
lections of  ecclesiastical  documents. 
Could  they  have  received  their  inspi- 
rations from  the  society  which  sur- 
rounded them?  No;  for  in  that  same 
society  disorder  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed; sometimes  a  turbulent  diso- 
bedience, at  others  despotism,  was 
predominant.  And  yet  they  speak 
with  as  much  discretion,  tact,  and 
calmness  as  if  they  were  living  in 
tlie  midst  of  well-regulated  society. 
They  were  guided  by  Divine  revela- 
tion, which  taught  them  truth.  How 
often  did  they  witness  it  forgotten  and 
trampled  under  foot  I  But  uninfln- 
encea  by  circumstances,  however  un- 
favourable, they  wrote  in  a  region  far 
above  the  atmosphere  of  human  pas- 
sions. Truth  is  of  all  times;  proclaim 
it  ever,  and  God  will  effect  the  rest. 
(31.) 


CHAPTER  LV. 

OS  BE8ISTA1TCB  TO  DE  FACTO 
QOYEBNMENTS. 

The  questions  hitherto  discussed  re- 
lating to  the  obedience  due  to  power 
are  very  grave;  but  those  of  resist- 
ance to  it  are  still  more  important. 

Is  it  allowable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, in  any  supposition,  to  resist 
the  civil  power  oy  physical  force  f 
Does  there  nowhere  exist  a  deposing 
power?  How  far  do  Catholic  doc- 
trines advance  on  this  subject?  Such 
are  the  extreme  points  we  purpose  to 
discuss.  According  to  one  system, 
obedience  is  due  to  a  government  finom 
the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  even  on 
the  supposition  that  its  existence  is 
illegitimate.  Now  it  is  important  to 
demonstrate,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
unsoundness  of  this  doctrine,  which 
is  contrary  to  sound  reason,  and  has 
never  been  taught  by  Calliolicism. 
In  preaching  ob^ence  **  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be/'  the  Church  speaks  of 
powers  that  have  a  legitimate  exist- 
ence. The  absurdity,  that  a  simple 
fact  can  create  right,  can  never  be- 
come a  dogma  of  Catholicity.  Were 
it  true  that  resistance  would  be  un- 
lawful, it  would  be  equally  true  that 
an  illegitimate  government  has  a  right 
to  command;  for  the  obligation  to 
obey  is  correlative  with  the  right  to 
command;  and  an  iUegitimate  govern- 
ment would  consequently  become  le- 
gitimatised  by  the  simple  fact  of  its 
existence.  This  would  legitimatise  all 
usurpations;  the  most  heroic  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  people  would 
be  condemned;  the  wond  would  be 
abandoned  to  the  mere  rule  of  force. 
No,  this  degrading  doctrine  is  not 
true;  this  doctrine,  which  decides  upon 
the  result  of  usurpation,  which  says 
to  a  people  conquered  and  subjugated 
by  any  usurper  whatever, "  Obey  your 
tyrant ;  his  rights  are  founcted  on 
force,  and  your  obligation  to  him  on 
your  weakness.*'  No;  there  cannot 
DC  truth  in  a  doctrine  that  would  ef- 
face from  our  history  one  of  its  bright- 
est pages,  that  would  entail  disgrace 
upon  a  nation  taking  up  arms  to  ex- 
pel a  usurper,  struggling  for  its  inde- 
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pendence  during  a  period  of  six  years, 
and  finally  overthrowing   the    con- 
queror of  Europe.    If  Napoleon  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
amongst  us,  the  Spanish  nation  would 
still  haye  maintained  the  right  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  revolted  in  1808; 
victory  could  not  have  rendered  usur- 
pation legitimate.  The  victims  of  the 
second  of  May  did  not  legalise  the 
command  of  Murat;   and  nad  even 
every  corner  of  the  Peninsula  been 
made  a  theatre  of  horrors  similar  to 
those  witnessed   on  the  Prado,  the 
blood  of  martyred  patriots,  covering 
the   usurper  and  lus  satellites  wit£ 
everlasting  infamy,  would  only  have 
confirmed  the  sacred  right  of  revolt- 
ing in  defence  of  the  throne,  of  na- 
tional independence.    We  must  re- 
peat it:  the  simple  fact  does  not  cre- 
ate a  right,  either  in  private  or  public 
affairs;  and  so  soon  as  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  acknowledged,  every  idea  of 
reason  and  justice  disappears  from 
the  world.     Those  who  may  have 
wished  to  flatter  governments  with  so 
fatal  a  doctrine,  were  not  aware  that 
this  was  the  very  way  to  ruin  them, 
and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  usurpation 
and  insurrection.    What  will  be  safe 
here  below  if  we  admit  the  principle, 
that  success  insures  justice,  and  uiat 
the  conqueror  is  always  the  rightful 
ruler?     Is  not  this  throwing  open  a 
wide  gate  to  ambiticm,  and  to  every 
crime?     Is  it  not  the  means  of  ex- 
citing men  to  forget  every  idea  of 
right,  of  reason,  and  of  justice,  to  ac- 
knowledge no  other  rule  than  brute 
force?    Governments  protected  by  so 
strange  a  doctrine  would  assuredly 
owe  nttle  gratitude  to  their  protec- 
tors: this,  in  fact,  is  no  defence;  it  is 
an  insult,  a  cruel  sarcasm,  rather  than 
an  apology.   To  what,  indeed,  does  it 
amount,  and  how  would  this  doctrine 
sound?    Why,  as  follows:  "  People, 
obey  him  who  commands  you;  you 
say  his  authority  is  usurped;  we  do 
not  deny  it;  but,  by  the  very  fact  of 
his  having  attained  his  end,  the  usur- 
per has  acquired  a  right.    He  is,  in- 
deed, a  robber  who  has  attacked  you 
on  the  highway;  he  has  stolen  your 
money,  but,  by  the  mere  &ct  of  your 
not.  being  able  to  resist  him,  ana  be- 


ing forced  to  deliver  him  your  purse, 
now  that  he  is  possessed  of  it,  you 
ought  to  respect  this  money  as  an  in- 
vi(3able  property:  such  is  your  duty. 
It  is  a  robbery;  but  this  robbery  be- 
ing a  consummated  fact,  you  cannot 
now  get  redress  for  it." 

In  this  point  of  view  the  doctrine 
of  consummated /acts  appears  so  much 
opposed  to  generally  received  ideas, 
that  no  reasonable  man  can  seriously 
accept  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  obedience,  even  to 
an  illegitimate  government,  is  to  be 
recommended;  when,  for  instance,  we 
foresee  that  resistance  would  be  use- 
less, that  it  would  only  lead  to  new 
disorders,  and  to  a  greater  effusion  of 
blood;  but,  in  recommending  prudence 
to  the  people,  let  us  not  disguise  it 
under  false  doctrines — let  us  beware 
of  calming  the  exasperation  of  misfor- 
tune by  circulating  errors  subversive 
of  all  governments,  of  all  society.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  powers, 
even  the  most  illegitimate,  have  a 
truer  instinct  than  that  manifested  by 
the  maintenance  of  such  maxims.  AU 
powers  in  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence,  before  commencing  their 
operations,  before  proceeding  to  one 
single  act,  proclaim  their  legitimacy. 
They  seek  it  in  right  Divine  and  hu- 
man, they  establish  it  upon  birth  or 
election,  they  derive  it  from  historical 
titles,  or  the  sudden  development  of 
extraordinary  events;  but  all  tends  to 
the  same  pomt,  the  pretension  to  le- 
gitimacy. They  never  speak  of  the 
mere  fact  of  their  existence;  from  the 
instinct  that  prompts  their  own  pre- 
servation they  learn  better  than  to 
rely  upon  such  grounds,  since  to  do 
so  would  be  to  annihilate  their  au- 
thority, to  destroy  their  prestige,  to 
encourage  revolt;  in  a  word,  to  com- 
mit self-destruction.  We  have  here 
the  most  explicit  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  combating;  for  the 
most  shameless  usurpers  have  more 
respect  for  good  sense  and  the  public 
conscience. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  doctrines 

the  most  erroneous  assume  a  veil  of 

gentleness   and  Christian  meekness. 

We  must  overthrow  the  arguments 

I  that  might  be  employed  against  us 
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by  the  adyocates  of  blind  submission 
to  any  power  that  happens  to  be  es- 
tablished. "The  Scriptures,"  they 
will  say,  **  prescribe  to  us  obedience 
to  the  authorities,  without  any  distinc- 
tion; the  Christian,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  make  any  distinction,  but  sub- 
mit with  resignation  to  such  as  he 
finds  established."  In  reply  to  this 
objection,  I  see  the  following  yery  de- 
oisiye  answers.  1.  Ulegitunate  au- 
thority is  no  authority  at  all;  the  idea 
of  power  inyolyes  the  idea  of  right, 
without  which  it  is  mere  physical 
power,  that  is  fiiirct.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Scriptures  prescribe  obe- 
dience to  the  authorities,  it  is  th<i 
lawful  authorities  that  are  implied. 
2.  The  sacred  text,  in  enjoining  us 
obedience  to  the  ciril  power,  tells  us 
that  it  is  ordained  by  God  Himself, 
that  it  is  the  minister  of  God  Himself; 
and  it  is  eyident  that  usurpation  is 
neyer  inyested  with  so  high  a  charac- 
ter. The  usurper  is  perhaps  the  in- 
strument of  Proyidence,  the  scourge  of 
Heaven^  as  Attila  designated  himself, 
but  not  the  minister  of  God.  8.  The 
sacred  Scriptures  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  ciyil 
power,  in  the  same  way  as  they  pre- 
scribe it  to  the  slaye  in  relation  to  his 
master.  But  what  sort  of  masters  are 
here  implied?  Eyidently  such  as  ex- 
ercised a  legitimate  dommion,  such  as 
it  was  understood  at  the  time,  con- 
fbrmable  to  the  preyailing  laws  and 
customs ;  otherwise  the  Scriptures 
would  require  obedience  from  such 
slayes  as  were  reduced  to  slayery  by 
an  abuse  of  power.  Hence,  as  thie 
obedience  to  masters  prescribed  by 
the  Scriptures  does  not  deprive  the 
slaye  unjustly  retained  in  seryitude 
of  his  right,  so  also  the  obedience  due 
to  the  established  authorities  should 
be  restricted  to  the  lawful  authorities^ 
and  to  cases  in  which  prudence  would 
dictate  it  in  order  to  ayoid  commotion 
and  scandal. 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
mere  de  facto  goyemment,  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  Christians  has  been 
sometimes  alleged.  **  They  submitted," 
it  is  said,  "to  the  cotastituted  authori- 
ties without  eyen  inquiring  whether 
they  were  legitimate  or  not.    At  this 


epoch  usurpations  were  frequent,  the 
imperial  throne  was  established  by 
force,  its  occupants  one  after  another 
owed  their  eleyation  to  military  insur« 
rection^  and  to  the  assassination  o^ 
their  predecessors.  We  find,  ney^- 
theless,  that  Christians  neyer  meddled 
with  the  question  of  legitimacy;  they 
respected  the  establ^hed  power,  and 
this  power  fifiilii^,  they  submitted 
without  murmuring  to  the  new  tyrant 
who  had  usurped  tiie  throne."  Tliis 
argument,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  yery 
plausible,  and  presents  at  first  sight  a 
serious  difficulty;  a  few  reflections, 
howeyer,  suffice  to  show  its  extreme 
futility.  In  order  that  an  insurrec- 
tion against  an  unlawful  power  may 
be  legithnate  and  priident,  those  who 
undertake  to  oyertnm  it  should  be 
sure  of  its  illegitimacy,  should  haye 
in  yiew  the  substitution  of  a  lawful 
power,  and  should  count  besides  on 
the  probability  of  the  success  of  dieir 
enterprise.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
fulfilled,  the  insurrection  has  no  ob- 
ject; it  is  a  mere  fruid^s  attempt,  an 
impotent  reyenge>  which,  instead  of 
bemg  useful  to  society,  only  causes 
bloodshed,  only  irritates  the  power 
attacked,  and  can  haye  in  consequence 
no  other  effect  than  to  increase  op- 
pression and  tyranny. 

None  of  the  conditions  here  men- 
tioned were  in  existence  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of;  all  that  upright 
men  could  do  was  quietly  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  calamitous  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  by  fervent 
prayer  t6  implore  the  Ahnighty  to 
take  compassion  on  mankind. 

When  every  thing  was  decided  by 
force  of  arms,  who  could  say  whether 
such  or  such  an  emperor  Was  lawfully 
established?  Upon  what  rules  was 
the  imperial  succession  established? 
Where  was  the  legitimacy  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  illegitimacy?  Amongstthe 
Romans, — those  vile,  degraded  beings, 
kfssing  the  chains  of  the  first  tyrant 
who  ofiered  ihemfood  and  games?  In 
the  worthless  posterity  of  tiiose  flkis- 
triouB  patricians  who  formerly  gave  ' 
laws  to  the  univeree?  Was  it  yested 
in  the  sons  or  in  the  fkmily  of  some 
assassinated  emperor,  when  the  laws 
had  not  established  hereditary  suoeee- 
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sioD,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  empire 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  legions, 
when  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
emperor,  the  yictim  of  usurpation,  had 
been  himself  merely  a  usurper,  who 
had  mounted  to  the  throne  over  the 
corpse  of  his  rival?  Did  it  exist  in 
the  aaeient  rights  of  those  conquered 
nations  now  reduced  to  simple  depen- 
denctea  of  the  empire,  divested  of  all 
national  spirit,  having  even  lost  the 
recollection  of  their  former  condition, 
without  a  thought  capable  of  oonduct- 
ing  them  in  the  work  of  their  eman- 
cipation, and  destitute  of  resources 
ag&inst  the  colossal  force  of  their  mas- 
ters ?  What  object  could  any  one  have, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  making 
attempts  against  the  established  go- 
Temment?  Wlien  the  legions  decided 
the  fate  of  the  world,  alternately  ele- 
vating and  assassinating  their  mas- 
ters, what  could  or  what  ought  the 
ChristiBii  to  have  done  ?  The  disciple 
of  a  God  of  peace  and  love,  he  could 
not  take  part  in  criminal  scenes  of 
bloodied  and  tumult;  authority  was 
tottering  and  uncertain;  it  was  not  for 
him  to  decide  whether  it  was  legiti- 
mate or  not;  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  submit  to  the  power  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  at  the  arrival  of  one 
of  those  changes,  at  that  time  of  so 
frequent  occurrence,  to^eld  Che  same 
obedience  to  the  newly -established 
government. 

The  interference  of  Christians  in 
political  disputes  would  only  have 
served  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  holy 
religion  they  professed;  it  would  have 
given  to  philosojdiers  and  idolaters  a 
pretext  for  increasing  the  catalogue 
of  black  -calumnies  which  thev  every 
where  brought  afi;ain8t  the  ^Ebith.  Pub- 
lic report  aceusea  Catholicism  of  being 
subviNTSive  of  governments;  Christians 
would  have  furnished  a  pretext  for 
extending  and  accrediting  this  un- 
founded r^[K>rt,  the  hatred  of  eovem- 
ments  would  have  been  redoubkd,  and 
the  rigour  of  persecution  so  cruelly 
exercised  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Cross  woura  have  been  increased. 
Has  this  state  of  things  ever  existed 
bvt  once,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times?  And  could  the  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians  in  this  respect  be 


made  a  rule  for  the  Spaniards,  for 
instance,  at  the  time  they  resisted  the 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte?  Or  could 
it  be  imitated  by  any  other  people  in 
similar  circumstances?  Or  will  it  be 
received  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
every  kind  of  usurpation?  No ^  man, 
hxJoeooroiiig.jii..Qa3l!tiaE^t^^  not 

cease  to  be  a  citizen,  to  be  a  man,  to 
have  his  rights,  or  to  act  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner  whenever,  within  the 
bouncu  of  reason  and  justice,  he  at- 
tempts to  maintain  his  rights  with 
fearless  intrepidity. 

Don  Felix  Amat,  Archbishop  of 
Palmyra^  in  his  posthumous  work  en- 
titled Idea  of  the  Church  MUitant, 
makes  use  of  these  words :  "  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  plain  and  expressive 
answer,  Mender  to  CcMor  the  things 
that  are  Castir\  has  sufficiently  es- 
tablished, that  the  mere  fact  of  a  go- 
vernment's existence  is  sufficient  for 
enforcing  the  obedience  of  subiects  to 
it."  What  I  have  already  adfvanced 
is  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  such  an  assertion;  and,  as  I 
intena  to  revert  to  this  sid)ject,  and 
investigate  more  attentively  this  au- 
thor's opinion,  and  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  supports  it,  I  shall  not  no# 
attenmt  to  enter  upon  its  refutation. 
I  will,  nevertheless,  make  one  ob- 
servation, which  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  passages  in  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Paunyra  develops  it. 
His  work  was  forbiaden  at  Kome; 


and  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  mo- 
tlves  for  such  a  prohibition,  we  may 
rest  assured  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
book  advocating  such  doctrines,  every 
man  who  is  jealous  of  his  rights  might 
acquiesce  in  the  decree  of  ihe  Sacred 
Congregation. 

As  the  opportunity  is  favourable,  we 
may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  consum- 
nuUedfactSj  which  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  under  discus- 
sion. Censummated  implies  something 
perfect  in  its  kind;  hence  an  act  is 
consummated  when  it  has  attained 
its  completion.  This  word,  applied  to 
crimes,  is  opposed  to  an  attempt.  We 
say  an  attempt  at  robbery,  murder,  or 
arson,  when  the  undertaking  to  com-" 
mit  these  crimes  has  been  manifested 
by  some  act;  for  instance,  the  lock  of 
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a  door  has  been  broken,  an  attack 
has  been  made  with  a  murderous 
weapon,  combustible  matter  has  been 
ignited, — but  the  crime  is  not  said 
to  be  consummated  tiU  the  robbery, 
murder,  or  arson  have  actually  been 
committed.  Hence,  in  a  political  and 
social  sense,  we  desigpiate  consum- 
tnated  facta  an  usuipation  completely 
overthrowing  the  legitimate  power, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  usurper 
is  already  substituted  in  its  place;  a 
measure  executed  in  all  its  points; 
such  as  the  suppression  of  the  regular 
clergy  in  Spam,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  to  the  treasury;  a 
rcYolution  which  has  been  triumph- 
ant, and  which  has  entirely  disposed 
of  a  country,  as  was  the  case  with 
our  American  possessions. 

From  this  explanation,  we  see  clear- 
ly that  a  fact  aoes  not,  by  being  con- 
aummated,  change  its  nature;  it  still 
remains  a  simple  fact — just  or  unjust, 
lesal  or  illegal — as  it  was  before. 
The  most  horrible  outrages  may  also 
be  termed  conaummated  £EbCts;  yet,  for 
all  that,  they  do  not  cease  to  deserve 
disgrace  and  punishment. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain phrases  continually  uttered  by 
some  men?  "  We  must  respect  con- 
summated facts;  we  must  always  ac- 
cept consummated  facts;  it  is  folly  to 
resist  consummated  facts;  it  is  a  wise 
policy  that  yields  to  consummated 
facts."  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert 
that  aU  those  who  establish  these 
maxims,  profess  the  fatal  doctrines  to 
which  they  rive  rise.  We  often  ad- 
mit principles,  the  consequences  of 
which  we  reject;  and  point  out  a  cer- 
tain line  of  conduct  as  right,  without 
attending  to  the  abominable  maxims 
in  which  it  oririnates.  In  human  af- 
fairs, good  and  evil,  error  and  truth 
are  so  narrowly  separated,  and  pru- 
dence so  closely  borders  on  culpable 
timidity,  that  in  theory,  as  well  as  in 
practice,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  re- 
main within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
reason  and  the  eternal  principles  of 
sound  morality.  If  respect  for  con- 
summated facts  is  mentioned,  per- 
verse men  immediately  include  in  it 
the  sanctioning  of  crime,  the  spoils  of 
plunder  secui^  to  the  robber,  no 


hope  of  restitution  left  to  the  victims, 
and  a  gag  put  upon  their  mouths,  to 
stifle  their  complaints.  Others,  I  am 
aware,  have  no  such  design  in  making 
use  of  these  words,  but  are  the  dupes 
of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  arising  from 
their  not  having  distinguished  between 
moral  princip&s  and  public  expedi- 
ency. On  this  point,  therefore,  we 
must  distinguish  and  define,  which  I 
will  do  in  a  few  words. 

The  simple  consummation  of  a  fact 
does  not  render  it  legitimate ;  and 
consequently  it  is  not  on  this  account 
alone  worthy  of  being  respected.  The 
robber  who  has  stolen  does  not  ac- 
quire a  right  to  the  thing  stolen;  the 
incendiary  who  reduces  a  house  to 
ashes  is  no  less  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, of  being  forced  to  omke  repara- 
tion, than  if  he  had  been  arrested  in 
the  attempt  This  is  so  evident  and 
clear,  that  it  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. To  assert  the  contrary,  is  to 
become  the  enemy  to  all  morality,  to 
all  justice,  to  all  right;  and  to  pro- 
claim the  exclusive  rule  of  force  and 
cunning.  Consummated  facts,  apper- 
taining to  social  and  politick  onier, 
do  not  change  their  nature ;  the 
usurper,  who  seizes  upon  the  crown 
of  his  lawful  predecessor;  the  con- 
queror, who,  by  mere  force  of  arms, 
has  subdued  a  nation,  does  not  there- 
by acquire  a  right  to  its  possession; 
the  government,  which  by  gross  ini- 
quities has  despoiled  entire  classes  of 
citizens,  exacted  undue  contributions, 
abolished  legitimate  rights,  cannot 
justify  its  acts  by  the  simple  fact  of 
its  having  sufficient  strength  to  exe- 
cute these  iniquities.  That  is  equally 
evident;  and  u  there  is  here  any  dif- 
ference at  all,  the  crime  is  only  the 
greater,  from  the  greater  g^vity  and 
extent  of  the  wrongs  committed,  and 
of  the  dcandal  g^ven  to  the  public. 
Such  are  the  principles  of  sound  mo- 
rality— individual  morality,  social  mo- 
rality; morality  of  the  whole  human 
race;  immutable,  eternal  morality. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  of 
public  expediency.  In  some  instances, 
a  consunmiated  fact,  in  spite  of  all  its 
injustice,  all  its  immorality  and  atro- 
city, acquires  such  an  ascendency,  that 
by  not  accepting  it,  or  by  being  de- 
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termlned  to  destroy  it,  we  should  let 
loose  a  train  of  troubles  and  com- 
motions, and  perhaps  without  effect. 
Erery  government  is  bound  to  respect 
justice,  and  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  subjects  may  also  respect  it; 
but  it  should  not  command  what  will 
not  be  obeyed,  when  it  is  deprived  of 
the  means  of  enforcing  obedience.  In 
such  a  case,  we  should  not  commit  an 
injustice  by  not  attacking  the  illegal 
interests,  or  by  not  endeavouring  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  victims;  the 
government,  in  such  a  case,  may  be 
compared  to  a  man  who,  beholding 
robbers  loaded  with  the  firuit  of  their 
theft,  is  without  the  means  of  forcing 
them  to  make  restitution.  If  you 
suppose  an  impossibility,  what  does 
it  avail  to  say  that  the  government  is 
not  a  single  individual,  but  a  defender 
of  all  legitimate  interests?  No  one  is 
bound  to  impossibilities. 

Observe,  also,  that  this  remark  ap- 
plies not  only  to  a  physical  impossi- 
bility, but  also  to  a  moral  one.  When- 
eyer,  therefore,  the  government  pos- 
sesses the  material  means  of  obtain- 
ing reparation,  a  moral  impossibility 
will  be  constituted,  when  the  employ- 
ing of  those  means  would  cause  se- 
rious difSculties  to  the  state,  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  or  sow  llie  seeds 
of  future  insurrection.  Order  and  pub- 
lic interest  require  the  preference,  for 
these  are  the  primary  objects  of  aU 
government;  consequently,  that  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  en- 
dangering them,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  inipossible.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  doctrines  will  always  be 
a  question  of  prudence,  that  cannot 
be  subjected  to  any  general  rule.  De- 
pending as  it  does  upon  a  thousand 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  decided 
upon  abstract  principles;  but  by  the 
consideration  of  existing  facts,  duly 
appreciated  and  considered  by  poli- 
tical tact.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
respect  due  to  consummated  facts; 
the  injustice  of  these  facts  is  appa- 
rent; but  we  must  not  overlook  their 
force.  Not  to  attack  them  is  not, 
necessarily,  to  sanction  them.  The 
legislator  is  bound  to  diminish  the 
evil  as  far  as  possible;  but  not  to  risk 
an  aggravation  of  it  by  attempting  an 


impracticable  re]>aration.  As  it  is 
particularly  injurious  to  society  for 
great  interests  to  remain  insecure, 
and  uncertain  for  the  future,  just 
means  must  be  adopted,  which,  with- 
out occasioning  complicity  in  the  evil, 
may  prevent  we  dangers  of  a  doubt- 
ful situation,  resulting  from  injustice 
itself.  A  just  policy  does  not  sanc- 
tion injustice;  but  a  wise  policy  never 
despises  the  importance  of  established 
facts.  If  such  facts  exist,  and  appear 
indestructible,  it  tolerates  them;  but 
without  affording  them  the  sanction 
of  its  participation  or  approval.  Act- 
ing with  dignity,  it  makes  the  best  of 
difficulties;  and  in  some  sort  allies 
the  principles  of  eternal  justice  with 
the  views  of  public  expediency.  We 
have  a  very  striking  case  in  point, 
which  will  place  this  matter  in  the 
clearest  possible  light.  After  the 
great  evils,  and  the  enormous  acts 
of  injustice  perpetrated  during  the 
French  Revolution,  what  possibility 
was  there  of  making  a  complete  re- 
paration? In  1814,  could  every  thing 
be  restored  to  the  position  in  which 
it  stood  in  1789?  The  throne  over^ 
turned,  all  social  distinctions  levelled, 
and  property  broken  up;  who  could 
reconstruct  ihe  ancient  social  edifice? 
No  one. 

Such  is  the  respect  to  be  entertained 
for  consummated  facts,  which  might 
be  more  properly  termed  indestructi- 
ble ones.  To  illustrate  my  idea  still 
further,  I  will  give  it  a  very  simple 
exemplification.  A  proprietor,  driven 
from  his  possessions  by  a  powerful 
neighbour,  has  not  the  means  of  re- 
possessing himself  of  them.  He  has 
neither  wealth  nor  influence;  and  his 
spoliator  abounds  in  both.  If  he  have 
recourse  to  force,  he  will  be  van- 
quished; if  to  the  tribunal,  he  will 
lose  his  cause ;  what,  therefore,  is  he 
to  do  ?  To  negotiate  for  an  accom- 
modation, to  obtain  what  he  can,  and 
be  resigned  to  his  fate.  This  is  all 
that  can  be  said ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  such  are  the  principles  adopt- 
ed by  governments.  History  and  ex- 
perience teach  us,  that  consummated 
facts  are  respected  when  they  are  in- 
destructible ;  that  is,  when  they  pos- 
sess in  themselves  sufficient  force  to 
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make  them  respected ;  in  any  other 
case  they  are  not  so.  And  nothing 
is  more  natural  Whatever  is  not 
founded  upon  right,  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  force.  (32.) 


CHAPTER  LVX 

TTHETHEB  THE  CIVIL  POWER  MAT  BE 
LAWFT7LLT  RESISTED. 

Erom  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going chapters  it  follows,  that  it  is 
fbllowable  to  resist  illegitimate  power 
by  force.  The  Catholic  religion  does 
not  enjoin  obedience  to  govemments 
existing  merely  de  facto ;  for  mondity 
does  not  admit  a  mere  fact,  unsup- 
ported by  right  and  justice.  How- 
ever, svben  power  is  in  itself  lawful, 
but  in  its  exercise  tyrannical,  does 
our  religion  prohibit,  in  eveir  in- 
Btanoe,  resistance  by  physical  force  ; 
so  that  not  to  resist  at  all,  forms  a 
part  of  her  dogmas?  Is  insurrection 
never  allowaUe,  in  any  supposition, 
for  any  motive?  Although  I  have 
already  eliminated  many  questions, 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  nere  a  fresh 
distinction,  in  order  to  fix  exactly  the 
point  at  which  dogma  ^ids,  ana  opi- 
nions begin.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  an  individual  has  no  right 
to  kill  a  tyrant  on  his  own  authority. 
The  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  15th 
session,  condemned  the  following  pro- 
|K>8ition  as  heretical:  **  Any  vassal  or 
subject  may  and  ought,  lawfully  and 
meritoriously,  to  kill  any  tyrant.  He 
may  even,  for  this  purpose,  avail  him- 
seli  of  ambushes,  and  wily  expressions 
of  aifection  or  of  adulation ;  notwith- 
standing any  oath  or  pact  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  tyrant ;  and  with- 
out waiting  for  the  sentence  or  order 
of  any  judge."  **  Quilibet  tyrannus 
potest  et  debet  licite  et  meritorie  oc- 
oidi  per  quemcumque  vassallum  suum 
vel  subditum,  etiam  per  (^anculares 
insidias,  et  snbtiles  blanditias  vel  adu- 
lationes,  non  obstante  quooumque  prse- 
stito  juramebto,  sen  confaederatione 
fiiotis  cum  eo,  non  expectata  sententia 
vel  mandate  judicis  cujuscumque." 

But  does  this  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  constitate  a  prohibi- 


tion of  every  kind  of  insnrrection  ? 
No ;  it  speaks  of  l^e  murder  of  a 
tyrant  by  any  particular  individual ; 
but  every  case  of  resistance  is  not 
maintained  by  a  single  individual ; 
neither  is  it  the  aim  of  ev«*y  insur- 
rection to  destroy  a  tyrant.  This 
doctrine  only  serves  to  prevent  mur- 
der, and  a  train  of  evils  which  would 
overwhelm  society  if  it  were  estar 
blished  that  any  individual  had  a 
right  of  his  own  authority  to  kill  the 
supreme  ruler.  Who  wiU  venture  to 
accuse  this  doctrine  of  being  favour- 
able to  tyranny?  The  liberty  of  the 
people  snould  not  be  based  upon  the 
horrid  ri^t  of  assassination;  the  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  society  ;3hottld 
not  be  confided  to  the  dagger  of  a 
ianatic.  The  attributes  of  pnblic 
power  are  so  extensive  and  various, 
that  their  exercise  must  necessarily 
and  frequently  inconvenience  some 
individuals.  Man,  inclined  to  exag- 
geration and  revenge,  easily  enlarges 
upon  the  grievances  which  he  sufiers; 

Eassingfrom  a  particular  to  a  general, 
e  is  inclined  to  look  upon  those  who 
injure  or  oppose  him  as  villains.  At 
the  subtest  shock  which  he  receives 
from  govenyBQent,  be  cries  out  that 
tyranny  is  insupportable ;  the  act  of 
arbitrary  power,  real  or  imaginary, 
committed  against  him,  becomes,  in 
his  mouth,  one  of  tlie  many  iniquities 
perpetrated,  or  the  commencement  of 
those  that  are  to  be.  Grant,  there- 
fore, to  the  indiri.dual  the  right  of 
killing  a  tyrant;  proclaim  to  the  peo- 
ple that,  to  render  such  an  act  lawful 
and  meritorious,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
sentence,  or  any  judidal  condemna- 
tion ;  and  from  tnat  time  this  horrible 
crime  will  become  frequent.  The 
wisest,  l^e  justest  kings  will  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  parricidal  dagger,  or  the 
poisoned  cup.  You  wiu  have  fur- 
nished no  euarantee  to  the  liberty 
of  the  peopte,  and  yo«  will  have  ex- 
posed the  dearest  mterest  of  sode^ 
to  dreadful  hazards. 

The  Catholic  Church,  by  this  so- 
lemn declaration^  has  conferred  an 
immense  service  on  humanity.  The 
violetit  death  of  him  who  holds  the 
supreme  power  seldom  happens  with- 
out causing  bloodshed  «na  great  eom- 
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motion.  It  provokes  measures  of  sus- 
picious precaution,  easily  converted 
into  tyranny.  It  follows,  then,  that 
any  crime  instigated  by  excessive 
hatred  of  tyranny  oontrinutes  to  es- 
tabtisk  it  in  a  form  still  more  absolute 
and  cruel.  Modem  nations  should 
feel  gr&tefal  to  the  Catholic  Church 
for  having  established  this  sacred  and 
saving  jyrinciple.  A  person  must  be 
possessed  of  very  mean  sentiments,  or 
rery  ferocious  instincts,  not  to  appre- 
ciate it,  or  to  riegret  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  Roman  £mpire  and  the  barba- 
rian monarchy.  We  have  seen,  and 
we  still  see,  powerful  nations  delivered 
up  to  dreadral  troubles,  by  the  neglect 
of  this  Catholic  maxim.  The  history 
of  the  Ittst  three  centuries,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  this,  prove  that  this  august 
precept  of  the  Churcb  was  given  to  the 
people  in  anticipation  of  we  dangers 
which  were  threatening  themr.  £i  it 
we  find  no  flattery  for  ^gs;  for  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  benefited  by  it; 
it  is  a  general  proposition,  including 
all  odierSv  whatever  be  th^  titles,  who 
exercise  supreme  authority*  whatever 
be  the  form  of  government,  from  the 
Russian  autocrat  to  the  most  demo- 
cratical  republic. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  modem 
constitutions,  procee<yng  from  the  bo- 
som of  rey(dutions,  have  universally 
rendered  a  solemn  homf^  to  this  Ca- 
tholic maxim;  they  have  declared  the 
person  of  the  monarch  sacred  and  m- 
viokMe,  What  does  this  mean,  but 
that  ikid  person  should  be  placed  un- 
der an  impenetrable  safefuard  ?  You 
reproach  the  Catholic  Church  with 
placing  a  sort  of  shield  before  the 
person  of  kings,  and  yet  you  your- 
selves declare  that  person  mviolable. 
The  anointing  of  kmgs  you  ridicule, 
and  yet  you  declare  that  the  king  is 
sacred.  Since  you  are  forced  to  imi- 
tate the  Church,  her  dogmas  and  her 
discipline  must  have  contained  an 
tetemal  truth,  and  high  political  prin-^ 
ciples  ;  with  this  di&rence,  however, 
that  you  represent  as  the  work  of  thie 
will  of  man  what  she  esteems  the  work 
of  the  vrUl  of  Qod.  Bui  if  supreme 
power  makes  a  scandalous  abuse  of  its 
flumhies,  if  it  outst^  its  just  bounds, 
tf  it  trampleA  tmder  foot  nmdamental 


laws,  if  it  persecutes  religion,  corrupts 
morality,  outrages  public  dignity,  at- 
tacks the  honour  of  citizens,  exacts 
illegal  and  di^roportionate  contr^u- 
tions,  alienates  national  property,  dis* 
members  provinces,  inflicts  death  and 
ignominy  up<m  the  people:  in  such 
cases,  does  Catholicism  also  prescribe 
obedience  ?  does  it  forbid  resistance  ? 
does  it  command  subjects  to  remain 
tranquil,  like  a  lamb  in  the  claws  of 
a  wild  beast  ?  May  there  not  exist, 
either  in  an  individual,  or  in  the  prin- 
cipal bodies,  or  in  the  most  distin- 
guished classes  of  society,  or  in  the 
entire  mass  of  the  nation,  somewhere, 
in  fine,  the  rig^t  of  opposing,  of  re- 
sistiDg,  after  all  means  of  mildness, 
representation,  counsel,  and  entreaty 
have  failed  ?  In  such  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, does  the  Church  leave  the 
people  without  hope,  and  tyrants  witJi- 
out  restraint  ? 

In  such  extremities,  certain  very 
renowned  theologians  think  that  re- 
sistance is  allowiS^e;  but  the  dogmas 
of  the  Chm:*ch  do  not  descend  to  these 
details.  The  Church  abstains  from 
condemmng  the  opposite  doctrines* 
In  such  extreme  cutsumstances,  non-^ 
resistance  is  not  a  doematical  prescrip- 
tion. The  Church  has  never  taught 
such  a  doctrine ;  if  any  one  will  main- 
tain that  she  has,  let  him  bring  for- 
wMd  a  decision  of  a  Council  or  of  a 
Sovereign  Pontiff  to  that  effect.  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  Cardinal  Bellar-^ 
nun,  Suarez,  and  other  eminent  the* 
ologians,  were  well  versed  in  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Church ;  and  yet,  if  you 
consult  their  works,  so  far  from  find-* 
ing  this  doctrine  in  them,  you  will 
find  the  opposite  one.  Now  the  Church 
has  not  condemned  them,  she  has  not 
confounded  them  with  those  sediti-^ 
ous  writers  with  whom  Protestantism 
abounds,  nor  with  modem  revolution* 
ists,  who  are  continually  disturbing 
social  order.  Bossuet  and  other  au- 
thors of  repute  diflSerfrom  St  Thomas, 
Bellarmin,  Suarez;  and  this  gives  cre- 
dit to  the  opposite  o{«ii(m,  but  does 
not  convert  it  into  a  doema.  Upon 
certain  points  of  the  bluest  import, 
the  opinions  df  the  illustrious  Bishop 
of  Meaux  suffered  contradiction;  and 
we  know  that  upon  this  case  of  an  etr 
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cess  of  tyranny,  the  Pope  at  another 
period  was  acknowledged  to  possess 
faculties  which  Bossuet  refuses  him. 

The  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  in  his 
impotent  and  obstinate  resistance  to 
the  Holy  See,  adduced  the  doctrines 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  those  of  some  other 
theologians,  pretending  that  to  con- 
demn his  own  works  was  to  condemn 
schools  hitherto  held  irreproachable. 
(^Affaires  de  Rome,)  The  Abb6  Ger- 
bet,  in  his  excellent  refutation  of  M. 
de  Lamennais,  after  having  yery  ju- 
diciously remarked,  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff's  object  in  reproving  modem 
doctrines  was,  to  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  errors  of  Wickliffe,  observes  that, 
at  the  epoch  of  this  heresiarch's  con- 
demnation, the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas 
and  of  other  theologians  were  well 
known,  and  that,  nevertheless,  no  one 
believed  that  they  were  included  in 
the  condemnation.  The  excellent  au- 
thor of  this  refutation  deemed  this 
sufficient  to  deprive  M.  de  Lamennais 
of  the  shield  under  which  he  sought 
to  defend  and  cover  his  apostasy ;  and 
for  this  reason,  he  abstains  from  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  two  doc- 
trines. In  fact,  this  reflection  alone 
is  sufficient  to  convince  any  judicious 
man  that  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  M.  de 
Lamennais.  It  may,  however,  be  use- 
ful to  give  in  few  words  a  comparison 
of  the  two  doctrines.  At  the  present 
time,  and  in  these  matters,  it  is  very 

§  roper  to  know,  not  only  that  these 
octrines  differ,  but  likewise  wherein 
they  differ.  M.  de  Lamennais'  theory 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms: 
A  natural  equality  among  men,  and, 
as  necessary  consequences,  1.  Equal- 
ity of  rights,  political  rights  included; 

2.  The  injustice  of  every  social  and 
political  organisation  not  establishing 
this  equality  completely,  as  is  the  case 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  whole  universe; 

3.  Expediency  and  legitimacy  of  in- 
surrection, to  destroy  governments, 
and  change  social  organisation ;  4. 
Abolition  of  all  government,  as  the 
object  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

The  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  on  the 
flame  points  may  be  thus  expressed : 
A  natural  equalUy  among  men;  that  is 


to  say,  an  essential  equality,  bnt  ex- 
clusive of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  gifts — an  equality  of  origin 
before  God  as  created  by  him — an 
equality  in  their  destination,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  all  created  to  enjoy  God — 
an  equality  of  means,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  aU  redeemed  by  Christ,  and 
may  all  receive  His  graces ;  but  ex- 
clusive of  the  inequalities  which  it 
may  please  God  to  establish  by  gifts 
of  grace  and  glory.  1.  An  equality  of 
social  and  pouHccU  rights.  According 
to  the  holy  Doctor,  such  an  equality 
is  impossible.  He  rather  supports  the 
utility  and  legitimacy  of  certain  hier- 
archies ;  the  respect  due  to  those 
established  by  law ;  the  necessity  of 
there  being  some  to  command,  and 
others  to  obey ;  the  obligation  of  be- 
ing subject  to  the  established  laws  of 
the  country,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government;  the  preference  for  mon- 
archical governments.  2.  The  injus" 
tice  of  every  social  and  political  or- 
ganisation md  establishing  a  complete 
equality,  St.  Thomas  looks  upon  this 
as  an  error  opposed  to  reason  and  to 
faith.  Nay,  more ;  although  it  be  true 
that  the  inequality  founded  upon  the 
very  nature  of  man  and  of  society  is 
an  effect  and  punishment  of  original 
sin,  in  as  far  as  it  entails  upon  man 
any  injury  or  inconvenience ;  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  Doctor,  this  in- 
equality would  have  existed  among 
men  even  in  a  state   of  innocence. 

3.  Expediency  and  legitimacy  ofinswr' 
rection,  to  destroy  governments^  and  to 
change  the  social  organisation.  An  er- 
roneous and  fatal  opinion.  We  ought 
to  submit  to  legitimate  governments ; 
it  is  expedient  even  to  tolerate  such 
as  make  an  improper  use  of  their 
power;  we  must  exhaust  every  means 
of  entreaty,  of  counsel  and  repre- 
sentation, before  we  have  recourse  to 
others.  We  can  only  appeal  to  force 
in  the  greatest  extremities,  on  rare 
occasions,  and  then  only  under  many 
restrictions,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere. 

4.  Abolition  of  aU  government^  as  the 
object  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Ad.  absurd  proposition — a  dream  that 
cannot  be  realised.  The  necessity  of 
government  in  every  society ;  argu- 
ments founded  upon  the  nature  of 
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man;  analogies  from  the  human  body, 
from  the  very  order  of  the  universe ; 
the  existence  of  government  even  in' 
a  state  of  innocence.  Such  are  the 
doctrines  of  De  Lamennais  and  St. 
Thomas  respectively.  Let  the  reader 
compare  them,  and  judge  for  himself. 
It  is  impossible  to  adduce  the  words 
of  the  holy  Doctor — they  would  fill 
the  volume.  Should  any  reader  wish 
to  consult  them  himself,  let  him  read, 
in  addition  to  the  passages  inserted 
in  this  work,  the  whole  treatise,  De 
Megimine  Principttm,  the  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
those  passages  of  the  Summa  in  which 
the  holy  Doctor  treats  of  the  soul,  of 
the  creation  of  man,  of  the  state  of 
innocence,  of  the  ansels  and  of  their 
hierarchy,  of  originiJ  sin  and  its  ef- 
fects, and,  above  all,  his  valuable 
Treatise  on  Laws  and  that  on  Justice, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  property  and  of  inflicting 
punishments.  After  that  he  will  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
just  advanced;  he  will  then  see  the 
injustice  of  M.  de  Lamennais  in  at- 
tempting to  make  the  illustrious  writ- 
ers and  saints  venerated  on  our  altars 
the  accomplices  of  his  apostasy.  In 
grave  and  delicate  matters  confusion 
produces  error,  the  enemies  of  truth 
are  interested  in  spreading  darkness, 
n  establishing  general  and  vague  pro- 
positions susceptible  of  various  inter- 
pretations. They  seek  with  anxiety 
a  text  favourable  to  some  one  of  the 
numerous  interpretations  that  are  pos- 
sible, and  proudly  exclaim,  **  How  un- 
just it  is  in  you  to  condemn  us  I  what 
we  maintain  was  asserted  centuries 
ago  by  the  most  respected  and  cele- 
brated writers."  The  Abbe  de  La- 
mennais must  have  reckoned  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  upon  the  credulity  of 
his  readers,  to  think  of  making  them 
believe  that  there  was  no  honest  man 
to  be  found  at  Rome  capable  of  in- 
forming the  Pope,  that  in  condemning 
the  doctrines  of  the  apostle  of  revolu- 
tion he  was  condemning  also  those  of 
the  aneel  of  the  schools  and  other  dis- 
tinguished theologians.  It  is  possible 
that  M.  de  Lamennais  never  read  the 
authors  except  in  haste  and  in  frag- 
ments, but  many  persons  at  Rome 


have  spent  their  lives  in  studying 
them. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  violent 
declamations  of  Luther,  Zwinglius, 
Knox,  Jurieu,  and  other  leaders  of 
Protestantism,  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  revolt  against  princes  ;  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  gross  and  violent  in- 
vectives made  use  of  by  these  sectaries 
to  excite  the  multitude.  Catholics  look 
upon  such  extravagances  with  hor- 
ror. In  like  manner,  they  look  with 
dread  upon  the  anarchical  doctrine 
of  Rousseau,  establishing  that  "the 
clauses  of  the  Mcial  contract  are  so 
determined  bv  the  very  nature  of  the 
act,  that  the  feast  modification  of  them 
would  render  them  vain  and  nuli; 
....  so  that  every  one  then  resumes 
his  former  rights  and  regains  his  na- 
tural liberty."  {Contrat  Socialj  L  i 
c.  6.)  The  doctrine  of  the  theologians 
above  cited  does  not  contain  this  iruit- 
ful  germ  of  insurrection  and  disaster; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
found  timid  and  pusUlajiimons  in  the 
last  extremities.  They  preach  up  re* 
signation,  patience,  and  longanimity  y 
but  there  is  a  point  at  which  they 
stop  and  exclaim,  Enough,  If  they  do 
not  advocate  insurrection,  they  do  not 
prohibit  it;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  re-. 
quire  them  to  teach  as  a  dogmatical 
truth  the  obligation  of  not  resisting 
in  extreme  cases.  They  cannot  teach 
the  people  to  consider  as  a  dogma 
what  they  do  not  acknowledge  as 
such.  It  is  not  their  fault  u  the 
tempest  bursts,  if  the  roaring  waves 
arise;  no  other  hand  can  control 
them  than  that  of  God,  who  rides 
upon  the  north  wind  and  sports  with 
the  tempest. 

For  many  centuries  there  has  been 
inculcated  m  Europe  a  doctrine  much 
criticised  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it — the  intervention  of  the  Pon- 
tifical authority  between  the  people 
and  their  sovereigns.  This  doctrine 
was  nothing  less  than  Heaven  de- 
scending as  an  arbitrator  and  judge, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  of  uie 
earth. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
has  served  as  a  wonderful  theme  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  tq  create 
alarm,  and  declaim  against  Rome; 
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bat  (hU  power  is  no  less  an  historieal 
fact  and  a  social  phenomenon,  wMeh 
has  filled  with  admiration  the  most 
renowned  men  of  modern  tiuMs,  in- 
cluding some  Protestants.  The  Scrip- 
tures make  it  a  duty  for  slaves  to 
obey  their  masters,  even  when  they 
are  oppressive  and  unjust.  All  that 
can  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  a 
prince,  by  the  simple  fact  of  his  being 
wicked,  does  not  lose  his  authority 
over  his  subjects,  which  condemns 
beforehand  the  errors  of  those  who 
make  the  right  of  commanding  de- 
pendent upon  the  sanctity  of  its  pos- 
sessor. Sueh  a  principle  is  anarchi- 
cal, and  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  every  society.  When  once  it 
is  established,  power  remains  unsafe 
and  tottering;  every  disturber  de- 
clares all  those  divested  of  authority 
whom  he  may  deem  culpable.  But 
our  question  is  of  a  diffisrent  nature, 
and  the  opinion  of  theologians  cited 
by  us  has  nothine  to  do  with  this  er- 
ror. These  theologians  also  on  their 
part  advocate  obwlienee  to  rulers, 
even  though  they  be  oppressive  and 
unjust;  they  also  co|idemn  insurrec- 
tion, when  founded  on  no  other  pre- 
text than  the  vices  of  per8<»i8  exer- 
cising supreme  power;  they  do  not 
admit  that  any  abuse  of  authority 
justifies  resistance;  but  they  do  not 
consider  that  they  impugn  toe  saered 
text  by  admitting  tnat  in  extreme 
cases  it  is  allowable  to  place  a  barrier 
against  the  excesses  oi  a  tyrant.    **  If 

fovemments  do  not  lose  their  power 
y  the  simple  fact  of  their  being 
wicked,  how,"  it  will  be  said,  *fcan 
we  eonceive  resistance  to  them  law- 
ful?" This  is  certainly  not  aUow- 
able,  so  long  as  ^ey  do  not  outstep 
the  bounds  of  their  faeulties;  but 
when  they  do  so,  their  commands,  as 
St.  Thomas  says,  are  rather  acts  of 
violence  than  laws.  "  No  one  has  the 
right  of  judging  tbe  supreme  power." 
This  is  true;  but  above  this  power 
exist  the  principles  of  reason,  moral- 
ity, religion.  Power,  although  su- 
preme, is  bound  to  the  execution  of 
its  promises,  to  keep  its  oaths.  So- 
ciety is  not  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Kousseau's  ideal  contract;  but  there 
exist,  in  certain  cases,  real  pacts  be- 


tween the  mkrs  and  the  Mople,  to 
which  both  are  bound  to  adbere. 
u"   In  the  celebrated  CathoUc  Proch^ 
matum  to  hia  pious  Majesty  FkHip  the 
Greatf  King  of  Spain  and  Empo'or  of 
ike  Indiety  hu  the  Counsellors  and  the 
Council  of  One  Hundred  of  the  dfy  of 
Barcelonaj  in  1 640,  an  epoch  so  pro- 
foundly religious  that  the  eounseUors 
quote,  as  a  high  title  of  glorv,  tite  zeal 
of  the  Catabmiansfor  the  Camoiicfmthj 
die  dtvotum  of  the  Cataionians  to  our 
lady  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  nutst 
holy  Sacrament; — at  that  tinw,  which 
pride  and  igncHranee  have  so  often 
taxed  with  fanaticism,  these  oonnsel- 
lors  said  to  the  king, ""  Besides  civil 
obligation,  the  customs,  c<mstitutioos, 
and  acts  of  the  court  of  Oataloiiia  are 
binding  on  conscience,  and  to  violata 
them  would  be  a  mortal  sin;  for  the 
prince  has  no  right  to  annul  a  con- 
tract; it  is  made  freely,  bui  cannot 
be  revoked  without  i^nstice.     If  a 
contract  is  not  subject  to  the  civil 
law,  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  neasen; 
and  although  the  prince  may  he  the 
master  of  the  laws,  the  contracts  he 
makes  with  his  vassals  are  inviolable, 
for  in  making  them  he  is  a  mere  in- 
dividual, and  the  vassal  aeqnines  a 
right  equal  to  his.     A  contract,  in 
fine,  should  be  made  between  equals. 
Hence,  as  the  vassal  cannot  he  un- 
faithM  to  his  lord,  the  latter,  in  lUte 
manner,  is  bound  to  keep  the  piroBuse 
he  has  made  by  solemn  engi^^ement; 
and  indeed,  the  rupture  of  a  pact 
ought  least  of  all  to  be  expected  on 
the  part  of  a  prince.    If  the  word  of 
a  king  is  law,  that  word  given  in  a 
solemn  contract  is  still  more  binding." 
{CathoUc Proclamation, sact.%T.)  '&» 
courtiers  urged  the  monarch  to  mea- 
sures of  coercion  to  reduce  the  Cata- 
ionians to  submission ;  the  Castilian 
army  was  preparing  to  enter  the  prin- 
cipality.   In  this  extremity,  after  ex- 
hausting all  means  of  representation 
and  entreaty,  the  counsellors  thus  ex- 
pressed themselves :   "'  Finally,  men 
who  have  vowed  an  inveterate  hatred 
against  the  Cataionians  have  been  so 
successful  in  their  continual  persua- 
sions, that  the  uprightness  and  equity 
of  your  majesty  have  been  turned 
from  the  means  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
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lity  proposed  by  ns,  and  whieh  skevld 
have  been  admitted;  were  it  oalj  on 
the  grounds  of  experience;  and  to  fill 
up  uie  cup  of  their  inalice,  they  now 
lay  your  majesty  under  an  obligation 
of  oppressing  the  principality  still  fur- 
ther, oy  sending  an  anuy  to  sack  and 
pillage  wherever  the  caprice  of  the 
soldier  may  lead  him;  which  would 
place  this  country  in  a  position  to  say 
(were  it  not  for  the  love  it  has  borne, 
still  bears,  and  ever  will  bear  to  your 
majesty)  that  such  a  breach  of  ^worn 
faith  would  leave  it  ^ee,  a  thing  of 
which  the  province  is  unwilling  to 
think,  afid  prays  Gk>d  to  avert  Never- 
theless, the  principality  knows  from 
experience  mat  these  soldiers  have 
neither  respect  nor  pity  for  any  thing 
or  person,  married  women  and  inno- 
cent virgins,  temples  or  God  HimseK^ 
images  of  i,h.f  Saints  or  the  sacred 
vessels  of  our  churches,  nay,  even  the 
blessed  Sacrament  has  twice  this  year 
been  committed  to  the  flames  by  these 
soldiers.  The  principalis  is,  therefor^^ 
every  where  m  amu  to  (iefendt  in  such 
an  urgeftt  and  irremediajbk  extremity, 
forttme,  life,  hotumr,  libitrlu,  home,  laws, 
and  abov^  all  the  sacred  temples,  the 
sacred  imager,  and  the  holy  JSaerament 
of  the  ciitar  {be  the  swm  far  ever 
praised).  In  swih  a  eas^  the  hofy 
theohyiams  do  not  merely  <*ffirm  that 
resistance  is  kuoftd,  but  sttU  further, 
that  all  persone,  whet^  lay  or  olerictd, 
may  take  %ip  arms  to  avert  the  evil;  that 
both  secular  and  eodesiastieal  property 
may  and  ouyht  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
fsHce ;  that  the  moMons  nufaded  may,  as 
the  ccatse  is  universal,  unite,  eonfedear- 
ate^  and  formjuntas  with  a  vietp  to  pre- 
vent  such  evits."  (§  3«.) 

Such  was  the  lang^uage  ad/diressed 
to  kings,  at  a  time  when  religion  pre- 
doioinated  over  all  things^  The  coun- 
sellors, according  to  the  usage  of  the 
time,  took  care  to  make  marginal 
notes  of  the  sources  of  their  informa- 
tion; and  we  are  not  aware  that  their 
doctrines  have  ever  been  cond^nn^ 
as  heretical  These  doctrines  cannot, 
without  manifest  dishonesty,  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  many  Protest- 
ants and  modem  revolutionists.  A 
cursory  perusal  of  these  writings  will 
enable  any  one  to  discover  how  widely 


they  difier.  By  maintaining  that  it 
is  not  allowable  in  any  case,  in  the 
greatest  extremities,  not  even  when 
the  most  precious  and  sacred  interests 
are  at  stake,  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
civil  power,  the  thrones  of  kings  are 
thought  to  be  strengthened;  for  it  is 
generally  kings  that  are  spoken  of. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
this  doctrine  affects  every  other  su- 
preme power,  under  every  form  of 
government.  Since  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture recommending  obedience  "  to  the 
powers  that  be,"  do  not  allude  to  kiaes 
only,  but  to  all  supreme  powers,  wi^- 
out  exception  or  aistinctioa,  it  followa 
that  resistance  cannot  in  any  case  be 
offered  to  the  president  of  a  r^nblic 
Will  it  be  said  that  the  ftieulties  of  a 
president  are  determined?  Are  not 
the  faculties  of  a  king  also  deter- 
mined 9  Are  there  not,  in  absolute 
governments,  laws  fixing  the  limits  of 
&ese  ^Acuities?  And  is  not  this  the 
distinction  constantly  en^loyed  by 
the  supporters  of  monarchy  to  repel 
the  errors  of  their  adversaries,  who 
confound  monarchy  with  despotism  ? 
"•  But,"  it  will  he  said,  **  the  president 
of  a  republic  is  only  temporary."  And 
what  if  he  were  perpetual  ?  Besides, 
the  faculties  are  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  simple  &ct  of  their 
having  to  hist  a  long  or  short  period. 
If  a  council,  a  man,  a  fiunily,  is  in- 
vested with  a  certain  right,  by  virtue, 
of  a  certain  law;  with  eeuctaxo,  restric- 
tions, but  with  certain  contracts  and 
os/ths;  8«eh  a  cooneil,  such  a  man,  or 
such  a  family  is  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  oath  taken,  whatever  be  the  extent 
of  its  duration,  temporary  or  perpe- 
tual. Such  are  the  principles  of  na- 
tural right;  so  certain  and  simple,, 
that  they  cannot  present  any  difii- 
cul^. 

Tneologiana,  even  those  most  at- 
tached to  the  Sovereign  FontiB^  tea^ 
a  doctrine  which  we  must  notice  here, 
on  account  of  the  analogy  it  bears 
to  the  point  under  discussion.  It  is 
known  that  the  Pope,  when  speaking 
ex  cathedra,  is  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
fallible, but  not  as  a  simple  individual; 
and  that,  in  this  latter  capacity,  he 
might  faU  into  heresy.  In  this  case, 
theologians  are  of  opinion  that  he 
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would  forfeit  his  dignity;  some  main- 
taining that  he  ought  to  be  deposed, 
others  that  his  deposition  is  the  con- 
sequence of  his  having  fallen  firom  the 
faith.  Whichever  of  these  opinions 
be  admitted,  in  this  case  resistance 
would  become  allowable,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  Pope  would  have  shame- 
fully departed  from  the  object  of  his 
institution,  would  have  trampled  on 
the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
which  is  her  dogmas,  and  would  con- 
sequently have  nullilied  the  promises 
and  oaths  of  obedience  made  to  him. 
Spedalieri,  in  adducing  this  argument, 
observes,  that  kings  are  certainly  not 
of  higher  rank  than  Popes, — that 
power  has  been  granted  to  both  in  adi- 
ficationem  non  in  desiructionem;  adding, 
that  if  Sovereign  Pontiffs  authorise 
this  doctrine  with  relation  to  them*^ 
selves,  temporal  sovereigns  cannot  ob- 
ject to  its  application  to  them. 

It  is  strange  that  the  monarchical 
zeal  of  Protestants  and  incredulous  phi- 
losophers imputes  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion as  a  crime,  that  she  has  allowed 
It  to  be  maintained  within  her  bosom, 
that,  in  certain  cases,  the  subject  may 
be  released  from  his  oath  of  allo- 
wance; whilst  other  philosophers  of 
the  same  school  reproach  it  with  hav- 
ing sanctioned  despotism  by  its  detes- 
tmle  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  as  Dr. 
Beattie  expresses  it  The  direct,  in- 
direct, ana  declaratory  powers  of  the 
Popes  have  served  as  an  admirable 
bugbear  to  intimidate  kings;  the  dan- 
gerous principles  of  theological  works 
formed  an  ex:ceUent  pretext  for  raising 
the  cry  of  alarm,  for  representing  Ca- 
tholicism as  a  nest  of  seditious  max- 
ims. The  hour  of  revolutions  was 
struck, — circumstances  were  changed, 
—  fresh  necessities  arose,  and  men 
adapted  their  language  to  the  times. 
The  Catholics,  a  snort  time  ago  sedi- 
tious and  regicidal,  were  then  declared 
abettors  of  despotism,  fulsome  adula- 
tors of  civil jpower.  Recently,  the  Je- 
suits, leagu^  with  the  infernal  policy 
of  Rome,  were  every  where  under- 
mining thrones,  to  establish  on  their 
ruins  the  universal  monarchy  of  the 
Pope;  but  the  secret  of  this  horrid 
plot  was  discovered,  and  fortunately 
so,  for  the  world  was  otherwise  about 


to  experience  a  frightful  catastrophe. 
But  now  that  the  Jesuits  are  expelled, 
and  are  expiating  their  crimes  in  exile, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  prelude  to 
so  many  others,  breaks  out,  and  the 
aspect  of  afiairs  changes  immediately. 
Protestants  and  unbelievers,  the  sup- 
porters of  ancient  discipline,  the  zecdous 
adversaries  of  the  abuses  of  the  Court 
qfJiome,  fully  comprehending  the  new 
situation  of  affairs,  hasten  to  conform 
to  it.  From  that  moment  the  Jesuits, 
the  Catholics,  the  Pope,  are  no  loneer 
seditious  or  tyrannicides,  but  Machi- 
avelian  supporters  of  tyranny,  enemies 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  and  just 
as  a  league  had  been  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope  for 
the  foundation  of  a  imiversal  theo- 
cracy, there  is  now  discovered,  thanks 
to  the  investigations  of  these  eminent 
philosophers,  and  strict  ineorruptMe 
Christians,  an  infamous  pact  between 
the  Pope  and  hings  to  oppress,  enslave, 
and  degrade  the  unfortunate  human 
race. 

The  answer  to  this  enigma  may  be 
thus  briefly  expressed.  So  long  as 
kings  maintain  their  power  and  the 
peaceable  possession  <h  their  thrones, 
so  long  as  Providence  restrains  the 
tempests,  and  the  monarch,  raising 
his  proud  head  towards  heaven,  com- 
mands the  people  with  a  lofty  air,  the 
Catholic  Church  does  not  flatter  him. 
'*  Thou  art  dust,"  says  she  to  him, 
**  and  into  dust  thou  shalt  return; 
power  was  given  thee  not  unto  de- 
struction, but  unto  edification  ;  thy 
faculties  are  great,  but  not  boundless. 
God  is  thy  judge,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  lowest  of  thy  subjects."  The 
Church  is  then  accused  of  insolence; 
and  if  any  theologian  should  venture 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  civil  power, 
to  point  out,  with  generous  freedom, 
the  duties  to  which  this  power  is  sub- 
ject; to  write,  in  a  word,  with  pru- 
dence upon  public  right,  but  with- 
out servility,  the  Catholics  are  then 
declared  seditious.  But  the  tempest 
bursts,  thrones  are  overturned,  revo- 
lution prevails,  spills  the  blood  of  the 
people  in  torrents,  cuts  off  royal  heads, 
and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
Church  says :  **  This  is  no  liberty,  but 
a  succession  of  crimes;  the  fraternity 
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and  equality  which  I  have  tausht, 
were  never  your  orgies  and  gumo- 
tines.**  The  Church  then  becomes  a 
vile  flatterer;  her  words,  her  actions, 
have  indubitably  revealed  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  is  the  surest  anchor 
of  despotism,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  been  polluted 
by  an  infamous  pact.  (33.) 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

POLITIGAI.  80GIBTT  IN  THB  SIXTEENTH 
CBNTUBT. 

We  have  already  seen  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Christian  religion 
with  respect  to  society;  that  is  to  say, 
that  caring  but  little  whether  such  or 
such  political  forms  were  established 
in  a  country,  she  has  ever  addressed 
herself  to  man,  seeking  to  enlighten 
his  understandine  and  to  puriQ^  his 
heart,  fully  confi&nt  that  when  these 
objects  were  attained,  society  would 
naturally  pursue  a  safe  course.  This 
is  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  reproach 
imputed  to  her  of  being  an  enemy  to 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Protestantism  has  certainly  never 
revealed  to  the  world  a  single  dogma 
which  exalts  the  dignity  of  man,  nor 
created  fresh  motives  of  consideration 
and  respect,  or  closer  bonds  of  firater- 
nity.  Tne  Reformation  cannot,  there- 
fore, boast  of  having  given  the  least 
impetus  to  the  progress  of  modem 
nations;  it  cannot,  consequently,  lay 
the  least  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  in  this  respect.  But  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  people  lay  aside 
main  points,  and  set  a  great  value  on 
appearances  ;  and  as  Protestantism 
has  been  supposed  to  accord  much 
better  than  Catholicism  with  those 
institutions  in  which  it  is  usual  to  find 
guarantees  for  a  high  decree  of  liberty ; 
we  must  draw  a  parallel.  Besides,  we 
cannot  omit  it  without  betraying  an 
ignorance  of  the  genius  of  this  age,  and 
authorising  the  suspicion  that  Catho- 
Hcism  cannot  derive  any  advantage 
from  such  a  comparison.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  observe,  that  those  who 
look  upon  Protestantism  as  insepa- 
rable from  public  liberty,  do  not  in 


this  respect  agree  with  M.  Guizot, 
who  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of 
any  want  of  sympathy  for  the  Refor- 
mation. **  In  Germany,'*  says  this 
celebrated  publicist,  '*far  from  de- 
manding political  liberty,  it  has  ac- 
cepted, I  snould  not  like  to  say  poli- 
tical servitude,  but  the  ahsence  of  li- 
berty," {Hist  Giti,  de  la  CiviL  en  Eur, 
le9.  12.) 

I  quote  M.  Guixot,  because  in  Spain 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  translations, 
because  we  Spaniards  have  been  led 
to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  for  us 
is  to  believe  foreigners  on  their  bare 
word;  because  amongst  us,  in  ques- 
tions of  importance,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  authorities; 
and  hence,  a  writer  wno  appears  to 
slight  such  authorities,  exposes  him- 
seS  to  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  an 
ignoramus,  as  one  behind  the  age. 
Besides,  with  a  certain  class  of  writers, 
the  authority  of  M.  Guizot  is  decisive. 
In  fact,  a  multitude  of  publications 
have  appeared  amongst  us  bearing 
the  title  of  "Philosophy  of  History,^ 
whose  authors,  it  is  quite  clear,  have 
used  the  works  of  that  French  writer 
as  their  text-books.  Is  this  asser- 
tion, that  Protestantism  is  the  natural 
bulwark  of  liberty,  true  or  false,  ac- 
curate or  inaccurate?  What  do  his- 
tory and  philosophy  teach  us  on  this 
point?  Has  Protestantism  advanced 
the  popular  cause,  by  contributing  to 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
liberal  forms  of  government?  To  place 
the  question  in  its  true  light,  ana  dis- 
cuss it  thoroughly,  we  must  take  a 
view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is 
incontestable  that  individuals  and  so- 
ciety were  then  making  rapid  progress 
towards  perfection.  We  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  won- 
derful march  of  intellect  at  this  period,^ 
in  the  numerous  measures  of  improve- 
ment effected  at  that  epoch,  and  in  the 
better  organisation  every  where  intror 
duced.  This  organisation  is  doubtless 
still  imperfect;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
such  as  cannot  be  likened  to  that  of 
former  times.  If  we  carefully  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  society  at  that 
epoch,  as  represented  either  in  the 
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writings  or  in  the  events  of  the  time, 
we  shall  observe  a  certain  restless- 
ness, anxiety,  and  fermentation,  which, 
while  they  mdicated  the  existence  of 
vast  wants  not  yet  satisfied,  were 
evidence  also  of  a  tolerably  distinct 
knowledge  of  those  wants.  Far  from 
discovering  in  the  men  of  that  period 
a  contempt  or  forgetfdlness  of  their 
rights  and  dignity,  or  any  discourage- 
ment and  pusillanimity  at  tiie  sight  of 
obstacles,  we  find  them  abounding  in 
foresight  and  ingenuity,  swayed  bv 
lofty  and  sublime  thoughts,  fired  with 
noble  sentiments,  and  animated  with 
intrepid  and  ardent  courage.  The 
progress  of  European  society  at  that 
epoch  was  very  rapid;  tiiree  very  re- 
markable circumstances  contributed 
to  render  it  so:  1.  The  introduction 
of  the  whole  body  of  men  to  the  rank 
of  citizens,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  tne  de- 
^cline  of  feudality;  2.  The  very  nature 
of  civilisation,  m  which  every  thing 
advances  together  and  abreast;  3;  In 
fine,  the  existence  of  a  means  for  in- 
creasmg  its  development  and  rapidity 
— this  means  was  we  art  of  printing. 
To  make  use  of  a  physico-mathema- 
tical  expression,  we  may  say  that  the 
amount  of  motion  must  have  been 
very  considerable,  since  it  was  the 
product  of  the  mass  by  the  rapidity, 
and  that  the  mass,  as  well  as  the  ra- 
pidity, were  then  very  considerable. 

This  powerful  movement,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  good,  is  in  itself  good,  and 
is  productive  of  good,  is,  nowever, 
accompanied  by  inconveniences  and 
perils;  it  raises  flattering  hopes,  but  it 
also  inspires  apprehensions  and  fears. 
The  people  of  Europe  are  an  ancient 

E'eople,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have 
ecome  young  again ;  their  inclina- 
tions, their  wants,  urge  them  to  great 
enterprises;  and  they  enter  upon  them 
with  the  ardour  of  an  impetuous  and 
inexperienced  young  man,  feeling  in 
his  breast  a  great  heart,  and  in  his 
head  the  lively  spark  of  genius.  In 
this  situation,  a  great  problem  pre- 
sents itself  for  solution,  viz.  to  find  the 
most  proper  means  for  directing  so- 
ciety without  impeding  its  progress; 
and  for  conducting  it  by  a  way  free 
from  precipices  to  the  objects  of  its 


aim,  inteHigeuce,  moraUty,  felicity.  A 
slight  glance  at  this  problem  startles 
us  at  its  immense  extent;  so  nume- 
rous are  the  objects  it  embraces,  the 
relations  it  bears,  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset.  Con- 
sidering this  question  attentively,  and 
comparing  it  with  man's  weakness, 
the  mind  is  teady  to  lose  courage  and 
despond.  The  problem,  however,  ex- 
ists, not  as  a  scientific  speculation, 
but  as  a  real  and  urgent  necessity. 
In  such  a  case,  society  is  like  indivi- 
duals; it.  attempts,  essays,  and  makes 
efforts  to  get  clear  of  the  difiiculty  as 
well  as  possible. 

Man's  civU  state  improves  daily; 
but  to  maintain  this  improvement,  and 
to  perfect  it,  requires  a  means:  and 
diis  is  the  problem  of  political  forms. 
What  ought  these  forms  to  be?  And, 
aboVe  all,  what  elements  can  we  make 
use  of?  What  is  the  respective  fbroe 
of  these  elements?  What  are  their 
tendencies,  their  relations,  their  affi- 
nities? How  shall  they  be  combined? 
Monarchy^  Aristocracy,  Democracy — 
these  tiiree  powers  present  themselves 
at  the  same  time  to  dispute  for  the 
direction  and  government  of  society. 
They  are  certainly  not  equal,  either 
in  force,  means  of  action,  or  in  prac- 
tical intelligence ;  but  they  all  com- 
mand our  respect,  they  have  aQ  pre- 
tensions to  a  preponderance  more  or 
less  decisive,  and  none  of  them  are 
without  the  probability  of  obtaining 
it.  This  simultaneous  concurrence 
of  pretensions,  this  rivalshqy  of  three 
powers  so  difi^Brent  in  their  nature  and 
aim,  foUns  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  epoch.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
in  a  great  measure  the  key  to  the 
principal  events;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
various  aspects  presented  by  this  fea- 
ture, it  may  be  signalised  as  a  general 
fact  among  all  the  civilised  portion  of 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our 
examination  of  this  subject,  the  mere 
indication  of  such  a  fact  suggests  the 
reflection,  that  it  must  be  very  incor- 
rect to  say  that  Catholicism  has  tep- 
dencies  opposed  to  the  true  liberty  of 
the  people;  for  we  see  that  European 
civilisation,  which,  duriiig  so  many 
•ages,  was  under  the  influence  ana 
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guardianship  of  this  religion,  did  not 
then  present  one  single  principle  of 
gOTemment  exclusively  predominat- 
ing. Survey  ^e  whole  of  Europe  at 
this  period,  and  you  will  not  find  one 
coontry  in  whnm  the  same  fiust  did 
not  exist.  In  Spain,  France,  England, 
Germany,  under  the  names  of  Cortes, 
States-General,  ParHaments,  or  Diets ; 
the  same  thing  every  where,  with  the 
simple  modifications  wliioh  necessa- 
rily result  from  cireumstfmces  adapted 
to  ea<$h  people.  What  is  very  remark- 
able ih  this  case  is,  that  if  there  be  a 
single  exception,  it  is  in  flsivour  of  li- 
berty; and,  strange  to  say,  it  exists 
preeisely  in  Italy,  where  the  influence 
of  the  Popes  is  immediately  felt.  The 
names  or  the  Bepublics  of  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Sienna,  Florence,  Venice,  are 
familiar  to  ail.  It  is  well  known  that 
Italy  is  the  oountry  in  which  popu*^ 
lar  forms  at  that  {Period  gained  most 
ground,  and  in  which  they  were  put 
in  practice,  whilst  in  other  countries 
they  hsfcd  already  abandoned  the  field. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Italian 
Republics  were  a  model  worthy  of 
being  imitated  by  the  other  nations 
of  Enropie.  I  anl  well  aware  that  these 
forms  of  ^vemtnent  were  attended 
with  gprave  inconveniences;  but  sinOe 
so  much  is  said  of  spirit  and  tenden- 
cieSy  since  the  Catholic  Church  Is  re- 
proached With  her  affinity  to  despot>- 
ism,  and  the  Popes  with  a  taste  for 
oppression,  it  is  well  to  adduce  those 
facts  which  may  serve  to  throW  some 
doubt  upon  certain  authoritative  as- 
sertions, adduced  as  so  niany  philoso- 
phico-historical  dogmas.  If  Italy  pre- 
served her  independence  in  spite  of 
the  eflftrtts  of  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many to  wrest  it  from  her,  she  owed 
it  in  a  great  part  to  the  firmness  and 
energy  of  the  Popes. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fbUy  the 
relations  which  Ca^olicism  bears  to 
political  institutions,  in  order  to  as- 
certain what  degree  of  affinity  it  bears 
to  such  and  such  forms,  and  to  form 
•a  correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testantism in  this  respect  over  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  we  must  examine 
carefully  and  in  detail  each  of  the  ele- 
ments claiming  preponderance.  When 
we  examine  them  afterwards  in  their 


relations  with  each  other,  we  shall 
ascertain,  as  fkr  as  possible,  where 
the  truth  lies  in  this  shapeless  mass. 
Every  one  of  these  three  may  be  con* 
sidered  in  two  ways :  1.  Accoikling  to 
the  ideas  formed  of  them  at  the  pe- 
riod we  are  speaking  of;  2.  According 
to  the  interests  these  elements  repre- 
sent, and  the  part  they  play  in  society. 
We  mnst  lay  particular  stress  upon 
this  distinction,  without  which  We 
should  expose  ourselves  to  the  com- 
mission of  serious  errors.  In  fact,  the 
ideas  which  were  entertained  upon 
sneh  or  such  principles  of  government 
did  not  coincide  with  the  mterest  re- 
presented by  this  same  element,  and 
with  the  part  it  acted  in  society;  and 
although  it  is  clear  that  these  two 
things  miist  have  had  very  close  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  and  could  not 
be  disengaged  from  a  real  and  reci- 
procal influence,  yet  it  is  most  certain 
that  they  difier  considerably,  and  that 
this  dimrence,  the  source  of  very  va>- 
rious  Oonsiderations,  shows  the  sub- 
ject in  points  of  view  quite  dissimilar. 


o.^ 


CHAPTER  L  Vin. 

MONABCHY  IN  THE  SIXTBBNTH 
•       CBNIURT. 

Thb  idea  of  monarchy  has  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  bosom  of  European  soci- 
ety^  even  at  the  time  when  the  teast 
use  was  itiade  of  it;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  the  time  when  its 
energy  was  taken  away,  and  it  was 
destroyed  in  practice^  it  still  retained 
its  force  in  theory.  We  cannot  say 
that  our  ancestors  had  any  very  fixed 
notions  upon  the  nature  of  the  object 
represented  by  this  idea;  nor  can  we 
wonder  at  it,  siitce  the  continual  va- 
riations and  modifications  Which  they 
witnessed  must  have  prevented  them 
from  forming  any  very  correct  know- 
ledge of  it.  Nevertheless,  if  we  pe- 
ruse the  codes  in  places  where  mon- 
archy is  treated  of,  and  if  we  consult 
the  writings  which  have  been  pre- 
served upon  this  matter,  we  shall  find 
that  their  ideas  on  this  point  were 
more  fixed  than  might  have  been  im- 
agined.   By  studying  the  manner  of 
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thinking  of  this  period,  we  find  that 
men  in  general  were  almost  destitute 
of  analytical  knowledge,  being  more 
erudite  than  philosophical;  so  much 
so,  that  thev  scarcely  ventured  to  ex- 
press an  idea  without  supporting  it 
upon  a  multitude  of  authorities.  This 
taste  for  erudition,  which  is  visible  at 
the  first  glance  into  their  writings — 
a  mere  tissue  of  quotations  —  and 
firhich  must  have  been  very  natural, 
since  it  was  so  general  and  lasting, 
had  very  advantageous  results;  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  uniting  of 
ancient  with  modem  society,  by  the 
preservation  of  a  great  number  of  re- 
cords and  memorials,  which  had  it  not 
been  for  this  public  taste  must  have 
heen  destroy^  and  by  exhuming 
from  the  dust  the  remains  of  antiquity 
About  to  perish.  But,  on  the  other 
liand,  it  produced  many  evils ;  amongst 
others,  a  sort  of  stifling  of  thought, 
which  could  no  longer  mdulge  in  its 
own  inspirations,  afihough  they  may 
htLve  been  more  happy  man  tne  an- 
jBient  ones  on  some  points. 

However  it  may  be,  such  is  the  fact : 
on  examining  it  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion,  we  find  that  mon- 
archy was  represented  at  that  time 
as  one  single  picture,  in  which  there 
appeared  at  the  same  tin^  the  kings 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Boman  emperors, 
•whose  features  had  been  corrected  by 
the  hand  of  Christianity.  That  is  to 
«iy,  the  principles  of  monarchy  were 
isomposed  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
and  the  Boman  codes.  Seek  every 
where  the  idea  of  emperor,  king,  or 
prince,  you  will  always  find  the  same 
thing,  whether  you  look  for  the  origin 
of  power,  its  extent,  its  exercise,  or 
its  object.  But  what  ideas  were  en- 
tertained of  monarchy?  what  was  the 
acceptation  of  this  word?  Taken  in 
a  general  sense,  abstractedly  from  the 
various  modifications  which  a  variety 
of  circumstances  gave  to  its  signifi- 
cation, it  meant  the  supreme  command 
over  society,  vested  in  the  fuinds  of  one 
man,  who  was  to  exercise  it  according 
to  reason  and  justice.  This  was  the 
leading  idea,  the  only  one  fixed,  as  a 
sort  of  pole,  round  which  all  other 
questions  revolved.  Lid  the  mon- 
arch possess  in  himself  the  faculty  of 


making  laws  without  consulting  ge* 
neral  assemblies,  which,  under  mffer- 
ent  names,  represented  the  different 
classes  of  the  kingdom?  From  the 
moment  that  we  propose  this  ques- 
tion, we  come  upon  new  ground.  We 
have  descended  from  theory^  to  prac^ 
tice;  we  have  brought  our  ideas  into 
contact  with  the  object  to  which  they 
are  to  applied.  From  that  moment, 
we  must  allow,  every  thing  vacillates 
and  becomes  obscure;  a  thousand  in- 
coherent, strange,  and  contradictory 
facts  pass  before  our  eyes;  the  parch- 
ments upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
rights,  lioerties,  and  laws  of  the  peo- 
ple, give  rise  to  a  variety  of  interpre- 
tations, which  multiply  doubts  and 
increase  difficulties.  We  see,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  relations  of  the 
monarch  with  the  subject,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  mode  in  which 
government  should  be  exercised,  was 
not  very  well  defined.  The  confusion 
firom  which  society  was  emerging  was 
still  felt,  and  was  inevitable  in  an  ag- 
gregation of  heterogeneous  bodies,  in 
a  combination  of  rival  and  hostile 
elements;  that  is,  we  discover  an  em- 
bryo, and  consequently  it  is  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  find  regular  and  well- 
defined  forms. 

Did  this  idea  of  monarchy  contain 
any  thing  of  despotism,  any  thing  that 
subjected  one  man  to  the  dominion 
of  another  by  setting  aside  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  reason  and  justice?  No; 
from  the  moment  that  we  touch  upon 
this  point  we  discover  a  new  horizon, 
clear  and  transparent,  upon  which 
objects  present  tnemselves  distinctly, 
without  a  shade  of  dimness  o^  ob- 
scurity. The  answer  of  all  writers  is 
decisive^  Bule  ought  to  be  conform- 
able to  reason  and  justice;  if  it  is  not, 
it  la  mere  tyranny.  So  that  the  prinr 
ciple  maintained  by  M.  Guizot,  in  his 
Discours  sur  la  U4mocratie  niodeme, 
and  in  his  History  of  Civilisation  in 
Europe,  viz.  that  the  will  alone  does 
not  constitute  a  right;  that  laws,  to 
be  laws,  should  accord  with  those  of 
eternal  reason,  the  only  source  of  idl 
legitimate  power; — that  this  princi- 
ple, I  say,  which  we  might  imagine 
to  be  newly  applied  to  society,  is  as 
ancient  as  the  world.   Acknowledged 
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by  ancient  philosophers,  developed, 
inculcated,  and  appued  by  Christian- 
ity, we  find  it  in  every  page  of  jurists 
and  theologians. 

But  we  know  what  this  principle 
was  worth  in  the  monarchies  of  anti- 
quity, and  also  in  our  own  days  in 
countries  where  Christianity  has  not 
yet  been  established.  Who,  in  such 
countries,  presumes  continually  to  re- 
mind kings  of  their  obligation  to  be 
just?  Observe,  on  the  contrary,  what 
IS  the  case  amon?  Christians:  the 
words  *  reason*  and  *  justice'  are  con- 
stantly in  the  mouth  of  the  subject, 
because  he  knows  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  treat  him  unreasonably 
or  unjustly;  and  this  he  knows,  be- 
cause Christianity  has  impressed  him 
with  a  profound  idea  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, because  it  has  accustomed  him 
to  look  upon  reason  and  justice  not 
as  vain  words,  but  as  eternal  charac- 
ters engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  by 
the  hand  of  Grod,  perpetually  remind- 
ing man  that,  although  he  is  a  frail 
creature,  subject  to  error  and  to  weak- 
ness, he  is  nevertheless  stamped  with 
the  image  of  eternal  truth  and  of  im- 
mutable justice.  If  any  one  should 
question  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
advanced,  it  will  suffice  to  convince 
him,  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous 
texts  previously  cited  in  this  work, 
and  in  which  the  most  eminent  Ca- 
tholic writers  bear  testimony  to  their 
manner  of  thinking  on  the  origin  and 
faculties  of  civil  power. 

So  much  for  ideas;  as  for  facts, 
they  vary  a^Mordmg  to  times  and 
countries.  During  me  incursions  of 
the  barbarians,  and  so  long  as  the 
feudal  system  prevailed,  monarchy 
remained  much  beneath  its  typical 
idea;  but  during  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century  matters  assumed  a 
different  aspect.  In  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  powerfril  mon- 
ard^s  were  reigning,  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  fame  of  their  names; 
in  their  presence  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy bowed  with  humiuty;  or  if 
by  chance  they  ventured  to  raise 
their  heads,  it  was  only  to  suffer  still 
greater  degradation.  The  throne,  it 
is  true,  had  not  yet  attained  that 
ascendency  of  power  and  importance 


which  it  acquired  in  the  followii^ 
century;  but  its  destiny  was  irrevoc- 
ably fixed — power  and  glory  awaited 
it.  Aristocracy  and  democracy  might 
have  laboured  to  take  part  in  future 
events;  but  it  would  have  been  labour 
in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  appro- 
priate them.  A  fixed  and  powerful 
centre  was  essential  to  European  so- 
ciety, and  monarchy  completely  satis- 
fied this  imperative  necessity.  The 
people  understood  and  felt  it;  hence 
we  find  them  eagerly  grasping  at  this 
saving  prineiple,  and  placing  them- 
selves under  the  safeguard  of  the 
throne* 

The  quesfcion  was  not,  therefore, 
whether  or  not  the  throne  ought  to 
exist,  or  whether  it  ought  to  prepon- 
derate over  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy; these  two  questions  had  been 
already  resolved.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  its 
existence  and  preponderance  were 
already  necessary.  The  question  to 
be  resolved  was,  whether  the  throne 
ought  so  decisively  to  prevail,  that 
the  two  elements,  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy should  be  erased  from  the 
political  world;  whether  the  combina- 
tion which  had  hitherto  existed  was 
still  to  exist;  or  whether  these  two 
elements  should  disappear,  and  mon- 
archical poVer  become  absolute.  The 
Church  resisted  royal  power  when  it 
attempted  to  lay  hands  upon  sacred 
things ;  but  her  zeal  never  carried 
her  so  far  as  to  depreciate,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  an  authority  wmch 
was  so  essential  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  besides  continually  giving^ 
to  the  power  of  kings  a  more  solid 
basis,  by  her  doctrines  favourable  to 
all  legitimate  authority,  she  endea- 
voured to  give  them  a  stiU  more  sa- 
cred character  by  the  august  cere- 
monies displayed  at  their  coronations. 
The  Church  nas  been  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  anarchical  tendencies,  for 
having  energetically  struggled  against 
the  pretensions  of  sovereigns ;  by 
some,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  been 
reproached  with  favouring  despotism, 
because  she  preached  to  the  people 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laivful 
authorities.  If  I  mistake  not,  these 
accusations,  so  opposite  to  each  otheri 
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proTe  that  the  Cliurch  has  neither 
oeen  adulatory  nor  anarchical;  she 
has  maintained  the  balance  eren,  by 
telling  the  truth  both  to  kings  a,nd 
their  subjects. 

Let  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  seek, 
on  aU  sides,  historical  £Eu;ts,  proTing 
that  the  Popes  have  attempted  to  de- 
stroy civil  monarchy  by  confiscating 
it  to  their  own  profit.  But  let  us 
bear  in  mind  what  the  Protestant 
Miiller  says,  that  the  Father  of  the 
£uthful  was,  during  the  barbarous 
ages,  a  tutor  sent  by  God  to  the  Eu- 
ropean nations;  and  let  us  not  be  as- 
tonished to  find  that  differences  have 
sometimes  occurred  between  him  and 
his  pupils.  To  discover  the  inten- 
tion which  dictated  these  reproaches 
against  the  Court  of  Borne  relative  to 
monarchy,  we  need  only  reflect  upon 
the  following  question.  All  writers 
consider  as  a  great  benefit  the  crea- 
tion of  a  strong  central  authority,  and 
yet  circumscribed  within  just  limits, 
that  it  may  not  abuse  its  power;  they 
laud  to  the  skies  every  thing  tending, 
directly  or  indirectly,  among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  to  establish  such 
an  authority.  W  ny,  then,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  Popes,  do  they 
attribute  to  a  pretended  taste  for  des- 
potism the  support  which  they  give 
to  royal  authority,  whilst  they  stig- 
matise as  anarchical  usurpation  their 
efforts  to  restrain,  upon  certainpoints, 
the  faculties  of  sovereigns?  Tne  an- 
swer is  not  difficult.  (34.) 


CHAPTER  LDL 

THE  ABISTOCBACT  OF  THB  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  aristocracy,  as  including  the  pri- 
vileged portion  of  society,  compre- 
faenaed  two  classes  very  distinct  in 
their  origin  and  nature,  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy.  Both  abounded  in 
power  and  riches;  both  were  placed 
far  above  the  people,  and  were  im- 
portant wheels  in  the  political  ma- 
chine. There  was,  however,  this  re- 
markable difference  between  them, 
that  the  principal  basis  of  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  clergy  was  reli- 


gious ideas — ideas  which  circulated 
throughout  society,  which  animated 
it,  gave  it  life^  and  consequently  in- 
sured for  a  long  time  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  ecclesiastical  power; 
whilst  the  grandeur  and  influence  of 
the  nobles  rested  solely  upon  a  £act 
necessarily  transient,  viz.  the  social 
oi^anisation  of  the  epoch — an  oi^n- 
isation  which  was  becoming  rapidly, 
modified,  since  the  people  were  then 
struggle  to  liberate  themselves  from 
the  bonds  of  feudalism.  I  do  not 
mean,  that  the  nobles  did  not  possess 
legitimate  rights  to  the  power  and 
influence  which  they  exercised;  but 
merely  that  the  principal  jportion  of 
these  rights,  even  supposing  them 
founded  upon  the  most  just  laws  and 
titles,  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  of  the  great  conservative 
principles  of  society — ^those  principles 
which  invest  with  an  immense  force 
and  ascendency  the  person  or  class 
which  in  any  way  represents  tiiem. 
But  we  touch  here  upon  a  subject 
little  investigated,  and  upon  the  ex- 
planation of  which  depends  t^e  oqm- 
p'ehension  of  great  social  facts.  It 
IS  well,  therefore,  to  develop  it  fully, 
and  to  examine  it  attentively. 

Of  what  was  monarchy  the  repre- 
sentative? Of  a  principle  eminently 
conservative  of  society — a  principle 
which  has  withstood  all  the  attacks 
of  theories  and  revolutions,  and  to 
which  have  been  attached,  as  tbQ 
only  anchor  of  safety,  those  yexy  n«r 
tions  in  the  bosom  of  which  demo- 
cratical  ideas  were  diffused,  and  in 
which  liberal  institutions  originated. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  why  mon- 
archy, even  in  its  most  calamitous 
times,  triumphed  over  its  disasters. 
Feudal  pride,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  times,  with  the  agitation  of 
rising  democracy,  united  to  oppress 
it ;  scarcely  was  its  power  dutin- 
guishable  amid  the  troubled  waves  of 
society,  like  the  broken  mast  of  a 
shipwrecked  vesseL  But,  even  at  this 
time,  we  find  the  ideas  of  force  and 
power  bound  to  those  of  monarchy. 
Begad  dignity  was  trampled  under  foot 
and  outraged  in  varions  wa;fs,  but 
still  held  saered  and  recogi^ised  as 
inviolable.    Theory  was  not  in  ac- 
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cordaace  with  ziractice;  the  idea  was 
more  forcible  tkan  the  faet  which  it 
expressed:  but  we  need  not  be  asto- 
ni^ed-at  this  phenomenon,  since  such 
is  always  the  character  of  ideas  pro- 
ducing great  changes.  They  are  at 
first  merely  yisible  in  society;  they 
spread,  take  root,  and  penetrate  into 
all  XDstitatlons ;  time  continues  to  pre- 
pare the  way;  and  if  the  idea  is  just 
and  moral,  if  it  point  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  want,  the  moment  at  length 
comes  in  which  &cts  give  way,  the 
idea  triumphs,  and  ben£  and  humbles 
all  before  it.  This  was  the  case,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  regard  to 
monarchy ;  under  one  form  or  another, 
with  greater  or  less  modifications,  it 
was  then  essential  to  the  people,  as  it 
is  still;  Mid  for  this  reason  it  natu- 
rally prevailed  over  all  its  adversaries, 
and  survived  all  accidents. 

With  respect  to  the  clei^,  we  need 
not  attempt  to  show  that  they  were  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple—a real  social  necessity  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  when  taken 
in  its  general  sense;  and  a  real  social 
necessity  for  the  nations  of  Eurqpe, 
when  taken  in  its  Christian  sense. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  no- 
bOity  could  not  be  compared  either  to 
monarchy  or  to  the  clergy,  since  they 
were  destitute  of  the  high  principles 
represented  by  each  of  these  bodies. 
Extensive  privileges,  and  the  ancient 
possession  of  great  estates,  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  time;  glorious  traditions  of  mili- 
tary feats,  pompous  names,  titles,  and 
escutcheons  of  illustrious  ancestors; 
— such  were  the  insignia  of  the  lay 
aristocracy.  But  nouing  of  all  this 
had  any  direct  and  essential  relation 
with  the  great  wants  of  society.  The 
nobility  depended  upon  a  particular  or- 
ganisation, necessarily  transient;  they 
were  too  nearly  allied  to  a  law  purely 
positive  and  human,  to  be  able  to 
reckon  upon  a  long  duration,  or  to 
flatter  themselves  with  success  in  all 
their  pretensions  and  exigencies.  It 
will  be  objected,  perhaps,  diat  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  the  people  is 
an  essential  necessity,  acknowledged 
by  all  publicists,  and  founded  upon 


the  vary  nature  of  things.  In  fact, 
we  have  seen  that  in  nations  from 
which  the  ancient  aristocracy  has  dis- 
appeared, a  new  one  has  been  formed, 
either  by  the  course  of  events,  or  by 
the  action  of  governments.  But  this 
objection  is  not  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion in  the  point  of  view  under  which 
I  consider  it  I  do  not  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  intermediate  class ;  I 
merely  a£|rm  that  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity, such  as  it  was,  did  not  contain 
elements  to  insure  fits  duration,  since 
it  was  liable  to  be  replaced  by  another, 
as  it  has  been  in  effect.  The  classes 
of  the  laity  acquire  their  political  and 
social  importance  from  a  superiority 
of  intellect  and  force ;  this  superiority 
no  longer  existing  in  the  nobility,  its 
fall  was  inevitable.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  throne 
and  the  people  daily  acquired  a  greater 
ascendency;  the  former  became  the 
centre  c^all  social  forces,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  being  constantly  enriched  by 
industry  and  commerce.  With  regard 
to  learning,  the  discovery  of  printing, 
as  it  became  general,  prevented  it 
from  being  henceforth  the  exclusive 
patrimony  of  any  particular  class. 

It  was  evident,  Uierefore,  that  the 
nobility  perceived,  at  this  epoch,  their 
ancient  power  escaping,  and  possessed 
no  other  means  of  preserving  a  part 
of  it  than  to  struggle  to  preserve  the 
titles  which  it  had  given  them.  Un- 
fortunately for  them,  their  wealth  was 
daily  decreasin]s;,  not  only  from  the 
dilapidations  occasioned  by  luxury, 
but  also  from  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  non-territorial  riches;  the 
profound  changes  wrought  in  the 
value  of  every  wing  by  means  of  the 
re-organisation  of  society  and  the 
discovery  of  America  caused  immov- 
able property  to  lose  much  of  its  im- 
portance. If  the  force  of  landed  pro- 
perty was  gradually  diminishing,  the 
rights  of  jurisdiction  were  marching 
still  more  rapidly  towards  their  ruin. 
On  one  hand,  these  rights  were  op- 
posed by  the  power  of  kings,  and,  on 
the  other,  by  municipalities  and  other 
centres  of  action  possessed  by  the  po- 
pular element;  so  that^  in  spite  of  the 
most  profound  respect  for  acquired 
rights,  and  merely  by  allowing  things 
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to  take  their  ordinary  course,  the  an- 
cient nobility  was  inevitably  sunk  to 
that  point  of  depression  in  which  it 
now  exists.  This  could  not  happen 
to  the  clergy.  Despoiled  of  their 
wealth,  entirely  or  partially  depriyed 
of  their  privileges,  there  still  remained 
for  them  the  ministry  of  religion.  No 
one  could  exercise  this  ministry  with- 
out them;  which  was  sufficient  to  in- 
sure them  great  influence  in  spite  of 
all  commotions  and  changes. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ON  DEMOCSACT  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURT. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Enrox)e 
during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
sixteenth,  that  it  appears  difficult  to 
find  for  democracy  a  well-defined 
place  in  political  theories.  Stifled  by 
the  ei^taDlished  powers,  deprived  as 
yet  of  the  resources  which,  in  time, 
gave  it  the  ascendency,  it  was  natural 
it  should  be  almost  unobserved  by  po- 
liticians. It  was  in  reality  very  feeble ; 
and  it  was  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  reality 
over  ideas,  theorists  should  regard 
the  people  merely  as  an  a^ect  por- 
tion of  society,  unworthy  of  honours 
or  happiness,  and  fit  only  to  labour 
and  to  serve.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark,  that  ideas, from  that  time 
took  a  new  direction;  it  may  even  be 
affirmed  that  they  were  infinitely  more 
elevated  and  more  generous  than  the 
facts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment that  Christianity  had  ope- 
rated amongst  men — one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  testimonies  in  favour 
of  that  profound  sentiment  of  reason 
and  justice  which  it  had  deposited  in 
the  heart  of  society.  Now  these  ele- 
ments were  not  to  be  stifled  by  events 
the  most  unfavourable,  nor  by  the 
rudest  shocks;  for  they  were  sup- 
ported upon  the  very  dogmas  of  reU- 
gion,  which  still  remain  firm,  in  spite 
of  all  commotion,  as  an  immovable 
axis  remains  fixed  in  the  midst  of 
broken  machinery. 
In  perusing  the  writings  of  this 


epoch,  we  find  established, 'as  an  in- 
dubitable ^Eict,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  the  administration  of  justice:  they 
were  not  to  be  irritated  by  any  vexa- 
tious regulations;  the  puolic  imposts 
were  to  be  equally  divided;  no  one 
was  to  be  forced  to  do  any  thing  con- 
^ary  to  reason  or  the  well-being  of 
society:  that  is  to  say,  these  writers 
acknowledged  and  estaolished  all  those 
principles  upon  which  were  to  be  based 
the  laws  and  customs  destined  one 
day  to  produce  civil  liberty.  This  is 
so  true,  that,  in  proportion  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  these  princi- 
ples were  rapidly  and  extensively  de- 
veloped; vast  and  numerous  applica- 
tions were  immediately  made  of  them; 
and  civil  liberty  took  such  deep  root 
among  the  people  of  modem  Europe, 
that  it  has  never  been  erased  from 
their  bosoms,  and  we  see  it  preserved 
in  forms  of  absolute  government,  as 
well  as  in  the  mixed  forms. 

To  complete  my  demonstration,  that 
the  ideas  m  favour  of  the  people  pro- 
ceeded from  Christianity,  I  will  ad- 
duce a  reason  which  appears  to  me 
decisive.  The  philosophy  adopted  by 
the  schools  of  tnat  period  was  that  of 
Aristotle.  Aristotle's  authority  was 
of  great  weight;  he  was  called  by  an 
autonomasia,  the  Philosopher;  a  good 
commentary  of  his  works  was  con- 
sidered the  highest  point  to  be  at- 
tained in  these  matters.  And  yet,  so 
far  as  the  relations  of  society  were 
concerned,  the  doctrines  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite  were  not  adopted;  Christian 
writers  took  a  higher  and  more  gene- 
rous view  of  mankind.  Aristotle's 
degrading  doctrines  upon  man  bom 
to  servitude,  destined  to  this  end  even 
by  nature,  anterior  to  all  legislation; 
his  horrible  doctrines  upon  infanti- 
cide; his  theories,  which  at  one  blow 
deprived  all  those  who  professed  the 
mechanical  arts  of  the  title  of  citizen; 
in  a  word,  these  monstrous  systems, 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  un- 
consciously learned  Irom  the  society 
which  surrounded  them,  were  utterly 
rejected  by  Christian  philosophers. 
The  man  who  had  just  perused  Aris- 
totle's work  on  Politics  took  up  his 
Bible,  or  the  works  of  the  Fathers: 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  great^ 
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but  that  of  the  Church  was  still 
CTeater;  the  works  of  the  pagan  phi- 
losopher must  be  iuterpreted  piously, 
or  abandoned  ;  in  either  case  the 
rights  of  humanity  were  sayed;  and 
this  was  an  effect  of  the  preponderat- 
ing force  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  system  of  castes  most  forcibly 
contributes  to  arrest  the  development 
of  the  popular  element,  by  condemn- 
ing the  majority  of  the  people  of  a 
country  to  a  state  of  perpetual  ab- 
jection and  slavery.    In  this  83rstem, 
honours,   riches,  and  command  are 
confined  and  transferred  from  father 
to  son;  a  barrier  separates  men  from 
each  other,  and  ends  in  causing  the 
most  powerful  to  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  a  superior  class  of  beings. 
The  Church  has  ever  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  so  &tal  a  system,  and 
to  apply  the  word  caste  to  the  clergy 
would    betray  an  ignorance    of   its 
meaning.    Cm  this  subject  M.  Guizot 
has  done  ample  justice  to  the  cause 
of  truth*  He  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  in  his  fifth  lecture 
of  his  Iiiatoire  g^nirale  de  la  Civilisa- 
tion en  Europe :  **  With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  formation  and  transmission 
of  power  in  the  Church,  there  is  a 
word,"  says  he,  *'  much  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Christian  clergy,  and  which 
I  am  under  the  obligation  of  discard- 
ing; it  is  the  word  caste.    The  body 
of  ecclesiastical  magistrates  has  often 
been  called  a  caste.    This  expression 
is  not  correct ;  the  idea  of  heirship  is 
inherent  in  that  of  cetste.  Travel  over 
the  world;  take  all  those  countries  in 
which  the  system  of  castes  exists,  in 
India,  in  Egypt,  you  will  find  every 
where  the  caste  essentially  heredi- 
tary ;  it  is  the  transmission  of  the 
same  situation,  of  the  same  power, 
from  father  to  son.    Where  heirship 
does  not  exist,  there  is  no  caste,  there 
is  a  corporation;  the  spirit  of  corpor- 
ate bodies  has  its  inconveniences,  but 
it  is  very  difiterent  from  that  of  castes. 
The  word  caste  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  Christian  Church.     The  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  has  prevented  them  from 
becoming  a  caste.    You  perceive  al- 
ready the  consequences  of  this  differ- 
ence.    A  system  of  ca^ste,  and  the 
existence  of  hereditary  successicm,  in- 


evitably involve  the  idea  of  privileees. 
The  very  definition  of  a  caste  implies 
privileges.  When  the  same  functions, 
the  same  powers,  become  hereditary 
in  the  same  families,  it  is  evident  that 
privileges  follow,  and  that  no  one  can 
acquire  such  functions  and  powers 
unless  he  is  borq,  to  them.  This,  in 
fact,  is  what  has  taken  place  :  wher- 
ever religious  government  has  fallen 
into  the  nands  of  a  caste,  it  has  be- 
come a  privilege ;  no  one  has  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  it  but  the  members  of 
families  belonging  to  the  caste.  No- 
thing of  this  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
Christian  Church;  on  the  contrary, 
she  has  ever  maintained  the  equal 
admissibility  of  all  men,  whatever 
their  origin,  to  aU  her  functions,  to 
all  her  mgnities.  The  ecclesiastical 
state,  particularly  from  the  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  century,  was  opep  to  alL 
The  Church  was  recruited  from  all 
ranks,  from  the  inferior  as  well  as 
from  the  superior, — more  commonly 
even  from  tne  inferior.  All  around 
her  fell  under  the  rule  of  privilege; 
she  alone  maintained  the  principle  of 
equality,  of  competition ;  she  alone 
called  all  legitimate  superiors  to  the 
possession  of  power.  This  is  the  first 
grand  result  naturally  produced  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  corporation^ 
and  not  a  caste.'* 

This  splendid  passage  of  the  French 
writer  completely  vindicates  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  from  the  reproach  of 
exclusiveness  with  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  stain  her;  it  presents  to 
me  also  the,  opportunity  of  making 
some  reflections  upon  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Catholicism  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  civilisation  in  favour  of 
the  plebeian  classes.  We  are  not  ig- 
norant of  the  numerous  declamations 
against  religious  celibacy  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  mouths  of  the 
pretended  defenders  of  the  rights  oi 
humanity;  but  is  it  not  strange  that 
they  forget,  as  M.  Guiaot  justly  ob- 
serves, £at  celibacy  is  exactly  what 
has  prevented  the  Christian  clergy 
from  becoming  a  caste?  Let  us  ex- 
amine, in  fact,  what  would  have  been 
the  case  on  the  contrary  supposition. 
At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  the 
ascendency  of  religious  power  was 
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unlimited,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Chureh  oonaiderabls;  Ihat  is  to  »ay, 
she  possessed  everj  thing  neoessaiy 
for  finabling  a  oaste  to  estaMish  its 
preponderance  and  stability.  What 
farther  was  needful,  therefore  ?  Here- 
ditary succession,  nothing  more;  and 
this  would  have  been  established  by 
the  marriage  of  ih»  deigy.  What  I 
here  affirm  is  no  vain  conjecture,  it 
is  a  positive  fact,  which  I  can  rend» 
evid^t  by  bringing  forward  histcHri- 
cal  |»roof.  From  certain  remarkable 
regulations  in  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion, we  learn  that  it  required  au  the 
enei^  of  pontifical  authority  to  pre- 
vent this  succession  from  being  intro- 
duced. Every  thing,  in  fine,  tended 
to  such  an  end ;  and  if  the  Church 
preserved  herself  from  such  a  calam- 
ity, it  was  owing  to  the  horror  which 
she  always  entertained  of  this  fatal 
custom.  Uesid  the  1 7th  chi^ter  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Decretals  of  Ore- 
gory  IX.;  the  pontifical  regulations 
therein  contained  prove  that  the  evil 
here  spoken  of  presented  alarming 
Symptoms.  The  JPope  makes  use  of 
the  strongest  terms  possible  to  be 
found:  **Ad  enormitaiem  istam  eradi- 
eandam^'*  "observato  Apostolici  re- 
scripti  decreta  qvod  arwceesswMm  in 
jEcelma  Dei  hereditariam  detestatur" 
**Ad  extirpandas  auccessUmes  a  Sanctis 
Dei  Eeolisiis  studio  totius  soOidtudinis 
dabtntnu  iniendere."  **  Quia  igitur  in 
EccLesia  suecessiones,  et  in  prselaturis 
et  dignitatibus  eeclesiasticis  statutis 
eanonicis  danmantntr,^*  These  expre&* 
sions;  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
clearly  show  that  the  danger  was  al- 
ready considered  serious,  and  justify 
the  prudenee  of  the  Holy  See  in  re- 
serving to  itself  the  exclusive  right 
of  granting  dispensations  on  3m 
point. 

It  required  the  continual  vigilance 
of  the  pontifical  authority  to  prevent 
this  abuse  from  making  daily  pro- 
gress, for  it  was  urged  on  by  the  most 
powerful  feelings  of  nature.  Four 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  these  mea- 
sures had  been  taken,  and  yet  we  find 
that,  in  1533,  Pope  Clement  VII,  was 
obliged  to  restrict  a  canon  of  Alex- 
fUQider  IIL  to  prevent  grave  soandals, 
grievously  lamented  by  the  pious  Pon- 


ti£  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Church 
had  not  exposed  such  an  abuae  with 
all  her  force,  and  that  the  custom  bad 
become  general ;  bear  in  mind  also, 
that  in  l£ose  ages  al  the  grosseat  ig- 
norance, the  privileged  classes  were 
every  thing,  and  the  -peop^  had 
scarcely  a  civil  existence;  and  see 
whether  ther«  would  not  have  been 
formed  an  ecclesiastusal  oaste  along 
with  that  of  t^e  nobility,  and  whether 
both,  united  by  the  bonds  of  family 
and  ccunmon  interest,  would  not  have 
opposed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
ulterior  development  of  the  plebeian 
class,  plunging  European  so<^ety  into 
that  degradation  in  which  Asiatic  so* 
ciety  now  exists.  Such  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  if  the  pretended  reform 
had  b€»n  realised  a  few  centuries 
sooner.  When  it  came,  at  the  begin"' 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  found 
European  society  in  a  great  sMasure 
formed;  it  had  to  contend  against  an 
adult,  who  could  not  easily  be  made 
to  forget  his  ideaa  and  change  his  ha- 
bits. What  has  actually  ts^en  place 
may  lead  us  to  infer  what  would  have 
taken  place.  In  England,  a  close  al- 
liance was  formed  between  the  lay 
aristocracy  and  the  Protestant  clergy; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  have 
seen,  and  we  stul  see,  in  that  country 
something  resembling  castes,  with  the 
modifications  which  must  neeessarily 
ensue  from  the  great  development  of 
a  certain  kind  of  civilisation  and 
liberty  at  which  Great  Britain  has 
arrived. 

If  the  clergy  in  the  middle  age, 
establishing  their  perpetuity  b^  he- 
reditary succession,  had  constituted 
themselves  an  exclusive  class,  would 
not  the  aristocratic  alliance  of  which 
we  are  speaking  have  heem  a  natural 
consequence?  And  who  would  thence* 
forth  have  been  able  to  break  this  al- 
liance ?  The  ^i^aiies  of  the  Church 
interpret  all  her  discipline,  und  even 
some  of  her  dogmas,  by  imputing  to 
her  ulterior  designs,  and  hence  they 
cionsider  the  law  <^  celibacy  as  tlte 
result  of  an  interested  design.  It 
was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  if  the 
Church  had  entertamed  worldly  views, 
she  might  have  selected  as  a  model 
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those  priests  of  other  religions  who 
have  rormed  a  separate,  preponder- 
ating, and  ezdusiTe  class,  for  which 
the  severitY  of  duty  did  not  form  a 
brazen  wall  against  the  enjoyments 
of  nature.  Europe,  it  will  be  object^ 
is  not  Asia.  Tnis  is  true;  but  the 
Europe  of  our  days,  and  even  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  no  longer 
the  £hirope  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
those  centuries,  in  which  none  but 
the  clei^  could  read  and  write,  and  in 
which  knowledge  was  ezdusiTely  in 
their  possession,  had  they  wished  to 
plunge  the  world  into  darkness,  they 
had  only  to  extinguish  the  torch  with 
which  they  were  enlightening  it  It 
is  also  very  certain,  that  celibacy  has 
giyen  to  the  clergy  a  moral  force  and 
ascendency  whi(£  they  could  not  haye 
attained  by  any  other  means.  But 
this  only  proyes  that  the  Church  has 
preferred  moral  to  physical  power, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  her  institutions 
is  to  act  by  exercising  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  intelligence  and  heart 
of  man.  Now,  is  it  not  eminently 
praiseworthy  to  use  all  possible  moral 
means  for  the  direction  of  mankind  ? 
Is  it  not  an  honour  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  have  accomplished,  by  in- 
stitutions severe  against  themselves, 
what  they  mip^ht  have  realised  in  part 
by  systems  mdulgent  to  their  own 
passions  and  degradins  to  others? 
Ofa,  we  see  here  the  work  of  Him  who 
will  remain  with  His  Church  till  the 
end  of  the  world! 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these 
reflections,  it  cannot  be  ccmtested,  that 
where  Christianity  has  not  existed, 
the  people  have  been  the  victims  of  a 
small  number,  whose  disdain  and  in- 
sults have  been  the  only  recompense 
of  their  labours.  Consult  history  and 
experience ;  the  fact  is  general  and 
constant;  there  is  not  an  exception 
even  in  those  ancient  republics  so 
vaunted  for  their  liberty.  Under  libe- 
ral forms  slavery  existed ;  a  slavery 
properly  so  called  for  some  men ;  a 
slavery  glossed  over  with  fine  appear- 
ances for  that  turbulent  multitude  who 
served  the  caprice  of  the  tribunes, 
and  believed  they  were  exercising 
their  sublime  rights  by  condemning 
to  ostracism  or  to  death  the  most 


virtuous  citizens.  It  has  sometimes 
happened  that,  among  the  Christians, 
appearances  wepre  not  in  fovour  of 
liberty,  but  things  were  so  in  reality, 
if  we  understand  by  the  word  liberty 
the  empire  of  just  laws,  aiming  at 
the  well-being  of  the  multitude,  and 
founded  upon  the  consideration  and 
profound  respect  due  to  the  rights  of 
mankind.  Observe  the  grand  phases 
of  Eurc^an  society  at  the  time  when 
Catholicism  exclusively  predominated. 
With  various  iprma,  distinct  origins, 
different  inclinations,  they  all  f(3low 
the  same  course;  all  tend  to  fiivour 
the  cause  of  the  multitude ;  whatever 
has  this  for  its  aim,  endures ;  what- 
ever has  not,  perishes.  Whence  comes 
it  that  this  was  not  the  case  in  other 
countries?  If  evident  reasons  and 
palpable  facts,  moreover,  did  not  manir 
rest  the  salutajry  influence  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  CThrist,  so  remarkable  a 
coincidence  would  sufiice  to  suggest 
grave  reflections  to  those  who  me£tate 
upon  the  cause  and  character  of  the 
events  which  change  or  modify  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  Let  those  who 
represent  Catholicism  as  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  point  out  to  us  a  single 
doptrine  of  the  Church  sanctioning  the 
abuses  under  which  the  people  were 
suffering*  or  the  injustice  which  op- 
pressed them.  JjU  them  show  us 
whether,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  c^itury,  when  Europe  was 
under  the  exclusive  domination  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  people  were  not 
as  far  advanced  as  they  could  be,  con- 
sidering the  ordinaiy  course  of  things. 
They  certainly  did  not  possess  so 
much  wealth  as  they  have  since  ac- 
quired, and  their  knowledge  was  not 
so  extensive  as  in  modem  times  ;  but 
is  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  this  respect  attributable  to  Pro- 
testantism ?  Was  not  the  sixteenth 
century  commenced  under  more  fa- 
vourable auspices  than  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  latter  under  better  than  the 
fourteenth  ?  This  proves  that  Europe, 
under  the  shield  of  Catholicism*  con- 
tinued in  a  progressive  march ;  that 
the  cause  of  the  multitude  suffered  no 
prejudice  ftrom  the  influence  of  Ca- 
tholicism ;  and  that  if  great  ameli(»a- 
tions  have  since  been  effected,  they 
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have  not  been  a  consequence  of  what 
is  called  the  Reformation. 

It  is  the  development  of  industry  and 
commerce  which  has  most  powerfallj 
contributed  to  elevate  modem  demo- 
cracy, by  diminishing  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  aristocratic  classes.  I  do 
not  touch  upon  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Europe  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Protestantism ;  but  I  see  at  a 
glance  that,  far  from  impeding  such 
a  movement,  Catholic  doctrines  and 
institutions  miist  have  favoured  it, 
since,  under  their  shield  and  protec- 
tion, the  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile interests  were  surprisingly  de- 
veloped. No  one  is  ignorant  of  their 
astonishing  success  in  Spain :  and  we 
cannot  attribute  this  progress  to  the 
Moors;  for  Catalonia,  subject  ex- 
clusively to  the  Catholic  influence, 
evinced  such  activity,  prosperity,  and 
intelligence  in  industry  and  conmierce, 
that  we  could  scarcely  believe  to  what 
a  state  of  perfection  they  had  arrived, 
did  not  unexceptionable  documents 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact. 
Bead  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
Marine,  of  Commerce^  and  the  Arts  of 
the  ancient  City  of  Barcelona^  by  our 
celebrated  Capmany.  May  we  not  ac- 
count it  an  honour  to  belong  to  this 
Catalonian  nation,  whose  ancestors 
displayed  such  zeal  in  all  things,  never 
allowing  other  nations  to  surpass  them 
in  the  march  of  civilisation  and  im- 
|)rovement  ?  Whilst  this  phenomenon 
was  being  realised  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, the  association  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in 
the  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
created  in  the  north.  It  obtained  in 
time  such  an  amount  of  power  as  to 
measure  its  force  with  that  of  kings. 
Its  rich  factories,  established  all  over 
Europe,  and  favoured  with  many  ad- 
vantageous privileges,  elevated  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  real  power.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  power  which  it  enjoyed  in 
its  own  country,  and  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark,  it  extended  it  to 
England  and  Russia.  London  and 
Novogorod  admired  the  splendid  es- 
tablishments of  these  intrepid  mer- 
chants, who,  by  means  of  their  wealth, 
obtained  exorbitant  privileges,  wlio 
had  their  own  magistrates,  and  formed 


an  independent  state  in  the  centre  of 
foreign  countries. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
Hanseatic  league  selected  religious 
communities  as  their  model  in  all  that 
concerned  the  system  of  life  of  the 
clerks  in  their  counting-houses.  Their 
clerks  ate  in  common,  had  common 
dormitories,  and  none  of  them  were 
allowed  to  marry.  Any  one  of  them 
transgressing  this  law,  forfeited  his 
rights  to  remain  a  member  or  a  citizen 
of  the  Hanseatic  Confederation.  In 
France,  the  manufacturing  classes 
were  also  organised,  the  better  to  re- 
sist the  elements  of  dissolution  exist- 
ing in  their  bosom  ;  and  this  change, 
so  fruitful  in  results,  is  entirely  due 
to  a  king  venerated  upon  the  altars 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Estah- 
lishment  far  the  trades  of  Paris  gave 
a  powernd  impetus  to  the  industrial 
classes,  by  augmenting  their  intelli- 
gence ana  improving  their  morals; 
and  whatever  were  the  abuses  that 
crept  into  that  organisation,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  St.  Louis  satisfactorOy 
supplied  a  great  want,  by  organising 
the  trades  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
considering  how  little  progress  had  at 
that  time  been  made.  What  shall 
we  say  of  Italy,  containing  vnthin  its 
bosom  the  powerful  republics  of  Ve- 
nice, Florence,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  progress 
industry  had  made  in  this  peninsula, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  what 
a  development  the  democratical  ele- 
ment received.  Had  the  influence 
in  itself  been  so  oppressive,  had  the 
breath  of  the  Roman  court  been  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  the  people,  is  it  not 
evident  that  its  effects  would  have 
been  particularly  felt  in  those  coun- 
tries which  were  the  scene  of  its  ac- 
tions? Whence  comes  it,  then,  that 
whilst  a  great  part  of  Europe  was 
groaning  under  feudal  oppression,  the 
middle  class,  whose  only  title  to  no- 
bility was  the  fruit  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  labour,  appeared  in  Italy 
so  powerful,  so  brilliant  and  flourish- 
ing? I  will  not  contend  that  this 
development  was  attributable  to  Ihe 
Popes;  but  at  least  we  must  grant 
that  they  never  opposed  it 

Now,  if  we  observe  a  similar  phe* 
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nomenon  in  Spain,  and  particularly 
in  Aragon,  where  the  Pontifical  in- 
fluence was  great ;  if  the  same  thing 
is  observable  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
inhabited  by  people  whom  Catholic- 
ism alone  has  civmsed ;  if,  in  fine,  the 
same  phenomenon  is  realised,  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  in  all  coun- 
tried  exclusively  subject  to  the  belief 
and  authority  of  the  Church,  we  may 
conclude  that  Catholicism  contains 
nothing  opposed  to  the  movement  of 
civilisation,  and  that  it  is  not  opposed 
to  a  just  and  legitimate  development 
of  the  popular  element. 

I  cannot  think  how  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  who  has  read  history  to 
accord  to  Protestantism  the  honour 
of  being  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  miutitude.  Its  origin  was  essen- 
tially aristocratic;  and  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  has  succeeded  in 
taking  root,  it  has  established  aris- 
tocracy upon  such  firm  foundations, 
that  the  revolutions  of  three  centuries 
have  not  been  able  to  overturn  it 
Witness,  for  a  proof  of  this,  what  has 
taken  place  in  Germany,  England,  and 
in  aU  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has 
been  said  that  Calvinism  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  democratical  element, 
and  that  if  it  had  prevailed  in  France, 
it  would  have  established  a  system  of 
federative  republics  in  place  of  mon- 
archy. Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
this  coi^ecture  upon  a  change  which 
would  certainly  not  have  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  future  prospects  of 
that  nation,  it  is  perfectly  certain, 
that  no  other  system  than  that  of  an 
aristocracy  would  have  been  found 
practicable  in  Prance ;  for  circimi- 
stances  at  that  period  would  admit  of 
nothing  else;  and  the  aristocrats,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  religious  innova- 
tion, would  admit  of  no  other  organi- 
sation. Had  Protestantism  triumphed 
in  France,  it  is  probable  that  the  poor 
of  that  country,  in  imitation  of  their 
brethren  in  Germany,  would  have 
claimed  a  share  in  the  rich  booty ; 
but  they  certainly  would  not  have 
found  Calvin's  proverbial  harshness 
more  advantageous  to  them  than  the 
furious  rashness  of  Luther  was  to  the 
Germans.  It  is  probable  tiiat  these 
wretched  villagers,  who,  according  to 


contemporary  writers,  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  rye-bread,  with  no  animal 
food,  and  slept  upon  a  bundle  of  straw, 
with  aboard  for  their  pillow,  would  not 
have  felt  themselves  more  comfortable 
than  their  brethren  in  Germany,  had 
they  thought  proper  to  participate  in 
the  effects  of  the  new  doctrines.  In 
this  case,  they  would  not  have  been 
punished,  but  exterminated,  like  their 
brethren  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  Eng-, 
land,  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  monasteries  produced  pauperism. 
Their  property  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  laymen,  the  religious  being 
driven  from  their  abodes,  the  poor, 
who  subsisted  upon  the  alms  of  these 
holy  establishments,  were  left  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  And  ob- 
serve, that  the  evil  was  not  temporary ; 
it  has  continued  to  our  own  days,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  greatest  evils  afflict^ 
ing  Great  Britain.  I  am  aware  that 
almsgiving  is  said  to  encourage  in- 
dolence ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
England,  with  her  poor-laws  and  her 
legal  charity,  contains  a  far  greater 
number  of  destitute  poor  than  Catholic 
countries.  It  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince me,  that  to  let  people  die  of 
hunger  is  a  good  means  of  developing 
the  popular  element.  Protestantism 
must  have  contained  something  very 
repulsive  to  the  democrats  of  that 
period,  since  we  find  it  rejected  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  two  countries  in 
which  the  people  enjoyed  the  greatest 
share  of  prosperity  and  rights.  And 
this  becomes  still  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention, when  we  remark  that  reli- 
gious innovation  took  root  wherever 
the  feudal  aristocracy  predominated. 
Look,  it  will  be  saio,  at  the  United 
Provinces ;  but  this  example  only 
proves  that  Protestantism,  determined 
to  find  supporters,  willingly  took  part 
with  the  malcontents.  It  Philip  U. 
had  been  a  zealous  Protestant,  the 
United  Provinces  would  probably  have 
alleged  that  they  were  unwilhng  to 
remain  any  longer  subject  to  an  here-* 
tical  prince.  These  provinces  were 
for  a  long  time  under  the  exclusive 
influence  of  Catholicism,  and  yet  they 
were  prosperous ;  the  popular  element 
was  developed  in  their  bosom,  without 
meeting  any  obstacle  on  the  part  of 
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religion.  Exactly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  they  made  the 
discovery  that  they  coold  no  longer 
prosper  without  abjuring  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors.  Observe  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  see  them  surrounded  by  re- 
formists offering  to  assist  diem ;  and 
yon  will  ftnd  in  political  considerations 
the  reason  whicn  you  may  seek  in  vain 
in  an  imaginary  affinity  between  the 
Protestant  system  and  the  interests  of 
the  people.  (35.) 


CHAPTBB  LXL 

ON  THE  TALUS  OF  THE  D1FFBRSI7T 
POLITICAL  FORMS.  CHABACTSS  OF 
XONABCHT  IN  EUROPE. 

The  enthusiasm  recently  enkindled 
in  Europe  cooled  down  by  degrees; 
experience  showed  thai  a  political 
orgaiiisation  not  in  accordance  with 
the  social  organisation  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  a  nation,  but  rather  over- 
whelms it  with  evil.  Men  began  also 
to  understand,  and  not  without  diffi^ 
culty,  as  simple  as  the  matter  was, 
that  political  systems  should  be  re- 
garded solely  as  a  means  of  ametio- 
rating  the  condign  of  the  people,  and 
that  political  liberty,  to  b<»  at  all  ra- 
tional, must  be  made  a  medium  for  the 
acquisition  of  civil  liberty.  Amongst 
enlightened  men,  these  are  ordjuary 
ideas;  fanaticirai  for  snch  or  such 
political  forms,  considered  abstract- 
edly from  their  civil  results,  is  now 
abandoned  as  a  thing  denoting  ignor- 
ance, or  as  a  discremtable  means  hy- 
pocritically made  use  of  by  the  am- 
bitious devoid  of  real  merit,  whose 
only  way  to  fortune  is  disturbance 
and  revolution.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that,  considered  as  simple 
instruments,  certain  political  forms, 
such  as  mixed,  moderate,  constituti- 
onal, or  representative  governments, 
or  whatever  they  be  designated, 
have  acquired  in  some  countries 
consideration  and  solidity;  and  that 
in  many  countries  any  principle  which 
might  be  considered  opposed  to  re- 
presentative forms,  and  only  favour- 
mble  to  absolute  ones,  would  be  re- 


Eudiated  beforehand.  Civil  liberty 
as  become  necessary  to  the  peopfe 
of  Europe;  and  in  some  nations  the 
idea  of  tnis  liberty  is  so  identified  widi 
that  of  political  liberty,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  how  civil  liberty  can 
exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy. 
We  must  therefore  examme  what  are 
the  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  and 
those  of  the  Protestant  religions.  I 
will  proceed  so  as  to  discover  these 
tendencies  by  an  impartial  analysis 
of  historical  nets.  Never,  periiaps,  as 
M.  Gnisot  felicitously  observes,  were 
the  natural  convse  of  things,  and  the 
hidden  ways  of  Providence,  less  un- 
derstood. Wheresoever  we  meet  not 
with  assemUies,  eleotions,  nras,  and 
votes,  we  imaeine  power  liiust  be 
absolute,  and  liberty  unprotected.  I 
have  an  express  design  in  making  use 
of  the  worn  tendencies,  because  it  is 
clear  that  Catholicism  has  no  dogma 
on  this  point*-it  does  not  pronounce 
upon  the  advantages  of  any  particular 
form  of  government.-  Ine  Roman 
Pontiff  acknowledges  equally  as  his 
son  the  Catholic  seized  upon  the  bendi 
of  an  American  Assembly,  and  the 
most  humble  subject  of  the  most  now*- 
erful  monarch.  The  Catholic  religion 
is  too  prudent  to  descend  upon  any 
such  ground.  Emanating  from  hea- 
ven itself,  she  diffuses  herself,  like  the 
light  of  the  sun,  over  all  things,  en'^ 
lightens  and  strengthens  all,  and  is 
never  obscured  or  tarnished.  Her 
object  is  to  conduct  nian  to  heaven, 
by  furnishing  him  on  his  passi^  with 
great  assistance  and  consolation  upon 
earth;  she  ceases  not  to  point  out  to 
him  eternal  truths  f  she  gives  him  in 
all  his  affiuHB  salutary  counsels;  but 
the  moment  we  come  to  mere  details, 
she  has  no  obligation  to  impose,  no 
duty  to  enjoin.  She  impresses  upon 
his  mind  her  sacred  maxims  of  moral- 
ity, admonishing  him  never  to  depart 
from  them;  like  a  tender'  mother 
speaking  to  her  son,  she  says  to  him, 
**  Provided  yon  depart  not  ftotn  my 
instructions,  do  what  you  consider 
most  expedient*'* 

But  is  it  true  that  there  is  in  Ca- 
tholicism at  least  a  tendeiKnr  to  ob- 
struct liberty?  What  has  been  the 
result   of  iTOtestantism   in  Europe 
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with  regard  to  political  forms?  In 
what  has  it  corrected  or  ameliorated 
the  work  of  Catholicism  ?  In  the  cen* 
tories  preceding  the  sixteenth,  the 
organisation  of  European  society  was 
so  complicated,  the  development  of 
all  the  intelleetual  faculties  had  ar* 
riTed  at  such  a  point,  the  contention 
of  int€?rest9  was  so  lirely,  in  fine, 
every  nation  was  so  enlarged  by  the 
saoeesaiTe  agglomeration  of  provin- 
ces, that  a  central,  forcible,  energetic 
power,  predominating  over  all  indivi* 
dual  pretensions  and  those  of  classes^ 
was  indispensable  to  the  peaee  and 
prosperity  of  the  people.  Europe  had 
no  other  hope  for  peace;  for  wher- 
ever there  exists  a  great  number  of 
▼arioiisv  opposite,  and  all-powerful 
elemento,  a  regulating  action  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  violei^t  shocks,  to 
calm  excessive  ardour,  to  moderate 
the  rapidity  of  motkm:,  to  prevent  a 
oontiveud  war,  which  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  destruction  and  chaos. 
This  immediately  save  to  the  mon- 
arcliieal  principle  anresh  and  irresist- 
ible impulse;  and  as*  this  impulse  was 
folt  in  every  European  country,  even 
in  tifose  possessing  republican  insti- 
tntioBs,  it  evidently  resulted  from 
caa8<ss  that  lay  deep  m  the  social  con- 
dition of  llie  timesj  At  the  present 
day  there  is  not  a  publicist  c^  any 
note  who  would  question  these  truths. 
XHiring  the  last  naif-century,  in  fact^ 
events  have  occurred  well  calculated 
to  demonstrate  that  in  Europe  mon- 
archy is  sometbii^  more  than  tMiir- 
patien  and  tyrtumy.  In  the  very  coun- 
tries in  which  democratical  ideas  had 
taken  root,  it  has  been  found  neces-^ 
sary  to  modify  liiem,  and  in  some 
decree  to  depart  from  them,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  throne,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  safeguard  of  the 
great  interests  of  society. 

It  is  the  infirmity  of  all  things  hu- 
man, however  good  and  salutary  they 
may  be,  always  to  bring  with  them 
an  accompaniment  of  inconveniences 
and  evils.  Monarchy  could  not*  evi- 
dently be  exempt  from  this  general 
rule;  in  other  words,  the  great  exten- 
sion of  force  and  power  was  sure  to 
produce  abuse  ana  excess.  Tlie  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  not  of  a  sufficiently 


1)atient  character,  nor  of  a  sufficient-^ 
y  moderate  temperament,  to  endure 
with  resignation  all  sorts  of  ^tisorders. 
The  European  entertains  so  profound 
an  idea  of  his  digmty,  that  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  quietism  of  the  Ori- 
ental nations,  living  in  the  midst  of  de- 
gradation, bowing  their  lavish  heads 
before  the  despot  who  despises  and 
oppresses  them.  Hence,  whilst  we 
in  Europe  acknowledge  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  very  strone  power, 
we  have  always  endeavoured  to  take 
measures  for  restraining  and  prevent- 
ing the  almse  of  tins  power.  Nothing 
exalts  so  much  the  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity of  the  European  nations  as  the 
comparison  of  them  with  those  of 
Asia.  The  latter  have  no  better 
means  of  delivering  themselves  ftom 
oppression  than  the  assassination  of 
their  sovere^s.  Whilst  the  Uood  of 
one  monarch  is  still  wailm,  another 
ascends  his  throne,  trampling  with  a 
disdainful  foot  on  the  heads  of  na- 
tions as  cruel  as  they  are  degraded* 
Not  so  in  Europe;  we  have  always 
recourse  to  intelleetual  means ;  we 
have  established  institutions  which 
lasthigly  protect  the  people  from  op- 
pression and  excesses.  We  cannot 
deny  that  our  efforts  have  cost  tor- 
rents of  Uood,  or  affirm  that  we  have 
always  adopted  the  most  expedient 
means;  but  on  this  point  Europe, 
guided  by  the  same  spirit  as  in  all 
other  matters,  has  become  anxious  to 
substitute  right  in  the  place  of  mere 
might.  This  is  no  recent  problem;  it 
existed  when  European  society  was  in 
its  infrtncy,  and  in  these  latter  times 
has  been  overlooked.  Great  efforts 
were  made  many  centuries  ago  to  re^ 
solve  it.  Observe  how  Count  de  Mais^ 
tre  states  his  opinions  on  this  difficult 
problem: 

"Although  the  greatest  and  most 
general  interest  of  sover^gnty  con- 
sists in  its  beinff  just,  and  although 
the  oases  in  which  it  transgresses  this 
condition  are  incomparably  fewer  than 
the  others,  unfortunately  it  does,  how- 
ever, fr^uently  transgress  it;  and  the 
particular  charaet^  of  certain  sove- 
reigns may  so  far  augment  these  in- 
conveniences, that,  in  order  to  render 
them  supportable,  it  is  necessary  to 
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compare  them  with  those  which  would 
exist  if  there  were  no  sovereign.  It 
was,  therefore,  impossible  that  men 
should  not,  from  tmie  to  time,  make 
efforts  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  excess  of  this  enormous  preroga- 
tive; but  on  this  point  the  world  has 
adopted  two  widely  different  systems. 
The  daring  tribe  ofJapheth  has  at  all 
times  been  gravitating  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  towards  what  is  termed 
liberty;  that  is,  towards  that  social 
condition  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
governing  powers  is  least  sensibly 
felt.  Ever  jealous  of  his  rights  and 
liberties,  the  European  has  sought  to 
preserve  them,  sometimes  by  expell- 
ing his  rulers,  and  at  other  times  by 
opposing  to  them  the  barrier  of  law. 
lie  has  tried  every  thing,  every  ima- 
ginable form  of  government,  to  set 
himself  free  from  his  rulers,  or  to  re- 
strain their  power. 

"  The  immense  posterity  ofShem  and 
Cham  have  pursued  another  course. 
From  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our 
own  time,  they  have  always  said  to 
their  fellow-men.  Do  whatever  you 
please;  and  when  we  are  tired  we  will 
put  you  to  death.  Besides,  they  have  ne- 
ver been  able  or  willing  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  a  republic ;  the  balance' 
of  power,  all  those  privileges,  all  those 
fundamental  laws,  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  are  totally  unknown  to  them. 
Among  them,  the  richest  and  most 
independent  man,  the  possessor  of 
immense  movable  wealth,  absolutely 
at  liberty  to  transport  it  whither  he 
pleases,  sure,  moreover,  of  entire  pro- 
tection upon  European  ground,  and 
threatened  at  home  with  the  rope  or 
the  dagger,  prefers  them  nevertheless 
to  the  misery  of  dying  of  ennui  among 
us.  But  no  one  will  ever  think  of  re- 
commending to  Europe  the  public  law 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  so  short  and  clear; 
but  as  power  in  Europe  is  always  so 
much  feared,  discussed,  attacked,  or 
transferred,  since  nothing  so  much 
wounds  our  pride  as  despotic  govern- 
ment, the  most  general  European  pro- 
blem is  to  know  how  sovereign  power 
may  be  restrained  without  being  de- 
stroyed,**   (J9u  Pape,  liv.  ii.  chap.  2.) 

This  spirit  of  political  liberty,  this 
^sire  of  limiting  power  by  means  of 


institutions,  did  not  originate  with 
the  French  philosophers;  before  their 
time,  and  long  before  the  appearance 
of  Protestantism,  it  was  circulating  in 
the  veins  of  the  European  people.  His- 
tory has  left  us  irrefragsible  testimo- 
nies of  this  truth.  What  institutions 
were  deemed  suitable  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object?  Certain 
assemblies,  in  which  me  voice  of  the 
nation's  interests  and  opinions  might 
be  heard — assemblies  formed  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  meeting  from  time  to 
time  around  the  throne  to  make  their 
complaints  and  assert  their  claims. 
As  It  was  impossible  for  these  assem- 
blies to  constitute  the  government 
without  destroying  the  monarchy,  it 
was  necessary,  in  one  way  or  anouier, 
to  secure  their  influence  in  state  af- 
fairs; and  I  do  not  see  that  any  thing 
better  has  hitherto  been  devised  for 
attaining  this  obiect  than  the  rij^ht  of 
intervention  in  the  enactment  oflaws, 
a  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  another, 
that  may  be  justly  termed  the  right 
arm  of  national  representation, — the 
right  of  voting  the  supplies.  Much 
has  been  written  respectmg  constitu- 
tions and  representative  governments, 
but  this  is  the  essential  point.  Many 
and  various  modifications  may  be  in- 
troduced; but  in  reality  all  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  the  throne  as  the 
centre  of  power  and  of  action,  sur- 
rounded by  assemb^^s  that  shall  de- 
Uberate  upon  the  laws  and  the  taxes. 
Does  political  liberty  in  this  point 
of  view  originate  in  Protestant  ideas? 
Is  it  under  any  obligation  to  them? 
Has  it,  in  fine,  any  reproach  against 
Catholicism?  I  open  the  works  of 
Catholic  writers  anterioc  to  Protest- 
antism, in  order  to  ascertain  their 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  I  find 
that  they  take  a  clear  view  of  the  pro- 
blem to  be  resolved.  I  examine  rigidly 
whether  they  teach  any  thing  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  the  world,  to  the 
dignity  or  the  rights  of  man;  I  exa- 
mine, again,  whether  they  bear  any 
affinity  to  despotism  or  to  tyranny, 
and. I  find  them  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  of 
mankind,  inflamed  with  noble  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  and  zealous  for  the 
happiness  of  the  multitude.  I  remark, 
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indeed,  that  their  hearts  swell  with 
indignation  at  the  mere  names  of  ty- 
ranny and  despotism.  I  open  the  re- 
cords of  history;  I  stndy  the  opinions 
and  customs  of  the  nations,  and  the 
predominating  institutions;  I  behold 
on  all  sides  nothing  but  fueros,  privi- 
leges, liberty,  cortes,  states-general, 
municipalities,  and  juries.  All  this 
appears  in  the  greatest  confosion,  but 
I  see  it;  and  I  am  not  astonished  to 
discover  an  absence  of  order,  for  it  is 
a  new  world  just  arisen  from  chaos. 
I  ask  myself  if  the  monarch  possesses 
in  himself  the  fiiculty  of  makmg  laws; 
and  upon  this  question  I  very  nata- 
rally  find  variety,  uncertainty,  and 
confusion  ;  but  I  observe  that  the 
assemblies  representins  the  difierent 
classes  of  the  nation  WLe  part  in  the 
enactment  of  the  laws.  I  ask  whether 
they  have  any  interference  in  the  great 
affairs  of  the  state;  and  I  find  it  stated 
in  the  codes  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sulted on  all  grave  and  important  af- 
fairs; I  see  monarchs  frequently  ob- 
serving this  precept  I  ask  whether 
these  assemblies  possess  any  guaran- 
tees for  their  existence  and  their  in- 
fluence; and  the  codes  inform  me,  by 
the  most  decisive  texts,  and  a  thoosand 
facts  are  at  hand  to  convince  me,  that 
these  institutions  were  deeply  rooted 
in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people. 

ifow  what  was  then  the  predomi- 
nating religion  ?  Catholicism.  Were 
the  people  much  attached  to  religion? 
So  much  so,  that  the  spirit  of  refigion 
predominated  over  alL  Did  the  clergy 
possess  great  influence?  Very  great. 
What  was  the  power  of  the  JPopes  ? 
It  was  immense.  Where  do  you  find 
the  clergy  attempting  to  extend  the 
power  of  kings  to  the  pr^udice  t>f 
the  people?  Where  are  the  rontifical 
decrees  against  such  or  such  forms  ? 
Where  are  the  measures  and  plans 
of  the  Popes  for  the  restriction  of  one 
single  legitimate  right?  No  reply. 
Then  I  say  indignantly,  Europe,  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicism,  arose 
from  chaos  to  order,  civilisation  ad- 
vanced at  a  firm  and  steady  pace,  the 
grand  problem  of  political  forms  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  men  of  wisdom, 
questions  of  morality  and  law  were 


receiving  a  solution  ftetvonrable  to  li- 
berty, and  yet  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  was  never  greater  even  in  tem- 

?>ral  matters,  and  the  power  of  the 
opes  was  in  every  sense  quite  colos- 
sal. What !  one  word  from  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  would  have  smitten  unto 
death  every  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment; and  yet  such  forms  were  re- 
ceivhig  a  rapid  development  Where, 
then,  IS  the  tendency  of  the  CathoUo 
religion  to  enslave  the  people?  Where 
the  infamous  alliance  between  kings 
and  Popes  to  oppress  and  harass  the 
people,  to  establish  on  the  throne  a 
ferocious  despotism,  and  to  rejoice 
under  its  gloomy  shades  over  the  mis- 
fortunes and  the  tears  of  mankind? 
When  the  Popes  had  a  quarrel  with 
any  kingdom,  was  it  usually  with  the 
king  or  the  people  ?  When  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  oppose  a  firm  front  against 
tyranny  and  oppression,  who  stood 
forward  more  promptly  or  more  firmly 
than  the  Sovereign  Pontiff?  Doe^  not 
Voltaire  himself  admit  that  the  Popes 
restrained  princes,  protected  the  people, 

Eut  an  enct  to  the  quarrels  of  the  time 
y  a  wise  intervention,  reminded  both 
kings  and  people  of  their  duties,  and 
hurled  anauiemas  against  those  enor- 
mities which  they  could  not  prevent? 
(Quoted  by  M.  de  Maistre,  book  on 
the  Pope.) 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Bull 
In  Coma  x>om«nt,  which  created  so 
much  alarm,  contains  in  its  fifth  arti- 
cle an  excommunication  against  **  those 
who  ehould  levy  new  taxes  upon  their 
estates  or  should  increase  those  already 
existing  beyond  the  bounds  marked  out 
by  right**  The  spirit  of  deliberation, 
so  common  even  at  this  period,  and 
which  formed  so  singular  a  contrast 
with  the  tendency  to  violent  measures, 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
example  given  by  the  Catholic  Church 
during  so  many  centuries.  In  fact,  it 
is  impossible  to  point  out  a  society  in 
which  more  assemblies  have  been  held, 
combining  in  them  every  thing  distin- 
guished by  science  and  virtue.  Gre- 
neral,  national,  provincial  Councils 
and  diocesan  synods  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  page  of  the  Church's 
history.  Such  an  example,  exposed 
during  centuries  to  the  view  of  the 
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people,  could  not  fail  to  influence  and 
affect  customs  and  laws.    In  Spain 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Ck>uncili)  of 
Toledo  wesre  also  national  congresses; 
whilst  the  episcopal  authority  per- 
formed its  functions  ia  them,  watch- 
ing over  the  purity  of  dogmas,  and 
providing  for  the  wants  of  discipline, 
the  great  affidrs  of  the  state  were  also 
discussed  in  them  in  harmony  with 
the  secular  power.     In  them  were 
enacted  those  laws  which  are  still  an 
object  of  admiration  to  modem  ob- 
servers. The  Utopias  of  Rousseau  are 
now  fallen  into  complete  disrq^Nite 
among  the  best  publicisU.   Represen- 
tative governments  are  no  longer  to 
be  defended  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  general  wUl  into  action,  but  as  an 
instrument^  through  Hie  medium  of 
which  reason  and  good  sense  may  be 
consulted,  which  would  otherwise  re- 
main dispersed  throughout  the  nation. 
Legislative  assemblies  are  now  repre- 
sented to  us,  in  works  upon  constitu- 
tional law,  as  the  foci  in  which  all 
knowledge  serving  to  throw  light  on 
the  difficulties  oi  public  affairs  may 
be  concentrated;  they  are  h^  up  to 
us  as  the  representatives  of  all  legiti- 
mate interests,  as  the  organ  of  all 
reasonable  opinions,  the  voice  of  all 
just  complaints,  a  diannel  of  perpe- 
tual communication  between  gover^ 
nors  and  their  subjects,  a  measure  of 
justice  in  the  laws,  a  means  of  render- 
ing the  laws  respectable  and  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  in  fine,  as  a 
permanent  guarantee  that  a  govern- 
ment, never  consulting  its  own  inte- 
rests, should  study  only  public  utility 
and  expediency.    At  a  tmie  when  we 
ai*e  informed  in  such  fine  terms  what 
these  assemblies  ought  to  be,  not  what 
they  are,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
io  refer  to  the  Councils;  for  we  see  at 
a  glance  that  the  Councils  must  in  a 
certain  manner  explain  the  nature  and 
spirit,  and  point  out  the  motives  and 
ami,  of  political  assemblies, 

I  am  aware  of  die  fundamental  dif- 
ferences existing  between  these  two 
assemblies :  men  who  receive  their 
powers  from  popular  election  cannot, 
m  fact,  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as 
those  who  nave  been  appointed  by  the 
.Qply  Ghost  to  govern  the  Church  of 


Qod;  nether  can  the  monarch,  who 
derives  his  right  to  the  throne  from 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation, 
be  confounded  with  that  rock  opon 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built. 
I  grant  also  that,  whether  with  re- 
ffju^  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
Councils,  or  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  these  discussions,  and 
to  the  extension  of  the  Church  over 
the  whole  earth,  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  great  dissimilarity  between 
the  Councils  and  political  assemblies, 
with  respect  to  the  epoch  of  their  be- 
ing assembled,  and  the  mode  of  their 
organisation  and  of  their  proceedings. 
But  we  are  not  here  about  to  imagine 
an  ingenious  parallel,  and  to  seek  with 
subtilty  resemblances  which  do  not 
exist;  my  only  aim  is  to  show  the  in- 
fluence which  the  lessons  of  prudence 
and  maturity  given  for  so  long  a  time 
by  the  Church,  must  have  exercised 
upon  political  laws  and  customs.  If 
we  consult  the  annals  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  or  those  of  modem  times, 
we  shaU  discover  that  all  deliberative 
assemblies  are  composed  of  persons 
who  have  a  right  to  sit  in  them  by  a 
r^;ulation  stated  in  the  laws.  But  to 
a&iit  into  them  a  man  of  knowledge, 
simply  because  he  is  so,  is  to  pajr  a 
noble  •  tribute  to  merit — to  proekum 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the 
care  of  ruling  the  world  belongs  pro- 
perly to  intemgeaoe.  This  the  Church 
alone  has  done. 

I  make  this  observation  to  prove 
that  society  is  indebted  mainly  to  the 
Church  for  the  progress  it  has  made 
in  this  respect  I  will  adduce  on  this 
point  a  &ct  that  has  not  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  attended  to,  but  which 
clearly  shows  that  the  Catholic  Church 
was  tie  first  to  seek  out  men  of  talent 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
unhesitatingly  to  allow  them  influence 
in  public  a&urs.  I  will  not  speak  of 
that  spirit  which  fonns  one  of  her 
distinctive  characteristics  amone  all 
other  societies,  which  has  ever  led  her 
to  seek  merit,  and  nothing  but  merit, 
and  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  func- 
tions— a  spirit  which  no  one  can  den^ 
her,  and  which  has  eminently  ocmtn- 
bnted  to  her  splendour  and  prepon- 
derance.   But  it  is  very  remarkable, 
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tbat  the  ififlaeBce  of  this  gpirit  has 
been  felt  where,  at  first  sight,  it  might 
have  been  least  expected.  In  fact,  it 
is  well  known  that,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Charch,  no  priyate 
individual  htts  any  riffht  to  interfere 
in  the  decisions  and.aeliberations  of 
the  Councils;  hence,  however  learned 
a  theologian  or  jurist  may  be,  his 
knowledge  gives  him  no  right  what- 
ever to  take  part  in  those  august  as* 
semblies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Church  has  ever  taken 
care  to  call  to  them  men  who,  what- 
ever might  be  thmr  titles,  excelled 
most  \yy  their  talents  or  their  learning. 
Who  does  not  read  with  pleasure  the 
list  of  learned  wen  who,  although  not 
Bishops,  were  present  at  the  Council 
of  Trent? 

In  modem  society,  do  not  talent, 
wisdom,  and  g^iius  carry  the  highest 
head,  command  the  greatest  con»der- 
ation  and  respect,  and  present  the 
best  claims  to  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  the  exercise  of  a  pre- 
ponderating influence?  These  should 
know  that  nowhere  have  their  claims 
been  respected  or  their  dignity  ac- 
knowledged so  well  as  in  the  Church. 
What  society,  in  fact,  has  ev»  sought, 
as  the  Church  has,  to  elevate  tiiem, 
to  consult  them  in  (he  most  important 
aflaurs^  and  to  afford  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  shining  in  grand  assemfoUes  ? .  In 
the  Church,  birth  and  ncfaes  are  of  no 
importance.  If  you  are  a  man  of  high 
merit,  untami&ed  by  misconduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  conspicuous  by 
your  abilities  and  your  knowledge, 
that  is  enough — she  will  look  upon 
you  as  a  great  man,  will  always  show 
you  extreme  consideration,,  treat  you 
with  respect,  and  listen  to  you  with  de- 
ference. And  since  your  brow,  though 
sprung  from  obscurity,  is  radiant  with 
fame,  it  will  be  held  worthy  to  bear 
the  mitre,  the  cardinal's  hat,  or  the 
tiara.  To  speak  in  the  language  o£ 
the  day,  I  may  remark,  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  knowledge  owes  much  of 
its  importance  to  the  ideas  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  (3&) 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UOJSARCHT  IN 
EUEOPE. 

A  SINGLE  glance  at  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  fifteenth  century  enables 
us  to  discover  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  long  exist,  and  that 
of  the  diree  elements  claiming  pre- 
ference, the  monarchical  must  neces- 
sarily prevaiL  And  it  could  not  be 
otherwise;  for  we  have  always  seen 
^at  societies,  after  a  long  period  of 
trouble  and  agitation,  place  ^em- 
selves  at  last  mider  the  protection  of 
that  power  which  offers  them  the 
greatest  security  and  well-being.  Be- 
holding, on  the  one  hand,  those  great 
feudatories,  so  proud,  so  exacting,  so 
turbulent,  enemies  to  each  other,  and 
rivals  of  the  king  as  well  as  of  the 
people;  on  the  o&er  hand,,  the  com- 
mons, whose  existence  appears  under 
so  many  different  forms — whose  rights, 
]«ivilege8,  fueros^  and  liberties  pre- 
sent so  various  and  complex  an  aspect^ 
-^whose  ideas  have  no  oenstant  and 
well-defined  direction; — we  conclude 
at  once,  that  neither  were  possessed 
ef  sufficient  force  to  struggle  against 
the  royal  power,  already  acting  by  a 
fixed  plan  and  a  determinsfte  system, 
seizing  every  oj^rartunity  which  might 
serve  to  forward  its  views.  Who  is 
not  aware  of  the  sagacity  displayed 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  deve- 
loping and  implanting  his  prominent 
kiear--that  of  centralising  power,  giv- 
ing it  vigour,  and  rendering  its  action 
forcible  and  universal;  that  is,  the 
idea  of  founding  a  true  monarchy? 
And  why  not  acknowledge  in  the  im- 
mortal Ximenes  a  worthy  and  more 
eminent  continuator  of  this  policy? 
It  would  be  erroneous  to  ccmsiaer  this 
as  an  evil  to  nations.  All  publicists 
agree  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  power,  and 
prevent  its  action  from  becoming 
weak  or  intermittent;  but  the  only 
representative  of  real  power  at  that 
time  was  the  throne.  Hence,  to  for- 
tify and  aggrandise  royal  power  was 
of  real  necessity;  allplans  a^d  efforts 
of  man  would  have  failed  to  place  an 
obstacle  in  its  way.    Ikit  it  remains; 
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neyertheless,  to  be  seen,  whether  this 
aggrandisement  of  royal  power  out- 
stepped its  due  bounds;  and  this  is 
the  place  for  contrasting  Protestant- 
ism with  Catholicism,  that  we  may  as- 
certain which  of  them  was  culpable, 
if  either,  and  to  what  extent.  This  is 
a  very  important  and  curious  subject, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  In  fact,  such  a  change 
has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  the  aversion  which  par- 
ties profess  for  each  other  is  so  pro- 
found, each  one  repels  with  such  im- 
petuosity every  thing  which  bears  the 
most  remote  resemblance  to  what  is 
esteemed  by  his  adversaries,  that  it 
is  an  arduous  undertaking  to  render 
the  state  of  the  question  and  the  mean- 
ing of  words  comprehensible.  I  ask 
one  boon  of  mv  readers  of  all  opin- 
ions; that  is,  that  thev  will  suspend 
their  iudgment  until  they  have  read 
the  wnole  of  what  I  have  to  adduce 
on  this  point.  If  they  consent  to 
this,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  the  first 
word  that  shocks  them — in  a  word,  if 
they  have  suffi.cient  patience  to  hear 
before  they  judge,  I  am  confident  that, 
if  we  do  not  altogether  agree,  which 
is  impossible  amid  such  a  variety  of 
opinions,  they  will  at  least  grant  that 
I  have  taken  an  apparently  reason- 
able view  of  the  subject,  and  that  my 
coigectures  Are  not  .altogether  un- 
founded. 

I  shall  commence,  in  the  first  place, 
\>y  completely  laying  aside  the  ques- 
tipn  whether  it  was  advantageous  or 
not  to  society  that,  in  the  greatest 
part  of  European  monarchies,  ro^ral 
power  should  have  any  other  limits 
than  those  naturally  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  state  of  ic(eas  and  customs. 
This  question  some  will  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  others  in  the  negative; 
and  I  need  not  observe  to  what  party 
they  respectively  belong.  To  many 
people  the  word  libewty  is  a  scandal, 
just  as  the  term  <  absolute  power  is 
with  others  8ynon3rmous  with  despot- 
ism. But  what  is  that  liberty  wnich 
the  former  repel  with  so  much  force? 
what  meaning  is  attached  to  this  word 
in  their  dictionaries  ?  They  have  wit- 
nessed the  French  Revolution,  with 
its  iniquities  and  frightful  crimes,  and 


they  have  heard  it  continually  cryhis 
out  for  liber^:  they  have  witnessed 
the  Spanish  Kevolution,  with  its  vo- 
ciferations of  death,  and  its  sanrni- 
nary  excesses — its  injustice,  its  ois- 
dain  for  every  thing  which  Spaniards 
had  been  accustomed  to  esteem  the 
most  valuable  and  sacred;  and  yet 
they  heard  the  cries  of  this  Bevoiu- 
tion  also  for  liberty.  What  was  to  be 
expected?  Why,  what  we  now  wit- 
ness. Tbey  confounded  the  name  of 
liberty  with  ail  sorts  of  impieties  and 
crimes;  and,  in  consequence,  they^ 
hated  it,  they  renelled  it,  they  fought 
against  it  swora  in  hand.  In  vain 
were  they  informed  tiiat  the  cortes 
was  an  ancient  institution;  they  re- 
plied, that  the  ancient  oortes  was  not 
like  that  of  their  times.  In  vain  were 
they  reminded  that  our  laws  ordained 
the  nation's  right  of  interference  by 
its  vote  on  the  levying  of  taxes.  They 
replied,  •*  We  are  well  aware  of  it; 
but  the  nation  is  not  now  represented 
by  those  who  interfere  in  its  afiairs; 
raey  only  avail  themselves  of  this  pre- 
tended title  to  enslave  both  the  King 
and  the  people."  They  were  told  that 
the  representatives  of  the  different 
classes  had  formerly  the  right  of  in- 
tervention in  the  in^rtant  affairs  of 
the  state.    "  What  cUss  do  you  re- 

5 resent?"  they  replied;  **  you  who 
egrade  the  monarch,  insult  and  per- 
secute the  nobility,  abuse  and  plunder 
the  clergy,  despising  the  people*  and 
making  meir  customs  and  their  reli- 
gious belief  a  subject  for  your  sneers. 
What,  then,  do  yon  represent?  Is  it 
the  Spanish  nation,  when  you  trample 
on  her  veligion  and  laws,  when  you 
excite  social  dissolution  on  all  sides, 
and  make  blood  flow  in  torrents? 
How  can  you  call  yourselves  the  re- 
storers of  our  fundamental  laws,  when 
we  find  nothing  either  in  you  or  in 
your  acts  which  marics  the  true  Snan- 
lard;  when  all  your  theories,  plans, 
and  projects  are  only  miserable  copies 
of  foreign  books  but  too  well  known, 
while  you  have  forgotten  your  own 
language?" 

I  pray  the  reader  to  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  files  of  the  journals,  the  bul- 
letins of  the  cortes,  and  other  doco- 
ments  that  remain  of  the  two  epochs 
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of  1812  and  1820;  let  him  also  call 
to  mind  the  events  we  have  recently 
witnessed;  let  him  afterwards  pemse 
the  records  and  memorials  of  anterior 
epochs, — our  codes,  our  books,  every 
thing,  in  fine,  capable  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  cluiracter,  the  ideas, 
and  the  customs  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple; then  let  him  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and,  whatever  be  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  let  him  tell  us,  upon  his 
honour,  if  he  finds  the  least  resem- 
blance between  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent; if  he  does  not,  at  the  very  first 
^ance,  perceive  a  striking  and  violent 
contrast  between  the  two  epochs — a 
chasok,  in  fact,  to  fill  up  which^  I  say 
it  with  grief^  would  require  heaps  of 
fresh  ruins,  ashesy  dead  bodies,  and 
torrents  of  blood.    Were  we  to  place 
the  question  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  empoisoned  atmosphere  of  human 
passions  and  of  bitter  recollections, 
we  might,  it  is  true,  very  well  exa- 
mine the  expediency  of  allowing  the 
royal  authority  to  attain  to  a  growth 
that  set  it  free  from  every  kind  of 
check  or  restraint,  even  in  affairs  of 
the  most  essential  importance  and  in 
the  voting  of  the  government  supplies. 
The  question  would  then  have  merely 
a  historico-politieal  aspect,  could  not 
be  confounded  with  actual  practice, 
and,  consequently,  would  not  affect 
either  the  interests  or  the  opinions  of 
our  time.    However  that  might  be, 
I  will  not  stop  to  consider  nor  to  no- 
tice what  has  been  thought  and  said 
upon  the  subject,  but  will  take  up  the 
hypothesis,  that    the    disappearance 
from  the  body  politic,  at  that  time,  of 
every  element  save  the  monarchical, 
was  a  misfortune  to  the  people,  and 
an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  true 
civilisation.  And  whose  was  the  fault? 
let  me  ask. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  greatest 
increase  of  royal  power  in  Europe 
dates  precisely  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Protestantism.  In  England, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  not 
only  did  monarchy  prevail,  but  a  des- 
potism so  cruel,  that  no  vain  appear- 
ances of  impotent  forms  have  availed 
to  disguise  its  excesses.  In  France, 
after  the  Huguenot  war,  royal  power 
became  more   absolute  tlian   ever; 


in  Sweden,  Gustavus  ascended  the 
throne,  and  from  that  time  kings  be- 
gan to  exercise  an  almost  unlimited 
power ;  in  Denmark,  monarchy  con- 
tinued, and  became  stronger;  in  Ger- 
many, the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was 
formed,  and  absolute  forms  generally 
prevailed;  in  Austria,  the  empire  of 
Charles  Y.  arose  in  all  its  power  and 
splendour;  in  Italy,  the  small  repub- 
lics were  fast  disappearing,  andf  the 
people,  under  some  title  or  other,  be- 
came subject  to  princes;  in  Spain,  in 
fine,  the  ancient  cortes  of  Castille, 
Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia  fell 
into  disuse:  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
seeing,  by  the  accession  of  Protest- 
antism, the  people  take  one  step  to- 
wards representative  forms,  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  rapidly 
advanced  towards  absolute  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  certain,  incontest- 
able fact.  Sufficient  attention  has  not 
perhaps  been  paid  to  so  singular  a 
coincidence ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  real, 
and  is  certainly  of  a  nature  to  sug- 
gest numerous  and  interesting  reflec- 
tions. Was  this  coincidence  purely 
accidental?  Was  there  any  hidden 
connexion  between  Protestantism  and 
the  development  and  definitive  esta- 
blishment of  absolutism?  I  think 
there  was;  and  I  will  even  add,  that, 
had  Catholicism  retained  an  exclusive 
sway  in  Europe,  the  power  of  the 
throne  would  have  been  gradually  di- 
minished— that  representative  forms 
would  probably  not  have  disappeared 
altogether — that  the  people  would 
have  continued  to  take  part  in  na- 
tional affairs — that  we  snould  have 
been  much  further  advanced  in  civili- 
sation, much  better  fitted  for  the  en- 
joyment of  true  liberty — and  that 
this  liberty  would  not  be  associated 
in  our  minds  with  scenes  of  horror. 
Yes,  the  fotal  Reformation  has  given 
a  wrong  direction  to  European  socie- 
ty, injured  civilisation,  created  neces- 
sities that  previously  had  no  exist- 
ence, and  opened  chasms  which  it 
cannot  close.  It  destroyed  many  ele- 
ments of  good,  and  consequently  pro- 
duced a  radical  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  political  problem.  Thia 
I  think  I  can  demonstrate. 
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CHAPTER  LXHL 

TWO  KIND0  OF  DBHOGRAGT. 

There  is  in  the  history  of  Europe 
one  leading  fact  contained  in  all  its 
pages,  and  still  visible  in  our  days, 
viz.  the  parallel  march  of  two  demo- 
cracies, which,  although  sometimes 
apparentlv  alike,  are  in  reality  very 
different  m  their  nature,  origin,  and 
aim.  The  one  is  based  upon  the  know- 
ledge and  dignity  of  man,  and  on  the 
right  which  he  possesses  of  enjoying 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  conforma- 
ble to  reason  and  justice.  With  ideas 
more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less  uni- 
form, upon  the  real  origin  of  society 
and  of  power,  it  entertains  at  least 
very  clear,  precise,  and  fixed  ones 
upon  the  real  object  and  aim  of  both. 
Whether  the  right  of  commanding 

Eroceeds  directly  and  immediately 
'om  God,  or  whether  we  suppose  it 
communicated  previously  to  society, 
and  transmittea  afterwards  to  those 
who  govern,  it  always  grants  that 
power  is  for  the  common  weal,  and 
that,  if  it  does  not  direct  its  actions 
to  this  end,  it  falls  into  tyranny.  To 
privileges,  honours,  and  distinctions 
of  every  kind,  it  applies  its  favourite 
touchstone — the  puolic  good;  what- 
ever is  opposed  to  this,  is  rejected  as 
noxious;  whatever  does  not  tend  to 
promote  it,  is  repudiated  as  superflu- 
ous. Convinced  that  knowledge  and 
virtue  are  the  only  things  of  real 
worth,  and  which  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  the  distribution  of  the 
social  functions,  this  democracy  re- 
quires them  to  be  sought  without 
ceasing,  that  they  may  be  elevated  to 
the  summit  of  power  and  of  glory;  it 
goes  to  seek  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  deepest  obscurity.  A  nobleman, 
proud  of  his  titles  and  his  heraldry, 
and  boasting  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
his  ancestors,  without  being  able  to 
imitate  them,  is,  in  its  estimation,  an 
object  of  ridicule;  it  will  allow  such 
a  man  to  enjoy  his  riches,  that  the 
sacred  right  of  property  may  not  be 
violated;  but  it  will  remove  from  his 
grasp,  by  all  lawful  means,  the  influ- 
ence he  might  derive  from  the  nobility 
of  his  blood.    In  fine,  if  it  takes  no- 


bility, birth,  or  riches  into  consider- 
ation, it  is  not  for  any  intrinsic  worth 
of  these  advantages,  but  because  they 
are  signs  which  lead  us  to  expect  a 
more  accomplished  education,  more 
knowledge  and  probity. 

Pull  of  generous  ideas,  this  demo- 
cracy, placmg  the  dignity  of  man  in 
the  nighest  decree,  reminding  man  of 
bis  rights,  and  also  of  his  duties,  is 
indignant  at  the  very  name  of  tyran- 
ny. It  hates  tyranny,  condemms  it, 
repels  it,  and  is  perpetually  employed 
in  discovering  the  best  means  for  pre- 
venting it  Wise  and  calm,  as  the  in- 
separable companion  of  reason  and 
good  sense  must  ever  be,  it  agrees 
very  well  with  monarchy ;  bat  we 
may  rest  assured  that  its  desires  have 
generally  been,  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  should,  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, place  a  restraint  upon  the  ex- 
cesses of  kings.  Aware  that  the  rock 
against  which  they  ran  the  risk  of 
being  wrecked  was  the  excess  of  con- 
tributions levied  upon  the  people,  its 
favourite  idea,  which  it  has  never 
abandoned,  even  when  it  was  imprac- 
ticable, has  been  to  restrain  the  un- 
limited faculties  of  power  with  respect 
to  contributions.  Another  of  its  pre- 
dominating ideas  has  been  to  prevent 
the  will  ofman  from  prevailing  in  the 
formation  or  application  of  the  laws. 
It  has  ever  sought  that  it  should  be 
guaranteed  and  secured  in  some  way, 
that  the  will  should  not  usurp  the 
place  of  reason.  Such  has  be^  the 
force  of  this  universal  desire,  that  it 
has  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  Eu- 
ropean manners,  and  the  most  abso- 
lute monarchs  have  been  compelled 
to  gratify  it  Hence  one  thing  very 
worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the  throne 
has  ever  been  surrounded  by  respect- 
able counsellors,  whose  existence  was 
insured  either  by  the  laws  or  by  the 
national  customs.  These  counsellors 
certainly  could  not  preserve,  in  all 
circumstances,  the  independence  ne- 
cessary for  l^e  accomplishment  of 
their  object,  but  they  did  not  £ul  to 
be  of  great  service ;  for  their  mere 
existence  was  an  eloquent  protest 
against  unjust  and  arbitrary  regula- 
tions; it  was  a  noble  personification 
of  reason  and  justice,  pointing  out 
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tiie  saered  limits  ever  to  be  regarded 
as  iiiTiolable  by  the  most  powerful 
monaroh.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  sovereigns  in  Surope  never  ex- 
ercise thenaselves  the.iSEbculty  of  pro- 
nouncine  judgment,  diffBrixu[  in  this 
respect  from  the  sultans.  The  laws 
ana  cnstoms  of  Europe  energetically 
repulse  this  faculty,  as  &tal  to  the  peo- 
ple as  it  is  to  the  monarch ;  and  the 
mere  recital  of  such  an  attempt  would 
excite  public  indignation  against  its 
author. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  this 
principle,  so  much  extolled,  that  it  is 
not  the  monarch,  but  the  law  that 
commands,  has  been  reoeifed  in  Eu- 
rope for  many  centuries;  it  was  in 
fuD  force  in  ail  the  European  nations 
long  before  modem  publicists  empha- 
tically enunciated  it.  It  will  be  said, 
periiaps,  that  if  this  was  the  case  in 
theory,  it  was  not  so  in  practice.  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  were  repre- 
hensible exceptions,  but  the  principle 
was  generally  respected.  As  a  case 
in  pomt,  let  us  take  the  most  absolute 
reisn  of  modem  times,  with  the  most 
unBmited  royal  power  in  all  its  idat, 
in  its  apogee, — the  reign  in  whksh  the 
kin^  could  exclaim  with  too  much 
pride,  but  yet  with  truth,  '*  I  am  the 
state," — ^that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
It  lasted  more  than  half  a  century, 
with  an  astonishing  variety  and  com- 
plication of  events.  How  many  deaths, 
confiscations,  and  banishments  took 
place  in  it,  executed  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, without  any  judicial  ordeal  ? 
Perhaps  some  arbitrary  acts  of  this 
time  may  be  cited;  but  let  ^lem  be 
compared  with  what  was  passing  under 
equivalent  circumstances  amongst  the 
nations  living  out  of  Europe:  let  any 
one  recall  to  mind  what  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
ib.e  excesses  of  absolute  royalty  wher- 
ever Christianity  did  not  exist,  and 
he  will  see  that  the* excesses  com- 
mitted in  European  monarchies  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  <tistinction 
made  between  monarchical  govern- 
ments, whether  absolute  or  despotic, 
is  not  arbitrary  and  fictitious.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  legislation 
and  history  of  Europe  most  be  well 


aware  that  this  distinction  is  correct, 
and  he  will  be  forced  to  smile  at  those 
boisterous  declamations  in  which  ma- 
lice or  ignorance  endeavours  to  con- 
found the  two  systems  of  government. 

This  limit  imposed  upon  power,  this 
circle  of  reason  and  justice  which  we 
always  find  traced  around  it,  derives 
its  origin  principally  from  the  ideas 
disseminated  by  Christianity,  whether 
it  have  its  guarantee  in  ideas  and 
manners  or  in  political  forms.  It 
is  Christianity  that  has  proclaimed, 
^  Reason  and  justice,  knowledge  and 
virtue,  are  everything;  the  mere  will 
of  man,  his  birth,  his  titles,  are  of  no 
intrinsic  value."  These  words  have 
penetrated  every  where,  from  the  pa- 
lace of  kings  to  the  poor  man's  cot- 
tage; and,  Irom  the  moment  that  the 
minds  of  an  entire  people  have  be- 
come imbued  with  such  ideas,  Asiatic 
despotism  has  become  impracticable. 
In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  every  poli- 
tical form  limiting  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  a  voice  resounds  in  his  ears 
on  all  sides,  exclaiming,  ^  We  are  not 
thy  slaves,  we  are  thy  subjects;  thou 
art  a  king,  but  thou  art  a  man,  and 
a  man  who,  like  ourselves,  must  ap- 
pear one  day  before  the  Supreme 
Judge;  thou  iiast  the  power  or  mak- 
ing laws,  but  merely  for  our  interests ; 
thou  canst  exact  tributes  from  us,  but 
only  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
common  weal;  thou  canst  not  judge 
us  according  to  thy  caprice,  but  only 
conformably  to  the  laws ;  thou  canst 
not  seifle  our  property  without  ren- 
dering thyself  more  culpable  than  the 
common  robber,  nor  make  an  attempt 
on  our  lives,  on  thy  own  will,  without 
becoming  an  assassin;  the  power  thou 
hast  received  is  not  for  tliy  comfort 
or  pleasure,  nor  for  the  gratification 
of  thy  passions,  but  solely  for  our 
happiness;  thou  art  a  person  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  public  weal ; 
if  thou  forgettest  tlus,  thou  art  a 
tyrant" 

Unfortunately,  however,  together 
with  this  spirit  of  lawful  independ- 
ence, of  rational  liberty, — together 
with  this  just,  noble,  and  generous 
democracy,  there  has  ever  been  an- 
other accompanying  it,  and  forming 
with  it  the  most  lively  contrast.    The 
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latter  has  been  extremely  injurious 
to  the  former,  by  preventing  it  from 
attaining  the  object  of  its  just  preten> 
sions;  erroneous  in  its  prmeiples  and 
perverse  in  its  intentions,  violent  and 
unjust  in  its  mode  of  acting,  its  traces 
have  been  every  where  marked  by  a 
stream  of  blood.  Instead  of  obtain- 
ing true  liberty  for  the  people,  it  has 
merely  served  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  they  already  possessed;  or  if  it 
actually  found  them  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  it  has  only  served 
to  nvet  their  chains.  Allying  itself  on 
all  occasions  with  the  basest  passions, 
it  has  attracted  to  its  standard  all 
that  was  most  vile  and  abject  in  so- 
ciety,  and  gathered  together  the  most 
turbulent  and  ill-disposed  men.  By 
cheating  its  miserable  followers  with 
delusive  promises,  and  exciting  them 
with  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  pil- 
lage, it  has  been  a  perpetual  source  of 
commotions,  scandals,  and  bitter  ani- 
mosities, that  have  at  length  produced 
their  natural  results  —  persecutions, 
proscriptions,  and  executions.  Its 
fundamental  dogma  was  the  rejection 
of  all  authority  of  every  description, 
to  overturn  which  was  its  constant 
aim;  the  reward  it  expected  for  its 
labours  was  to  seat  itself  upon  a 
throne  established  amidst  universal 
ruin,  to  glut  itself  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  victims,  and  to  revel  in 
the  grossest  orgies  during  the  distri- 
bution of  its  blood-stained  spoil.  In 
all  times,  in  all  countries,  riots,  po- 

Sular  insurrections,  and  revolutions 
ave  taken  place;  but,  for  the  last 
seven  centuries,  Europe  presents  these 
scenes  in  so  singular  a  character,  that 
it  forms  a  most  fitting  subject  for  the 
reflection  of  philosophers.  In  fact, 
these  tendencies  towards  social  disso- 
lution— tendencies,  the  origin  of  which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the 
very  heart  of  man — have  not  only 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  Europe,  but 
have  been  formed  into  a  theory;  as 
ideas,  they  have  been  defended  with 
all  the  oDstinacy  and  infatuation  of 
a  sectarian  spirit;  and,  wherever  an 
opportunity  occurred,  reduced  to  prac- 
tice with  unyielding  pertinacity  and 
unbridled  fury.  The  system  was  made 
^p  of  folly  and  fanaticism,  and  car- 


ried out  with  obstinacy,  a  spirit  of 
proselytism,  and  monstrous  crimes. 
In  every  page  of  its  history  this  troth 
is  attested  in  characters  of  blood. 
Happy  our  nation,  had  she  not  tried 
the  experiment ! 

Europe  may  be  compared  to  those 
men  of  great  capacity  and  of  active 
and  intrepid  characters,  who  are  either 
the  very  best  or  the  very  worst  of 
men.  Scarcely  can  a  single  fact  of 
any  weight  remain  isolated  in  Europe : 
there  is  not  a  truth  that  is  not  useful, 
nor  an  error  that  is  not  fataL  Ideas 
have  a  tendency  to  become  realised, 
and  facts,  in  tneir  turn,  incessantly 
call  in  the  aid  of  ideas.  If  virtues 
exist,  they  are  explained,  and  their 
foundation  is  sought  for  in  elevated 
theories.  If  crimes  are  met  vrith, 
their  vindication  is  attempted  on  the 
authority  of  perverse  theories.  Na- 
tions do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
practice  either  of  good  or  evil — they 
strive  to  propagate  it,  and  are  rest- 
less till  they  have  induced  their  neigh- 
bours to  imitate  them.  Nay,  there  is 
something  beyond  a  mere  spirit  of 
proselytism  limited  to  a  few  countries 
— ideas,  in  our  times,  aim  at  nothing 
short  of  universal  empire.  The  spirit 
of  propagandism  does  not  date  from 
the  French  Revolution,  nor  even  from 
the  sixteenth  century;  from  the  very 
dawn  of  civilisation,  from  the  time 
when  the  minds  of  men  began  to 
evince  symptoms  of  activity,  this  phe- 
nomenon is  apparent,  and  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  In  the  agitated  Eu- 
rope of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  we  behold  the  Europe  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  just  as  the 
imperfectly  defined  lineaments  of  the 
germ  contain  the  forms  of  the  future 
being.. 

A  great  part  of  the  sects  which  as- 
sailed the  Church,  datins"  from  the 
tenth  century,  were  deciaedly  revo- 
lutionary ;  theyeither  proceeded  from 
that  fatal  democracy  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  or  derived  their  sup- 
port from  it.  Unfortunately  this  de- 
mocracy, restless,  unjust,  and  turbu- 
lent, having  compromised  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  in  the  centuries 
anterior  to  the  sixteenth,  found  in 
Protestantism  its  most  fervent  propa^ 
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gators.  Among  the  numerous  sects 
into  which  the  pretended  reform  was 
immediately  divided,  some  opened  the 
way  for  it,  and  others  adopted  it  as 
their  standard.  And  what  must  have 
been  the  result  in  the  political  organ- 
isation of  Europe  ?  1  will  tell  you 
candidly:  the  disappearance  of  those 
political  institutions  which  enabled 
the  different  classes  of  the  state  to 
take  part  in  its  affiurs  was  inevitable. 
Now,  as  it  was  very  difficult,  consider- 
ing the  character,  ideas,  and  customs 
of  the  European  people,  for  them  to 
submit  for  ever  to  their  new  condition, 
as  their  predominant  inclination  must 
have  ur^d  them  to  place  bounds  upon 
the  extension  of  power,  it  was  natural 
that  revolutions  should  ensue;  it  was 
natural  that  future  generations  should 
have  to  witness  great  catastrophes, 
such  as  the  English  Revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  French 
Bevolution  of  the  eighteenth.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  comprehend  these  truths; 
that  time  is  past.  The  revolutions  in 
which  for  some  centuries  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  succes- 
sively involved,  have  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  least  intelligent  that 
social  law  so  frequently  realised,  viz. 
that  anarchy  leads  to  despotism,  and 
that  despotism  begets  anarchy.  Never, 
at  any  time,  in  any  nation  (history 
and  experience  prove  the  fact),  have 
anti-social  ideas  been  inculcated,  the 
minds  of  the  people  been  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  insubor£nation  and  re- 
bellion, without  almost  immediately 
provoking  the  application  of  the  only 
remedy  at  the  command  of  nations 
in  such  oontiicts,  the  estabhshment 
of  a  very  strong  government,  which, 
justly  or  unjustly,  legally  or  not,  lifts 
up  its  iron  arm  over  every  one,  and 
makes  all  heads  bend  under  its  yoke. 
To  clamour  and  tumult  succeeds  the 
most  profound  silence;  the  people 
then  easily  become  resigned  to  their 
new  condition,  for  reflection  and  in- 
stinct teach  them  that,  fdthough  it 
is  well  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty,  the  first  want  of  society  is 
self-preservation. 

what  was  the  case  in  Germany, 
after  the  introduction  of  Frotestant- 


ism  by  a  succession  of  religious  re- 
volutions ?  Maxims  destructive  of 
all  society  were  propagated,  factions 
formed,  insurrections  took  place ;  up- 
on the  field  of  battle  and  upon  the 
scaffolds  blood  flowed  in  torrents  : 
but  no  sooner  did  the  instinct  of  social 
preservation  begin  to  operate,  than, 
mstead  of  popular  forms  oeing  estab- 
lished ana  taking  root,  every  thing 
tended  towards  the  opposite  extreme. 
And  was  not  this  the  country  in  which 
the  people  had  been  flattered  by  the 
prospect  of  unrestrained  liberty,  of  a 
re-partition,  and  even  a  community^ 
of  property ;  in  fine,  by  the  promise 
of  the  most  absolute  equality  in  every 
thing?  Yet,  in  this  same  country, 
the  most  striking  inequality  prevailed, 
and  the  feudal  aristocracy  preserved 
its  fiill  force.  In  other  countries,  in 
which  no  such  hopes  of  liberty  and 
equality  had  been  held  out,  we  can 
scarcely  discover  the  limits  which  se- 
parated the  nobihty  from  the  people. 
In  Germany,  the  nobility  still  retained 
their  wealth  and  their  preponderahcCy 
were  still  surrounded  by  titles,  privi- 
leges, and  distinctions  of  every  de- 
scription. In  that  very  country  in' 
which  there  were  such  outcries  against 
the  power  of  kings,  in  which  the  name 
of  king  was  declared  synonymoua 
with  tyrant,  the  most  absolute  mon-^ 
archy  was  established;  and  the  apos- 
tate of  the  Teutonic  order  founded 
that  kingdom  of  Prussia,  irom  which 
representative  forms  are  still  exclud- 
ed.* In  Denmark,  Protestantism  was 
estabUshed,  and  with  it  absolute  power 
immediately  took  deep  root;  in  Swe- 
den we  find,  at  the  very  same  time, 
the  power  of  Gustavus  established. 

What  was  the  case  in  England? 
Representative  forms  were  not  intro- 
duced into  that  country  by  Protes- 
tantism ;  they  existed  centuries  before, 
as  well  as  in  other  nations  of  Europe. 
But  the  monarch  who  founded  tne 
Anglican  Church  was  distinguished 
for  his  despotism ;  and  the  Parhament, 
which  ought  to  have  restrained  him, 
was  most  shamefully  degraded.  What 
idea  can  we  form  of  the  liberty  of  a 
country  whose  legislators  and  repre- 
sentatives debased  themselves  so  far 

1  When  fUa  ma  vrlttan.— Ts. 
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as  to  declare,  that  any  one  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  iUicit  amonra  of 
the  queen  is  bound,  under  pain  of 
high  treason,  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  her  ?  What  can  we  think  of 
the  liberty  of  a  country  in  which  the 
yery  men  who  ought  to  defend  that 
^berty  cringe  with  so  much  baseness 
to  the  unruly  passions  of  the  monarch, 
that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in  order 
to  flatter  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign, 
to  establish  that  any  young  female 
who  should  marry  a  king  of  England, 
should,  under  pain  of  high  treason,  be 
compelled  before  her  marriage  to  re- 
veal any  stain  there  might  be  on  her 
▼irtue  ?  Such  ignominious  enactments 
are  certainly  a  stronger  proof  of  ab- 
ject servility  than  the  declaration  of 
that  same  Parliament  establishing;  that 
the  mere  will  of  tiie  monarch  should 
have  the  force  of  law.  Representative 
forms,  preserved  in  that  country  at  a 
time  when  they  had  disappeared  from 
almost  every  other  nation  of  Europe, 
were  not,  however,  a  guarantee  against 
tyranny ;  for  the  English  cannot  as- 
suredly boast  of  the  uber^  they  en- 
joyed under  the  reigns  of  Btenry  VlIL 
and  Elisabeth.  Perhaps  in  no  conn- 
try  in  Europe  was  less  liberty  enjoyed, 
in  no  country  were  the  people  more 
oppressed  under  popular  forms,  in  no 
country  did  despotism  prevail  to  a 
greater  extent.  If  there  oe  any  thing 
which  can  convince  us  of  these  truths, 
in  case  the  facts  already  cited  should 
be  found  insufficient,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  efforts  made  by  the  English  to 
acquire  liberty.  And  if  the  efforts 
maide  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression are  to  be  regarcfed  as  a  sure 
sini  of  its  galling  effects,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  thmking  that  the  oppression 
under  which  England  was  ^oaning 
must  have  been  very  severe,  smce  that 
country  has  passed  through  so  long 
and  terrible  a  revolution,  in  which  so 
many  tears  and  so  much  blood  have 
been  shed. 

When  we  consider  what  has  taken 
place  in  France,  we  remark  that  re- 
ligious wars  have  always  given  an 
ascendency  to  royal  power.  After 
such  long  agitations,  so  many  troubles 
and  civil  wars,  we  see  the  rei^  of 
Louis  .XIY.,  and  we  hear  that  proud 
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monarch  exdaim,  **  I  am  the  giate. 
We  have  here  the  most  complete 
personificati<m  of  the  absolute  power 
which  always  follows  anarchy.  Have 
the  European  nations  had  to  complain 
of  the  unlimited  power  exercised  by 
monarchs  ?  have  they  had  to  rceret 
that  all  the  representative  forms  which 
could  ensure  their  liberties  perished 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  throne  ? 
Let  them  blame  Protestantism  for  it, 
which  spreading  the  germs  of  anarchy 
all  over  Europe,  created  an  imperious, 
urgent,  and  inevitable  necessity  for 
centraUsing  rule,  for  fortifying  royal 
power :  it  was  necessary  to  stop  up 
every  source  from  which  dissolvent 
principles  might  flow,  and  to  keep 
within  narrow  bounds  all  the  elements 
which,  by  contact  and  vicinity,  were 
ready  to  ignite  and  produce  a  fiEital 
conflagration. 

Every  reflecting  man  will  agree 
with  me  on  this  point.  Considering 
the  aggrandisement  of  absolute  power, 
they  will  discover  in  it  nothing  but 
the  realisation  of  a  fact  already  long 
ago  every  where  observed.  Assuredly 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  cannot  M 
compared,  either  by  the  fact  of  their 
orig^m  or  the  character  of  their  mea- 
sures, to  those  despots  who,  under 
different  titles,  have  usurped  the  com- 
mand of  society  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  it  was  near  its  dissolution ; 
but  it  may  be  said  with  reason,  l^t 
the  unlimited  extent  of  their  power 
has  been  caused  by  a  great  social 
necessity,  via.  that  of  one  sole  and 
forcible  authority,  without  which  the 
preservation  of  public  order  was  im- 
possible. We  cannot  without  dismay 
take  a  view  of  Europe  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Protestantism.  What 
frightful  dissolution !  What  errone- 
ous ideas  I  What  relaxation  of  morals  I 
What  a  multitude  of  sects  I  What 
animosity  in  men's  minds  1  What 
rage,  what  ferocity  I  Violent  disputes, 
interminaUe  debates,  accusations,  re- 
criminations without  end ;  troubles, 
rebellion,  intestine  and  foreign  wars, 
sanguinary  battles,  and  atrocious  pu- 
nishments. Such  is  the  picture  tiiat 
Europe  presents  ;  such  are  the  effects 
of  this  apple  of  discord  thrown  among 
men  who  are  brethren.  And  what  was 
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sore  to  be  the  result  of  this  confusion, 
of  this  retrograde  movement,  by  which 
society  seemed  retamine  to  violent 
means,  to  the  tyranny  of  might  ov^ 
right  ?  The  result  was  sure  to  be 
what  it  has  in  fajct  been  :  the  instinct 
of  preservation,  stronger  than  the  pas- 
sions and  the  frenzy  of  man,  was  sure 
to  prevail;  it  suggested  to  Europe  the 
only  means  of  self-preservation;  royal 
power,  already  in  the  ascendant,  and 
verging  towards  its  highest  point, 
vras  sure  to  end  by  attaining  it  in 
reality ;  there  to  become  isolated  and 
completely  separated  from  the  people, 
and  to  impose  silence  on  popular  pas- 
sions. What  ought  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  a  wise  direction  of  ideas, 
was  accomplished  by  the  force  of  a 
very  powerM  institution ;  the  vigour 
of  the  sceptre  had  to  neutralise  the 
impulse  given  to  society  towards  its 
ruin.  If  we  consider  attentively,  we 
shall  find  that  such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  event  of  1680  in  Sweden,  ^en 
that  country  was  subjected  to  the  free 
will  of  Charles  XL  ;  such  the  meaning 
of  the  event  of  1 669  in  Denmark,  when 
that  nation,  wearied  with  anarchy, 
supplicated  King  Frederick  III.  to  de- 
clare the  monarchy  hereditary  and 
absolute,  which  he  m  fact  did ;  such, 
in  fine,  is  the  meaning  of  what  took 
plaoe  in  Holland  in  1747,  and  of  the 
creation  of  an  hereditary  stadth'older. 
If  we  require  more  convincing  ex- 
amples, we  have  the  despotism  of 
Cromwell  in  England  after  such  ter- 
rible revolutions,  and  that  of  Napoleon 
in  France  after  the  republic.  (37.) 


CHAPTER  LXrV. 

STBUOOLE  BETWEEN  THE  THBEE 
SOCIAL  ELEMENTS. 

When  qpce  these  three  elements  of 
government,  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  began  each  to  con- 
tend for  the  ascendency,  the  most 
certain  means  of  securing  the  victory 
to  monarchy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  two  elements,  was  to  drive  one 
of  these  latter  into  acts  of  turbulence 
and  outrage ;  for  it  thus  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  establish  one 


sole,  powerful,  unfettered  centre  of 
action,  that  would  be  able  to  awe  the 
turbulent  and  to  insure  public  order. 
Now,  just  at  this  time,  the  position  of 
the  popular  element  was  full  of  hope, 
but  akio  beset  with  dangers ;  and 
hence,  to  preserve  the  influence  it  had 
already  acquired,  and  to  increase  its 
ascendency  and  its  power,  the  greatest 
moderation  and  circumraection  were 
requisite.  Monarchy  had  already  ac- 
quired great  power ;  and  having  ob- 
tained It  in  part  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people  against  theiords, 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
protector  of  popular  interests.  It  cer- 
tainly had  some  claims  to  this  title, 
but  no  less  certainly  did  it  find  in 
this  circumstance  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  extending  its  power 
to  an  unlunited  degree,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people. 

There  existed  a  germ  of  division 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  com- 
mons, which  afforded  the  monarchs 
an  opportunity  of  curtailing  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  lords,  convinced, 
moreover,  as  they  were,  that  any  mea- 
sure tending  to  such  an  object  would 
be  well  received  by  the  multitude. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  monarch 
might  rest  assured  that  the  lords  would 
hau  with  delight  any  act  tending  to 
humble  the  people,  who  already  had 
raised  their  heads  so  high  when  the 
feudal  aristocracy  was  to  be  resisted; 
and,  in  this  case,  if  the  people  com- 
mitted any  excesses,  if  tney  adopted 
maxims  and  doctrines  subversive  of 
public  order,  no  one  could  prevent  the 
monarch  from  putting  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings  by  all  possible  means. 
The  lords,  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  repress  such  disorders  themselves, 
wonla  very  naturally  be  glad  to  leave 
such  a  work  to  the  monarch,  fearing 
lest  the  people,  in  their  exasperation 
against  them,  might  deprive  them  of 
their  prerogatives,  their  honours,  their 
property,  and  even  of  their  lives;  or 
from  the  secret  satisfaction  they  would 
naturally  feel  at  seeing  that  rival  power 
brought  down  which  had  recently  hum- 
bled themselves,  and  whose  rivalry  had 
been  maintained  through  so  many  and 
such  ferocious  struggles.    In  such  an 
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Undertaking,  the  lords  would  naturally 
bring  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence to  the  support  of  the  monarch  ; 
thus  taking  advantage  of  the  false  di- 
rection given  to  the  popular  movement 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  people, 
whilst  veiling  their  vengeance  under 
the  pretext  of  public  utility.  The  peo- 
ple, it  is  true,  possessed  various  means 
of  defence;  but  when  isolated  and  op- 
posed to  the  throne,  they  found  these 
means  too  weak  to  afford  them  anv 
hope  of  victory.  Learning,  indeed, 
was  no  longer  the  exclusive  patrimony 
of  any  privileged  class,  but  knowledge 
had  not  had  time  to  become  diffused 
80  far  as  to  form  a  public  opinion 
strong  enough  to  exercise  any  direct 
influence  upon  the  afbirs  of  govern- 
ment. The  art  of  printing  was  already 
producing  its  results,  but  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  produce  tnat 
rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of 
ideas  which  has  subsequently  been 
attained.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
every  where  made  at  that  time  to  pro- 
mote the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we 
need  only  understand  correctly  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  period,  to  be  convinced  that 
neither  in  substance  nor  in  form  was 
it  calculated  to  become,  to  any  general 
extent,  the  property  of  the  popular 
classes.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  the  arts,  there  arose,  it 
is  true,  a  new  de^scription  of  wealth, 
destined  of  necessity  to  become  the 
patrimony  of  the  people.  But  com- 
merce and  the  arts  were  then  in  their 
infancy,  and  did  not  possess  either  the 
extent  or  the  influence  which  at  a 
later  period  connected  them  intimately 
with  every  branch  of  society.  Except 
in  some  few  countries  of  very  litUe 
importance,  the  position  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  artisan  could  not  secure 
them  any  great  amount  of  influence 
of  itself. 

Considering  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  elevation  which  royal  power 
had  acquired  on  the  ruins  of  feudal- 
ism, the  only  means  for  restricting 
monarchical  power,  until  the  demo- 
cratic element  should  have  acquired 
sufficient  force  to  be  respected,  was 
the  union  of  the  aristocracy  with  the 
people.    But  such  a  coaUtion  was  not 


easily  to  be  obtained,  since  between: 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people  there 
existed  so  much  animosity  and  rivalry 
— a  rivalry  which,  to  ti  certain  extent, 
was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  respective  interests.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
nobility  were  not  the  only  aristocracy; 
there  was  another  much  more  power- 
ful and  influential  than  they  —  the 
clergy.  This  latter  class  was  at  that 
time  possessed  of  all  the  ascendency 
and  influence  which  both  moral  and 
material  means  can  confer ;  in  fact, 
besides  the  religious  character,  which 
insured  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
the  people,  they  were  possessed,  at 
the  same  time,  of  abundant  riches; 
which  easily  secured  to  them,  on  the 
one  hand,  gratitude  and  influence ; 
and,  on  the  other,  made  them  feared 
by  the  great,  and  respected  by  mon- 
archs.  Now,  here -is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing mistakes  of  Protestantism :  to  crush 
the  power  of  the  clergy  at  such  a  time, 
was  to  accelerate  the  complete  victory 
of  absolute  monarchy,  to  leave  the 
people  defenceless,  the  monarch  unre- 
strained, aristocracy  without  a  bond 
of  union,  without  a  vital  principle;  it 
was  to  prevent  the  three  elements — 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy 
— from  uniting  to  form  a  limited  go- 
vernment, towards  which  almdst  all 
the  European  nations  appeared  to  be 
inclining.  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  was  not  at  that  time  expedient  to 
isolate  the  people,  for  their  political 
existence  was  still  feeble  and  preca- 
rious; and  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
the  nobility,  as  a  means  of  govern- 
ment, ought  not  to  have  been  left  to 
themselves.  This  class,  possessing  no 
other  vital  principle  than  that  derived 
from  their  titles  and  privileges,  were 
incapable  of  resisting  the  attacks  con- 
tinually aimed  at  them  by  the  royal 
power.  In  spite  of  thems^ves,  the 
nobility  were  under  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  monarch's  will,  of  aban- 
doning their  inaccessible  castles,  to  re- 
sort to  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  kings, 
and  play  the  part  of  courtiers. 

Protestantism  crushed  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  not  only  in  the  countries 
in  which  it  succeeded  in  implanting 
its  errors,  but  also  in  others.    In  ftct, 
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where  it  could  not  fuUy  intFoduce  it- 
self its  ideas,  when  not  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  faith,  exercised 
a  certain  degree  of  influence.  From 
that  time  the  power  of  the  clergy  lost 
its  principal  support  in  the  political 
influence  of  the  Popes;  for  whilst 
kings  assumed  a  tone  of  greater  bold- 
ness against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  Popes,  on  their  side, 
that  they  might  give  no  pretext,  no 
occasion  for  the  declamations  of  Pro- 
testants, were  obliged  to  act  with 
great  circumspection  in  every  thing 
relating  to  temporal  affairs.  All  this 
has  been  regarded  as  the  progress  of 
European  ciyilisation, — as  one  step 
towards  liberty;  howeyer,  the  rapid 
sketch  which  I  haye  just  given  of  the 
political  condition  of  that  period, 
dearly  proves  that,  instead  of  taking 
the  surest  way  to  the  development  of 
representative  forms,  the  road  to  ab- 
solute monarchy  was  chosen.  Pro- 
testantism, interested  in  crushing  by 
all  possible  means  the  power  of  the 
Popes,  exalted  that  of  kings  even  in 
spiritual  matters.  By  thus  concen- 
trating in  their  hands  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers,  it  left  the  throne 
without  any  sort  of  counterpoise.  By 
destroying  the  hope,  of  obtaining  li- 
berty by  peaceable  means,  it  led  the 
people  to  have  recourse  to  force,  and 
opened  the  crater  of  those  revolutions 
which  have  cost  modem  Europe  so 
many  tears. 

'  In  order  that  the  forms  of  political 
liberty  should  take  root  and  attain  to 
perfection,  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  forced  prematurely  from  the  at- 
mosphere which  gave  them  birth;  for 
in  this  atmosphere  existed  together 
the  monarchical,  aristocratica^  and 
popular  elements,  all  strengthened  and 
directed  by  the  Catholic  religion;  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  same  religion, 
these  elements  were  being  gradually 
combined,  and  politics  ought  not  to 
have  been  separated  from  religion. 
Instead  of  regarding  the  clergy  as  a 
fatal  element,  it  was  important  to  look 
upon  them  as  a  mediator  among  aU 
classes  and  powers,  ready  to  cahn  the 
ardour  of  strife,  to  place  bounds  to 
excess,  to  prevent  the  exclusive  pre- 
pondcjprance  of  the  monarch,  the  nobil- 


ity, or  the  people.  Whenever  powers 
and  interests  of  different  natures  are 
to  be  combined,  a  mediator  is  essential, 
or  some  sort  of  intervention  to  pre- 
vent violent  shocks;  if  this  mediator 
does  not  exist  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  circumstances,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  law  for  the  creation  of  one. 
From  this  it  is  evident  what  an  evil 
Protestantism  inflicted  upon  Europe; 
since  its  first  act  was  completely  to 
isolate  the  temporal  power,  to  place 
it  in  rivalship  and  hostility  to  the 
spiritual,  and  to  leave  no  mediator 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people* 
The  lay  aristocracy  at  once  lost  their 
political  influence;  for  they  had  now 
lost  their  force  and  bond  of  union^ 
which  they  derived  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  ecclesiastical  aristo^ 
cracy.  When  once  the  nobles  were 
reduced  to  mere  courtiers,  the  poweiv 
of  the  throne  was  entirely  without  i^ 
counterpoise. 

I  have  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  ..lords  and  of  the  com- 
mons, tended  powerfully  to  the  main^ 
tenance  of  public  order,  and  conse^ 
quently  to  the  progress  of  civilisation ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the. extreme 
preponderance  obtained  by  this  power 
is  much  to  be  lamented;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  reflect,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  this  preponderance 
was  the  removal  of  the  clergy  from 
the  sphere  of  politics.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  question  no  longer  was,  whether 
those  numerous  castles  should  be  left 
standing,  from  liie  heights  of  which 
proud  barons  gave  the  law  to  their 
vassals,  and  held  themselves  justified 
in  despising  the  ordinances  of  the 
monarch;  nor  whether  that  long  list 
of  commimal  liberties  should  be  pre- 
served, which  had  no  connexion  with, 
each  other,  which  were  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  great,  and  at  the 
same  time  embarrassed  the  action  of 
the  sovereign,  by  preventing  the  form- 
ation of  a  central  government  capable 
of  insuring  order,  of  protecting  legi-» 
timate  interests,  of  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  movement  of  civilisation,  which 
had  every  where  commenced  with  so 
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much  activitj'.  This  was  no  loneer 
the  question;  on  all  sides  the  oasUes 
were  being  lerelled,  the  great  lords 
were  descending  from  their  fortresses, 
and  becoming  more  humane  towards 
the  people,  m&y  were  giving  up  their 
exactions,  and  beginning  to  show  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  the  monarch; 
and  the  commons,  obliged  to  submit 
to  an  amalgamation  of  the  multitude 
of  petty  states,  to  form  extensive  mon- 
arcnies,  were  forced  to  part  with  so 
much  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
was  opposed  to  Uie  system  of  a  gene- 
ral centralisation. 

The  question  was,  to  discover  whe- 
ther there  existed  any  means  of  limit- 
ing power,  and  yet  securii:^  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  its  centralisa- 
tion and  augmentation;  whether  it 
was  possible,  without  embarrassing 
or  weakening  the  action  of  power, 
to  secure  to  the  people  a  reas<»iable 
amount  of  influence  over  the  progress 
of  afiairs,  and,  above  all,  the  right 
they  had  already  acquired  of  watchmg 
over  the  public  revenues.  That  is, 
at  once  to  prevent  the  sanguinary 
horrors  of  revolutions,  and  the  abuses 
anddiscHrdersofoourt*£Etvourites.  The 
people  alone  were  incapable  of  pre- 
serving this  influence,  unless  thev  nad 
been  rornished  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  public  afibirs;  an  mdispensable 
resource  in  such  a  case,  but  of  which 
they  were  in  general  completely  des- 
titute. I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  know- 
ledge amongst  the  commons;  but  we 
must  beax  in  mind  that  the  term  pub* 
lie  affairs  had  acquired  an  extensive 
signification;  for  it  was  not  merely 
applied  to  a  municipality  or  a  pro- 
vince; c^itralisation  becoming  every 
where  more  general  and  triumphant, 
caused  this  term  to  be  applied  to 
whole  kingdoms,  not  merely  consi- 
dered as  isolated,  but  in  the  whole 
of  their  relations  with  other  nations. 
From  that  time  European  civilisation 
began  to  assume  that  character  of 
generaUty  which  stUl  distinguishes  it: 
from  that  time,  to  understand  aright 
the  private  afiairs  of  any  one  king- 
dom, it  was  necessary  to  look  abroad 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  sometimes 
over  the  whole  worlcL    Men  capd)le 


of  such  elevated  views  could  not  be 
very  common  in  society;  moreover, 
as  the  most  exalted  paxt  of  society 
was  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  the 
throne  of  die  monarch,  a  focus  of  intel- 
ligence was  sure  to  be  formed  there, 
with  exclusive  pretensions  to  the  go- 
vernment. Compare  with  this  centre 
of  action  and  intelligence,  the  pe<^le 
alone,  still  weak  and  ignorant,  fmd 
the  result  may  be  eaiily  guessed* 
Weakness  and  ignorance  never  pre- 
vailed over  force  and  intelligence. 
But  what  remedy  was  there  for  this 
difficulty?  The  preservatioQ  of  the 
Catholic  religion  all  over£ur(^>e,  and 
consequently  the  influence  of  the  der- 
gy;  for  it  IS  well  known  that  lite 
clergy  were  still  considered  at  this 
^KM;h  as  the  ceotre  oi  learning. 

Those  who  have  extoUed  Protest* 
antism  for  having  weakened  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  cl^gy,  have  not 
sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  nature 
of  that  influenoe.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  discoy«r  at  that  e|K)Qh  a 
class  of  citizens  connected  with  the 
three  elements  of  power  by  comm<m 
interests  with  each,  and  yet  not  ex- 
clusively allied  to  any.  Monarchy  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  <^ergy.  In 
fact,  how  can  we  imi^ne  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  a  religion,  re«urding  yoyrec 
as  an  emanation  from  EEeaven,  would 
declare  themselves  the  enemies  of 
royal  power,  which  was  acknowledged 
to  be  at  the  head  of  all  others?  Nei- 
ther had  the  aristocracy  any  thing  to 
appr^end  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  outstep  &e 
bounds  of  reason.  The  titles,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  claimed  the  posses- 
sion of  riches,  their  rights  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consideration  and  of  pre- 
cedence, were  not  likely  to  be  com- 
bated by  a  class  whose  principles  and 
interests  w^e  necessarily  fiEivourable 
to  every  thing  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  of  justice,  and  of  the  laws. 
The  democracy,  comprising  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people,  found  sup- 
port and  most  generous  protection  m 
the  Church.  How  could  the  Church, 
which  had  laboured  so  much  to  eman- 
cipate them  from  their  ancient  sla- 
very, and  at  a  later  period  from  feu- 
dal chains,  declare  herself  the  enemy 
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of  a  class  which  might  be  considered 
as  her  creature?  If  the  peqple  ex- 
perieaeed  aa  amelioration  in  their 
civil  ccHidition,  it  was  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  ti^e  clergy;  if  they  acquired 
political  ififluenoe,it  was  owing  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition — an- 
other favour  obtained  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy;  and  if  me  clergy 
had  any  where  a  sure  support,  it  was 
nataral  to  look  for  it  in  that  popular 
class  which,  continually  in  contact 
with  them,  received  from  them  their 
inspirations  and  instructions. 

Besides,  the  Church  selected  her 
members    indiscriminately  from    all 
classes.     To  elevate  a  man  to  the  sa- 
ered  ministry  she  required  neither 
titles  of  nobiuty  nor  riches;  and  this 
alone  was  sufficient  to  insure  intimate 
relations  between  the  clerey  and  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
regarding  them  with  aversion    and 
estrangement      Hence    the    clergy, 
nnited  to  all  classes,  were  an  element 
perfectly  adi^ted  to  prevMit  the  ex- 
clusive preponderance  of  any  of  these 
Masses,  to  maintain  all  social  elements 
in  a  certain  gentle  and  productive  fer- 
mentation, which  in  time  would  have 
Eroduced  and  matured  a  natural  oom- 
inatioii.    I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
there  would  not  have  arisen  difier- 
enoes,  dilutes,  perhaps  conflicts,  in- 
evitable occurrences  so  long  as  men 
shall  be  men;  but  who  does  not  see 
that  the  terrible  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  wars  of  Germany,  in  the  revela- 
tions of  England  and  France,  would 
have  been  impossiUe  ?   It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  the  spirit  of  ^J^ropean 
civilisation  necessarily  tended  to  (umi- 
nishthe  extreme  inequality  of  classes; 
I  grant  i%  and  will  even  add,  that 
this  tendency  was  conformable  to  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  continually  reminding 
men  of  their  equality  before  Grod,  m 
their  common  origin  and  destination, 
of  the  emptiness  of  honours  and  riches, 
and  proclaiming  that  virtue  is  the  only 
thing  solid  upon  earth,  the  ouiy  thing 
eapMe  of  rendering  us  pleasing  in 
the  eyes  of  Oeod.  But  to  reform  is  not 
to  destroy;  to  cure  the  disease,  we 
nmst  not  kiU  the  patient.    It  was 
deemed  better  to  overthrow  at  one 


blow  what  might  have  been  corrected 
by  legal  means;  European  civilisation 
having  been  corrupted  by  the  fatal 
innovations  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
legitimate  authority  having  been  dis- 
regarded even  in  matters  within  its 
exclusive  sphere,  for  its  imldnKnd  be-> 
nefioent  action  the  disastrous  expedi- 
ents of  vicdenoe  have  beei(  substituted. 
Three  centuries  of  ealamiW  have  more 
or  less  opened  the  eyes  oinations,  by 
teaching  them  how  perilous  it  is,  even 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  to 
confide  it  to  the  cruel  hazard  of  the 
employment  of  force;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  if  Protestantism,  like  an 
apple  of  discord,  had  not  been  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  Europe,  all  these 
great  social  and  political  questions 
would  at  the  present  time  have  been 
much  nearer  being  solved  in  a  safe* 
peaceable,  and  certain  manner,  if,  in-» 
deed,  they  would  not  have  been  al-* 
ready  solved  long  since.  (36.) 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

POLITICAL    DOOTBIKES   BSFOKS    THB 
APPSABANCB  OF  PKOTEBTANTISM. 

Ill  matters  app^taining  to  represen- 
tative ffovemment,  modem  political 
science  Doasts  of  its  great  progress: 
we  hear  it  continually  asserting  that 
the  school  in  which  the  d^uties  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  imbibed 
their  lessons  was  totally  ignorant  of 
political  constitutions.  iSovf  when  we 
compare  the  doctrines  of  the  predo- 
minating school  of  the  present  dav 
with  tli^se  of  the  preceding  school, 
what  difference  do  we  discover  be* 
tween  Ihem?  On  what  points  do  they 
differ?  Where  is  this  boasted  pro- 
gress? 

The  school  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury said:  "The  king  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  people;  his  power  must 
either  be  totally  destroyed,  or  at  least 
so  far  restrained  and  limited  that  he 
may  only  appear  with  his  hands  tied 
on  the  summit  of  the  social  edifice, 
merely  invested  with  the  faculty  of 
approving  the  measures  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people."  And  what 
says  the  modem  school,  which  boasta 
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of  its  progress,  of  the  advantage  it 
has  derir^  from  experiencei  and  of 
having  hit  the  exact  point  marked 
out  by  reason  and  good  sense?  "  Mon- 
archy," says  this  school,  **  is  essen- 
tial to  the  great  European  nations; 
the  attempts  at  republicanism  made  in 
America,  whatever  may  be  their  re- 
sults, require,  as  yet,  the  test  of  time; 
besides,  they  were  made  under  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  those 
in  which  we  are  placed,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  to  be  imitated  by  us. 
The  kmg  should  not  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  the  people,  but  as  their 
father;  instead  of  presenting  him  to 
public  view  with  his  hands  tied,  he 
should  be  represented  surrounded 
with  power,  grandeur,  and  even  with 
majesty  and  pomp;  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  the  throne  to  fulfil 
the  high  functions  with  which  it  is 
invest^.  The  king  should  be  invio- 
lable— not  nominaUy,  but  really  and 
effectually,  so  that  his  power  cannot, 
under  any  pretext,  be  attacked.  Hf% 
should  be  placed  in  a  sphere  beyond 
the  whirlwind  of  passion  and  party, 
like  a  tutelar  divinity,  a  stranger  to 
mean  views  and  base  passions ;  he 
ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  tne  represent- 
ative of  reason  and  justice.  **  Fools," 
exclaims  this  school  to  its  adversaries, 
'*can  you  not  see  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  no  king  at  all  than  such 
a  one  as  vou  would  have?  Tour  king 
would  always  be  an  enemy  to  the 
constitution  ;  for  he  would  find  this 
constitution  always  attacking,  embar- 
rassing, restricting,  and  humiliating 
him." 

We  will  now  compare  this  progress 
with  the  doctrines  predominating  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of 
Protestantism.  This  comparison  wiU 
enable  us  to  show  clearly  that  every 
thing  reasonable,  just,  ana  useful,  con- 
tained in  these  doctrines  was  already 
known  and  generally  propagated  in 
Europe  when  society  was  under  the 
exclusive  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  king  is  easentitd^  says  the 
modem  school;  and,  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  all 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  had  a 
king:  the  king  must  not  be  regarded 
ms  the  enemy^  but  as  the  father  of  the 


people;  and  he  was  already  called  tbe 
father  of  the  people:  the  potoer  of  the 
king  should  be  great;  that  power  was 
great :  the  king  skoM  be  invioitMe,  his 
person  sacred;  his  person  was  sacred, 
and  his  prerogative  insured  to  him  by 
the  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  in 
an  august  and  solemn  ceremony,  that 
of  his  coronation.  **  The  people  are 
supreme,"  said  the  school  of  the  last 
century;  **the  law  is  the  expression 
of  the  general  will,  the  representa' 
tives  of  the  people  are  alone,  there- 
fore, invested  with  legislative  facul- 
ties; the  monarch  cannot  resist  this 
will.  The  laws  are  submitted  to  his 
sanction  through  mere  formality;  if 
the  king  refuses  this  sanction,  the 
laws  are  to  undergo  another  exami' 
nation;  but  if  the  will  of  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  people  still  remains 
the  same,  it  shall  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  law;  and  the  monarch  who, 
by  the  refusal  of  his  sanction,  shall 
show  that  he  regards  this  general 
will  as  detrimentalto  the  public  good, 
shall  be  compelled,  at  the  expense  of 
his  dignity  and  independence,  to  give 
effect  to  it" 

In  reply  to  this,  the  modem  school 
says:  **The  supremacy  of  the  people 
is  either  unmeaning,  or  has  a  dan- 
gerous sense;  the  law  should  not  be 
the  expression  of  will,  but  of  rea- 
son ;  mere  will  does  not  constitate  a 
law;  for  this  purpose,  reason,  justice, 
and  public  expediency  are  required.** 
These  ideas  were  general  long  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  century,  not  only 
amongst  educated  men,  but  even 
among  the  most  simple  and  ignorant 
classes.  A  doctor  of  the  thurteenth 
century  admirably  expressed  it  in  his 
habitual  laconic  language:  "It  is  a 
rule  dictated  by  reason,  and  having  ^ 
common  weal  for  its  aim,**  **  Would 
you,"  continued  the  modem  school, 
"  have  royal  power  a  truth,  you  must 
assign  it  the  nrst  place  among  legisla- 
tive powers;  you  must  intrust  it  with 
an  absolute  veto.  In  the  ancient  cortes, 
in  the  ancient  states-eeneral  and  par- 
liaments, the  king  aid  occupy  this 
place  among  the  legislative  powers: 
nothing  was  done  without  his  con- 
sent; he  possessed  an  absolute  veto,** 

**  Away  with  classes !"  excUums  the 
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Constitaent  Assembly;  "away  with 
distinctions!  The  kin^  face  to  face 
with  the  people,  direcUy  and  imme- 
diately; the  rest  is  an  attempt  against 
imprescriptible  rights."  "You  are 
rash,"  replies  the  modem  school;  "  if 
there  are  no  distinctions,  they  must 
be  created.  If  there  are  not  in  so- 
ciety classes  forming  in  themselves  a 
second  legislative  body,  a  mediator 
between  the  kin^  and  the  people, 
there  must  be  artificial  ones;  through 
the  medium  of  the  law  must  be  cre- 
ated what  does  not  exist  in  society; 
if  reality  is  wanting,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  fiction."  Now  these  classes 
existed  in  ancient  society,  they  took 
part  in  public  afbirs,  they  were  or- 
ganised as  active  instruments,  they 
formed  the  first  legislative  bodies.  I 
ask  now,  whether  this  parallel  does  not 
show,  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  tb%t 
what  is  now  termed  progress  in  mat- 
ters of  government,  is,  in  fact,  a  true 
return  towards  what  was  every  where 
taught  and  practised  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  religion  before  the 
appearance  of  Protestantism  ?  In  ad- 
dressing myself  to  men  endowed  with 
the  least  intelligence  upcm  social  and 

Solitical  questions,  I  may  assuredly 
ispense  with  the  differences  which 
must  necessarily  result  from  the  two 
epochs.  I  grant  that  the  course  of 
eyents  would  of  itself  have  caused  im- 
portant modifications :  political  insti- 
tutions were  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  fresh  wants  to  be  satisfied.  But 
I  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that,  so 
far  as  circumstances  permitted,  Eu- 
ropean civilisation  was  advancing  on 
the  right  road  to  a  better  state,  con- 
taining lyithin  itself  the  means  neces- 
sary for  reforming  without  destroying. 
But  for  this  purpose  a  spontaneous 
development  of  events  was  necessary, 
without  any  kind  of  violence;  it  was 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mere  action  of  man  is  of  little  avail, 
that  sudden  attempts  are  dangerous; 
that  the  great  productions  of  society 
are  like  those  of  nature,  both  requlr- 
ingan  indispensable  element,  time. 

There  is  one  fact  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  too  little  reflected 
upon,  although  including  the  expla- 
nation of  some  strange  phenomena  of 


the  last  three  centuries.  This  fact  is, 
that  Protestantism  has  prevented  civi- 
lisation from  becoming  homogeneouSy 
in  spite  of  a  strong  tendency  urging 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  homo- 
geneity. The  civilisation  of  the  na- 
tions without  doubt  receives  its  na- 
ture and  its  characteristics  from  the 
principles  that  have  given  it  life  and 
movement;  now  these  principles  being 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  these  nations  must 
have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
other.  History  and  philosophy  agree 
on  this  point;  therefore,  so  long  as 
the  European  nations  did  not  re- 
ceive the  inculcation  of  any  germ  of 
division,  their  civil  and  political  in- 
stitutions were'developed  with  a  very 
remarkable  similarity.  True,  cer- 
tain differences  were  observable  in 
them,  which  were  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances; but  we  see  that  they  were 
becoming  more  and  more  alike,  and 
forming  Europe  into  one  vast  whole^ 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  cor- 
rect idea,  accustomed  as  we  are  to 
ideas  of  disunion.  This  homogeneity 
would  have  arrived  at  its  penection 
through  the  effect  of  the  rapidity 
which  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
conmierce  and  the  arts  gave  to  intel- 
lectual and  materia]  communications; 
the  art  of  printing  would  have  contri- 
buted to  it  more  than  an;^  thing  else, 
for  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ideas  would 
have  dispersed  the  inequalities  sepa- 
rating the  nations  one  from  another. 

But,  unfortunately.  Protestantism 
appeared,  and  separated  the  European 
people  into  two  great  families,  which, 
since  their  division,  have  professed  a 
mortal  hatred  towards  each  other. 
This  hatred  has  been  the  cause  of  fu- 
rious wars,  in  which  torrents  of  blood 
have  been  shed.  One  thing  yet  more 
fatal  than  these  catastrophes  was  the 
germ  of  civil,  political,  and  literary 
schism,  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
Europe  by  the  absence  of  religious 
unity.  Civil  and  political  institutions, 
and  aU  the  branches  of  learning,  had 
appeared  and  prospered  in  Europe 
under  the  influence  of  religion;  the 
schism  was  religious;  it  affected  even 
the  root,  and  extended  to  the  branches. 

A  A 
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Thus  arose  among  the  Tarious  na- 
tions those  brazen  walls  which  kept 
them  separate;  the  spirit  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust  was  everj  where  spread; 
things  which  before  would  haye  been 
deemed  innocent  or  without  import- 
ance, from  that  time  were  looked 
upon  as  eminently  dangerous. 

What  uneasiness,  disquietude,  and 
aeitation  must  have  been  the  result 
of  tliese  fatal  complications  I  We  ma^ 
say  that  in  this  detestable  gi^rm  is 
contained  the  history  of  the  calami- 
ties with  which  Europe  was  afflicted 
during  the  last  three  centuries.     To 
what  may  we  attribute  the  Anabaptist 
wars  in  Germany,  those  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  Thirty-years*  war;  those 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  League ;  and  that 
profound  source  of  division,  that  un- 
interrupted series  of  discords,  which, 
beginning  with  the  Huguenots,  was 
coutinued  by  the  Jansenists,  and  then 
by  philosophers,  terminating  in  the 
Convention?    Had  England  not  con- 
tained in  her  bosom  that  nest  of  sects 
engendered  by  Protestantism,  would 
she  have  had  to  suffer  die  disasters 
of  a  revolution  which  lasted  so  many 
years?   Had  Henry  YIII.  not  seceded, 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  Great  Bri- 
tain would  not  have  passed  two-thirds 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  most 
atrocious  religious  persecutions,  and 
under  the  most  brutal  despotism;  she 
would  not  have  been  drowned  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  in 
torrents  of  blood,  shed  by  sectarian 
fiuiaticism.    Had  it  not  been  for  Pro- 
testantism, would  England  have  been 
in  the  fatal  position  in  which  she  is 
placed  by  the  Irish  question,  scarcely 
leaving  ner  a  choice  between  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  and  a  ter- 
rible revolution?    Would  not  nations 
of  brethren  have  found  the  means  of 
coming  to  an  anucable  understanding, 
if;  during  the  last  three  centuries,  reU- 
gious  discords  had  not  separated  them 
by  a  lake  of  blood?    Those  offensive 
and  defensive  confederatioBS  between 
nation  and  nation,  which  divided  Eu- 
rope into  two  parties  as  inimical  to 
each  other  as  the  Christians  to  the 
Mussulmen,   that  traditional  hatred 
between  the  North  and  the   South, 


that  profound  separation  between  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  Germany,  be- 
tween Spain  and  England^  between 
that  country  and  France,  were  sure 
to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  in  re- 
tarding communications  between  the 
European  nations;  and  what  would 
have  been  obtained  much  sooner  by 
the  aid  of  moral  means,  could  only 
be  obtained  by  material  ones.  Steam 
tends  to  convert  Europe  into  one  vast 
city:  if  men  who  were  one  day  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  hated  one 
another  for  three  centuries,  what  was 
the  cause  of  it?  If  people's  hearts 
had  been  united  long  before  in  mu- 
tual aifection,  would  not  the  happy 
moment  in  whioh  they  were  to  join 
hands  have  been  hastened? 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

POLITICAI«  DOCTRnnSS  IK  SFAIV. 

Mt  explanation  of  this  matter  would 
be  incomplete,  were  I  to  leave  the 
following  difficulty  unresolved:  '*In 
Spain,  Catholicism  has  prevailed  ex- 
clusively, and  under  it  an  absolute 
monarchy  was  established,  a  suflicient 
indication  that  Catholic  doctrines  are 
inimical  to  political  liberty.*'  The 
great  majority  of  men  never  look 
deeply  into  the  real  nature  of  things, 
nor  pay  due  attention  to  the  true 
meanmg  of  words.  Present  them  with 
something  in  strong  relief  that  will 
make  a  vivid  impressioa  on  their 
imagination,  and  they  take  fhcts  jus* 
as  they  appear  at  the  first  glance, 
thoughtlessly  confounding  oavaaUijf 
with  comcidince»  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  empire  of  the  CathoUo  reh- 
gpion  coincided  in  Spain  with  the  fitaal 
preponderance  of  absolute  monarchy; 
but  the  question  is.  Was  the  Cathoiie 
religion  the  true  cause  of  this  prepon" 
derance  f  Was  it  she  that  overturned 
the  ancient  cortes,  to  establish  the 
throne  o^  absolute  monarchs  on  the 
rums  of  popular  institutions? 

Before  we  commence  our  examina- 
tion into  the  causes-  that  destroyed 
the  influence  of  the  nation  on  puuio 
affairs,  it  may  be  well  tx>  reound  the 
reader  that  in  Denmark,  Sweden^  and 
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German  jy  absolutism  was  established 
and  upheld  in  juxtaposition  with  Pro- 
testantism. Hence  the  arg^mnent  of 
coincidence  is  very  Uttle  worth,  as, 
owing  to  the  exjeuit  identity  of  circum- 
stances in  the  two  cases,  it  could  just 
as  well  be  proved  that  Protestantism 
leads  to  absolutism.  I  will  just  ob' 
serve  here,  that  in  my  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
that  the  pseudo-Reformation  tended 
to  the  overthrow  of  political  liberty,  I 
have  not  rested  my  arguments  upon 
coincidences  only,  however  careful  I 
may  have  been  to  point  them  out  to 
the  reader.  I  have  said  that  Pro- 
tes.tantism»by  diffusing  dissolvent  doc- 
trines, had  occasioned  a  necessity  for 
an  exteasioii  of  temporal  power;  that 
by  destroying  the  political  influence 
of  the  clergy  and  the  Pc^s,  it  had 
destroyed  the  equUibriuw  between  the 
social  classes,  left  no  counterpoise  to 
the  throne,  and  further  augmented 
the  power  of  the  monarch  by  grant- 
ing  him  ecclesiasticid  supremacy  in 
ProtestMit  countries,  and  exaggerat- 
ing his  prerogatives  in  CathdlS}  na- 
tions. 

But  we  will  dismiss  these  general 
considerations,  and  fix  our  attention 
ui>on  Spain.  This  nation  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  one  of  those  that 
are  least  known;  its  history  is  not 
|HX»perly  studied,  nor  are  sound 
▼lews  taken  oi  its  present  condition. 
Its  troubles,  its  rebellions,  its  civil 
wars,  proclaim  that  it  has  not  yet  re^ 
celved  its  true  svstem  of  government, 
which  proves  that  the  nation  to  be 
governed  is  but  imperfectly  under^ 
stood.  Its  history  is,  if  possible,  still 
less  perfectly  understooo.  The  pre- 
sent influence  of  events  already  very 
remote,  works  secretly  and  almost 
imperceptibly;  and  hence  the  eye  of 
the  observer  is  satisfied  with  a  super- 
ficial view  of  affairs,  and  he  forms  his 
opinions  too  hastily-^-K)pinion8  which 
too  (^ten,  in  consequence^  take  the 
place  of  facta  and  reality.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  causes  that  have  derived 
Spain  of  her  political  liberty,  almost 
all  authors  fix  their  attention  prin- 
cipally or  exclusively  upon  CastiUe, 
g*  ving  monarchs  infinitely  more  credit 
r  sagacity  than  the  course  of  events 


would  seem  to  justify.  They  gene- 
rally select  thcY^ar  of  the  Communeros 
as  weir  point  of  view,  and,  according 
to  certain  writers,  but  for  the  defeat 
at  Villalar,  the  liberties  of  Spain 
would  have  been  for  ever  secure.  I 
admit  that  the  war  of  the  Communeroa 
affords  an  excellent  point  of  view  for 
the  study  of  this  matter;  in  fact,  the 
field  of  ViUalar  was  in  some  measure 
witness  to  the  conclusion  of  the  drama* 
CastiUe  should  be  regarded  as  the 
centre  of  events;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  Spanish  monarchs  gave  proof  of 
great  sagacity  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  brought  the  enterprise  to  a  close. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  deem  it  just  to 
give  an  exclusive  preference  to  one  of 
these  considerations,  and  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  real  state  of  the 
question  is  generally  misconceived: 
effects  are  tSken  for  causes,  acces« 
series  for  principles. 

In  my  opinion,  the  ruin  of  free  in- 
stitutions resulted  from  the  following 
causes: — 1st,  the  premature  and  im-* 
moderately  extensive  development  of 
these  institutions;  Sdly,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Spanish  nation  out  of  a 
successive  reunion  of  very  heteroge* 
neons  parts,  all  possessing  institutions 
extremely  popular;  Sdlv,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  centre  of  power  in  the 
middle  of  the  provinces  where  these 
forms  were  most  restricted,  and  where 
the  authority  of  the  crown  was  the 
greatest;  4thly,  the  extreme  abun- 
dance of  wealth,  the  power  and  the 
splendour  which  the  Spanish  people 
saw  every  where  around  them,  and 
which  lulled  them  to  sleep  in  the  arms 
of  prosperity ;  5thly,  the  exclusively 
military  position  of  the  Spanish  mon-* 
archs,  whose  armies  were  every  where 
victorious,  their  military  i)ower  and 
prestige  being  at  their  heights  pre- 
cisely at  the  critical  time  when  the 
quarrel  had  to  be  decided.  I  will 
take  a  rapid  view  of  these  causes,  al- 
though the  nature  of  this  work  does 
not  permit  me  to  devote  to  them  the 
space  which  the  ^vity  and  import- 
ance of  the  subject  demand.  The 
reader  will  pardon  me  this  political 
digression  on  account  of  the  close  con- 
nexion existing  between  this  subject 
and  the  religious  question. 
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As  regards  popular  forms  of  go- 
yemment,  Spain  has  been  in  advance 
of  all  monarchical  nations.  This  is 
an  indubitable  fact.  In  Spain,  these 
forms  received  a  premature  and  ex- 
treme development;  and  this  contri- 
buted to  their  ruin,  as  a  child  sickens 
and  dies,  if,  in  its  tender  years,  its 
growth  is  too  rftpjd,  or  its  intellect 
too  precocious.  This  active  spirit  of 
liberty,  this  multitude  of  fueros  and 
of  privileges,  these  impediments  every 
where  placed  in  the  way  of  power, 
checking  the  rapidity  and  energy  of 
its  action — this  great  development  of 
the  popular  element,  in  its  very  na- 
ture restless  and  turbulent,  existing 
simultaneously  with  the  wealth,  the 
power,  and  the  pride  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, very  naturally  gave  rise  to 
many  commotions.  Elements  so  nu- 
merous, so  various,  and  so  opposite 
to  each  other,  which,  moreover,  had 
not  time  to  be  combined  so  as  to  form 
a  peaceable  and  harmonious  whole, 
were  not  likely  to  work  tranquilly 
together.  Order  is  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  society;  it  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  ideas,  the  manners,  and 
the  laws  of  a  nation.  Wherever  there 
exists  a  germ  of  continual  disorder, 
how  deep  soever  it  may  have  struck 
its  roots,  it  is  sure  to  be  extirpated, 
or  at  least  crushed,  so  as  no  longer  to 
keep  public  tranquillity  in  perpetual 
danger.  The  municipal  and  political 
organisation  of  Spain  had  this  incon- 
venience, and  hence  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  its  modification.  But  the 
ideas  and  the  manners  of  the  time 
were  such,  that  matters  could  not  be 
expected  to  stop  at  a  simple  modifica- 
tion. The  system  of  constituencies, 
which  so  easily  creates  numerous  as- 
semblies, either  to  enact  new  funda- 
mental codes  or  to  reform  the  old 
ones,  was  not  then  understood  as  it 
is  in  our  days ;  neither  were  men's 
ideas  at  that  time  so  generalised  as 
to  place  them  above  sll  that  exclu- 
sively and  particularly  relates  to  a 
people,  at  a  point  of  elevation  whence 
they  could  no  longer  observe  every 
petty  local  object,  but  had  their  atten- 
tion wholly  engrossed  by  mankind, 
society,  the  nation,  or  the  govern- 
ment.   It  was  not  so  at  that  time :  a 


charter  of  liberty  granted  by  a  king 
to  a  city  or  a  town;  an  immunity 
wrested  from  a  feudal  lord  by  his 
armed  vassals;  some  privilege  obtain- 
ed in  reward  of  warlike  achievements, 
or  sometimes  granted  as  a  recompense 
for  the  bravery  of  a  man's  ancestors ; 
a  concession  to  the  cortes,  made  by 
the  monarch  in  exchange  for  the 
grant  of  a  contribution,  or,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  of  a  service, — a  law  or 
custom,  the  antiquity  of  which  lay 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  or 
confounded  ^ith  the  infancy  of  mon- 
archy :  such,  to  give  a  few  instances, 
were  the  titles  of  which  they  were 
proud,  and  which  they  maintained 
with  jealous  ardour. 

Liberty  now-a-days  is  more  vague, 
and  sometimes  less  positive,  owing  to 
the  generalisation  and  elevation  which 
meirs  ideas  have  assumed;  but  then 
it  is  far  less  liable  to  destruction. 
Speaking  a  language  well  understood 
by  the  people,  and  appearing  as  the 
common  cause  of  all  nations,  it  awa- 
kens 'universal  sympathies,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  found  more  extensive 
associations  as  a  guarantee  against 
the  attacks  of  power.  The  wonls  li- 
berty, equality,  rights  of  man,  inter- 
vention of  the  people  in  public  affiurs, 
ministerial  responsibility,  public  opi- 
nion, liberty  or  the  press^  toleration, 
and  other  similar  ones,  do  undoubt- 
edly contain  a  ereat  diversity  of  mean- 
ings, which  it  IS  difficult  to  determine 
and  to  classify  when  we  come  to  make 
a  specific  application  of  them ;  and 
yet  these  words  present  to  the  mind 
certain  ideas  which,  although  compli- 
cated and  confused,  have  a  false  ap- 
pearance of  clearness  and  simplicity. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  words  re- 
present certain  striking  objects  that 
dazzle  the  mind  by  their  vivid  and 
flattering  colours,  and  hence  they 
cannot  be  uttered  without  exciting  a 
lively  interest:  they  are  understood 
by  the  masses,  and  hence  every  self- 
constituted  champion  of  the  ideas  they 
convey  is  at  once  regarded  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
But  imagine  yourself  living  among 
the  people  of  the  fourteenth  and  fi^ 
teenth  centuries,  and  your  position 
will  be  found  very  different    Take 
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for  yoar  subject  the  franchises  of 
Catalonia  or  of  Castille,  and  address 
yourself  to  the  Aragonese,  who  were 
so  intractable  on  the  subject  of  their 
fueros,  and  you  will  produce  no  effect 
— will  not  succeed  in  awakening  either 
their  zeal  or  their  interest;  a  charter 
that  does  not  contain  the  name  of  one 
of  their  towns  or  cities  is,  in  their 
eyes,  a  thing  of  no  importance,  and 
foreign  to  their  wishes.    This  incon- 
venience, originating  in  the  ideas  of 
the  times,  which  were  naturally  con- 
fined to  local  circumstances,  became 
very  great  in  Spain,  where,  under  the 
same  sceptre,  there  was  formed  an 
amalgamation  of  people  difierine  most 
widely  in  their  manners,  in  their  mu- 
nicipal and  political  organisation,  and 
divided,  moreover,  by  rivalries  and 
animosities.   In  such  a  state  of  things 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  curtail 
the  liberties  of  one  province  without 
giving  umbrage  to  the  others,  or  ex- 
citing their  apprehensions  for  their 
own  liberties.   If,  at  the  period  of  the 
insurrections  of  the  Communeros  in 
Castille  against  Charles  V.,  there  had 
existed  that  communication  of  ideas 
and  sentiments,  and  those  lively  sym- 
pathies, which  at  the  present  time 
unite  people  together,  the  defeat  of 
Villalar  would  have  been  a  simple 
defeat  and*nothing  more;  the  cry  of 
alarm,  resounding  throughout  Aragon 
and    Castille,  would  certainly  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  young  and 
Dl-advised  monarch.    But  such  was 
not  the  case ;  all  the  efforts  of  the 
people  were  isolated,  and  consequent- 
ly barren  of  results.  The  royal  power, 
proceeding  upon  a  fixed  and  steady 
plan,  was  able  to  beat  down  piecemeal 
these  scattered  forces,  and  the  result 
was  not  doubtfid.    In  1521,  Fadilla, 
Bravo,  and  Maldonado  perished  on 
the  scaffold;   in  1591,  D.  Diego  de 
Heredia,  D.  Juan  de  Luna,  and  the 
justiciary  himself,  D.  Antonio  de  La- 
nuza,  met  the  same  fate ;  when,  in 
1640,  the  Catalonians  rose  in  insur- 
rection for  the  defence  of  their  rights, 
notwithstanding  the  manifestoes  they 
issued    to    attract    supporters,   they 
found  no  one  to  assist  them.    There 
were  then  no  flying  sheets,  coming 
every  morning  to  fix  the  attention  of 


the  people  upon  all  sorts  of  questions^ 
and  to  stir  up  alarm  at  the  least  ap« 
pearance  of  danger  to  their  liberties* 
The  people,  warmly  attached  to  their 
customs  and  usages,  satisfied  with  the 
nominal    confirmations   which    their 
monarchs  were  daily  giving  to  their 
fveroa,  proud  also  of  the  respect  shown 
to  their  ancient  liberties,  were  little 
aware  that  they  were  confronted  by 
a  sagacious  adversary,  who  never  re- 
sorted to  force  but  to  effect  a  decisive 
blow,  yet  constantly  held  his  powei'^ 
ful  arm  ready  to  crush  them.    An  at- 
tentive study  of  the  history  of  Spain 
will  show  that  the  concentration  of 
the  whole  governing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch,  to  the  exclu- 
sion, as  far  as  was.  possible,  of  popu- 
lar influence,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     Nor  is  this 
surprising;  for  there  was  then  a  great- 
er necessity  for  such  a  course,  and  it 
could  be  more  easily  adopted.    There 
was  a  greater  necessity ;   for,  from 
that  time,  the  action  of  government 
began  to  extend  from  one  common 
centre  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  the 
various  portions  of  which  differed  so 
widely  in  their  laws,  their  manners, 
and  their  customs ;  hence  the  central 
action  naturally  felt  more  sensibly 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  so 
great  a  diversity  of  cortes,  of  munici- 
palities, of  codes,  and  of  privileges  ; 
and,  as  every  government  wishes  its 
action  to  be  rapid  and  efficacious,  the 
idea  of  simplifying,  uniting,  and  cen- 
tralising their  power  naturally  took 
possession  of  the  kings  of  Spam,    It 
is,  in  fact,  easy  to  understand  that  a 
monarch  at  tne  head  of  numerous 
armies,  with  magnificent  fleets  at  his 
disposal,  who  h^,  on  a  hundred  oc- 
casions, humbled  his  most  powerful 
foes,  and  won  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations,  would  not  like  to  be  continu- 
ally goin?  to  preside  over  the  cortes 
in  Castille,  in  Aragon,  in  Valencia, 
and  in  Catalonia.    It  would  undoubt- 
edly cost  him  dear  to  be  constantly 
repeating  the  oath  binding  him  to 
protect  uie  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
subjects,  and  listening  to  the  perpe- 
tual strain  re-echoed  in  his  ears  by 
the  procurcuiores  of  Castille,  and  the 
brazos  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Ca? 
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talonia.  Tt  'was  hard  for  him  to  be 
obliged  humbly  to  solicit  from  the 
cortes  assistance  for  the  expenses  of 
the  state,  and  particularly  for  almost 
continual  wars.  If  he  submitted  to 
this,  it  was  only  from  the  dread  of 
those  resolute  men,  real  lions  in  the 
battle*field  when  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  religion,  their  country,  and 
their  king,  and  who  would  have  fought 
with  no  less  intrepidity  in  their  streets 
and  houses,  had  an  attempt  been  made 
to  despoil  them  of  those  rights  and 
franchises  which  they  inherited  from 
their  forefathers. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  Castille  alone  so  for  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ruin  of  popular  institu- 
tions, that  it  followed  almost  neces- 
sarily. From  that  time,  in  fact,  the 
throne  had  obtained  too  great  a  pre- 
ponderance for  ihefueros  of  the  king- 
doms recently  united  to  oppose  it  with 
success.  To  imagine  the  existence  at 
that  period  of  a  political  power  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  crown,  we  must 
suppose  all  the  assemblies  held  from 
time  to  time  in  the  different  kingdoms 
under  the  name  of  cortes  united  into  one 
grand  national  representatiye  body, 
with  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the 
king;  we  must  suppose  this  central 
assembly  actuated  by  a  zeal  equal  to 
that  of  the  ancient  assemblies  for  the 
preservation  of  their /«*ero«  and  privi- 
leges, ready  to  sacrifice  all  their  rival- 
ries to  the  public  good,  and  advancing 
towards  their  object  with  a  firm  step 
in  one  compact  mass,  and  never  giving 
an  advantage  to  their  adversary.  In 
other  words,  we  must  suppose  what 
was  utterly  impossible  at  that  period; 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  ideas, 
the  habits,  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
people;  impossible,  at  a  time  when  the 
people  were  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  question  in  so  lofty  a  sense; 
impossible,  owing  to  the  resistance 
which  it  would  have  met  with  from 
the  monarchs,  to  the  embarrassment 
and  complication  arising  from  the 
municipal,  social,  and  political  organi- 
sation ;  in  a  word,  a  thing  which  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  or  even  to 
conceive. 

Every  circumstance  was  in  favour 
of  the  aggrandisement  oi  the  royal 


power.  The  monardi  being  no  longet 
merely  king  of  Aragon  or  of  CastiUe, 
bttt  of  Spain,  the  ancient  kingdoms 
dwindled  into  insignifi(»nce  before 
the  majesty  and  the  splendour  of  the 
throne,  and  sank  by  degrees  to  the 
rank  which  alone  suited  them, — that 
of  provinces.  IFrom  that  moonent  the 
action  of  the  monarch  became  more 
extensive  and  complicated,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  come  so  fre- 
quently mto  contact  with  his  vassaK 
The  celebration  of  the  cortes  in  each 
of  the  recently  united  kingdoms  would 
have  occasioned  long  demys;  for  the 
king  was  oftentimes  engaged  at  an- 
other part  of  the  empire^  When  sedi- 
tion was  to  be  chastised,  abuses  to  be 
checked,  or  excesses  to  be  repressed, 
he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  hare  re- 
course to  the  forces  of  the  particalar 
kingdom  in  which  these  things  oc" 
curred,  as  he  could  employ  the  arms 
of  Castille  to  subdue  insurrection  in 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  those  of 
Aragon  to  put  down  the  rebels  of  Cas- 
tille. Grenada  lay  at  his  feet;  Italy 
yielded  to  one  of  his  victorious  cap<^ 
tains;  in  his  fleet  was  Columbus,  who 
had  just  discovered  a  new  world:  un- 
der these  circumstances  it  was  in  rain 
to  listen  for  the  murmurs  of  the  cortes 
and  o£  ayuntaaniehtoSy — these  were  no 
longer  heard,  tfaey  had  totally  disap- 
peared. 

Had  the  national  manners  had  a 
peaceable  tendency,  had  not  Spain 
been  habituated  to  war,  democratic 
institutions  would  probably  have  been 
preserved  with  less  difficulty.  Had 
the  attention  of  the  people  been  fixed 
exclusively  upon  their  municipal  and 
political  affairs,  they  would  have  bet- 
ter understood  their  real  interests ; 
kings  tliemseives  would  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  rush  into  war,  and  the 
throne  would  in  some  degree  have  lost 
the  prestige  it  obtained  from  the  splen- 
dour and  success  of  its  armies;  the 
administration  would  not  have  been 
imbued  with  that  blunt  harshness,  for 
which  military  habits  are  always  more 
or  less  remarkable;  and  ikme  ancient 
fueTos  would  thus  have  more  easily 
retained  some  consideration.  But  pre- 
cisely at  that  period  Spain  was  the 
most  warlike  nation  in  the  world ;  it 
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was  in  its  element  on  the  battleHfield; 
seven  centories  of  combats  had  made 
it  a  natioH  of  soldiers.  Its  reeent  vic- 
tories over  the  Moors;  the  exploits  of 
its  armies  in  Italy;  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus;  every  thing,  ib  fine,  con- 
tributed to  its  exaltation,  and  to  in- 
spire it  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which,  for  so  long  a  time,  was  one  of 
its  distinguishing  characteristics.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  king  to  be  a 
captain;  and  ne  was  certain  to  capti- 
vate the  minds  of  Spaniards,  so  long 
as  he  won  renown  by  brilliant  feats  of 
arms.  !N<>w,  arms  are  the  bane  of  po- 
pular institutions.  After  a  victory  oa. 
the  field  of  battle,  the  order  and  (usci- 
pliae  of  the  camp  are  usually  trans- 
ierred  to  l^e  city. 

fVom  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  throne  rose  to  such  a 
height  of  power,  that  hheral  institu- 
tions were  almost  lost  sight  of.     The 
people  «.nd  the  grandees,  it  is  true, 
re-appeared  upon  the  scene  after  the 
death  of  Isabeua;  but  this  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Ferdinand  the  Catholie  and  Phi- 
lip le  Bel,  which  impaired  the  unity, 
ajod  consequently  the  strength  of  the 
throne;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  these 
circumstanees  disappeared,  the  throne 
again  resumed  its  full  preponderance, 
and  that  not  only  during  the  last  days 
of  Ferdinand,  Imt  even  under  the  re- 
gency of  Ximenes.    The  men  of  Cas- 
tilie,  exasperated  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Flemish,  and  encouraged  perhaps 
by  the  hope,  that  the  rule  of  a  young 
monardi  would  be,  as  it  usually  is, 
only  feeble,  again  raised  t^eir  voices ; 
(their  remonstrances  and  complaints 
^eediiy  ended  in  commotions  and  in 
open  insurrection.     Notwithstanding 
many  circumstanoes  highly  favourable 
to  the  ooffimtmerotf,  and  the  probability 
that  their  conduct  would  be  followed 
by  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy, 
we  find  that  the  insurrection,  although 
considerable,  did  not  assume  either 
the  importance  or  extent  of  a  national 
movement;  a  great  portion  of  the  Pen- 
insula preserved  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  the  rest  inclined  to  the  cause  of 
monuvhy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
fact  indicates  that  the  throne  had  al- 
ready obtained  an  immense  prest^e, 


and  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and 
most  powenul  institution.  The  entire 
reign  of  Charles  V.  was  extremely 
weU  calculated  to  perfect  this  begin- 
ning. Commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  battle  of  Villalar,  this  reign  con- 
tinued throu^  an  uninterruptea  series 
of  wars,  in  which  the  treasures  and 
the  blood  of  Spain  were  spent  with  in- 
credible profusion  in  all  tne  countries 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
nation  was  not  allowed  time  even  to 
think  of  its  a^irs:  almost  always  de- 
prived of  the  presence  of  its  king,  it 
had  become  a  province  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emporor  of  Germany,  the  ruler 
of  Europe.  True,  the  cortes  of  1538 
boldly  gave  Charles  a  severe  lecture 
instead  of  ihe  succour  he  demanded* 
But  it  was  already  too  late;  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility  were  expelled  from 
the  cortes,  and  the  representation  of 
Castille  was  restricted  for  the  future 
to  tb» procuradorea  alone;  that  is,  it 
was  doomed  to  be  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  what  it  had  been — a  mere 
instrument  of  the  royal  will. 

Mudi  has  been  said  against  Philip 
II.;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  monarch 
merely  kept  his  place,  and  allowed 
things  to  take  their  natural  course. 
The  crisis  was  already  past;  the  ques- 
tion already  decided  ;  the  Spanish  na- 
tion could  not  regain  its  lost  influence, 
save  by  the  regenerating  action  of  cen- 
turies.    Still,  we  must  not  imagine 
that  absolute  power  was  so  fully  and 
completely  established  as  to  leave  not 
a  vest^  of  ancient  liberty;  but  this 
liberty  could  do  nothing  Arom  its  asy- 
lum in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  against 
the  giant  that  held  it  in  check  from 
the  midst  of  a  country  entirely  subject 
to  his  sway,  from  the  capital  of  Castille. 
The  monarchs  might  probably,  by  one 
bold  and  heavy  blow,  have  struck 
down  every  thing  that  opposed  them; 
but  whatever  probabilities  of  success 
they  had  in  the  vast  means  at  their 
disposal,  they  were  very  careful  not 
to  make  the  attempt,  but  left  the  in- 
habitants of  Navarre,  the  subjects  of 
the  crown  of  Ars^n,  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  their  franchises,  rights, 
and  privileges.     At  the  same  time, 
they  were  careful  to  prevent  the  con- 
tagion spreading  to  the  other  pro- 
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vinces.  By  means  of  partifd  attacks, 
and  more  especially  by  leading  the 
people  to  allow  their  ancient  liberties 
to  fall  into  desuetude,  they  gradually 
diminished  their  zeal  for  them,  and  in- 
sensibly brought  them  to  a  habit  of 
tamely  bending  under  the  action  of  a 
central  power.  (39.) 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

FOLITICAL  LIBERTY  AND  RELiaiOUS 
INTOLERANCE. 

In  the  sketch  I  have  here  drawn,  the 
rigorous  accuracy  of  which  no  one  can 
question,  we  have  not  discovered  any 
thing  like  oppression  in  Catholicism, 
nor  any  alliance  between  the  clergy 
and  the  throne  for  the  destruction  of 
liberty :  what  we  have  discovered  is 
merely  the  regular  and  natural  order 
of  things, — a  successive  development 
of  events  contained  in  each  other,  as 
Che  plant  is  contained  in  the  germ. 
As  for  the  Inquisition,  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  xespecting  it  in  the  chap- 
ters that  treat  of  it:  in  this  place  I  will 
merely  observe,  that  it  was  not  a  po- 
litical instrument  in  the  hands  of  kings, 
ready  to  be  used  at  their  beck.  Beli- 
gion  was  its  object;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  far  from  losing  sight  of  this  ob- 
ject to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign, 
it  unhesitatingly  condemned  the  doc- 
trines that  would  have  unjustly  ex- 
tended the  powers  of  the  monarch. 
Shall  I  be  told,  that  the  Inquisition 
was  in  its  very  nature  intolerant,  and 
consequently  opposed  to  the  growth 
of  liberty  ?  I  answer,  that  toleration, 
as  now  understood,  had  at  that  time 
no  existence  in  any  European  country. 
Besides,  it  was  under  the  direct  and 
full  infhience  of  religious  intolerance 
that  the  people  were  emancipated,  mu- 
nicipalities organised,  the  system  of 
large  representative  assemblies  estab- 
lished, which,  under  different  names, 
and  more  or  less  directly,  interfered 
in  public  affairs. 

Men's  ideas  were  not  yet  so  far  per- 
verted as  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
religion  was  favourable  and  conducive 
to  the  oppression  of  the  people;  on 
the  contrary,  we  observe  in  the  hearts 


of  these  people  a  vehement  desire  fa^ 
liberty  and  progress,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  clung  with  enthusi- 
asm to  a  faith,  in  the  sight  of  which 
it  appeared  to  them  just  and  salutary 
to  refuse  toleration  to  any  doctrine  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  of  llie 
Church  of  Rome.  Unity  of  mith  does 
not  fetter  the  people — does  not  im- 
pede their  movements  in  any  direc- 
tion— as  well,  indeed,  might  it  be  said 
that  the  mariner  is  fettered  by  the 
compass  that  guides  him  in  safety  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  waters.  Was  the 
ancient  unity  of  European  civilisation 
wanting  in  grandeur,  m  variety,  or  in 
beauty  ?  Did  Catholic  unity,  presid- 
ing over  the  destinies  of  society,  ar- 
rest its  progress,  even  in  the  ages  of 
barbarism?  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  upon 
the  grand  and  delightful  spectacle 
exhibited  in  the  centuries  preceding 
the  sixteenth,  and  pause  a  moment  to 
reflect;  we  shall  all  the  better  under- 
stand in  what  manner  Protestantism 
has  given  a  wrong  direction  to  the 
course  of  civilisation. 

The  immense  agitation  occasioned 
by  the  eigantic  enterprise  of  the  Cru- 
sades snows  in  what  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation were  the  elements  depo- 
sited in  the  bosom  of  society.  The 
shock  excited  them  to  activity — union 
augmented  their  force — every  where, 
and  in  every  sense,  was  to  be  seen  a 
vigorous  and  active  movement,  a  sure 
presage  of  the  high  degree  of  civili- 
sation and  refinement  which  Europe 
was  about  to  attain.  The  arts  and 
sciences,  as  if  called  into  life  by  some 
powerful  voice,  reappeared,  loudly 
asserting  their  claim  to  protection 
and  an  honourable  reception.  On  the 
feudal  castles,  those  heirlooms  of  the 
manners  of  the  period  of  conquest,  a 
ray  of  light  suddenly  gleamed,  that 
illuminated  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning all  climates  and  all  people.  Those 
masses  of  men,  who  had  hitherto  bent 
in  painful  toil-  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters,  now  lifted  up  their  heads, 
and,  with  bold  hearts  and  enfran- 
chised lips,  demanded  a  share  in 
social  advantages.  Addressing  each 
other  with  a  look  of  intelligence,  they 
combined  together,  and  insisted  in 
common  that  the  law  should  be  enb- 
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stitiited  for  caprice.  Then  towns 
sprung  up,  increased  in  size  and  im- 
portance, and  were  surrounded  with 
ramparts;  municipal  institutions  a- 
rose,  and  began  to  aevelop  themselves; 
kings,  till  then  the  sport  of  the  pride, 
ambition,  or  stubbornness  of  the  feu- 
dal lords,  seized  upon  an  opportun- 
ity so  fayourable,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  people.  Threatened 
with  destruction,  feudalism  entered 
valiantly  into  the  contest,  but  in  vain; 
and,  restrained  by  a  power  even  more 
Irresistible  than  the  weapons  of  its 
adversaries,  and,  as  if  oppressed  by 
the  air  it  breathed,  it  felt  its  action 
impeded,  its  energies  enfeebled,  and, 
despairing  of  victory,  it  gave  itself  up 
to  die  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  the 
patronage  of  the  arts. 

To  the  coat  of  mail  now  succeeded 
elegance  of  dress ;  to  the  powerful 
shield,  the  pompous  escutcheon ;  to  the 
bearing  and  address  of  the  warrior, 
the  manners  of  the  courtier: — thus 
"viras  the  whole  power  of  feudalism  un- 
dermined ;  the  popular  element  was 
left  completely  at  liberty  to  develop 
itself;  and  the  .powers  of  monarchs 
became  every  day  more  extensive. 
Hoyalty  thus  strengthened,  municipal 
institutions  in  fall  vigour,  and  feaaal- 
ism  undermined,  the  remnants  of  bar- 
barism and  oppression  still  existing 
in  the  laws  fell  one  by  one  beneath 
the  attacks  of  so  many  adversaries; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  there  was  seen  a  considerable 
number  of  great  nations  presenting 
the  peaceful  spectacle  of  many  mil- 
lions of  men  Uving  in  social  union, 
and  enjoying  together  the  rights  of 
men  and  of  citizens.  Until  this  pe- 
riod, public  tranquillity,  and  even  the 
very  existence  of  society,  had  to  be 
secured  by  carefully  excluding  from 
the  working  of  the  political  machine 
a  great  number  of  individuals  by 
means  of  slavery  —  a  system  that 
proved  at  once  the  intrinsic  inferi- 
ority and  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ments of  antiquity.  The  Christian 
religion,  with  the  courage  inspired  by 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  and 
with  an  ardent  love  for  humanity,  had 
never  doubted  that  she  held  in  her 
hands  other  means  of  restraining,  men 


than  a  recourse  to  degradation  and 
violence,  and  had,  in  fact,  resolved 
the  problem  in  a  manner  the  most 
noble  and  generous.  She  had  said  to 
society:  '*  Dost  thou  dread  this  im- 
mense multitude,  that  have  no  suffi- 
cient titles  to  thy  confidence?  I  will 
stand  security  for  them.  Thou  en- 
slavest  them,  thou  puttest  chains 
around  their  necks ;  I  will  subdue 
their  hearts.  Leave  them  free;  and 
this  multitude,  before  which  thou 
tremblest  as  before  a  herd  of  wild 
beasts,  will  become  a  class  of  men 
serviceable  to  themselves  and  to  thee." 
This  voice  had  been  heard,  and  all 
men  were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  sla- 
very—  all  entered  upon  this  noble 
struggle,  which  was  to  place  society 
in  equilibrium,  without  destroying  or 
shaking  its  foundations.  We  have 
already  said  above,  that  there  existed 
powerful  adversaries.  Shocks  more 
or  less  violent  were  inevitable;  but 
there  was  no  cause  for  anticipating 
any  serious  catastrophe,  unless  some 
fatal  combination  of  circumstances 
arose  .to  overthrow  the  only  power 
capable  of  moderating  the  inflamed, 
and  sometimes  exasperated,  passions 
of  men — to  impose  silence  upon  that 
powerful  voice,  ever  ready  to  say  to 
the  combatants,  That  is  enough.  That 
voice  —  the  voice  of  Christianity-^ 
might  have  been  heard  with  greater 
or  less  docility;  but  it  would  always 
have  sufficed  to  calm  down  the  fary  of 
the  passions,  to  moderate  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  conflicts,  and  thus  to 
prevent  scenes  of  bloodshed. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  with  a  view 
to  discover  the  social  elements,  whose 
struggle  seemed  likely  to  disturb  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  we  shall  find  the  power 
of  the  throne  already  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  lords  and  of  the  people; 
we  shall  see  it  endeavouring  to  please 
its  rivals,  lending  its  aid  to  one  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  others:  but 
already  this  power  was  evidently  in- 
destructible. Held  more  or  less  in 
check  by  the  proud  remnants  of  feu- 
dalism, and  by  the  ever-growing  and 
encroaching  power  of  the  people,  mon- 
archy nevertheless  maintained  its  po- 
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sitioB  as  «  central  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society  against  violence  and 
excess.  This  tenad&icj  was  so  strong, 
that  we  every  where  aaeet  with  the 
same  phenomenon,  nuuiifested  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  and  with 
•characters  of  greater  or  less  iden- 
tity. The  nations  of  Bnrope  were 
^reat  both  in  mtmhers  and  extent; 
the  abolition  of  slavery  gave  a  sanc- 
ition  to  the  principle,  that  man  ought 
to  Mve  free  in  the  midst  of  society, 
(enjoying  its  most  essential  advant- 
ages, and  with  sn£Scieiit  room  to  en- 
able him  to  take  a  more  or  less  ele- 
vated rank,  according  to  the  means 
he  employs  to  gam  it.  Thus  society 
had  said  to  each  individual :  "  I  ac- 
knowledge thee  as  a  man  and  a  citi- 
zen; from  this  moment  I  guarantee 
to  thee  the  possession  of  these  titles. 
If  thou  desirest  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in 
the  bosom  of  thy  family  ^labour  and 
i>e  careful;  no  one  shall  wrest  from 
thee  the  rowards  of  thy  labours,  nor 
trammel  the  free  exercise  of  thy  fa- 
culties. Dost  thou  aspire  to  the  pos- 
-session  of  wealth — consider  how  oth  ws 
have  acquired  it,  and  disfday  a  similar 
Activity  and  intelligence.  Art  thou 
ambitious  of  &me,  of  rising  to  an 
«levated  nmk,  to  splendid  tides — the 
8C»^ices  and  the  military  profession 
are  before  thee.  If  thou  hast  inher- 
ited an  illustrious  name,  thou  mayest 
still  increase  its  Ittstre ;  if  thou  art 
Bot  in  possession  of  such  a  name,  thou 
«rt  free  to  acquire  one." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  social 
problem  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Every  thing  was  made  pub- 
lic, aU  the  great  means  of  action  were 
openly  developing  themselves  with 
rapidity;  the  art  of  printing  already 
transmitted  men's  thoughts  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  and  insured  their 
preservation  lor  &e  benefit  of  future 
generations.  The  frequent  intercourse 
-between  nations,  the  revival  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  the  cultivation  of 
the  sdeaceSy  the  inclination  for  tra- 
T^elling  and  commerce,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  politicid  negodations 
£(X  e&cting  the  arrangements  cf  in- 


ternational relations, — every  thing 
combined  to  give  to  the  minds  of  men 
that  strcMig  impulse,  that  shock  which 
at  once  arouses  and  develops  all  their 
faculties,  and  gives  new  life.  It  is 
difficult  to  un£rstand  by  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  in  the  face  of  facts 
80  positive  and  certain, — fieKSts  that 
stand  so  prominently  forward  in  every 
page  of  history,  any  man  could  ever 
seriously  maintain  that  Protestantism 
aided  human  progress.  If  previous 
to  Luther's  reform  society  had  been 
found  stati(»iary,  and  still  submerged 
in  ih%  chaos  into  which  it  was  plunged 
by  tiie  irruptions  of  the  barbarians; 
n  the  people  had  not  succeeded,  pre- 
viously to  that  reform,  in  forming 
themselves  into  great  nations,  and  in 
providing  themselves  with  systems  of 
government  more  or  less  perfectly  or- 
ganised, but  all  unqnestianably  supe- 
rior to  any  that  had  hitherto  existed, 
— the  assertion  might  carry  with  it  a 
degree  of  plwisibility,  or,  at  all  events, 
it  would  not  stand,  as  it  unfortunately 
does,  in  (Urect  opposition  to  the  most 
authentic  and  notorious  facts.  But 
what,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  actual 
state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  Lu- 
ther's appearance?  The  administra- 
tion of  justice,  exercised  with  more 
or  less  perliBctiion,  already  possessed  a 
h^hly  moral,  rationoJ,  and  equitable 
system  of  le^slation  for  the  guid- 
ance of  its  decisions;  the  people  had 
in  great  part  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
feudalism,  and  had  acquired  abund- 
ant resources  lor  the  preservation  and 
defence'  of  their  liberties;  the  exe- 
cutive had  made  immense  progress, 
owing  to  the  establii^iment,  extension, 
and  amelioration  of  municipalities; 
the  royal  antiiority,  enlarged,  forti- 
fied, and  consolidated,  formed,  in  the 
midst  of  society,  a  central  force  pow- 
erful to  work  good,  to  prevent  evil,  to 
restrain  the  passions,  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  interests,  to  prevent  ruinous 
social  contests,  and  to  watch  over  the 
g^ieral  welfare  of  society  by  constant 
protection  and  effectual  encourage* 
ment;  in  fine,  from  this  period  na- 
tions have  been  seen  to  fix  a  look  of 
great  foresight  and  sagacity  on  the 
roek  upon  which  the  vessel  of  society 
is  in  dangex;  of  being  wrecked^  when- 
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ever  the  power  of  royalty  is  left  With- 
out any  sort  of  counterpoise.  Such 
was  already  die  condition  of  Europe 
before  the  rel^oas  revoludea  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

I  promptly  concede  that  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  since  that  period 
in  all  matters  of  a  social,  poutical, 
and  admimstrative  natnro ;  but  does 
It  follow  that  this  progress  U  owing 
to  the  IVotestant  Reformation  ?  To 
pnyve  that  it  is,  it  wonld  be  necessary 
to  produce  two  societies  absolutely 
similar  in  position  and  circumstances, 
bat  separated  by  a  long  spaoe  of  time, 
that  would  render  all  reciprocal  in- 
fluence between  them  impossible,  amd 
snfcgected,  one  to  the  infloence  of  the 
CatiMDiic,  the  other  to  the  Protestant 
principle ;  then  each  of  the  two  reli- 
gions might  come  forward  and  say  to 
the  woi^d,  **  This  is  my  work."  fiat 
it  is  absurd  to  compare,  as  is  often 
done,  times  so  wid^y  different,  cir- 
cnmstances  so  utterly  dissimilar  and 
exceptional  with  ordinary  cases ;  it 
should  also  be  remembered,  that^  in 
erery  thing,  the  first  step  is  always 
the  most  difficult,  and  the  greatest 
merit  is  always  doe  to  invention ;  in 
a  word,  after  so  many  other  Tiolations 
of  the  rules  of  logic,  onr  exponents 
should  not  obstinately  persist  in  de- 
ducing from  one  single  fact  all  other 
facts,  simply  because  the  latter  happen 
to  be  posterior  to  the  former,  other- 
wise they  will  £U1  under  suspicion  of 
insincerity  in  their  search  after  truth, 
«nd  of  a  wish  to  falsify  history. 

The  organisation  of  Eurc^pean  so- 
ciety, such  as  Protestantism  found  it, 
-was  assuredly  not  perfect;  but  it  was, 
-at  all  events,  as  perfect  as  was  possi- 
ble. Unless  Providenoe  had  vouch- 
-safed  to  govern  the  world  by  prodigies, 
Buropto,  at  this  period,  could  not 
have  attained  to  a  more  advantageous 
position.  The  elements  of  progress, 
of  happiness,  of  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment, were  in  her  bosom ;  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful;  time  was  de- 
veloping them  by  degrees  in  a  man- 
ner truly  wonderAil ;  and  as  mourn- 
ful experience  is  every  day  lessening 
the  prestiee  and  the  dredit  of  the  de- 
structive doctrines,  the-time  is  perhaps 
not  &r  distant,  when  philosf^hers, 


examining  dispassionately  this  period 
of  history,  wUi  agree  that  society  had 
even  then  received  the  most  fortunate 
impulse.  It  will  be  seen  that  Pro- 
testantism, by  giving  a  wrong  direo- 
tion  to  the  march  of  society,  only 
precipitated  it  upon  a  perilous  route^ 
where  it  has  been  on  the  brink  of 
ruin ;  and  would  perhaps  have  been 
ruined  altogether,  had  not  the  hand 
of  the  Most  High  been  stronger  than 
the  feeble  arm  of  man.  Protestants 
boast  of  having  rendered  great  service 
to  society  by  having  destroyed  in  some 
countries,  and  impaired  in  others,  the 
power  of  the  Popes.  As  regards  the 
Papal  supremacy  in  relation  to  mat- 
ters of  £Mtb,  what  I  have  elsewhere 
said  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  exercise 
of  private  judgment ;  as  to  discipline^ 
I  am  unwilling  to  enter  upon  ques* 
tions  that  wo^d  indefinitely  extend 
the  limits  of  this  work.  I  will  mere<- 
ly  ask  my  opponents,  whether  they 
deem  it  prudent  to  leave  a  sodety  co- 
extensive with  the  world  without  a 
legislator,  without  a  judge,  without  an 
arbitrator,  without  a  counsellor,  with*- 
out  a  chief  ? 

Temporal  power, — This  term  ha» 
l(«g  been  the  bugbear  of  kings — the 
watchword  of  the  anti-Catholic  party 
— a  snare  into  which  many  upright 
men  have  fallen^-a  butt  for  the  shafts 
of  discontented  statesmen,  disappoint*' 
ed  writers,  and  snarling  canonists ; 
and  nothing  more  natun^  seeing  that 
the  subject  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pouring  out  their  resent- 
ments, and  of  giving  currency  to  their 
suspicious  doctrines,  well  assured  that, 
by  affecting  seal  for  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  they  would  find,  in  case  of 
danger,  a  ready  asylum  in  the  palaces 
of  kix^.  The  present  is  not  the  place 
for  the  discussion  of  a  question  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  ve- 
hement and  learned  disputes  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  more  inopportune,  as,  in 
the  existing  stalie  of  things,  assuredly 
no  power  apprehends  the  least  tem- 
poral usurpaticm  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See,  which,  whatever  its  enenuea 
may  say,  has  evinced  at  all  times,  and 
even  humanly  speaking,  more  pru- 
dence, tact,  patience,  and  wisdom  than 
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any  other  power  upon  earth;  and, 
amidst  the  extreme  difficalties  of  mo> 
dem  times,  has  taken  up  a  position 
that  enables  it  to  yield  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  times  without  any 
compromise  of  its  high  dignity,  with- 
out any  deviation  from  its  sublime 
obligations.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes  had  risen 
in  the  course  of  time  to  such  a  heie^ht, 
that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  had 
become  a  universal  counsellor,  arbi- 
trator, and  judge,  from  whose  sentence 
it  was  dangerous  to  appeal,  even  in 
purely  political  matters.  The  general 
movement  throughout  Europe  had 
somewhat  weakened  this  power ;  but 
yet,  at  the  moment  when  Protestant- 
ism made  its  appearance,  it  still  had 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
men,  it  conmianded  so  much  venera- 
tion and  respect,  and  was  possessed 
of  such  vast  means  for  defending  its 
rights,  enforcing  its  pretensions,  sup- 
porting its  decisions,  and  making  its 
counsels  respected,  that  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  con- 
sidered it  a  very  serious  matter  to 
have  the  Court  of  Rome  opposed  to 
them  in  any  affair  whatever;  and 
consequently  they  eagerly  sought,  on 
all  occasions,  to  secure  its  favour  and 
friendship.  Rome  had  thus  become 
a  general  centre  of  negotiation,  and 
no  af^ir  of  importance  could  escape 
its  influence. 

Such  have  been  the  outcries  raised 
against  this  colossal  power,  against 
this  pretended  usurpation  of  rights, 
that  one  might  suppose  the  Popes  to 
have  been  a  succession  of  deep  con- 
■spirators,  who,  by  their  intrigues  and 
artifices,  aimed  at  nothing  short  of 
universal  monarchy.  As  our  oppo- 
nents plume  themselves  on  their  spirit 
of  observation  and  historical  analysis, 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  was 
strengthened  and  extended  at  a  time 
when  no  other  power  was  as  yet  really 
constituted.  To  call  that  power  a 
usurpation,  therefore,  is  not  merely  an 
inaccuracy — it  is  an  anachronism.  In 
the  general  confusion  brought  upon 
all  European  society  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  barbarians,  in  that  strange  med- 
ley of  races,  laws,  manners,  and  tra^ 


ditions,  there  remained  only  one  solid 
foundation  for  the  structure  of  the 
edifice  of  civilisation  and  refinement, 
only  one  luminous  body  to  shine  upon 
the  chaos,  only  one  element  capable 
of  giving  Hfe  to  the  germ  of  regenera- 
tion that  lay  buried  in  bloo(Utained 
ruins — Christianity,  predominant  over 
and  annihilating  the  remains  of  other 
religions,  arose,  in  this  age  of  deso- 
lation, Uke  a  solitary  column  in  the 
centre  of  a  ruined  city,  or  like  a  bright 
beacon  amid  the  darkness. 

Barbarians,  and  proud  of  their  tri- 
umphs as  they  were,  the  conquering 
people  bowed  their  heads  beneath  the 
pastoral  staff  that  governs  the  flock  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  spiritual  pastors,  a 
body  of  men  quite  new  to  these  barba- 
rians, and  speaking  a  lofty  and  divine 
language,  obtained  over  the  chiefs  of 
the  ferocious  hordes  from  the  north  a 
complete  and  permanent  ascendency, 
which  the  course  of  ages  could  not 
destroy.  Such  was  the  foundation  of 
the  temporal  power  in  the  Chorch ; 
and  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  as 
the  Pope  towered  above  all  the  other 

{)astors  in  the  ecclesiastical  edifice, 
ike  a  superb  cupola  above  the  other 
parts  of  a  magnificent  temple,  his 
temporal  power  must  have  risen  far 
higher  than  that  of  ordinary  bishops; 
and  must  also  have  had  a  deeper, 
more  solid,  and  more  lasting  founda- 
tion. AU  the  principles  of  legislation, 
all  the  foundations  of  society,  all  the 
elements  of  intellectual  culture^all  that 
remained  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  all 
was  in  the  hands  of  religion ;  and  all 
very  naturally  sought  protection  from 
the  pontifical  throne,  the  only  power 
acting  with  order,  concert,  and  regu- 
larity, and  the  only  one  that  offered 
any  guarantee  for  stability  and  per- 
manence. Wars  succeeded  to  wars, 
convulsions  to  convulsions,  the  forms 
of  society  were  continually  changing; 
but  the  one  great,  general,  and  domi- 
nant fact,  the  stability  and  influence 
of  religion,  remained  still  the  same : 
and  it  is  ridiculous  in  any  man  to 
declaim  against  a  phenomenon  so  na- 
tural, so  inevitable,  and,  above  all,  so 
advantageous,  designating  it,  **  A  suc- 
cession of  usurpations  of  temporal 
power." 
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Power,  ere  it  can  be  usurped,  must 
exist ;  and  where,  I  pray,  did  tem- 
poral power  then  exist  ?  Was  it  in 
kings? — ^the  sport,  and  frequently  the 
yictims  of  the  haughty  barons.  In 
the  feudal  lords? — continually  en- 
gaged in  contests  amongst  themselves, 
with  kings,  and  with  the  people.  In 
fine,  was  it  in  the  people  ? — a  troop 
of  slayes,  who,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  religion,  were  slowly  working  out 
their  freedom.  The  people,  it  is  true, 
united  against  the  lords — they  raised 
their  Toices  to  denmnd  protection  from 
the  monarch,  or  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  Church  against  the  Yexations  and 
outrages  inflicted  on  them  by  both ; 
still,  however,  they  as  yet  formed  but 
an  unorganised  embryo  of  society, 
without  any  fixed  rule,  without  go- 
Temment,  and  without  laws.  Could 
we  honestly  compare  modem  times 
with  these?  Could  we  apply  to  these 
bygone  ages  restrictions  and  distinc- 
tions of  authority  that  are  admissible 
only  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
elements  of  life  and  civilisation  have 
been  deyeloped,  in  which  solid  and 
permanent  foundations  have  been  laid, 
m  which  consequently  the  functions 
of  social  authority  could  be,  and  have 
in  effect  been,  regulated,  after  a  mi- 
nute analysis  of  the  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions  ?  To  reason 
otherwise,  would  be  to  seek  order  in 
chaos,  smoothness  on  the  surface  of  a 
tempc»t-tossed  ocean.  We  should  not 
forget,  either,  a  general  and  unvary- 
ing fact  foundea  on  the  very  nature 
of  things, — a  fact,  moreover,  to  which 
the  history  of  all  times  and  all  coun- 
tries is  continually  calling  our  atten- 
tion, and  which  has  received  a  striking 
confirmation  from  the  revolutions  of 
modem  times, — viz.  that  whenever 
society  is  deeply  diseased,  there  is 
always  at  hand  a  principle  of  life  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  malady.  A 
contest  takes  place — collisions  occur 
one  after  another — they  become  more 
frequent  and  more  violent ;  but  ulti- 
mately the  principle  of  order  prevails 
over  that  of  disorder,  and  continues 
long  afterwards  to  predominate  in  so- 
ciety. This  principle  may  be  more  or 
less  just,  more  or  less  rational,  more  or 
less  violent,  more  or  less  adequate  to 


attain  its  object ;  but  whatever  it  be 
in  these  respects,  it  always  prevails  in 
the  end,  unless,  during  the  struggle, 
another,  a  better,  and  more  powerful 
principle  take  its  place. 

Now,  in  the  miadle  ages,  this  prin- 
ciple was  the  Christian*  Church.  She 
alone  could  be  this  principle;  for  she 
had  truth  in  her  doctrines,  justice  in 
her  laws,  and  regularity  and  prudence 
in  her  government.  Sue  was  the  only 
element  of  life  that  existed  at  this  pe- 
riod— the  only  depository  of  the  grand 
idea  upon  which  the  reorganisation  of 
society  depended;  and  this  idea  was 
not  vague  and  abstract,  but  positive 
and  practicable,  for  it  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  Him  whose  word  calls  forth 
worlds  out  of  nothing,  and  makes  light 
to  shine  forth  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness. When  once  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  society,  her  pure, 
fraternal,  and  consoling  morality 
necessarily  influenced  its  manners. 
Forms  of  government  also,  and  sys- 
tems of  legislation  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, more  or  less  affected  by  her  mild 
and  powerful  influence.  These  are 
facts — undeniable  facts.  Now,  the 
Boman  Fontifis  were  the  centre  of 
this  happy  preponderance  which  reli- 
gion so  legitimately  obtained  and  so 
justly  deserved;  hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  power  of  the  Holy  See  very  na- 
turaUy  rose  above  all  other  powers. 

After  having  contemplated  this 
sublime  picture,  drawn  from  the  plain 
and  authentic  records  of  history,  why 
dwell  on  the  defects  or  the  vices  of 
some  few  individuals?  Why  drag  to 
light  the  excesses,  the  errors,  the  dis- 
orders ever  incident  to  humanity? 
Why  maliciously  seek  out  facts 
through  a  long  succession  of  obscure 
ages,  collecting  them  together  and 
placing  them  m  a  light  most  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression,  and  to 
mislead  the  ignorant?  Why,  in  fine, 
insist  on,  exaggerate,  disfigure,  and 
paint  these  facts  in  the  darkest  possi- 
ble colours  ?  To  do  so,  is  to  betray 
a  very  shallow  imderstanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  a  spirit  of  great 
partiality,  low  views,  grovelling  sen- 
timents, and  miseraUe  spleen.  It 
should  be  loudly  proclaimed  to  the, 
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whole  world,  and  a  tbousand  times 
repeated,  that  it  may  never  be  for* 
gotten,  that  limits  which  have  no  ex* 
istence  eannot  be  respected — that  to 
create  power  is  not  to  usurp  it-^that 
to  make  laws  is  not  to  violate  them — 
that  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaos  in 
which  society  is  overwhelmed  is  not 
to  disturb  society.  Now  this  was  the 
work  of  the  Church — this  was  what 
was  done  by  the  Popes.  (40.) 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

UNITT  IN   FAITH   NOT   ADVERSE   TO 
POLITICAL  LIBERTY. 

The  supposed  incompatibility  of  unity 
in  ftuth  with  political  liberty  is  an  in- 
vention of  the  urreUgious  philosophy 
of  the  last  century.  Whatever  pomi'^ 
oal  opinions  are  adopted,  it  is  of  ex* 
treme  importance  ^at  we  be  on  oar 
guard  against  such  a  doctrine.  We 
must  not  forget  th«t  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion occupies  a  sphere  far  above  all 
:forms  of  govemment-^she  does  not 
reject  from  her  bosom  either  the  citi- 
sen  of  the  United  States,  or  the  inha* 
bitant  of  Russia,  but  embraces  all  men 
with  equal  tendemessi,  commanding 
all  to  obey  the  legitimate  governments 
ef  their  respective  countries.  She 
considers  them  ali  as  children  of  the 
same  father,  partioipaitora  in  the  same 
redemption,  heirs  to  the  same  glory. 
It  is  very  important  to-  bear  in  mind 
that  irreligion  allies  itself  to  Mberty 
or  to  despotism,  according  as  its  in- 
terests incline;  lavish  of  its  applause 
when  an  infuriated  populace  are  burn- 
ing temples  and  massaering  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  altar,  it  is  ever  readv  to 
flatter  monarchs,  to  exaggerate  tneir 
power  beyond  measure,  ii^Lenever  they 
win  its  favour  by  despoiling  the  cler- 
gy, subverting  discipline,  and  insult- 
ing the  Pope.  Becking  little  what 
instaruments  it  employs,  provided  it 
accomplishes  its  work,  it  is  ro3nalist 
when  in  a  position  to  sway  the  minds 
of  kings,  to  expel  the  Jesnits  from 
France,  from  Spain,  frcMn  Portugal, 
to  pursue  them  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  without  allowin?  them 
either  respite  or  rcipose;  libenJ  in  the 


midst  of  popular  assemblies  th«ft  exact 
sacrilegious  oaths  from  the  clergy,  and 
send  into  exile  or  to  the  scaffold  the 
ministers  of  religion  who  remain  £uth~ 
f ul  to  their  duty. 

The  man  who  eaimot  see  that  what 
I  have  advanced  is  strictly  true,  must 
have  forgotten  history,  and  paid  little 
attention  to  very  recent  oocurrmices. 
With  religion  and  morality,  all  forma- 
of  government  are  good  ;  without 
them,  none  can  be  good.  An  abso- 
lute monarch,  imbu^  with  religions 
ideas,  surrounded  by  eouneellors  q€ 
sound  doctrines^  and  reigning  ov^r  a 
people  amoneet  whom  the  same  doc- 
trines prevail  may  make  his  subjects 
bappy,  and  wUl  be  sure  to  do  so  a&. 
far  as  circumstances  of  time  and  plaea 
permit  A  widced  monarch,  or  one 
surrounded  by  wicked  oounseUors, 
will  do  mischief  in  proportion  to  tha 
extent  of  his  powers;  he  will  be  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  revolntion 
itself,  because  better  able  to  arrai^ 
his  plans,  and  to  carry  them  out  more 
rapidly,  with  fewer  obstacles,  a  greater 
appearance  of  legality,  more  preten- 
sidns  to  public  utibty,  and  coiise- 
qnently  with  more  certainty  of  suc- 
cess and  of  permanent  results.  Revo- 
lutions have  undoubtedly  done  great 
injury  to  tiie  Church;  but  perseeuting 
monarchs  have  done  equally  as  mnch^ 
A  fr-eak  of  Henry  VIIL  established 
Protestantism  in  England;  the  eupi- 
dity  of  certain  other  princes  produoed 
a  like  result  in  tJie  nations  of  the 
north;  and  in  our  own  days,  a  decree 
of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  drives  mil- 
lions of  souls  into  schism.  It  follows 
that  an  unmixed  monarchy,  if  it  be 
not  religiotts,  is  not  desirable;  for  ir- 
r^igion,  immoral  in  its  nature,  natHr 
raUy  tends  to  injustice,  and  ccmse- 
quently  to  tyranny.  If  irretigion  be 
seated  on  an  absolute  throne,  or  if 
she  hold  possession  of  the  mind  of  its 
occupant,  her  powers  are  unlimited; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  know  nothing 
more  horrible  than  the  omnipotence 
of  wickedness. 

In  recent  times,  European  demo- 
cracy has  signalised  itself  lamentahly 
by  its  attacks  upon  religion;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  far  from  favouring 
its  cause,  has  injured  it  extremely. 
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We  can  i&deed  fbm  aa  idea  of  a  go* 
vemment  more  or  less  free,  wheB 
society  is  Tirtuoos,  moral,  aiid  reli- 
gious; but  Bot  when  these  conditdoiis 
are  wanting.  In  the  latter  Gase^  the 
only  form  of  gorernment  that  remains 
is  despotism,  the  rule  of  foree;  for 
force  alone  oan  govern  men  who  are 
without  conscience  and  without  God. 
If  we  attentiyely  consider  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  revolntioiL 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
France,  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  difiference  consists 
in  this^  that  the  American  revolution 
was  essentially  dranocratiQ,  that  of 
Franee  essentially  impious.  In  l^e 
maniftotoes  by  which  the  former  was 
inaugurated,  the  name  of  God,  of 
Providence,  is  ev^y  where  se^i;  the 
men  engaged  m  tfte  perilous  enter- 
prise of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britaio,  fer  from  blaspheming  the  Al^ 
mighty,  invoke  His  assistance,  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  of  independence 
was  the  cause  of  reason  and  of  jus- 
tice. The  French  began  by  deifying 
the  leaders  of  irrdtigion^  overthrowing 
altars,  vratermg  with  th»  Mood  w 
priests  the  temples,  the  streets,  and 
the  scaffolds— the  only  emblem  of  re-* 
volution  recognised  by  the  people  was 
Atheism  hand  in  hafidwith  liberty. 
This  madness  has  borne  iits  fruits^«-«t 
has  conunqnicated  its  fatal  contagion 
to  other  revoluticms  in  recent  times — 
the  new  order  of  tfaines  has  been  in- 
ai^nrated  with  sacrilegious  crimes; 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of 
man  has  been  began  by  the  profana^ 
tion  of  the  temples  of  lum  from  whom 
all  rights  emanate. 

Modem  demagogues^  it  is  true,  hare 
only  imitated  their  predecessors  the 
Protestants,  the  Hussites»  the  Albi- 
genses;  witJi  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  our  days  irreligion  has  mani- 
iested  itself  openly,  side  by  side  with 
its  companion,  the  democracy  of  blood 
and  baseness;  whilst  the  democracy 
of  former  times  was  allied  with  secta- 
rian fanaticism*  The  dissolving  doc- 
trines of  Pl^itestantism  rendered  a 
stronger  power  necessary,  precipitat- 
ed the  overthrow  of  ancient  liberties, 
and  obliged  authority  to  hold  itself 
con^uaUy  on  the  alevt,  and  ready  to 


strike.  When  the  influence  of  Cathe- 
licism  had  been  enfeebled,  the  void 
had  to  be  filled  np  by  a  system  gS 
espionage  and  force.  Do  not  forget 
this,  you  who  make  war  upon  religion 
in  the  name  of  liberty;  do  not  forget 
that  like  causes  produce  like  effects. 
Where  moral  influences  do  not  exist, 
their  absence  must  be  supped  by 
physical  force:  if  yeu  take  from  the 
people  the  sweet  yoke  oS  religion,  you 
leave  governments  no  other  resource 
than  the  vigilance  of  police^  and  the 
force  of  bayonets.  Reflect,  and  choose. 
Before  the  advent  of  Protestantism, 
European  civilisation,  under  the  egis 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  was  evidenuy 
tending  towards  that  general  harmo- 
ny, the  absence  of  which  has  rendered 
necessary  an  excessive  employment 
of  force*  Unity  of  faith  disappeared, 
opening  the  way  to  an  unrestrained 
liberty  of  opinion  and  religious  dis- 
cord; the  influence  of  the  clergy  waa 
in  some  countries  destroyed^  in  othera 
weakened:  thus  was  the  equilibrinm 
between  diflbrent  classes  put  an  end 
to,  and  the  class  naturally  destined  t«i 
fill  the  office  of  mediator  rendered 
powerless.  By  abridging  the  power- 
of  the  Pspes,  both  people  and  govern-' 
ments  were  let  loose  from  that  g^atle 
curb  which  restrained  without  op- 
pressing, and  corrected  vdthont  die- . 
grading ;  kings  and  people  were  ar- 
rayed against  eacb  other,  without  any 
body  of  men  possessed  of  authority 
to  interpose  between  them  in  case  of 
a  conflict;  without  a  single  judge, 
who,  the  Mend  of  botii  parties,  and 
disinterested  in  the  quarrel,  might 
have  set^ed  Uieir  differences  with 
impartiality^  govemmmits  began  to 
plaoe  their  reliance  upon  standing 
armies,  and  the  people  upon  insnr* 
rections* 

And  it  is  of  no  avaU  to  allege  that 
in  countries  where  Catholicism  pre*' 
vailed,  a  political  phenomenon  arose 
similar  to>  that  which  we  observe  in 
Protestant  nations;  for  I  maintain 
that  amongst  Catholics  themselves 
events  did  not  follow  the  course  which 
they  naturally  would  have  followed, 
had  not  the  ratal  Beformation  inter- 
vened. To  attain  ite  complete  de- 
vdopment,  European  civilisation  re- 
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quired  the  unity  from  which  it  had 
sprung;  it  could  not  by  any  other 
means  establish  harmony  amongst  the 
diverse  elements  which  it  sheltered  in 
its  bosouL  Its  homogeneity  was  gone 
the  moment  unity  of  mith  disappeared. 
Erom  that  hour  no  nation  could  ade- 
quately effect  its  organisation  without 
taking  into  account,  not  only  its  own 
internal  wants,  but  also  the  princi- 
ples that  prevailed  in  other  countries, 
against  the  influence  of  which  it  had 
to  be  on  its  guard.  Do  you  suppose, 
£br  instance,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish  gOFcmment,  constituted  as 
it  was  the  protector  of  Catholicism 
against 'powerful  Protestant,  nations, 
was  not  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  and  very  dangerous  position 
of  the  ieountry? 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the 
Church  has  neyer  been  opposed  to 
the  legitimate  deyelopment  of  any 
form  of  government;  that  she  has 
taken  them  all  under  her  protection, 
and  consequently  that  to  assert  that 
she  is  the  enemy  of  popular  institutions 
is  a  calumny.  I  have  also  placed  it 
equally  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  sects 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  en- 
couraging a  democracy  either  irreli- 
gious or  blinded  by  fanaticism,  so  far 
from  aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
just  and  rational  liberty,  have,  in  fact, 
left  the  people  no  alternative  between 
unbridled,  licentiousness  and  unre- 
strained despotism.  The  lesson  thus 
furnished  by  history  is  confirmed  by 
experience;  and  the  future  will  serve 
only  to  corroborate  its  truth.  The 
more  religious  and  moral  men  are, 
the  more  deserving  they  are  of  liberty ; 
for  they  have  then  less  need  of  exter- 
nal restraints,  having  a  most  powerful 
one  in  their  own  consciences.  An 
irreligious  and  immoral  people  stand 
in  need  of  some  authority  to  keep 
them  in  order,  otherwise  they  will  be 
constantly  abusing  their  rights,  and 
will  consequently  deserve  to  u)se  them. 
St.  Augustine  perfectly  understood 
these  truths,  and  explains  briefly  and 
beautifully  the  conditions  necessary 
for  all  forms  of  government.  The  holy 
doctor  shows  that  popular  forms  are 
good  where  the  people  are  moral  and 
conscientious;  where  they  are  cor- 


rupt, they  require  either  an  oligarchy  ~ 
or  an  unmixed  monarchy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  interesting 
passage,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
that  we  meet  with  in  his  first  book  on 
Free  Will,  chap.  vL,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

**  Augustine.  Ton  would  not  main- 
tain, for  instance,  that  men  or  people 
are  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be 
absolutely  eternal,  and  subject  neither 
to  destruction  nor  change? — Evodius. 
Who  can  doubt  that  they  are  change- 
able, and  subject  to  the  influence  of 
time? — Auauatine,  If  the  people  are 
serious  and  temperate;  and  if,  more- 
over, they  have  such  a  concern  for 
the  public  good  that  each  one  would 
prefer  the  public  interest  to  his  own, 
is  it  not  true  that  it  would  be  aduis' 
able  to  enact  thai  such  a  people  shotdd 
choose  their  own  autiwrities  for  the  ad- 
ministration  of  their  affairs  f — Evodius, 
Certainly. — AugusHne,  But,  in  case 
these  same  people  become  so  corrupt 
that  the  citizens  prefer  their  'own  1o  the 
public  good;  if  they  sell  their  votes;  if 
corrupted  ly  ambitious  men,  they  intrust 
the  government  of  the  state  to  men  as 
criminal  and  corrupt  as  themselves  ;  is 
it  not  true  that,  in  sudh  a  case,  if 
there  be  amongst  them  a  man  of 
integrity,  and  possessing  sufficient 
power  for  the  purpose,  he  will  do 
well  to  take  from  these  people  the 
power  of  conferring  honours,  and  con- 
centrate it  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  upright  men,  or  even  in 
the  hands  of  one  man? — Evodius, 
Undoubtedly. — Augustine,  Yet,  since 
these  laws  appear  very  much  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  one  granting  the 
people  the  right  of  conferring  honours, 
the  other  depriving  them  of  uiat  right ; 
since,  moreover,  they  cannot  both  be 
in  force  at  once,  are  we  to  affirm  that 
one  of  these  laws  is  unjust,  or  that  it 
shovid  not  have  been  enacted? — Evo- 
dius.  By  no  means.'* 

^  At^,  Quid  ipsi  homines  et  populi, 
ejusne  generis  rerum  sunt,  ut  interire 
mutarive  non  possint,  aetemique  om- 
nino  sint? — Evod,  Mutabile  plane 
atque  tempori  obnoxium  hoc  genus 
esse  quis  dubitet? — Aug,  Ergo,  si  po- 
pulus  sit  bene  moderatus  et  gravis, 
communisque  utilitatis  diligentissimus 
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tsustos,  in  quo  unusquiBque  minom 
rem  priyatam  quam  publicam  pendat, 
noane  recte  lex  fertur,  qua  huic  ipsi 
populo  lioeat  creare  sibi  magistratus, 
per  quo8  sua  res,  id  est  publica,  admi- 
nistretur? — Evod,  Becte  prorsus. — 
Aug.  Porro,  si  paulatim  depravatus 
idem  populus  rem  priyatam  reipublice 
pneferat,  ^tque  nabeat  yeniue  suf- 
fragium,  corruptusque  ab  eis  qui  ho- 
nores  amant,  regimen  in  se  flagitiosis 
consceleratisque  committat,  nonne 
item  recte,  si  quis  tunc  extiterit  yir 
bonus,  qui  plurimum  possit,  adimat 
huic  populo  potestatem  aandi  honores, 
et  in  paucorum  bonorum  yel  etiam 
unius  redigat  arbitrium? — Evod,  £t 
id  recte. — Aug,  Cum  ergo  duse  ists 
leges  ita  sibi  yideantur  esse  contrarise, 
ut  una  earum  honorum  dandorum  po- 
pulo tribuat  potestatem,  auferat  altera, 
et  cum  ista  secunda  ita  lata  sit,  ut 
nullo  modo  ambes  in  una  ciyitate  simul 
esse  possint,  num  dicemus  aliquam 
esnun  injustam  esse  et  ferri  minime 
debuisse? — Evod»  Nullo  modo.** 

The  whole  question  is  here  com- 
prised in  a  few  words:  Can  monarchy, 
aristocraoj,  and  democracy,  be  one 
and  all  legitimate  and  proper?  Yes. 
By  what  considerations  are  we  to  be 
g^ded  in  our  decision  as  to  which  of 
these  forms  is  legitimate  and  proper 
in  any  oriyen  case?  By  the  cpnsioer- 
ation  of  existing  rights,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  to  whom  such 
form  is  to  be  apphed.  Can  a  form 
once  good  become  bad?  Certainly  it 
may ;  for  all  human  things  are  subject 
to  change.  These  reflections,  as  solid 
as  they  are  simple,  will  prevent  all  ex- 
cessiye  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  any 
particular  form  of  goyemment.  This 
18  not  a  mere  question  of  theory,  but 
one  of  prudence  also.  Now,  prudence 
does  not  decide  before  haying  atten- 
tively considered  and  weighed  all  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  is  one  predo- 
minant idea  in  this  doctrine  of  St. 
Ang^tine;  this  idea  I  have  already 
indicated,  viz.  that  great  virtue  and 
disinterestedness  are  required  under 
a  free  government  Those  who  are 
labouring  to  establish  political  liberty 
on  the  ruins  of  all  religious  belief 
would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the 
ivords  of  the  illustrious  doctor. 


How  would  you  have  people  exer- 
cise extensive  rights,  if  you  disqualify 
them  hy  perverting  their  ideas  and 
corruptmg  their  morals  ?  You  say 
that  under  representative  forms  of 
government  reason  and  justice  are 
secured  by  means  of  elections ;  and 
yet  you  labour  to  banish  this  reason 
and  justice  from  the  bosom  of  that 
society  in  which  you  talk  of  securing 
them.  You  sow  the  wind,  and  reap 
the  whirlwind  f  instead  of  models  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  you  offer  the 
people  scandalous  scenes.  Do  not 
say  that  we  are  condemning  the  age, 
and  that  it  progresses  in  spite  of  us; 
we  rejiect  nothmg  that  is  good;  but 
perversity  and  corruption  we  must 
reprobate.  The  age  progresses — true; 
but  neither  you  nor  we  know  whither. 
Catholics  luiow  one  thing — a  thing 
which  it  needs  not  a  prophet  to  tell, 
viz.  that  a  good  social  condition  can- 
not be  formed  out  of  bad  men;  that 
immoral  men  are  bad;  that  where 
there  is  no  religion,  morality  cannot 
take  root  Firm  in  our  faith,  we  shall 
leave  you  to  try,  if  you  choose,  a 
thousand  forms  of  government,  to 
apply  your  palliatives  to  your  own 
social  patient,  to  impose  upon  Imn 
with  deceitful  words;  his  frequent 
convulsions — his  continued  restless- 
ness— are  evidences  of  your  incapa^ 
city;  and  well  is  it  for  your  patient 
that  he  still  feels  this  anxiety:  it  is  a 
sure  siffn  that  you  have  not  entirely 
succee<&d  in  securing  his  confidence.. 
If  ever  you  do  secure  it — if  ever  he 
fall  asleep  quietly  in  your  arms  — 
"  all  flesh  wiU  then  have  corrupted 
its  way;"  and  it  may  also  be  feared 
lest  God  should  resolve  to  sweep 
man  from  the  face  of  the  eartbc 


CHAPTEB  LXIX. 

OP  INTELLECTUAL  DETELOPMENT  UN- 
DER THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CATHOLI- 
CISM. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  that  the  pseudo- 
Beformation  has  not  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  the  perfection  either  of 
individuals  or  of  society;  from  which 
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we  may  natarally  infer  that  the  case 
is  t^e  same  as  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect    I  am  uofWiQ- 
ing,  however,  to  let  this  tiruth  stand 
merely  as  a  corollary,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  susceptible  of  a  special  eluci- 
dation. We  may  freely  examine  what 
advantage  Protestantism  has  confer- 
red upon  the  various  branches  of  hu- 
man learning,  without  any  fear  of  the 
result  as  regards  Catholicism.  When 
we  are  to  examine  objects  natutiJly 
embracing   a  !g;reat   many  different 
relations,  it  is  not  Plough  merely 
to    jnronouiade    ^rtain    conspicuous 
ftames,  «r  to  cite  with  eAiphasis  one 
^  two  fiicts*    This  is  iQot  the  way  to 
place  a  question  in  its  propeir  Hght; 
And  to   treat   it    adequately,  much 
more  is  t'equired.    A  dii^ctission^  ei- 
tber  confined  within  limits  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  its  full  deinelopMent,  or 
allowed  an  indefinite  range,  carries 
with  it,  in  the  eyes  of  an  observer 
^  only  slight  penetKation,  an  air  of 
imiversality,  elevailon,  and  boldness, 
Whilst  in  reality  it  is  a11  uncertainty 
and  vagueness,  and  is  liable  to  be  in- 
^Ived  in  endless  contnadiotiens. 
•  To  investigate  this  question  satis^ 
ftMSlJorOy,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
^rasp    the  Catholi<e   &td  ProHeslant 
principles  rei3>ectiyely,  subject  them 
to  a  mott  rigid  scrutiny,  and  seize 
«pon  e^^ty  point  that  appears  fitvotn*- 
able  or  immieal  to  tlie  development  of 
file  human  mind.   Further,  i«e  efti6uld 
siuiFey,  in  its  widest  range,  the  his- 
tory of  the  intellect;  paiusmg  here 
and  .there  at  the  epochs  where  the  in- 
dnettce  )0f  the  principle  whose  tonden- 
eies  and  effects  we  are  studyiiig  has 
been  most  effectively  exerted ;  then, 
rejeetiaEg  ^anomalous    exoep^ons,  as 
proving  nothing  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  iacts  too  insignificant  and 
isolated  to  affect  in  any  way  the  course 
of  events,  the  mind,  sufteiently  ele- 
vated, and  observing. attentively,  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  win  be  enabled  to  discover  how 
far  its  philosophical  deductions  are  in 
accordance  With  fiicts ;  .and  thus  will 
it  complete  the  iBoluti^n  of  the  pro- 
blem. 

One  of  the  {undamental  jprinciples 
of  Catholicism,  oee  of  its  ctistinctive 


characteristics,  is  the  flubniissi<dii  of 
the  intellect  to  auth<^ty  in  matters 
of  faitJi.  This  is  the  point  against 
which  the  attacks  of  Protectants  have 
ever  been  and  still  afe  direicted:  and 
tiiis  is  quite  natural,  seeing  that  the 
Pi*ote8tant6  profess  resistance  to  au- 
thority aa  a  fundamental  and  consti- 
tuent principle.  SVom  this  £atal  source 
flow  ail  their  other  errors.  If  there 
be  in  Catholicism  any  thing  capiiU>le 
of  arresting  the  march  of  the  mind  or 
of  lowering  its  flight,  ft  must  uAqttes- 
^onably  be  the  principle  of  submis- 
sion to  authority.  With  l^is  principle 
must  rest  all  the  blame  in  this  re-' 
spec^  if  indeed  the  Catholic  x«ligion 
oe  chargeable  with  any^ 

Submimon  of  Ike  intellect  iixmiffiotityi 
These  words,  it  cannot  be  denied,  do^ 
unless  we  havie  seiaed  ufyon  their  trae 
meaning,  and  ascertained  the  precise 
objects  to  whi^  this  submission  is 
applicable,  at  first  sight,  convey  an 
idea  of  aAtagonism  to  inteUectuai  de- 
velopment* If  you  dierish  an  ardent 
affection  f6ir  ike  dignity  of  our  nature; 
if  you  are  ata  eni^diastie  advocate  of 
scientific  prckgi^s,  and  behiotd  with 
delight  &e  brilliant  efforts  of  a  bold^ 
vigo^ous^  and  accomplished  genius  ; 
you  will  discover  some^ing  fepidsive 
in  a  prfnmple  which  ap|)«ars  to  invoke 
skkvery,  sin6e  it  cheeks  the  iflighf  of 
the  mmd,  elips  the  wings  6f  the  iiktel- 
leet,  and  casts  it  into  the  dastb  But 
if  you  exaanne  this  principle  in  ite  e8-> 
sence,. apply  it  to  the  various  iMna&ches 
6f  leaxning,  and  obserre  what  are  thd 
points  of  contact  which  it  offeirs  with 
the  methods  adopted  for  the  c^cdtiva- 
tlon  of  the  mind»  will  yoa  discover  any 
foundation  for  these  0nspiOi(m8  ana 
apprehensions?  How  much  trfi^  Will 
you  find  in  the  itaproaohes  of  wMeh 
Catholicism  has  been  made  the  obj^t  ? 
How  iflain  and  puerile  Will  appear  all 
the  declamation  published  on  this  sub- 
ject I 

We  ^»3ll  now  enter  ftdly  into  the 
earamiiiation  of  ^&i8  difficulty;  we  wyi 
take  the  Catholic  principle,  and  ana- 
lyse it  mik  the  e^e  of  impartial  phi- 
losophy. With  this  principle  before 
us,  we  will  survey  the  whole  field  of 
science,  and  consult  the  testimony  of 
the  greatest  men.    If  we  &id  that  it 
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has  erer  been  opposed  to  the  gemime 
derelopmentof any  one  braaoh  ofleam- 
ing ;  if,  on  visiting  the  tombs  where 
repose  the  most  illustrions,  they  tell  ns 
that  the  principle  of  subnission  to  au- 
thority (»ainea  down  their  intellects, 
ebsonred  their  imaginationB,  and  iH- 
^^emd  their  hearts,^— we  wiH  then  ac- 
knowledge that  Protestants  are  right 
in  the  rmroaches  which  they  are  con- 
stantly (urecting  against  the  Oatholk 
religion  on  this  subject.  God,  man, 
society,  nature,  the  entire  creation-^ 
such  are  the  objects  .on  which  our 
minds  can  be  occupied;  beyond  the 
sphere  of  these  ot^eots  we  cannot 
reach,  for  they  embrace  infinity — ^there 
is  nothing  beyond  them.  Well,  then, 
the  OathoHc  prinen^  opposes  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  mind^  progress.  Whe- 
ther as  regards  God  or  man,  society  or 
fnSure,  it  imposes  no  shaekies,  places 
BO  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  human 
snind  ;  instead  of  checking  this  pro- 
gress, it  rather  serves  as  a  lofty  bea- 
eon,  which,  far  from  interfering  with 
tAw  mariner's  liberty,  guides  him  in 
ssfety  amid  tiie  obscurity  of  night 

How  does  the  Catholic  principle  op^ 
po0e  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind 
m  any  thing  relating  to  the  Divinity? 
Protestants  surely  ^ml  not  tell  us  that 
there  is  any  tiling  at  all  wrong  in  the 
idea  which  the  Catholic  religion  gives 
of  God«  Agreeing  with  us  on  the  idea 
of  a  Being  ete^iu,  immutable,  infinite, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  just, 
holy,  fkill  of  goodness,  a  Bewarcter  of 
tiie  good,  and  aPonisher  of  the  wicked, 
they  admit  this  to  be  the  only  reason-^ 
able  idea  of  Gi>d  that  can  be  presented 
to  the  mhid  of  man.  To  this  idea  the 
Catholic  reli^cm  unites  an  incompre- 
hensiUe,  profound,  and  ineffiible  mys- 
tery, veiled  from  the  sight  of  weak 
mortals^— the  auffust  mystery  of  the 
Trmity ;  but  on  this  point  Protestants 
eannot  reproach  us,  unless  tiiey  are 
prepared  to  avow  themselves  Soci- 
nians.  The  Lutheransy  the  Calvinists, 
the  Anglicans,  and  manv  other  sects, 
condemn,  as  well  as  we  do,  those  who 
deny  this  august  mystery.  We  may 
remark  here,  thel;  Calvin  had  Michael 
Servet»s  burned  at  Geneva  for  his 
heretical  doctrines  on  the  Trinity.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  ravages  that 


Sociniaiusm  has  made  among  the  se^ 
parated  Churdies,  where  the  spirit 
and  the  -rifffat  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith  have  converted  Chris- 
tians into  unbelieving  philosophers ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  was  long  respected 
by  the  leading  Protestant  sects,  and 
is  so  yet,  externally  at  least,  by  the 
greater  part  of  them. 

In  any  ease,  I  cannot  see  how  this 
mystery  shackles  hmnan  reason  in  its 
contemplation  of  the  Divinity.  Does 
it  prevent  it  from  going  forth  into  im- 
mensitv?  What  limit  does  it  fix  to 
the  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  being 
implied  in  the  word  Oodf  Does  it 
in  the  least  obscure  this  splendour? 
When  the  mind  of  man,  soaring  above 
the  regions  of  creaticm,  and  detaching 
itself  &om  the  body  that  would  bear 
it  down,  abandons  itself  to  the  delights 
of  sublime  meditation  on  the  infinite 
Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and  eart^ 
does  this  august  mystery  stop  him  in 
his  heavenward  flight?  Ask  the  in* 
numerable  volumes  written  on  the 
Divinity,  eloquent  and  irrefragable 
testimonies  of  liberty  enjoyed ,  by  the 
human  mind  wherever  Catholicism 
prevails.  The  doctrines  of  Catholicism 
relatiYe  to  the  Divinity  may  be  con-» 
sidered  under  two  aspects;  either  as 
having  reference  to.  my  stories  above 
our  compreheni^on,  or  as  toudiing 
what  is  within  the  reach  of  reason; 
As  regards  mysteries,  their  abode  is 
in  a  region  so  sublime,  they  appertain 
to  an  order  of  things  so  suoerior  to 
any  created  thought,  that  the  mind« 
even  after  the  most  extensive,  most  Ik 
profound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  free  investigations,  is  unable, 
without  the  aid  of  revelation^  to  form 
even  the  most  remote  idea  of  these 
ineffable  wonders.  How  can  things 
that  never  meet,  which  are  of  a  totally 
distinct  order,  and  which  are  an  im- 
mense distance  apart,  interfere  with 
each  other  ?  The  intellect  can  fix  upon 
one.  of  them  by  means  of  meditation* 
can  lose  itself  in  contemplating  it^ 
without  even  thinking  of  the  other. 
Can  the  moon's  orbit  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  remotest  of  the  fixed 
stars? 

Do  you  fear  that  the  .revelation  ^ 
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ft  mysteiy  may  limit  the  spbere  of 
your  reason's  operations  ?  Are  you  ap- 
prehensiYe  lest,  in  wandering  through 
immensity,  you  may  be  smothered  in 
the  narrowness  of  your  reason?  Was 
space  wanted  for  the  genius  of  Des- 
cartes, of  Gassendi,  of  Malebranche? 
Did  these  men  complain  that  their 
intellects  were  limited,  imprisoned  ? 
Why,  indeed,  should  they  complain 
(I  speak  not  of  them  only,  but  of  all 
the  great  minds  of  modem  times  who 
have  treated  of  the  Diyinity),  when 
they  cannot  but  own  that  they  are 
indebted  to  Catholicism  for  the  most 
splendid  and  sublime  ideas  that  enrich 
their  writings?  The  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  in  their  treatises  on  the 
Divinity,  are  at  an  immense  distance 
below  the  least  eminent  of  our  meta- 
physical theologians.  What  would 
flato  himself  be  compared  to  Lewis 
of  Granada,  Louis  de  Leon,  Fenelon, 
or  Bossuet?  Before  Christianity  ap- 
peared upon  earth,  before  the  faith  of 
the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  world,  the  primitive 
ideas  on  the  Divinity  having  been 
effaced,  the  human  mind  wandered 
amongst  a  thousand  errors,  a  thousand 
monstrous  fancies;  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  a  God,  man  substituted  for  the 
Supreme  Being  the  creation  of  his 
own  imagination.  But  ever  since  the 
inefiable  splendour,  descending  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  li^t,  has 
shone  upon  the  whole  earth,  ideas  of 
the  Divmity  have  remained  so  fixed, 
clear,  and  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  lofty  and  sublime,  that  human 
if  reason  has  obtained  a  wider  range; 
the  veil  which  concealed  the  origin  of 
the  universe  has  been  withdrawn;  the 
world's  destiny  has  been  marked  out, 
and  man  has  received  the  key  that 
explains  the  wonders  which  hll  and 
surround  him.  Protestants  have  felt 
the  force  of  this  truth;  their  aversion 
for  every  thing  Catholic  was  almost  fa- 
natical; yet,  generally  speaking,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  respected  the  idea 
of  the  Divinity.  On  this  point,  of  all 
others,  the  spirit  of  innovation  has 
been  felt  the  least.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  be  otherwise?  The  God  of  the  Ca- 
tholics was  too  CTeat  to  be  replaced 
by  any  other.    Kewi6n  and  Leibnitz, 


embracing  heaven  and  earth  in  thei^ 
speculations,  could  say  nothing  new 
of  the  Author  of  so  many  wonders, 
nothing  but  what  had  already  been 
taught  by  the  Catholic  religion. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Protestants  ii^ 
whilst  in  the  midst  of  their  wander- 
ings, they  had  preserved  this  precious 
treasure,  they  had  &ithfully  followed 
the  example  of  their  predecessors,  and 
had  rejected  that  monstrous  philoso- 
phy which  threatens  us  with  the  re- 
vival of  all  errors  ancient  and  modem, 
beginning  with  the  substitution  of  a 
monstrous  pantheism  for  the  sublime 
Deity  of  Christianity.  Let  those  Pro- 
testants who  are  friends  of  truth,  jea- 
lous of  the  honour  of  their  commun- 
ion, devoted  to  their  country's  wel&re, 
and  interested  in  the  future  prospects 
of  mankind,  be  warned  in  time.  If 
pantheism  should  prevail,  it  will  not 
be  the  spiritualist  out  the  naturalist 
philosophers  who  will  triumph.  The 
German  philosophers  may  in  vain  seek 
refuge  in  abstraction  and  enigmas,  in 
vain  condemn  the  sensualist  philoso* 
phy  of  the  last  century;  a  God  con- 
founded with  nature  is  not  God,  a 
God  identified  with  every  thing  is  no- 
thing; pantheism  is  a  deification  of 
the  universe,  that  is,  a  denial  of  Gk>d, 

What  sorrowful  reflections  suggest 
themselves  to  us  when  we  consider  the 
direction  now  taken  by  the  minds  of 
men  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
more  especially  in  Germany!  Ca- 
tholics long  since  told  them  they 
would  begin  with  resistance  to  au- 
thority by  denying  a  dogma,  but 
woula  end  by  a  denial  of  al^  and  fall 
into  atheism;  and  the  course  of  ideas 
during  the  last  three  centuries  has 
fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction. Strange  that  German  phi- 
losophy should  aim  at  producing  a 
reaction  against  the  materialist  school, 
and  with  all  its  spiritualism  end  in 
pantheism  I  Providence,  it  would  seem, 
has  ordained  that  the  soil  which  has 
produced  so  many  errors  should  be 
Darren  of  truth.  Out  of  the  Church 
all  is  unsteadiness  and  confusion;  ma- 
terialism ending  in  atheisin,  wild  ideal- 
ism and  fantastic  spiritualism  result- 
ing in  pantheism.  Verily,  God  still 
abhors  pride,  and  repeats  the  tenibiee 
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chastisement  of  the  confiisicm  of 
tongues.  Catholicism  triumphs  the 
whue;  but  mourns  in  the  midst  of  her 
triumphs.  I  do  not  see  either  how  it 
can  be  that  Catholicism  impedes  the 
operation  of  the  intellect  as  regards 
the  study  of  man.  What  does  the 
Chnrch  require  of  us  on  this  point? 
What  does  she  teach  on  the  subject? 
How  far  extends  the  circle  embracing 
the  doctrines  we  are  forbidden  to  caU 
in  question? 

Jrhilosophers  are  divided  into  two 
schools,  the  materialists  and  the  spi- 
ritualists.  The  former  assert  that  the 
human  soul  is  only  a  portion  of  mat- 
ter, which;  by  a  certain  modification, 
produces  in  us  what  we  call  thought 
and  will;  the  latter  maintain  that  the 
energy  accompanying    thought  and 
will  is  incompatible  with  the  inert- 
ness of  matter;  that  what  is  divisible, 
composed  of  divers  parts,  and  conse- 
quently of  divers  entities,  could  not 
harmonise  with  the  simple  unity  es- 
sential to  a  being  that  thinks,  wills, 
reasons  with  itself  upon  every  thing, 
and  possesses  the  profound  conscious- 
ness of  individuality.    For  these  rea- 
sons  they  assert  that  the  contrary 
opinion  is  false  and  absurd;  and  they 
ground  their  opinion  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations.   The  Catholic  Church 
intervenes  in  the  dispute,  and  says: 
"  The  soul  of  man  is  not  corporesdf,  it 
is  a  spirit;  you  cannot  be  both  a  Ca- 
tholic and  a  materialist."   But  ask  the 
Catholic  Church  by  what  systems  you 
are  to  explain  the  ideas,  the  sensa- 
tions, the  acts  of  the  will,  and  human 
feelings, — ^and  she  will  tell  you  that 
on  these  matters  you  are  perfectly  free 
to  hold  what  you  consider  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason;  that  faith  does 
not  descend  to  particular  questions  ap- 
pertaining to  the  affiiirs  of  this  world, 
which  God  Himself  delivered  to  the 
consideration  of  men.      Before    the 
light   of  the  Gospel  shone  upon  the 
world,  the  schools  of  philosophy  were 
in  the  most  profound  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of   our  origin  and  our 
destiny ;    none  of  the    philosophers 
could  explain  the  profound  contra- 
dictions that  are  faund  in  man ;  none 
of  them  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the 
cause  of  that  strange  mixture  of  great- 


ness and  littleness,  of  goodness  and 
malice,  of  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
of  excellence  and  baseness.  But  re- 
ligion came  forth,  and  said:  *'  Man  is 
the  work  of  God;  his  destiny  is  to  be 
for  evermore  united  with  God;  for 
him  the  earth  is  a  place  of  exUe  only ; 
man  is  no  longer  what  he  was  when 
he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator;  the  whole  human  race  is  ' 
subjected  to  the  consequences  of  a 
great  fall."  Now  I  would  defy  all 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  to 
show  wherein  the  obligation  of  be- 
lieving these  things  militates  in  the 
slightest  degree  against  the  progress 
of  true  philosophy. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicism  from  checking  philoso- 
phical progress,  that  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  this 
progress  in  every  respect.  If  we  wish 
to  make  progress  in  any  of  the  sci- 
ences, it  is  no  slight  advantage  for 
the  intellect  to  have  a  safe  and  firm 
axis  around  which  it  may  revolve;  it 
is  a  fortunate  thing  to  be  enabled  to 
avoid  at  the  very  outset  in  the  intel- 
lectual race,  a  multitude  of  questions 
which  would  entangle  us  in  inextri- 
cable labyrinths,  or  from  which  we 
could  not  escape  without  falling  into 
most  lamentable  absurdities ;  in  a 
word,  when  we  approach  the  investi- 
gation of  these  questions,  we  ought  to 
consider  ourselves  happy  in  finding 
them  resolved  beforehand  in  their 
most  important  points,  and  in  know- 
ing where  the  truth  lies,  and  where 
the  danger  of  falling  into  error.  The 
philosopher's  position  is,  then,  that  of 
a  man  who,  sure  of  the  existence  of  a 
mine  in  a  certain  spot,  does  not  waste 
his  time  in  searching  after  it,  but, 
knowing  his  ground,  aU  his  researches 
and  labours  are  profitable  from  the 
first.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  vast 
advantage  which  in  these  matters  mo- 
dem phuosophers  possess  over  those 
of  antiquity :  the  ancients  had  to 
grope  in  the  dark;  the  moderns,  pre- 
ceded by  brilliant  lights,  advance  with 
a  firm  and  sure  step,  and  march 
straight  to  their  destination.  They 
may  boast  incessantly  that  they  set 
aside  revelation,  that  they  hold  it  in 
disdain,  perhaps  that  they  even  openlj^ 
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attack  it  Even  in  this  case  r^^on 
enlightens  them,  and  often  guides 
their  steps;  for  there  are  a  thousand 
splendid  ideas  for  which  thev  are  in- 
oebted  to  religion,  and  which  they 
cannot  erase  from  their  minds;  ideas 
which  they  have  found  in  books, 
learned  in  catechisms,  and  sucked  in 
with  their  milk;  ideas  which  they 
hear  uttered  by  eyery  one  around 
them,  which  are  spread  eyery  where, 
and  which  impregnate  with  their  vi- 
lifying and  beneficent  influence  the 
atmosphere  they  breathe.  In  repu- 
diating religion,  these  same  modems 
are  carrying  ingratitude  to  great 
lengths;  for  at  the  very  moment  they 
insult  her,  they  are  profiting  by  her 
fkvours. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
details  on  this  matter,  or  numerous 
proofs  mieht  easily  be  adduced  in 
support  ofthe  foregoing  observations; 
a  comparison  between  the  first  works 
of  modem  philosophy  that  come  to 
hand  and  the  works  of  the  ancients 
would  be  decisive;  but  such  a  labour 
would  still  be  incomplete  for  those 
who  are  not  versed  in  these  matters; 
and  for  those  who  are  so,  it  would  be 
superfluous.  I  leave  the  question  with 
entire  confidence  to  the  perspicacity 
and  impartiality  of  my  readers ;  it 
will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  that 
whenever  our  modem  philosophers 
have  spc^en  of  man  with  truth  and 
dignity,  their  language  has  borne  the 
impress  of  Christian  ideas.  Suoh  is 
the  influence  of  Catholicism  upon 
those  sciences  which,  confined  to  a 
purely  speculative  order,  allo^  the 
genius  of  the  philosopher  the  widest 
range  and  the  greatest  freedom  pos- 
sible ;  but  if,  as  regards  liiose  sciences, 
the  influence  of  Catholicism,  instead 
of  checking  the  mind  in  its  flight,  only 
enlarges  its  range,  increases  its  sul>- 
limity,  its  daring,  and  at  die  same 
time  its  security,  by  preventing  it 
from  running  astray,  what  shall  we 
say.  of  its  influence  on  the  study  of 
ethics?  Has  the  whole  body  of  phi- 
losophers toeetfaer  ever  discovered  any 
thing  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
Gospel?  What  doctrine  excels  in 
purity^  in  sanctity,  in  sublimity,  that 
taught  by  the  Catholic  religion?    On 


this  point  we  will  do  Justice  to  liifi' 
philosophers,  even  to  those  most  hos- 
tile to  the  Christian  religion.  They 
have  attacked  its  doctrines,  and  smiled 
at  the  divinity  of  its  origin;  but  have 
always  evinced  a  profound  respect 
for  its  morality.  I  know  not  what  se- 
cret influence  has  constrained  them  in- 
to an  avowal  that  must  certainly  have 
cost  them  dear.  **  Yes,''  they  invaaria- 
bly  say,  ^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
morahty  of  Catholicism  is  excellent.'* 

There  are  certain  doctrines  of  Ca- 
tholicity which  cannot  be  said  to  v^ 
pertain  directly  either  to  God,  to  man, 
or  to  morality,  in  the  sense  generally 
given  to  this  word.  The  Catholic 
religion  is  a  revealed  religion,  of  an 
order  Hblt  superior  to  any  thin?  that 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving. Its  object  is  to  ^uide  us  to 
a  destiny  that  we  could  neither  attain 
nor  even  imogine  by  our  own  strength, 
and  it  is  based  upon  this  principle, 
that  human  nature,  corrapted  by  the 
£ftll,  requires  to  be  restored  and  puri- 
fied; evidently,  therefore,  it  should 
contain  certain  doctrines  explanatory 
of  the  mode  in  ^tdiioh  this  work  of 
restoration  and  purification  is  to  be 
eflected,  whetiier  in  a  general  or  par- 
ticular sense;  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  the  means  which  Otod 
has  chosen  to  lead  man  to  happiness. 
Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Incar- 
nation, of  Redemption,  of  Grace,  and 
the  Sacraments. 

These  dogmas  embrace  a  wide  fidd; 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
God  and  to  man  are  very  extensiTe ; 
the  doctrines  of  die  Catholic  Church 
are,  and  always  have  been,  unchange- 
able. Well,  th^n,  extensive  as  they 
are,  they  afford  not  a  single  point 
that  can  be  said  to  have  a  tendmcj 
to  embarrass  the  free  action  of  the 
intellect  in  investigations  oiany  kind. 
The  cause  of  this  fact  is  the  same  as 
that  I  have  already  indicated.  Those 
who  have  attentively  compared  the 
sciences  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
may  have  remarkea  that  theology,  m 
the  sublime  questionsmentioned  above, 
occupies  a  sphere  so  distinct  and  sn- 
pereminent  as  scarcely  to  preserve  a 
single  point  of  contact  with  that  in 
which  philosophy  moves.    They  are 
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two  va^t  a«id  ^blime  orbits^  oocupy- 
ing  in  the  d&oiha  of  spaee  positions 
very  distant  ^oqi  eaob  other*  Man 
sometimos  tries  to  mal&e  them  a|>- 
proximate,  and  would  be  glad  if  a,  raj 
of  terrestrial  light  couM  penetrate 
into  the  region  of  incomprehensible 
mysteries;  but  he  scareely  knows  how 
to  begin  this,  and  we  hear  him  avow, 
with  a  profound  sense  of  his  own 
weakness,  that  he  is  speaking  <mfy  con- 
ventional^ and  b^  e^naio^  merely  with 
a  view  to  make  himself  better  under- 
stood. The  Church  allows  such  at- 
tempts, owing  to  the  good  intentions 
they  evince;  sometimes  she  even 
prompts  and  encourages  them,  desir- 
ing, as  fikr  as  possible,  to  accommodate 
what  is  incomprehensible  in  her  doc^ 
trines  to  the  feeble  eapapities  of  man- 
kind. 

Ai^er  all  their  reasonings  on  the 
attributes  of  the  Divinity  ^d  the 
relations  of  man  to  Crod,  have  philo- 
sophers discovered  aay  thiag  incom- 
patible with  these  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licism ?  Have  revealed  troths  stood 
in  their  way  as  a  stumbling-block  to 
tlieir investigations?  Whenl)e8cartes, 
in  the  seventeenth  century^  effected  a 
revolution  in  philosophy,  i^  singular 
incident  occurred  that  will  throw  a 
strong  light  on  this  subject.  The  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  respecting  the  august 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist  is  known, 
and  also  in  what  the  dogma  of  ira$»r 
substantiation  consists.  Many  theo- 
logians, the  readedp  is  also  probably 
aware,  in  order  to  explain  the  super- 
natural phenomenon  which  takes  pJace 
after  the  consummation  of  the  miracle, 
bad  i^course  to  the  doctrine  of  acci- 
dents, wluch  they  distinguished  from 
the  substance.  Now  the  theory  of 
Descartes,  and  of  almost  all  the  other 
modern  philosophers,  was  incompati- 
ble with  this  explanation;  for  they  de- 
nied the  existence  of  accidents  distinct 
from  the  substance.  It  consequently 
appewred  at  first  sight  that  a  difficulty 
would  h^re  arise  for  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  that  th^  Church  would 
have  to  oppose  this  system  of  philo- 
sophy. And  did  it  so  happen  ?  Not 
at  aiL  Vpon  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  matter,  it  was  seen  that  the 
C^tJiolio  dogma  belonged  to  a  region 


infinitdy  above  that  one  in  which  this 
uncertam  philosophic  doctrine  movesi 
however  closely  they  might  have  seemn 
ed  to  approximate.  In  vain  theologi* 
ans  disoussed  the  matter,  indi:^l^4 
in  mntufd  recriminations,  drew  from 
the  new  doctrine  all  so^  of  inferen- 
ces, in  order  to  represent  it  as  danger- 
ous, Tlie  Church,  always  superior 
to  th^  thoughts  of  m^i,  kept  alool 
from  these  disputes,  maintainnag  that 
grave,  majestic,  and  impassi  vo  attitude 
so  well  becoming  her  to  whom  Jesus 
Christ  confided  the  sacred  deposit  of 
His  doQtrjiUe.  Such  is  the  liberty  aC" 
corded  by  the  Church  to  the  genius 
of  philosojphers,  that  it  is  free  in  every 
sense*  The  Church  has  no  need  tot 
be  continually  imposing  r^trictions 
and  conditions  ;  the  sacred  doctarines 
of  which  she  is  th^  depository  dwelling 
in  so  elevated  a  region  thi^t  the  mind 
of  man  can  scarify  ever  meet  them 
face  to  facei,  at  least  so  long  as  hi^ 
investigations  do  not  wander  urom  th^ 
track  of  true  philosophy. 

But  this  human  reason,  at  once  sq 
powerful  and  so  feeble,  sometimes  be-v 
comes  puffed  up  with  arrogance  and 
pride,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
independence  claims  ^  right  to  blas^ 
phem^  the  Almighty,  to  deny  man's 
free  will,  the  immortality  and  spiritu-> 
ality  of  his  soul,  her  sublime  origin 
and  her  heavenly  destiny.  At  such  9k 
time  we  avow,  and  we  glory  in  the 
avowal,  the  Chpreh  does  raise  her 
voico,  not  to  oppress  or  tyrannise  over 
the  human  mind,  but  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the 
dignity  of  hiiman  nature;  then,  in-r 
deed,  we  behold  her  opposing,  with 
unyielding  firmness*  that  senseless  li- 
berty which  consists  in  the  fatal  right 
of  uttering  all  sorts  of  extravagances. 
This  liberty  Catholics  neither  possess 
nor  desire,  knowing  that  in  these  mat^ 
ters^  as  in  others,  there  is  a  sacred 
line  of  demarcation  between  liberty 
and  licentiousness,  Happy  slavery, 
that  keeps  us  from  atheism,  materif^* 
ism,  and  from  doubting  whether  ow» 
souls  come  from  God,  wkether  they 
tend  towards  Him,  and.  whether  there 
exists  for  unhaj^y  mortals,  after  thQ 
sufferings  that  weigh  upon  them  in 
this  life,,  a  lifQ  of  .eternal  Hppino^n 
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purchased  by  the  merits  of  a  God- 
man  I  As  for  the  sciences  which  have 
society  for  their  object,  I  think  I  need 
not  vindicate  the  Catholic  religion 
from  the  reproach  of  haying  in  this 
respect  oppressed  the  human  mind. 
The  long  train  of  reflections  in  which 
I  have  set  forth  her  doctrines  and  her 
influence,  as  regards  the  nature  and 
extent  of  power,  and  the  civil  and 
political  liberty  of  nations,  proves  <to 
a  demonstration  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, without  descending  to  the  arena 
in  which  the  passions  of  men  strive 
and  contend,  teaches  a  doctrine  most 
fSavourable  to  true  civilisation  and  to 
the  rightly-understood  liberties  of  the 
people. 

I  will  also  touch  briefly  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Catholic  principle  with 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what 
way  this  principle  can  be  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in 
tiiis  department  of  knowledge.  I  have 
said,  it  is  not  easy;  I  might  have  said 
impossible,  and  tnat  for  a  very  simple 
reason,  founded  upon  a  fact  within 
the  reach  of  every  man ;  viz.  the  ex- 
treme reserve  which  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion evinces  in  every  thing  relating 
to  purely  natural  science.  One  might 
suppose  that  God  had  designed,  on 
this  matter,  to  read  us  a  severe  lesson 
on  our  excessive  curiosity:  you  have 
only  to  read  the  Bible  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced. 
I  do  not  mean  that  nature  is  never 
noticed  in  the  Bible;  that  divine  book 
presents  her  to  us  in  her  grandest, 
noblest,  and  most  sublime  aspect ;  as 
a  living  whole,  in  fact,  togetner  with 
all  her  relations  and  her  sublime  des- 
tiny, but  without  any  kind  of  analy- 
sis or  decomposition.  In  these  sacred 
pages  the  painter's  pencil  and  the 
poet's  fancy  will  meet  with  magnifi- 
cent models ;  but  the  inquisitive  phi- 
losopher will  look  in  vain  for  the  hints 
he  is  in  quest  of.  The  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  aim  at  making  naturalists,  but 
virtuous  men ;  hence,  in  describing  the 
creation.  He  represents  it  solely  in  a 
light  the  best  adapted  to  excite  in  us 
feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Author  of  so  many  won- 
ders and  benefits.     Nature,  as  she 


appears  in  the  sacred  text,  has  not 
much  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
philosopher;  but  then  she  delights 
and  ennobles  the  imagination — she 
moves  and  penetrates  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

HI8TOBIOAL  ANALYSIS  OF  INTEL- 
LECTUAL DSyELOPMENT. 

From  the  rapid  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  several  branches  of  learning  in 
their  relations  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstration, 
that  the  alleged  enslavement  of  the 
intellect  amongst  Catholics  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  bugbear:  in  no  respect 
does  our  faith  either  arrest  or  retard 
the  progress  of  learning.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  not  unirequently  happens  that« 
in  arguments  apparently  the  most  so- 
lid, a  flaw  is  discovered  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  test  of  foots,  it  will  be 
well  to  corroborate  our  assertion  by 
historical  testimony;  fully  assured,  as 
we  are,  that  the  result  must  be  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  truth.  We  will 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

M.  Guizot  maintains  that  the  con-^ 
test  between  the  Church  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  freedom  of  thought 
originated  in  the  middle  ages.  Notic- 
ing the  efforts  of  John  Erigena,  Ros- 
celin,  Abelard,  and  the  alarm  they 
excited  in  the  Church,  he  observes : 
*'This  was  the  great  event  that  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies, at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
under  theocratic  and  monastic  influ- 
ence. It  was  then  that,  for  the  first 
time,  a  serious  struggle  was  con»- 
menced  between  the  clergy  and  the 
freethinkers."  (Hist,  gin&rale  de  la 
Civilisation  en  Europe^  le9on  6.)  The 
entire  scope  of  M.  Guizot's  work  shows 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  best-founded 
reproach  that  could  be  cast  upon  the 
Catholic  Church  was,  that  she  checked 
the  freedom  of  thought.  According 
to  him,  this  is  the  point  upon  which 
the  advantage  of  the  Protestant  sys- 
tem over  Catholicism  is  the  least  con- 
trovertible. His  object  being  the  com- 
plete development  of  this  idea,  in 
treating  of  the  religious  revolution  of 
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the  sixteenth  century  it  was  requisite 
for  him  to  deposit  it  as  a  seed  in  his 
preliminary  lectures;  as  otherwise  the 
fact  of  the  Reformation  would  hare 
appeared  isolated,  and  shorn  of  its 
importance.  Besides,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  resistance  of  Protestants  to 
the  Catholic  Church  should  have  a 
meaning;  that  it  should  carry  with  it 
the  appearance  of  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous thought ;  that  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  proclamation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind.  To  at- 
tain this  end,  the  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  must  be  represented  as  assert- 
ing claims  in  the  middle  ages  to  which 
she  had  not  preyiously  pretended ; 
and,  on  the  other,  those  writers  who 
resisted  these  alleged  pretensions  of 
the  Church  must  be  held  up  as  men 
of  extraordinary  penetration. 

Now,  such  is  precisely  the  thread 
of  M.  Guizot's  discourse  ;  and  we 
hence  infer  his  efforts  to  prepare  be- 
forehand the  triumph  of  his  opinions. 
His  plan,  however,  is  iU-concerted ; 
for  he  appears  to  have  orerlooked 
the  most  palpable  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  and  not  even  to  have 
known  what  were  the  doctrines  of 
the  three  champions  whose  names  he 
invokes  with  so  much  complacency. 
That  no  one  may  accuse  me  of  mak- 
ing inconsiderate  assertions,  I  will 
here  quote  his  words  literally :  **  Thus 
every  thing,"  says  he,  **  seemed  turn- 
ing to  the  advantage  of  the  Church, 
of  her  unity,  and  of  her  power.  But 
whilst  the  Papacy  was  grasping  at 
the  government  of  the  world,  whilst 
the  monasteries  were  undergoing  a 
moral  reformation,  a  few  powerful 
but  isolated  individuals  claimed  for 
human  reason  the  right  of  being  some- 
thing in  man,  the  right  to  interfere  in 
the  formation  of  his  opinions.  Most 
of  them  refrained  from  attacking  re- 
ceived opinions,  or  religious  belief; 
they  merely  said  that  reason  had  a 
right  to  prove  them  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  enough  that  they  were  affirmed 
by  authority.  John  Erigena,  Rosce- 
lin,  and  Abelard  were  the  interpret- 
ers, through  whom  individual  reason 
began  to  lay  claim  to  her  inheritance 
— the  first  authors  of  that  movement 
of  liberty,  which  was  associated  with 


the  reform  movement  of  Hildebrand 
and  St.  Bernard.  If  we  seek  the  do- 
minant feature  of  this  movement,  we 
shall  find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of 
opinion,  a  revolt  against  the  system 
of  public  belief ;  it  was  simply  the 
right  of  reasoning  claimed  for  reason.'* 
(^Hist  ghi,  de  la  CtviL  en  Europe^  le9. 6.) 
We  will  pass  over  the  author's  sin- 
gular parafiel  between  the  efPorts  of 
John  Erigena,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard^ 
and  those  of  the  great  reformers,  Hil- 
debrand or  St.  Gregory  VIL,  and  St. 
Bernard.  These  latter  sought  to  re- 
form the  Church  by  legitimate  means, 
to  render  the  clergy  more  venerable 
by  making  them  more  virtuous,  and 
to  win  greater  respect  for  authority 
by  sanctifying  the  persons  intrusted 
with  its  exercise  :  the  others,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Guizot,  resisted  this  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  faith ;  that  is,  ihe^ 
aimed  at  its  overthrow,  and  for  this 
purpose  laid  the  axe  to-  the  root ;  the 
former  were  reformers,  the  latter  de- 
vastators :  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
their  efforts  were  directed  to  one  jBmd 
the  same  object,  had  one  and  the  same 
tendency.  Verily,  the  philosophy  of 
history  were  a  sorry  thing,  if  it  could 
allow  of  such  a  confusion  of  ideas ! 
What  progress  can  be  made  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  by  men  who 
have  so  strange  a  way  of  dealing  with 
facts?  But,  I  repeat,  let  us  take  leave 
of  these  aberrations,  and  fix  our  at- 
tention specially  on  two  points  :  the 
worth  of  these  three  writers,  so  much 
vaunted,  and  the  idea  we  are  told  to 
entertain  of  their  resistance  to  autho<- 
rity.  Doubtless  the  names  of  John 
Erigena  and  Roscelin  are  already  pro- 
nounced with  respect  by  those  persons 
who  would  fain  be  thought  well  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  history,  without 
having  ever  read  history,  and  who 
are  dbliged  to  content  themselves 
with  those  easy  lessons  that  are  learn- 
ed in  an  hour  and  studied  in  an  even- 
ing. With  persons  of  this  description, 
it  is  enough  to  have  heard  these  names 
pronounced  with  emphasis,  to  have 
seen  them  coupled  with  epithets,  such 
as  powerful  men,  advocates  of  human 
reason,  interpreters  of  individual  rear- 
son,  to  make  them  ^ancy  that  learn- 
ing is  no  less  indebted  to  Erigena 
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and  Boscelm  than  to  Deseartos  or 
Bacon. 

Without  bearing  in  mind  the  re- 
marks I  have  already  made  on  the 
peculiarity  of  M.  Guizot's  position, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture 
^hy  he  should  seek  to  represent  as 
new  and  extraordinary,  what  was,  in 
fact,  neither  new  nor  uncommon;  how 
he  could  say  that  the  Church  first 
began  the  contest  against  liberty  of 
thought,  when  she  put  down  Erigena, 
Boscelin,  and  Abelard.  He  brings 
forward  these  three  writers,  as  though 
their  influence  had  been  paramount ; 
whereas  they  had  no  more  influence 
than  other  sectarians^  who  abounded 
in  preceding  centuries.  Who  and 
what  really  was  this  John  Erigena  ? 
A  writer  but  imperfectly  yersed  in 
theological  science;  butwho,pufledup 
hy  the  favour  shown  him  by  Charles 
ithe  Bold,  broached  certain  errors  on 
the  sul^ct  of  the  Eucharist,  predes- 
tination, and  grace.  In  all  that,  I  see 
only  a  man  departing  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church;  and  in  Nicholas 
the  First  attempting  to  stop  him  in 
his  career,  I  see  only  a  Pope  fulfilling 
his  duty.  What  is  there  in  all  this 
either  new  or  extraordinary  ?  Does 
iiot  the  whole  history  of  the  Church, 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,exhibit  an 
unbroken  succession  of  sinUlar  facts? 

I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
for  what  purpose  the  name  of  Erigena 
is  brought  forward.  His  errors  pro- 
duced no  result  of  importance ;  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  exercised  any 
great  influence  on  the  intellectual  de- 
yelopment  of  subsequent  times.  He 
lived  in  the  ninth  century.  Now, 
this  century  had  no  share  in  the  move- 
ment of  those  that  followed ;  indeed, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  the  darkest  period  of  ignor- 
ance during  the  middle  ages;  and  that 
the  intellectual  movement  commenced 
only  at  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Erigena  and  Boscelin  are  separated 
by  two  centuries.  As  for  Boscelin 
Iknd  Abelard,  it  is  easier  to  under- 
.stand  why  their  names  are  cited. 
Every  one  knows  the  noise  that  Abe- 
lard made  in  the  world  by  his  doc- 


larines,  i^od  perhaps  still  more  by  hi« 
adventures.  Boscelin  may  also  com- 
mand attention  by  his  errors,  and 
especially  as  the  master  of  Abelard, 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that 
guided  these  men,  and  of  the  opinion 
we  are  to  form  of  their  intentions,  we 
must  enter  into  some  details  toaching 
their  lives  and  their  doctrines.  Bosce- 
lin was  one  of  the  most  crafty  men  of 
his  time.  A  subtil  dialectician  and 
warm  partisan  of  the  sect  of  the  No- 
minalists, he  substituted  his  own  c^i^ 
nions  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church$ 
and  ended  by  falling  into  the  gravest 
errors  on  the  sacred  mystery  of  th^ 
Trinity.  History  has  recorded  a  fact» 
that  proves  incontestably  the  notorious 
dishonesty  of  the  man  r— his  want  oi 
probi^  and  of  modesty.  At  the  time 
that  Boscelin  was  propagating  his 
errors,  St.  Anselm,  who  was  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
livinjp^,  but  at  that  time  abbot  of  Beds. 
LanSanp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  died  some  time  before,  had  left 
behind  him  the  highest  reputation  for 
virtue  and  sound  doctrine.  Boscelin 
thought  that  the  authority  of  so  high 
a  name  would  give  currency  and  con- 
sideration to  his  eiTors;  and,  resorting 
to  the  foulest  calumny,  he  affirmed 
that  his  opinions  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm  abbot  of  Beck.  To  this  ca- 
lumny Lanfranc  could  not  reply,  as 
he  was  already  in  the  tomb ;  but  the 
abbot  of  Beck  vigorously  repelled  so 
unjust  an  imputation;  and  at  the  same 
time  vindicated  the  reputation  of  Lan- 
francf,  who  had  been  bis  master.  The 
works  of  St.  Anselm  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  Boscelin's  errors^ 
We  find  them  recorded  with  the  great- 
est preci^on.  In  soot^,  it  were  diffi^ 
cult  to  say  why  M.  Guizot  has  con- 
ferred so  much  importance  upon  this 
man,  or  why  he  should  be  adauced  as 
one  of  the  principal  champions  c^  the 
freedom  of  thought.  There  is  nothing 
in  Boscelin  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  heretics.  He  is  a  man  who 
em^oys  artifices  and  subtilties,  and 
falls  into  error ;  but  nothing  is  n^re 
common  in  the  history  of  the  Church; 
and  it  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
matter  of  astonishojient. 
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Abelard  is  more  deserving  of  no- 
tice: his  name  has  beoome  so  fiunoas, 
that  no  one  is  unacquainted  with  his 
sad  adventures.  A  (fiscipie  of  Bosee- 
lin,  and  as  well  skilled  as  his  master 
in  the  dialectics  of  the  age,  endowed 
with  great  talents,  and  eager  to  parade 
them  on  the  principal  theatres  of  lite- 
rature,  Abelard  earned  a  reputation 
ncTer  attained  by  the  dialectician  of 
Compidgne.  His  errors  on  points  of 
very  great  impcnrtance  produced  much 
mischief  in  the  Church,  and  drew  upon 
himeelf  many  sorrows.  But  it  is  not 
true,  as  M.  Guizot  will  have  it,  that 
his  doctrines  met  with  less  reproof 
than  his  method ;  neither  is  it  true 
that  he  and  his  master  Boscelin  had 
no  intention  of  effecting  a  radical 
change  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Evi- 
dence of  a  most  unexcepticmable  kind 
fbrtunately  places  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  proves  that  it  was  not 
Boscelin's  method,  but  his  error  on 
the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned. Nor  have  we  less  certainty 
in  the  case  of  Abelard;  for  the  various 
errors  taken  from  his  works  are  pre- 
served in  the  form  of  articles. 

We  learn  from  St.  Bernard,  that 
on  die  Trinity,  Abelard  held  the  opi- 
nions of  Arius — on  the  Incarnation, 
those  of  Nestoritts — on  grace,  those 
of  Felagius.  All  this  did  not  merely 
tend  to  a  radical  change  of  doctrine, 
but  actually  was  one.  I  do  not  know 
that  Abelard  ever  protested  against 
the  truth  of  these  accusations ;  and 
even  if  he  had,  we  all  know  how  to 
estimate  such  a  protest.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  Sens 
' — convoked  at  the  request  of  Abelard 
himself — ^he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 
l^ply  to  the  sainted  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  who  reproached  him  with  his 
errors ;  and  laying  before  him  the 
very  words  of  his  propositions,  ex- 
tracted  from  his  writings,  urged  him 
either  to  defend  or  abjure  them.  Abe- 
lard, confronted  with  so  fonnidable 
an  adversary,  was  so  embarrassed 
that  he  could  oi^  say,  in  reply,  that 
he  appealed  to  Kome.  The  Council 
of  Sens,  out  of  respect  for  the  Holy 
See,  abstained  from  condemning  the 
person  of  the  innovator,  but  <iUa  not 
fful  to  condemn  his  errors  ;  and  this 


condemnation  was  approved  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontile  ana  extended  to* 
his  person  also.  Now,  frran  the  arti-? 
cles  containing  the  enors  of  Abelard^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  dominant 
idea  was  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of 
thought.  He  has,  it  is  true,  im  over^ 
weening  confidence  in  his  own  subtil-; 
ties ;  but,  beyond  this,  his  only  fiault 
is  an  erroneous  and  dogmatising  spirit 
on  points  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
a  &ult  which  he  had  in  common  with 
all  the  heretics  who  preceded  him. 

All  this  M.  Guizot  ought  to  have» 
known  ;  how  he  can  have  overlooked 
it,  I  cannot  imagine,  nor  why  he  at-- 
taches  to  these  authors  an  importance 
which  they  really  do  not  deserve. 
Pertiaps  hie  was  anxious  to  furnish 
Protestants  with  some  illustrious  pre-: 
decessors,  when  he  laid  such  stress  on 
the  names  of  Koscelin  and  Abelard* 
These  two,  after  all,  were  not  deficient- 
in  ability  or  in  erudition,  and  they 
lived  precisely  during  the  early  period 
of  the  intellectual  movement.  Pro* 
bably  M.  Guizot  thought,  that  ta 
bring  these  two  innovators  upon  the 
scene  would  answer  his  purpose  ex- 
tremely well,  as  showing  that,  froBdt 
the  very  dawn  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, men  of  the  greatest  fame  had 
raised  their  voices  in  favour  of  free-*' 
dom  of  thought.  After  all,  had  M.: 
Guizot  succeeded  in  proving  that  John 
Erigena,  Boscelin,  and  Abdard  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  the  assertitm  of 
the  right  of  private  examination  in? 
matters  of  faith,  it  would  not  follow 
that  these  innovators  had  not  sought 
to  effect  a  radical  change  m  matters, 
of  doctrine.  In  fact,  what  can  be 
more  radical  as  regards  matters  of 
faith  than  that  which  strikes  at  au-« 
thority,  the  root  of  all  certainty  ? 
Neither  would  it  follow,  that  in  con- 
demning the  errors  of  these  men  the 
Church  had  taken  alarm  merely  at 
their  method;  fbr  if  this  method  waa 
to  consist  in  withdrawing  the  intel-t 
lect  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  even; 
in  matters  of  faith,  it  was  itself  a 
very  grievous  error,  combated  at  all' 
times  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
never  would  consent  to  have  her  au- 
thority called  in  question  on  points  of 
faith. 
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And  yet,  if  these  innorators  had 
entered  into  the  contest  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  contending  against 
authority  in  matters  of  faitl^  IVLGui- 
zot  would  have  had  soqae  reason  to 
notice  their  proceedings  as  constitnt- 
ing  a  new  era ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
their  propositions  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
advocate  the  independence  of  thought, 
nor  against  authority  in  matters  of 
faith;  it  was  not  for  such*  an  attempt, 
but  for  other  errors,  that  the  Church 
condemned  them.  Where,  then,  are 
the  accuracy  and  historical  truth  which 
we  should  expect  from  such  a  man  as 
M.  Guizot  ?  How  could  he  venture, 
in  addressing  a  numerous  audience, 
thus  to  substitute  his  own  thoughts 
for  facts?  The  fact  is,  he  well  knew 
that  these  were  matters  generally 
treated  very  superficially ;  that  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  superficial  men 
it  would  suffice  to  speak  in  pompous 
terms  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  to 
pronounce  certain  names  probably 
heard  by  many  for  the  first  time, 
such  as  Erigena  and  Roscelin,  and 
especially  to  mention  the  unfortunate 
lover  of  Heloise. 

M.  Guizot,  unable  to  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  observations  upon  this 
period  were  somewhat  feeble,  tries  to 
apply  a  remedy  by  inserting  a  passage 
from  the  Introduction,  to  me  Theol^ 
of  Abelard,  whic^,  in  my  opinion,  is 
very  far  from  answering  the  purpose 
of  the  publicist.  His  object,  in  fact, 
is  to  show  that  from  that  very  period 
a  vigorous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
faith  had  sprung  up,  and  that  the 
human  mind  was  even  then  longing 
to  burst  asunder  the  fetters  in  which 
it  had  been  held.  He  would  have  us 
believe  that  Abelard,  yielding  to  the 
importunities  of  his  own  disciples,  had 
the  courage  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
authority;  and  that  his  writings  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  expression  of 
a  necessity  long  felt,  of  an  idea  with 
which  many  minds  had  long  been  agi- 
tated. The  following  is  the  passage 
referred  to:  **  If  we  seek  the  dominant 
feature  of  this  movement,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  opi- 
nion, a  revolt  against  the  system  of 


public  belief;  it  was  simply  the  right 
of  reasoning  claimed  for  reason.'' 

We  have  already  seen  how  utterly 
devoid  of  truth  is  this  assertion  of  the 
publicist.  The  very  attack  upon  au- 
thority was  itself  a  radical  change  in 
opinions,  and  a  revolution  in  received 
doctrines  ;  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church  was  in  itself  a  dogma,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  all  religious  be- 
lief, as  experience  has  satisfactorily 
shown,  since  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
testantism at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  let  us  al- 
low the  historian  to  proceed:  **The 
disciples  of  Abelard,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  in  his  Introduction  to  Theology^ 
required  of  him  philosophical  argu- 
ments, and  such  as  would  satisfy  rea- 
son, requesting  him  to  teach  them  not 
merely  to  repeat  his  instructions,  but 
to  understand  them  also;  for  no  one 
can  believe  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  it  is  ridiculous  to  preach  to 
others  things  that  neither  the  teacher 
nor  his  pupils  understand.  .... 
What  object  can  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy have  but  that  of  leading  the 
mmd  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  to 
whom  all  things  are  to  be  referred? 
Why  are  the  faithful  allowed  to  read 
works  treating  of  worldly  afiairs  and 
the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  except  to 
prepare  them  to  understand  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
^e  skill  necessary  for  their  defence? 

For  this  purpose  alone  we 

should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  rea- 
soning powers,  lest,  on  questions  so 
difficiut  and  complicated  as  those  that 
form  the  object  of  Christian  faith,  the 
subtilty  of  our  opponents  should  too 
readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  feith." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  Abel- 
ard's  time  a  lively  curiosity  aroused 
men's  minds  to  employ  all  their  powers 
to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what 
they  believed;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Church  threw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  movement,  considering  it 
as  a  scientific  method,  and  so  long  as 
it  did  not  overstep  legitimate  bounds, 
and  attack  or  undermine  the  articles 
of  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a 
more  unfavourable  view  of  the  Church 
than  M.  Guizot  has  here  taken  of 
her;  nor  could  any  one  more  com- 
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{>fetely  overlook,  I  will  even  say  dis- 
tort, &ct8. 

**  Tho  importance  of  this  first  at- 
tempt at  liberty,"  says  he,  **  of  this 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  was 
soon  felt.  The  Church,  though  en- 
gaged in  efifedting  her  own  reform, 
took  the  alarm  nevertheless,  and  at 
once  declared  war  against  the  new 
reformers,  whose  methods  menaced 
her  with  more  evils  than  their  doc- 
trines." 

Thus  is  the  Church  represented  as 
conspiring  against  the  progress  of 
thought,  repressing  with  a  strong  arm 
the  first  attempts  of  the  mind  to  ad- 
vance in  the  path  of  science,  and  lay- 
ing aside  questi<ms  of  doctrine  to  con- 
tend against  methods;  and  all  this,  we 
are  tokl,  as  if  it  were  something  new 
and  wonderfuL  **  For,"  says  M.  Gui- 
zot,  **  this  was  the  great  event  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ries, at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
under  theocratic  and  monastic  influ- 
ence. It  was  now  that,  for  the  first 
time,  a  serious  struggle  conmienced 
between  the  clerey  ana  the  freethink- 
ers. The  quarrds  of  Abelard  and  St 
Bernard,  tne  Councils  of  Soissons 
and  Sens,  in  which  Abelard  was  con- 
demned, merely  give  expression  to 
this  event,  which  has  occupied  so  large 
a  space  in  the  history  of  modem  civi- 
lisation.'* 

Still  the  same  confusion  of  ideas.  I 
have  said  already,  and  must  repeat 
here,  that  the  Church  has  condemned 
no  method;  it  was  not  a  method^  but 
error,  that  the  Church  condemned, 
unless  by  a  method  be  meant  an  as- 
sault upon  the  articles  of  faith,  under 
pretence  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority, which  is  not  merely  a  method, 
but  an  error  of  the  very  hiehest  im- 
port. In  rejecting  a  pernicious  doc- 
trine, subversive  of  all  faith,  and  de- 
nying the  infallibility  of  the  See  of 
St.  f  eter  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the 
Church  did  not  put  forth  any  new 
pretensions;  her  conduct  has  always 
been  the  same  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  and  is  the  same  still. 
The  moment  a  doctrine  is  propagated 
that  appears  in  the  least  degree  dan- 
gerous, the  Church  examines  it,  com- 


pares -it  with  the  sacred  deposit  of 
truth  confided  to  her;  if  the  aoctrine 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Divine  truth, 
she  allows  it  free  circulation;  for  she 
is  not  ienorant  that  Crod  haa  given  up 
the  world  to  the  controversies  of  men ; 
but  if  it  is  opposed  to  the  faith,  its 
condemnation  is  irremissible,  without 
concern  or  regret.  Were  the  Church 
to  act  otherwise,  she  would  contradict 
herself,  and  cease  to  be  what  she  is, 
the  jealous  depository  of  Divine  truth. 
If  she  allowed  her  infallible  authority 
to  be  questioned,  that  moment  she 
would  forget  one  of  her  most  sacred 
obligations,  and  would  lose  all  claim 
on  our  belief;  for,  in  betraying  an  in- 
difierence  for  truth,  she  would  prove 
herself  to  be  no  longer  a  religion  de- 
scended from  heaven,  but  a  mere  de- 
lusion. 

Precisely  at  the  time  of  which  M« 
Guizot  speaks,  we  observe  a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  Church  allows  firee 
scope  to  the  exercise  of  thought.  The 
high  reputation  which  St.  Anselm  sus- 
tained during  his  whole  career,  and 
the  KreuX  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  £e  Sovereign  Fontifife  of  his  time, 
are  well  known;  yet  St.  Anselm  phi- 
losophised with  great  freedom.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  Mondognef  he  tells 
us  that  some  persons  entreated  him  to 
explain  things  by  reason  alone,  with* 
out  the  aid  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  Saint  was  not  afraid  to  comply 
with  their  request,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  the  little  work  we  have  just 
named.  In  other  parts  of  his  works, 
too,  St.  Anselm  adopts  the  same 
method.  Very  few  persons  concern 
themselves  now-a-days  about  ancient 
writers,  and  doubtless  very  few  have 
read  the  works  of  the  holy  doctor  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  They  display, 
however,  such  perspicuity  o^  thought, 
such  soUd  reasoning,  and  above  all, 
such  a  discreet  and  temperate  judg- 
ment, that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  human  mind,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  intellectual  move- 
ment, attaining  to  so  high  an  eleva- 
tion. In  him  we  find  the  greatest 
freedom  of  thought  combined  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church;  and  far  from  impairing  the 
vigour  of  his  ideas,  this  respect  aug* 
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ments  their  ibrae  and  mnpionity. 
From  his  works  we  leftm  that  Abelara 
was  not  the  only  one  who  taught,  not 
M^ei^  to  repeat  nig  lectmret^  bmt  also  to 
understand  them;  for  St.  An8elm,8ome 
years  previous,  followed  the  same  me- 
thod with  a  clearness  and  solidity  te 
beyond  what  could  be  expected  at  that 
time.  We  there  discover,  also,  that 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Chureh 
men  carried  the  operations  of  reason 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  though 
always  within  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  its  own  weakness,  and  with  reve- 
rential Regard  to  the  sacred  veil  that 
shrouds  august  mysteries. 

The  works  of  ISt.  Anselm  prove  that 
Abelard  was  not  exactly  the  man  to 
teach  the  world  that  the  end  of  philo- 
sophieal  studies  k  to  lead  the  mmd  to 
the  contemplation  of  God,  to  whom 
aU  things  should  be  referred;  and  that 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our 
reasoning  powers,  lest  on  questions  so 
difficult  and  complicated  as  those  that 
form  the  object  of  Christian  faith,  the 
Subtilties  of  our  opponents  should  too 
readily  injure  the  purity  of  our  fiiith. 
But  'from  the  Saikit*s  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  authoritv  of  the  Chnrcfa, 
from  the  candour  and  ingenuousness 
with  which  be  acknowledges  the  limits 
of  the  human  mind,  we  see  that  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  rmoossible  to 
odieve  what  we  do  not  oomprehend ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  a  wide  diffference  be- 
tween the  conviction  that  a  thinf  ex- 
ists, and  a  clear  knowledge  m  1^ 
nature  of  the  thing  in  the  existence  of 
whidi  we  believe. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

BBLIGION  AND  THE  HUkAN  Utsth  tiX 
EUBOPE. 

As  we  have  undertaken  to  examine 
what  was,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
in  reference  to  innovators,  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  this  epoch  for  no- 
ticing the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  Europe  intel- 
lectual development  was  exclusively 
tiieologicaL    This  is  true,  and  neces- 1 


saril^r  80:  for  all  tbe  ihei^ties  of  bmu 
receive  their  development  aocordinflr 
to  the  ciftemnstaikces  that  surround 
him;  and  aa  his  he&lth,  his  tempera- 
ment, his  strength,  his  colour  even» 
and  his  stature  depend  upon  Himate, 
food,  mode  of  life,  and  otner  circum- 
stances aflfecting  him,  so  in  like  man- 
ner his  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties bear  the  stamp  of  the  principles 
which  .predominate  in  the  family  and 
society  of  which  he  forms  a  eonsti- 
tueht  part.  Now,  in  £ttr<»e,  religion 
was  tae  predominating  elem^it ;  in 
every  thing  religion  made  herself  heard 
and  felt;  nowhere  was  there  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  or  action  discoverable  ua- 
eonnected  with  relieion.  It  was  quite 
natural,  therefore,  Uiat  in  Europe  all 
the  faculties  of  man  should  have  tbor 
development  ib  a  religious  sense.  A 
little  attention  will  show  us  that  this 
was  thf  case  not  with  the  intellect 
only,  but  likewise  with  the  heart,  with 
the  passions  even,  and  with  the  whole 
moral  man;  just  as,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion we  go  in  Europe,  we  meet  at 
every  step  with  some  monument  of 
religion;  so  whatever  faculty  wo  exa- 
mine in  the  individual  European,  we 
find  upon  it  the  impress  of  religi<«. 

And  the  case  was  the  same  with 
families  and  society  as  with  indivi- 
duals; religion  was  equally  predomi- 
nant in  both.  Wherever  man  has 
progressed  towards  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, we  observe  a  similar  phenome- 
non; ukL  it  is  an  invariable  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  that 
no  society  ever  entered  on  the  road 
to  civilisation,  save  under  the  direc-* 
tion  and  impulse  of  reli^us  princi- 
ples. True  nft  false,  rational  or  ab- 
surd, wherever  man  is  on  the  road 
to  improvement,  these  principles  are 
fSound.  Some  nations,  indeed,  may 
well  excite  our  pity  at  the  m<Aistrous 
superstitions  into  which  they  have 
fiblien;  but  we  still  must  acknowledge 
that,  TindM'  these  very  superstitionsi, 
lay  concealed  germs  of  good  that  did 
not  fiul  to  prMluce  considerable  be- 
nefits. The  Egyptians,  FhoBiiicians, 
Greeks,  and  ji^mans,  were  all  ex- 
tremely superstitious ;  yet  the  pro- 
gress they  made  in  civilisation  and  in- 
tellectnal  culture  was  suoh*  that  their 
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monuibents  and  memorials  strflte  ns 
eren  jet  with  Admu*ati<m.  it  is  easy 
to  smile  at  an  extratf^nt  observance 
or  a  senseless  dogma  $  biit  we  should 
remember  that  t£e  growth  and  pre- 
servation of  certiain  moral  principles 
tennot  be  otherwise  secured  thasi  un- 
der the  protecting  shade  of  religious 
belief.  Now,  these  principles  are  most 
indispensably  necessary  to  prevent 
individuals  from  being  monstrously 
changed,  and  to  maintam  the  Social 
and  family  ties  unbroken.  Much  has 
been  said  against  the  iffittkoi^ilit^^  tole- 
rated, permitted,  and  sometimes  even 
taught  by  certain  forms  of  religion ; 
and  eettainly  nothing  is  more  lament- 
able than  to  behold  Haan  thus  led 
astray  by  that  which  ought  to  foe  his 
best  guide.  Let  ns,  however,  look 
for  a  reality  beneath  these  Shadows, 
which  appear  at  first  -so  gloomy,  and 
we  shall  soon  discover  some  rays  of 
lieht  that  nia;y  lead  us  to  regard  false 
religions,  not  indeed  #ith  indolgence, 
but  with  less  horror  than  thnie  in- 
fkmous  systeais  which  maks  matter 
non-existent,  -and  pleasure  the  only 
divinity. 

To  preseh^  the  Idea  of  moral  good 
and  evil^*'-'«n  idea  without  meaning 
except  on  the  supposition  that  there 
exists  a  Dirine  power,^is  itself  an 
jfnestimable  advantage.  N6w  this  ad- 
vantage adheres  inse^rably  to  every 
form  of  religion,  even  to  those  that 
make  the  most  monstrous  and  most 
criminal  applications  of  the  idea  of 
good  and  etU.  Doubtless  the  people 
of  antiquity,  and  those  of  our  own 
time  who  have  n&t  received  the  light 
of  Christianity,  have  gone  mo^t  de- 
plorably astray;  but,  in  die  midst  of 
their  very  wanderings,  there  always 
remains  a  certahi  degree  of  light; 
and  this  light,  however  dimly  it  shines, 
however  faint  and  feeble  its  rays,  is 
incomparably  better  than  the  thick 
darkness  of  atheism.  Between  the 
natibns  6f  antiquity  and  those  of  Eu- 
rope there  is  this  very  remarkable 
dinbrence,  that  the  former  passed 
from  a  state  of  infancy  to  a  ^tate  of 
civilisation;  while  the  latter,  from 
that  undefm&ble  i^te  which,  in  Eu- 
rope, was  the  result  of  the  invasion 
of  the  barbwrianSj  of  t^  eon^ed 


mixture  of  a  young  with  a  decrepit 
society,  of  rude  and  ferocious  nations 
with  others  that  were  civilised,  culti- 
vated, or  rather  effsminate.  Hence, 
amongst  the  ancients  the  imagination 
was  developed  before  the  intellect, 
whitet  amongst  Europeans  th(e  intel- 
lect came  before  the  imagination; 
With  the  former,  poetry  came  first; 
with  the  latter,  what  is  termed  dialec- 
tiies  and  metaphysics. 

What  is  the  reason  of  so  striking  a 
difference?  When  a  people  are  yet 
in  their  infitncy,  either  an  infancy 
properly  so  called,  or  having  lived 
long  in  i^orance,  in  a  state  similar 
to  that  of  an  in&nt  people,  we  find 
them  rich  in  sensations,  but  very  poor 
in  ideas.  NatuTe,  with  her  majesty, 
her  wonders,  and  her  mysteries,  af- 
fects such  a  people  the  most;  their 
language  is  grand,  picturesque,  and 
highly  poetical;  their  passions  are 
not  refined^  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  very  energetic  and  violent. 
Now  an  intellect  that  ingenuously 
seeks  the  light,  loves  truth  in  its  pur- 
ity and  simplicity,  confesses  and  em- 
braces it  readily,  neither  lending  itself 
to  subtilties,  artifices,  nor  disputes. 
The  least  thing  that  makes  a  vivid 
impression  upon  the  senses  or  the 
imagination  of  such  a  people  fills 
them  with  Surprise  and  wonder ;  you 
cannot  inspire  them  with  enthusiasm 
without  setting  before  them  some-* 
^ing  heroic  and  sublime. 

On  the  first  glance  at  the  state  of 
the  people  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
iiges,  we  perceive  in  them  a  certain 
resemblance  to  an  infant  people,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  striung  <Hf- 
ference  on  several  points.  Their  pas- 
sions are  very  strong,  they  are  pleased 
beyond  every  thing  with  the  wonder- 
fal  and  the  extraordinai^,  and,  for 
want  of  realities^  their  nnagination 
conjures  up  gigantic  phantoms.  The 
profession  of  arms  is  their  favourite 
occupation ;  they  rush  eagerly  into 
the  most  perilous  adventures,  and 
meet  t&em  with  incredible  courage. 
All  this  indicates  a  development  of 
the  feelings  of  sensibility  and  imi^n- 
ation,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  in- 
trepidity and  valour;  but,  strange  to 
say,  together  with  these,  dispositions. 
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we  find  ft  singular  taste  for  things 
the  most  purely  intellectual;  with  the 
most  lively,  ardent,  and  picturesque 
reality,  we  find  associated  a  taste  for 
the  coldest  and  barest  abstractions. 
A  knight,  with  the  cross  on  his  shoul- 
der, gorgeously  clad,  covered  with 
trophies,  beaming  with  glory  won  in 
a  hundred  combats  ;  a  subtle  dialec- 
tician, disputing  on  the  system  of  the 
Nominalists,  and  urging  his  skilfully- 
devised  abstractions  tm  he  becomes 
unintelligible;  —  these  are  certainly 
two  characters  very  dissimilar,  and 
yet  they  exist  together  in  the  same 
society;  both  have  their  prestige,  re- 
ceive the  greatest  homage,  and  are 
followed  by  enthusiastic  admirers. 
Even  when  we  have  taken  into  ac- 
count the  singular  position  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  at  that  period,  it  is 
not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  this 
anomaly.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  the  people  of  Europe,  emerging, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  forests  of 
the  North,  and  engaged  for  a  long 
time  either  in  intestine  wars  or  in  con- 
flicts with  vanquished  tribes,  should 
have  preserved,  together  with  their 
warlike  habits,  a  strong  and  lively 
imagination  and  violent  passions;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  their 
taste  for  an  order  of  ideas  purely 
metaphysical  and  dialectical.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  look  deeply  into 
the  matter,  we  discover  that  this  ap- 
parent anomaly  had  its  origin  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.  How  is  it  that 
a  people  in  their  infancy  have  so  much 
imagination  and  sensibility?  Because 
the  objects  by  which  these  faculties 
are  naturally  excited  abound  around 
them;  because  individuals,  being  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  influence  of 
external  thmgs,  these  objects  operate 
upon  them  more  forcibly.  Man  first 
feels  and  imagines;  later  he  under- 
stands and  reflects :  this  is  the  natural 
order  in  which  his  faculties  begin  to 
operate.  Hence,  with  every  people 
the  development  of  the  imagination 
and  of  the  passions  precedes  that  of 
the  intellect;  the  passions  and  the 
imagination  finding  their  object  and 
aliment  before  the  intellect.  This 
accounts,  also,  for  the  fact  that  the 
poetical  always  precedes  the  philoso- 


phical era.  From  this  it  follows,  that 
nations  in  their  infancy  think  little, 
as  they  want  ideas ;  and  this  is  the 
chief  distinctive  mark  between  them 
and  the  people  of  Europe  at  the  pe- 
riod we  are  speaking  of.  In  fiiict, 
ideas  at  that  time  abounded  in  Europe; 
and  hence  the  purely  intellectual  was 
held  in  such  repute  even  amidst  the 
most  profound  ignorance.  Hence, 
also,  the  intellect  strove  to  shine  even 
before  its  time  appeared  to  have  ar- 
rived. Sound  ideas  respecting  God, 
respecting  man  and  society,  were 
already  every  where  disseminated, 
thanks  to  the  incessant  teaching  of 
Christianity;  and  as  there  still  re- 
mained numerous  traces  of  the  wis- 
dom of  antiquity,  both  Christian  and 
Pagan,  the  consequence  was,  that 
every  man  possessed  of  a  little  learn- 
ing had,  in  fact,  a  great  fund  of  ideas. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  these 
advantages,  great  though  they  were, 
could  not  save  men's  minds  from  the 
confusion  and  the  bouleversements  na- 
turally resulting  from  wide-spread  ig- 
norance occasioned  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  revolutions,  amid  the  chaos  of 
erudition  and  philosophy  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  were  placed.  The^ 
could  not  possess  sufficient  discrinu.- 
nation  and  judgment  to  pursue  all  at 
once,  and  with  success,  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  writings  of  the  holy 
Fathers,  of  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
Arabian  conunentaries.  Yet  these 
were  all  studied  at  the  same  time  ; 
on  all  these  disputes  were  zealously 
maintained;  and  the  errors  and  ex- 
travagances which  in  such  a  state  of 
things  were  inevitable  were  accom- 
panied by  the  presumption  that  is  in- 
variably inherent  in  ignorance.  To 
succeed  in  explaining  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  of  the 
codes,  and  of  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers, great  preparatory  labours  were 
necessary,  as  the  experience  of  sub- 
sequent ages  has  proved.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  study  languages,  to  ex- 
amine archives  and  monuments,  to 
collect  together  from  all  parts  an  im- 
mense mass  of  materials;  then,  to  re- 
duce these  to  order,  to  compare  them 
together,  and  to  discriminate  between 
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them;  in  a  word,  it  was  necessary  to 
possess  a  rich  fund  of  leamingv  en- 
lightened by  the  torch  of  criticism. 
lu>w  all  this  was  then  wanting,  and 
could  only  be  attained  in  the  course 
of  aees.  The  consequence  was-  in- 
evitable, considering  the  inania  that 
existed  for  explaining  every  thing. 
If  a  difficulty  arose,  and  the  nets  and 
knowledge  requisite  for  its  solution 
were  wanting,  they  adopted  a  round- 
about way ;  instead  of  seeking  the 
support  derivable  from  facts,  the  dis- 
putants took  their  stand  upon  an  idea; 
substituting  some  subtle  abstraction 
for  solid  reasoning;  where  ihey  found 
it  impossible  to  form  a  body  of  sound 
doctrine,  they  threw  together  a  con- 
fused mass  of  ideas  and  words.  Who 
could  repress  a  smile,  or  not  feel  pity 
for  Abelard,  for  instance,  promising 
his  disciples  to  explain  to  them  the 
prophet  Ezechiel,  with  very  little  time 
tor  preparation,  and  actually  making 
the  attempt  ?  I  would  ask  the  reader 
whether,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  an  explanation  of 
Kzechiel,  given  with  only  a  slight 
preparation,  could  have  been  success- 
ful or  interesting? 

The  study  of  dialectics  and  meta- 
physics was  embraced  with  so  much 
ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  these 
branches  of  knowledge  superseded  all 
others.  The  consequences  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  minds  of  men;  their 
attention  being  wholly  engrossed  by 
this  object  of  £eir  choice,  the  pursuit 
of  more  solid  learning  was  regarded 
with  indifference — history  was  ne- 
glected, literature  unnoticed,  in  a 
word,  the  mind  was  only  half-deve- 
loped. Every  thing  appertaining  to 
the  imagination  and  the  feelings  was 
sacrificed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect; not,  indeed,  in  its  most  useful 
operations, — ^the  formation  of  a  clear 
and  perfect  perception,  of  a  mature 
judgment,  of  a  habit  of  sound  and  ac- 
curate reasoning, — ^but  in  those  which 
are  astute,  subtle,  and  extravagant. 

Those  who  would  reproach  the 
Church  for  her  conduct  at  that  period 
in  reference  to  innovators  have  a  very 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  actual 
condition  of  Europe  as  regards  sci- 
ence and  religion.    We  have  already 


seen  that  the  intellectual  development 
was  religious ;  consequently,  even 
when  it  deviated  from  the  right  path, 
it  still  retained  this  character,  and 
the  oddest  subtilties  were  applied  to 
mysteries  the  most  sublime.  Almost 
all  the  heretics  of  the  time  were  re- 
nowned dialecticians,  and  their  errors 
arose  from  an  excess  of  subtilty.  Bos- 
celin,  one  of  the  leading  dialecticians  of 
his  time,  was  the  founder,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nominalists.  Abelard  was  celebrated 
for  the  readiness  of  his  talents,  his 
skill  in  disputation,  and  his  address 
in  explaining  every  thing  to  suit  his 
thesis.  The  abuse  of  his  intellect  led 
him  into  the  errors  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of, — errors  which  he 
would  have  avoided,  had  he  not 
proudly  yielded  himself  up  to  his  own 
vain  tnoughts.  The  mania  for  sub- 
tilising every  thing  drew  Gilbert  de 
la  Poiree  into  the  most  lamentable 
errors  on  the  subject  of  the  Divinity; 
Amaury,  another  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
took  up  so  warmly  the  question  of 
Aristotle's  primordial  matter,  that  he 
ended  by  declaring  matter  to  be  Grod. 
The  Church  strenuously  opposed  these 
errors,  which  arose  in  great  numbers 
in  minds  led  astray  by  vain  argu- 
ments, and  puffed  up  with  fooush 
pride.  It  would  argue  a  strange  mis- 
conception of  the  true  interests  of 
science  to  suppose  that  the  Church's 
resistance  to  these  raving  innovators 
was  not  most  favourable  to  intellec- 
tual progress. 

These  headstrong  men,  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  Ipowledge,  and  capti- 
vated by  the  first  chimera  presented 
to  their  imagination,  stood  greatly  in 
need  of  some  discreet  authority  to 
restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  moderation.  The  intel- 
lect had  scarcely  taken  the  first  steps 
in  the  career  of  knowledge,  and  ye% 
fancied  it  already  knew  every  thing, 
**  pretending  to  know  all  things  ex- 
cept the  neaciOf  I  know  not,"  as  St. 
Bernard  reproaches  the  vain  Abelard. 
Why  should  we  not,  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  and  the  credit  of  the  human 
intellect,  approve  the  condemnation 
pronounced  by  the  Church  i^;ain8t 
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the  errors  of  Gilbert,  which  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of 
the  ideas  Uiat  we  have  of  God?  If 
Amaury  and  his  disciple  David  de 
Denant  are  smitten  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Church,  it  is  because  they  de- 
stroy the  idea  of  the  Divinity  by  con- 
founding the  Creator  with  primordial 
matter.  Was  it  for  the  advantage  of 
Europe  that  its  intellectual  movement 
should  be  commenced  by  precipitat- 
ing itself  at  the  very  outset  into  the 
abyss  of  pantheism? 

Had  the  human  intellect  followed 
in  its  development  the  way  marked 
out  for  it  by  the  Church,  European 
civilisation  would  have  gained  at  least 
two  centuries;  the  fourteenth  century 
would  have  been  as  far  advanced  as 
the  sixteenth  was.  To  convince  our- 
selves of  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
we  have  only  to  compare  writings 
with  writings,  and  men  with  men;  the 
men  most  firmly  attached  to  the  faith 
of  the  Church  attained  to  such  emi- 
nence, that  they  left  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  far  hehind  them.  Kosce- 
lin's  antagonist  was  St.  Anselm;  the 
latter  always  remained  faithful  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church;  the  former 
rebelled  against  her:  and  who,  let  me 
ask,  wouldhave  the  hardihood  to  com- 
pare the  dialectician  of  Compi^gne 
with  the  learned  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ?  How  vast  the  difference 
between  the  profound  and  skilful  me- 
taphysician who  composed  the  Mono- 
logue and  the  Frosologue,  and  the 
frivolous  leader  of  the  disputes  of  the 
Nominalists!  Have  the  subtilties  and 
cavillings  of  Roscelin  any  weight 
whatever  against  th§  lofty  thoughts 
of  the  man  who,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, to  prove  the  existence  of  God, 
could  reject  aU  vain  and  captious  rea- 
sonings, concentrate  himself  within 
himself,  consult  his  own  ideas,  com- 
pare them  with  their  object,  and  de- 
monstrate the  existence  of  God  from 
the  very  idea  of  God,  thus  anticipat- 
ing Descartes  by  five  hundred  years? 
Who  best  understood  the  true  inte- 
rests of  science?  Show  me  how  the 
intellect  of  St.  Anselm  was  degraded 
or  shackled  by  the  influence  of  the 
formidable  authority  of  the  Church, 
Jby  any  usurpation  on  the  part  of 


Popes  of  the  rights  of  ihe  hwniui 
mind.  And  can  Abelard  himself  be 
compared,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
writer,  with  his  Catholic  adversary, 
St.  Bernard?  Abelard  was  a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  subtilties  of  the 
schools ;  noisy  disputes  were  his 
amusement;  he  was  intoxicated  with 
the  applause  of  his  disciples,  who  were 
dazzled  by  their  master's  talents  and 
courage,  and  stiU  more  by  the  learn- 
ed femes  of  the  age;  yet  what  has 
become  of  his  works?  Who  reads 
them?  Who  ever  thinks  of  finding 
in  them  a  single  page  of  sound  rea- 
soning, the  description  of  a  single 
great  event,  or  a  picture  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  in  other  words,  the 
least  matter  of  interest  to  science  or 
history?  On  the  contrary,  what  man 
of  learning  has  not  often  sought  this 
in  the  immortal  works  of  St.  Ber- 
nard? 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  sub- 
lime personification  of  the  Church 
combating  against  the  heretics  of  his 
time  than  the  illustrious  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  contending  against  all  in- 
novators, and  speaking,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  in  the  name  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  No  one  could  more  wor- 
thily represent  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  the  Church  endeavoured 
to  diffuse  amongst  mankind,  nor  more 
faithfully  delineate  the  course  through 
which  Catholicism  would  have  led 
the  human  mind.  Let  us  pause  for 
a  moment  in  the  presence  of  this  gi- 
gantic mind,  which  attained  to  an 
eminence  far  beyond  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. This  extraordinary  man 
fills  the  world  with  his  name — up- 
heaves it  by  his  words — sways  it  by 
his  influence;  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness, he  is  its  light;  he  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  mysterious  link,  connecting 
the  two  epochs  of  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Augustine,  of  Bossuet  and  Bourda- 
loue.  In  the  midst  of  a  general  re- 
laxation and  corruption  of  morals,  by 
the  strictest  observances  and  the  mosit 
perfect  purity,  he  is  proof  against 
every  assault.  Ignorance  prevails 
throughout  all  classes ;  he  studies 
night  and  day  to  enlighten  his  mind. 
A  false  and  counterfeit  erudition 
usurps  the  place  of  true  knowledge; 
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lie  knows  its  unsoundness,  disdains 
and  despises  it;  and  his  eagle  eye 
discovers  at  a  glance  that  the  star  of 
truth  moves  at  an  immense  distance 
from  this  false  reflection,  from  this 
crude  mass  of  subtilties  and  follies, 
which  the  men  of  his  time  termed 
philosophy.  If  at  that  period  there 
existed  any  useful  learning,  it  was  to 
be  sought  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  holy  Fathers;  to  the 
study  of  these,  therefore,  St.  Bernard 
devotes  himself  unremittingly.  Par 
from  consulting  the  vain  babblers 
who  are  arguing  and  declaiming  in 
the  schools,  St.  Bernard  seeks  his  in- 
spirations in  the  silence  of  the  clois- 
ter, or  in  the  august  sanctuary  of  Uie 
temple;  if  he  goes  out,  it  is  to  con- 
template [the  great  book  of  nature,  to 
study  eternal  truths  in  the  solitude  of 
the  desert,  and,  as  he  himself  has  ex- 
pressed it,  **  in  forests  of  beech-trees." 
Thus  did  this  great  man,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  prejudices  of  his  time, 
avoid  the  evil  produced  in  his  con- 
temporaries by  the  method  then  pre- 
vailing. By  this  method  the  ima- 
gination ana  the  feeling^  were  stifled; 
the  judgment  warped;  the  intellect 
sharpened  to  excess ;  and  learning 
converted  into  a  labyrinth  of  confii- 
sion.  Bead  the  worKs  of  the  sainted 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,and  you  will  find 
that  all  his  faculties  go,  as  it  were, 
hand  in  hand.  If  you  look  for  ima- 
gination, you  will  find  the  finest  co- 
louring, faithful  portraits,  and  splen- 
did descriptions.  K  you  want  feeling, 
vou  will  learn  how  skilfully  he  finds 
his  way  into  the  heart,  captivates, 
subdues,  and  fashions  it  to  nis  wilL 
Kow  he  strikes  a  salutary  fear  into 
the  hardened  sinner,  tracing  with 
great  force  the  formidable  picture  of 
the  Divine  justice  and  the  eternal 
vengeance;  then  he  consoles  and  sus- 
tains the  man  who  is  sinking  under 
worldly  adversity,  the  assaults  of  his 
passions,  the  recollection  of  his  trans- 
gressions, or  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
the  Divine  justice.  Do  you  want  pa- 
thos? Listen  to  his  colloquies  with 
Jesus  and  Mary;  hear  him  speaking 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  with  such  en- 
rapturing sweetness,  that  he  seems  to 
exhaust  all  the  epithets  that  the  live-  I 


liest  hope  and  the  most  pure  and  ten- 
der love  can  suggest.  Would  you 
have  vigour  and  vehemence  of  style, 
and  that  irresistible  torrent  of  elo- 
quence which  nothing  can  resist,  which 
carries  the  mind  beyond  itself,  fires  it 
with  enthusiasm,  compels  it  to  enter 
upon  the  most  arduous  paths,  and  to 
undertake  the  most  heroic  enter- 
prises? See  him  with  his  burning 
words  inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple, nobles,  and  kings;  moving  them 
to  quit  their  homes,  to  take  up  arms, 
and  to  unite  in  numerous  armies  that 
pour  into  Asia  to  rescue  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. This  extraordinary  man  is 
every  where  met  with,  every  where 
heard.  Entirely  free  from  ambition, 
he  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  leading 
influence  in  the  ereat  aflairs  of  Eu- 
rope: though  fond  of  solitude  and  re- 
tirement, he  is  continually  obliged  to 
quit  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister  to 
assist  in  the  councils  of  kings  and 
Popes.  He  never  flatters,  never  be- 
trays the  truth,  never  dissembles  the 
sacred  ardour  which  burns  within  his 
breast ;  and  yet  he  is  every  where 
listened  to  with  profound  respect;  his 
stem  voice  is  heard  in  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  and  in  the  palaces  of  kings; 
he  admonishes  with  terrible  severity 
the  most  obscure  monk  and  the  So- 
vereign Pontiff. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  ardour  and 
activity,  his  mind  loses  none  of  its 
clearness  or  precision.  His  exposi- 
tion of  a  point  of  doctrine  is  remark- 
able for  ease  and  lucidity;  his  demon- 
strations are  vigorous  and  conclusive; 
his  reasoning  is  conducted  with  a  force 
of  logic  that  presses  close  upon  his 
adversary,  and  leaves  him  no  means 
of  escape:  in  defence,  his  quickness 
and  address  are  surprising.  In  his 
answers  he  is  clear  and  precise;  in 
repartee,  quick  and  penetrating;  and 
without  dealing  in  the  subtilties  of 
the  schools,  he  displays  wonderful 
tact  in  disentangling  truth  from  error, 
sound  reason  from  artifice  and  fraud. 
Here  is  a  man  formed  entirely  and 
exclusively  under  the  influence  of  Ca- 
tholicism; a  man  who  never  strayed 
from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  who 
never  dreamed  of  setting  his  intellect 
free  from  the  yoke  of  authority;  anfl 
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yet  he  rises  like  a  mighty  pyramid 
fibove  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

To  the  eternal  honour  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  utterly  to  disprove 
the  accusation  brought  against  her, 
of  exerting  an  influence  hostile  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind,  I  must 
observe  that  St.  Bernard  was  not  the 
only  man  who  rose  superior  to  the 
Age,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  genu- 
ine progress.  It  is  unquestionably 
certain,  that  the  most  distinguish^ 
men  of  that  period,  those  least  influ- 
enced by  the  evils  that  so  long  kept 
the  human  mind  in  pursuit  of  mere 
vanities  and  shadows,  were  precisely 
the  men  most  devotedly  attached  to 
Catholicism.  These  men  set  an  ex- 
ample of  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done  for  the  advancement  of  learning; 
an  example  that  for  a  long  time  had, 
it  is  true,  but  few  followers,  but  which 
found  some  in  subsequent  ages  :  now 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  progress 
of  learning  was  due  to  the  credit  ob- 
iained  by  this  method — I  speak  of  the 
«tudv  of  antiquity*. 

The  sacred  sciences  were  the  chief 
iobject  of  attention  at  this  period;  as 
llie  intellect  was  theologically  devel- 
oped, dialectics  and  metaphysics  were 
studied  with  a  view  to  their  appli- 
cation to  theology.  With  Boscelin, 
Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Poiree,  and 
Amaury,  the  phrase  was  :  **  Let  us 
reason,  8ul>tilise,  and  apply  our  sys- 
tems .to  all  sorts  of  questions;  let  our 
reason  be  our  rule  and  guide,  with- 
out which  knowledge  is  impossible." 
With  St.  Bernard,  St.  Anselm,  Hugh 
and  Richard  de  St.  Victor,  Peter 
Lombard,  on  the  contrary,  it  was.: 
*'Let  us  see  what  antiquity  teaches; 
let  us  study  the  works  of  the  holy 
leathers;  let  us  analyse  and  compare 
their  texts  j  we  cannot  place  our  de- 
pendence exclusively  on  arguments, 
which  are  sometimes  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  futile."  Which  of  these 
two  judgments  has  been  actually  con- 
firmed? Which  of  these  methods 
was  adopted  when  real  progress  was 
to  be  made?  Was  not  recourse  had 
$o  an  unremitting  study  of  ancient 
works?  Was  it  not  found  necessary 
to  throw  aside  the  cavils  of  the  dia- 
lecticians ?     Protestants  themselves 


boast  of  having  taken  this  way;  theit 
theologians  consider  it  an  honour  to 
be  versed  in  antiquity;  and  would 
be  offended  if  treated  as  mere  dialec- 
ticians. On  which  side,  then,  was 
reason?  With  the  heretics,  or  with 
the  Church?  Who  best  understood 
the  method  most  favourable  to  intel- 
lectual progress, — ^the  heretical  dia- 
lectician, or  the  orthodox  doctor?  To 
these  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
can  only  be  one  reply.  These  are 
not  mere  opinions — they  are  ^Eusts  ; 
this  is  not  an  empty  theory,  but  the 
actual  history  of  learning,  as  known 
by  all  the  world,  and  as  represented 
to  us  in  irrefragable  documents.  Un- 
less prepossessed  by  the  authority  of 
M.  Guizot,  the  reader  certainly  can- 
not complain  that  I  have  eschewed 
questions  of.  history,  or  claimed  his 
belief  on  my  own  bare  word. 

Unhappily,  mankind  seems  doomed 
never  to  find  the  true  road  without 
goine  a  long  way  round ;  thus  the 
intellect,  taking  the  very  worst  way 
of  all,  went  in  pursuit  of  subtilties 
and  cavils,  forsaking  the  beaten  track 
of  reason  and  good  sense.  At  the 
be^ning  of  the  tw.elfth  century,  the 
evu  had  reached  to  such  a  height, 
that  to  Apply  a  remedy  was  no  iilight 
undertaking.;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say 
how  far  matters  might  have  gone, 
nor  what  evils  would  have  ensued  in 
various  ways,  had  not  Providence, 
who  never  abandons  the  care  of  the 
moral,  any  more  than  of  the  physical 
universe,  raised  up  an  extraordinary 
genius,  who,  rising  to  an  immense 
height  above  the  men  of  Ms  age,  re- 
du^  the  chaos  to  order.  Out  of  the 
undigested  mass,  by  retrenching  here, 
adding  there,  classifying  and  explain- 
ing, this  man  collected  a  fiind  of  real 
learning.  Persons  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  learning  At  that  time 
will  readily  understand  that  I  speak 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Rightly  to 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
this  great  doctor,  we  must  view  him 
in  cx)njiexion  with  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  are  treating. 
Beholding  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas  one 
of  the  most  luminous,  most  compre- 
hensive, and  most  penetrating  intel- 
lects that  has  ever  adorned  the  hnman 
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race,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think 
that  his  appearance  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  inopportune;  we  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  in  a  more  recent 
age,  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  most  il- 
lustrious men  of  whom  modem  Europe 
can  boast.  But  upon  further  reflection 
we  find  that  the  human  mind  owes  so 
much  to  him,  we  see  so  clearly  the 
reason  why  his  appearance  at  the 
time  when  Europe  received  his  lec- 
tures was  most  opportune,  that  we 
have  no  other  feeling  left  than  one  of 

Profound  admiration  of  the  designs  of 
•rovidence. 

What  was  the  philosophy  of  his 
time?   Amidst  the  strange  compound 
of  Greek  and  Arabian  philosophy  and 
of  Christian  ideas,  what  would  have 
become  of  dialectics,  metaphysics,  and 
morality  ?      We  have  already   seen 
what  sort  of  fruit  began  to  grow  out 
of  such  combinations,  favoured  by  a 
degree  of  ignorance  unable  to  distin- 
guish the  real  nature  of  things,  and 
encouraged  by  pride  that  pretended 
to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing.    And 
yet  the  evil  was  only  beginning ;  its 
further  development  would  have  been 
attended  with  symptoms  still  more 
alarming.      Fortunately,   this    great 
man  appeared;  the  first  touch  of  his 
powerful  hand  advanced  learning  two 
or  three  centuries.  He  could  not  root 
out  the  evil,  but  at  least  he  applied  a 
remedy;  owing  to  his  indisputable  su- 
periority, his  method  and  his  learning 
soon  won  their  way  every  where.  He 
became,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a 
grand  system,  round  which  all  other 
scholastic  writers  were  forced  to  re- 
volve ;  he  thus  prevented  a  multitude 
of  errors  that  without  his  intervention 
would  have  been  almost  inevitable. 
He  found  the  schools  in  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy;  he  reduced  them 
to  order;  and  on  account  of  his  an^ 
gelic  mind,  and  his  eminent  sanctity, 
was   looked  up  to  as  their  sublime 
dictator.    This  is  the  view  I  take  of 
the  mission  of  St.  Thomas;  it  will  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  by  all  those 
who  study  his  works,  and  do  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  hasty  perusal 
of  a  biographical  article  respecting 
him. 

Now  this  man  was  t^  Catholic,  and 


the  Catholic  Church  venerates  him 
upon  her  altars,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  his  mind  was  shackled  by  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith ;  it  goes 
abroad  freely  amongst  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge;  he  unites  in  his  person 
such  extensive  and  profound  acquire- 
ments as  to  appear  a  prodigy  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  We  observe 
in  St.  Thomas,  notwithstanding  the 
purely  scholastic  method  which  he 
adopted,  the  same  characteristic  that 
we  discover  in  all  the  eminent  Catho- 
lic writers  of  the  times.  He  reasons 
much;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
does  not  trust  entirely  to  his  reason, 
but  proceeds  with  that  wise  diffid- 
ence which  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of 
real  learning.  He  avails  himself  of 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  ;  but  evi- 
dently would  have  made  less  use  of 
them,  and  more  of  the  Fathers,  but 
for  his  leading  idea,  which  was,  to 
make  the  philosophy  of  his  time  sub- 
servient to  the  defence  of  religion. 
The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  his 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy 
are  a  congeries  of  inexplicable  enig- 
mas, as  a  knowledge  of  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote  might  lead  us  to  ap- 
prehend. Nothing  of  the  kind;  ilnd 
any  one  who  entertains  such  an  idea 
has  evidently  not  spent  much  time  in 
the  study  of  his  writings.  His  meta- 
physical works,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, make  us  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  time  ; 
but  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  in 
every  page  we  meet  with  the  most 
luminous  passages  on  the  most  com- 
plicated questions  of  ideology,  onto- 
logy, cosmology,  and  psychology;  so 
much  so,  that  we  almost  imagine  we 
are  reading  the  works  of  a  philosopher 
who  wrote  after  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  sciences  had  been  attained. 
What  his  political  ideas  were,  we 
have  already  seen ;  were  it  necessary, 
and  did  the  nature  of  the  present  work 
permit,  I  might  here  produce  many 
passages  from  his  Treatise  on  Laws 
and  on  Justice,  distinguished  for  such 
solid  principles,  such  lofty  views,  so 
profound  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  society,  that  they  would  occupy  an 
honourable  position  amongst  the  hest 
works  on  legislation  written  in  mo«- 
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^ern  times.  His  trentises  on  yirtues 
and  vices,  whether  considered  gene- 
rally or  in  detail,  exhaust  the  subject, 
and  defy  all  subsequent  writers  to 
produce  a  single  idea  of  any  import- 
ance that  has  not  been  already  either 
developed,  or  at  least  suggested  in 
them.  Above  all,  his  works  are  re- 
markable for  moderation  and  extreme 
reserve  in  doctrinal  expositions,  in 
which  respect  they  are  eminently  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  Catholicism ; 
and  assuredly  if  all  writers  had  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps,  tiie  field  of 
science  would  have  presented  us  with 
an  assembly  of  sages,  and  would  not 
have  been  converted  into  a  blood- 
stained arena  for  furious  combatants. 
Such  is  his  modesty,  that  he  does  not 
relate  a  single  Incident  in  his  life, 
private  or  public;  from  him  we  hear 
nothing  but  the  language  of  enlight- 
ened reason,  calmly  dispensing  its 
treasures ;  the  man,  with  his  fame, 
his  misfortunes,  his  labours,  and  all 
his  vain  pretensions,  with  which  other 
writers  are  wont  to  weary  us,  never 
appears  for  an  instant.  (41.) 


CHAPTER  LXXn. 

ON  THE  PBOOBES8  OF  THE  HUMAN 
MIND  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  CEN- 
TUBY  TO  THE  PBBSENT  TIME. 

I  THINK  I  have  satisfactorily  vindi- 
cated the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  her  by  her  ene- 
mies, for  her  conduct  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  re- 
ference to  the  development  of  the 
human  mind.  Let  us  now  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  march  of  intellect  up  to 
our  own  times,  and  see  what  titles 
Protestantism  can  produce  to  the  gra- 
titude of  the  friends  of  progress  in 
human  knowledge. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  are 
the  phases  through  which  the  human 
mind  has  passed,  since  the  revival 
of  learning  in  the  eleventh  century. 
First  came  the  epoch  of  subtilties, 
with  its  heaps  oi  crude  erudition ; 
then  the  age  of  criticism,  with  appro- 
priate attempts  at  erave  (H)ntroversies 
i>n  the  meamng  of  records  and  docu- 


ments; and  finally  came  the  reflecting 
age,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  phi- 
losophical period.  The  eleventh  and 
succeeding  centuries,  to  the  sixteenth, 
were  characterised  by  a  fondness  for 
dialectics  and  erudite  trifles ;  criticism 
and  controversy  formed  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries ; 
the  philosophical  spirit  began  to  pre- 
vail towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  continued  to  our  own 
time.  Now  of  what  advantage  was 
Protestantism  to  learning?  None; 
Protestantism  found  learning  already 
accumulated — this  I  can  easily  prove 
— Erasmus  and  Louis  Vives  shone  in 
the  time  of  Luther. 

Did  Protestantism  promote  tlie 
study  of  criticism  ?  Yes  ;  just  as  an 
epidemic  that  decimates  nations  aids 
the  progress  of  the  medicinal  art.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  taste 
for  this  kind  of  literary  labours  would 
not  have  been  disseminated  without 
the  aid  of  the  pseudo-Reformation. 
As  monuments  came  to  light,  as  a 
knowledge  of  languages  became  more 
general,  as  the  public  acquired  clearer 
and  more  correct  notions  of  history, 
people  would  naturally  set  themselves 
to  discriminate  between  the  apocry- 
phal and  the  authentic.  The  neces- 
sary documents  were  at  hand,  and 
were  studied  unremittingly ;  for  liiis 
was  the  favourite  taste  of  the  epoch. 
Under  such  circumstances,  how  is  it 
possible  there  should  have  existed  no 
desire  to  examine  to  what  author  and 
to  what  age  such  documents  severally 
belonged ;  to  investigate  how  fiftr  ig- 
norance or  dishonesty  had  fidsifi^ 
them,  had  taken  from,  or  added  to 
them  ?  On  this  subject,  I  need  only 
relate  what  took  place  relative  to 
the  famous  decretals  of  Isidore  Mer- 
cator.  These  decretals  had  been  re- 
ceived without  opposition  during  the 
centuries  anterior  to  the  fifteenth, 
owing  to  the  want  of  antiquarian  and 
critical  research ;  but  the  moment  that 
knowledge  and  flocts  began  to  accu- 
mulate, the  edifice  of  imposture  gave 
way.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turv.  Cardinal  Cusa  challenged  the 
authenticity  of  certain  decretals  that 
had  been  supposed  to  be  anterior  to 
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Pope  Siricius ;  and  the  reflections  of 
the  learned  cardinal  led  the  way  to 
other  attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  A 
serious  discussion  arose,  in  which  Pro- 
testants naturally  took  part;  but  it 
would  unquestionably  have  been  en- 
gaged in  all  the  same,  if  Catholic  wri- 
ters had  been  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves. When  the  learned  came  to  read 
the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian, 
the  works  of  antiquity,  and  collections 
of  ecclesiastical  records,  they  could 
not  possibly  fail  to  observe  uiat  the 
spurious  decretals  contained  sentences 
and  fragments  belonging  to  an  era 
posterior  to  the  time  to  which  they 
were  referred ;  and  when  once  such 
doubts  had  arisen,  error  was  sure  to 
be  promptly  exposed. 

We  may  say  of  controversy  what 
we  have  just  said  of  criticism.    There 
would  have  been  no  want  of  contro- 
versy, even  if  the  unity  of  the  faith  had 
never  been  violated.    In  support  of 
this  assertion,  the  recollection  of  what 
dccurred  amongst  the  different  schools 
of  Catholics  is  quite  conclusive.  These 
schools  were  engaged  in  controversy 
amongst  themselves,  in  the  presence 
even  of  the  conmion  opponent ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  their  at- 
tention had  not  been  partially  diverted 
by  that  enemv,  their  polemical  dis- 
cussions would  have  been  maintained 
only  with  the  greater   energy  and 
warmth.    Protestants  have  no  more 
the  advantage  over  Catholics  as  re- 
gards controversy  than  as  regards 
criticism.    However  true  it  be  that 
some  of  our  theologians  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  opposing  the  enemy 
with   arms   superior  to  those  taken 
from  the  arsenal  of  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, it  is  quite  certain  that  a  great 
number  of  them  took  up  a  sufficiently 
lofty  position,  and  were  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
crisis,  and  urged  the  introduction  of 
very    great   modifications    into    the 
course  of  theological  studies.    Bellar- 
min,  Melchior  Cano,  Petau,  and  many 
others,  were  no  way  inferior  to  the 
most    skilful    Protestants,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  boasteid  scientific 
merits  of  the  defenders  of  error. 

The  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages must  have  contributed  in  an 


extraordinary  degree  to  the  progress 
of  critical  and  controversial  learning. 
Now  I  do  not  see  that  Catholics  were 
behind  others  in  the  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Anthony 
de  Nebrija,  Erasmus,  Louis  Vives, 
Lawrence  Villa,  Leonardus  Aretinus, 
Cardinal  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Poggio,  Mel- 
chior Cano,  and  many  others,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention ;  were  they,  I  ask, 
trained  in  Protestantism?  Did  not 
the  Popes,  moreover,  take  the  lead  in 
this  literary  movement?  Who  pa- 
tronised the  learned  with  greater  li- 
berality ?  Who  supplied  them  with 
more  abundant  resources  ?  Who  in- 
curred greater  expenses  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  best  manuscripts  ?  Nor 
let  it  be  forgotten,  that  such  was  the 
taste  for  pure  Latinity,  that  some 
among  the  learned  objected  to  read 
the  Vulgate,  for  fear  of  acquiring  in- 
elegant phrases. 

As  regards  Greek,  we  need  only 
bear  in  mind  the  causes  that  led  to  its 
diffusion  in  Europe,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  progress  made  in  the  know- 
ledge of  this  language  owes  nothing 
whatever  to  the  pseudo-Heformation. 
It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
literary  remains  of  that  unfortunate 
nation  were  brought  to  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  In  Italy  tne  study  of  Greek 
was  first  seriously  commenced ,  from 
Italy  it  spread  to  France,  and  to  the 
other  European  states.  Half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
testantism, this  language  was  taught 
in  Paris  by  the  Italian  Gregory  de 
Tifemo.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, Germany  itself  could  boast  of 
the  celebrated  John  Beuchlin,  who 
taught  Greek  withgreat  applause,  first 
at  Orleans  and  Poitiers,  and  after- 
wards at  Ingolstadt.  Beuchlin,  being 
on  one  occasion  at  Rome,  so  felicit- 
ously explained,  and  read  with  so  pure 
an  accent,  a  passage  from  Thucydides, 
in  the  presence  of  Ar^ropilus,  that 
the  latter,  filled  with  admiration,  ex- 
claimed :  **  GrcBcia  nostra  exUio  trans- 
volavit  Alpes ;  our  exiled  Greece  has 
crossed  the  Alps.'* 

Respecting  Hebrew,  I  will  tran- 
scribe a  passage  from  the  Abb6  Gou*' 
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jet :  **  Protestants/*  says  he,  ^  would 
fain  have  it  thought  that  they  effected 
the  revival  of  this  language  in  Europe ; 
but  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  whatever  they  know  of  Hebrew 
they  owe  to  the  Catholics,  who  were 
their  teachers,  and  the  sources  whence, 
even  to  this  day,  is  obtained  all  that 
is  most  valuable  in  Oriental  literature. 
John  Reuchlin,  who  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  unquestionably  a  Catholic, 
and  one  of  the  most  skilful  Hebrew 
scholars,  and  was  also  the  first  Chris- 
tian who  reduced  the  teaching  of  that 
language  to  a  system.  John  Weissel 
of  Groning«n  had  taught  him  the  ele- 
ments of  mis  language,  and  had  him- 
self pupils  in  whom  he  had  awakened 
a  love  for  this  study.  In  like  manner, 
it  was  by  the  exertions  of  Ficus  de 
Miranduia,  who  was  a  strict  Catholic, 
that  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Hebrew 
was  revived  in  the  West.  At  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  most  of  the 
heretics  who  then  knew  that  language 
had  learned  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  they  had  forsaken ;  and  their 
vain  subtilties  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  text  excited  the  faithfiu 
to  still  greater  assiduity  in  the  study 
of  a  language  so  weU  calculated  to 
insure  their  own  triumph  and  the  de- 
feat of  their  opponents.  In  devoting 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  study, 
moreover,  they  were  only  following 
out  the  intentions  of  Pope  Clement  V., 
who,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  ordained  that 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  even  Arabic 
and  Chaldean,  should  be  publicly 
taught,  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners, 
at  Kome,  at  Paris,  at  Oxford,  at  Bo- 
logna, and  at  Salamanca.  The  design 
of  this  Pope,  who  so  well  knew  the 
advantages  resulting  from  well-con- 
ducted studies,  was,  to  augment  the 
learning  of  the  Church  by  the  study 
of  languages,  and  to  raise  up  doctors 
capable  of  defending  her  against  every 
form  of  error.    By  means  of  these  lan- 

fuages,  and  more  especially  of  He- 
rew,  he  intended  to  renew  the  study 
of  the  sacred  books,  that  the  latter, 
when  read  in  the  original,  might  ap- 
pear more  worthy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
vho  inspired  them,  and  by  their  com- 


bined erandeur  and  simpUcity,  wheA 
better  known,  awaken  greater  rever- 
ence ;  and  that,  without  derogating 
from  the  respect  due  to  the  Latin 
version,  it  might  be  felt  that  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  originals 
was  peculiarly  serviceable  in  confirm- 
ing tne  faith  of  believers,  and  confut- 
ing heretics."  (L'Abbe  Goujet,  Dis- 
cours  8ur  h  renouvellement  des  JEtudeSj 
et  principcdement  des  Etudes  eccl^sias' 
tiques  depuis  U  quatorzieme  siecleS) 

One  of  the  causes  which  contributed 
the  most  to  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  was  the  creation  of  great 
centres  of  instruction,  collecting  the 
most  illustrious  talents  and  learning, 
and  diffusing  rays  of  light  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  know  not  how  men  could  for- 
get that  this  idea  was  not  due  to  the 
pretended  Reformation,  seeing  that 
most  of  the  universities  of  Europe 
were  established  long  before  the  birth 
of  Luther.  That  of  Oxford  was  es- 
tablished in  895;  Cambridge  in  1280 
that  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1358 
that  of  Louvain,  in  Belgium,  in  1425 
that  of  Vienna,  in  Austria,  in  1365 
that  of  Ingolstadt,  in  Germany,  in 
1372 ;  that  of  Leipsic  in  1408  ;  that 
of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  in  1469 ;  that 
of  Salamanca  in  1200;  that  of  Alcala 
in  1517.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
notice  the  antiquity  of  the  universities 
of  Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Ferrara,  and 
of  a  great  many  others,  which  attained 
the  highest  renown  long  before  the 
advent  of  Protestantism.  The  Popes, 
it  is  well  known,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  universities, 
granting  them  privileges,  and  bestow- 
ing upon  them  the  mghest  honours 
and  distinctions.  How  can  any  one, 
then,  venture  to  assert,  that  Rome 
has  opposed  the  progress  of  learning 
and  the  sciences,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  darkness  and  ignorance  ? 
As  if  Divine  Providence  had  intended 
to  confound  these  future  calumniators 
of  His  Church,  Protestantism  made 
its  appearance  precisely  at  the  time 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  a  re- 
nowned Pope,  the  progress  in  the 
sciences,  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
was  most  active.  Posterity,  judging 
of  our  disputes  with  impartiality,  wifi 
undoubtedly  pass  a  severe  sentence 
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upon  those  pretended  philosophers, 
who  are  constantly  endeavouriDg  to 
prove  from  history  that  Catholicism 
has  impeded  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  that  scientific  progress 
has  been  all  owing  to  the  cry  of  liberty 
raised  in  central  Germany.  Yes;  sen- 
sible men  in  future  ages,  like  those  of 
our  own  times,  will  form  a  correct 
judgment  upon  this  subject,  when  they 
reflect  that  Luther  began  to  propagate 
his  errors  in  the  tige  of  Leo  A. 

Certainly,  the  court  of  Rome  could 
not  at  that  time  be  reproached  with 
obscurantism.   Rome  was  at  the  head 
of  all  progress,  which  she  urged  on- 
wards with  the  most  active  zeal,  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasm;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  if  she  were  censurable  at 
aU — if  there  were  in  her  conduct  any 
thing  of  which  history  should  disap- 
prore — it  was  rather  that  her  march 
was  too  quick  than  too  slow.    Had 
another  St.  Bernard  addressed  Leo  X, 
he  would  assuredly  not  have  blamed 
him  for  abusing  his  authority  to  im- 
pede the  march  of  the  human  intellect 
and  the  progress  of  learning.    "  The 
Reformation,"  says  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, "  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  its  founder — a  coarse  and  jealous 
monk — declared  itself  the  enemy  of 
the  arts.   By  prohibiting  the  exercise 
of  the  imaginative  faculties,  it  clipped 
the  wings  of  genius,  and  made  her 
plod  on  foot     It  raised  an  outcry 
against  certain  alms  destined  for  the 
erection  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter 
for  the  use  of  the  Christian  world. 
Would  the  Greeks  have  refused  the 
assistance  solicited  from  their  piety 
for  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Mi- 
nerva?   Had  the  Reformation  been 
completely  successful  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  would  have  established, 
for  a  time  at  least,  another  species 
of  barbarism:  viewing  as  superstition 
the  pomp  of  divine  worship ;  as  ido- 
latry the  chefs'd^oeuvre  of  sculpture, 
of  architecture,  and  of  painting,  its 
tendency  was  to  annihilate  lofty  elo- 
quence and  sublime  poetry — to  de- 
grade taste,  by  repudiatinfi^  its.  models 
— to  introduce  a  dry,  cold,  and  cap- 
tious formality  into  the  operations  of 
the  mind — to  substitute  in  society 
affectation  and  materialism  in  lieu  of 


ingenuousness  and  intellectuality,  and 
to  make  machinery  take  the  place  of 
manual  and  mental  operations.  These 
are  truths  confirmed  oy  every-day  ex- 
perience. 

**  Amongst  the  various  branches  of 
the  reformed  religion,  their  approxi- 
mation to  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
is  always  found  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  Catholic  truth  they 
have  retained.  In  England,  where 
an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  has  been 
upheld,  Uterature  has  haa  its  classic 
era.  Lutheranism  preserves  some 
sparks  of  imagination,  which  Calvin- 
ism aims  at  utterly  extinguishing; 
and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Quakerism, 
which  would  reduce  social  life  to  un- 
polished manners  and  the  practice  of 
trades.  Shakspeare,  in  all  probability, 
was  a  CathoUc;  Milton  has  evidently 
imitated  some  parts  of  the  poems  of 
St.  A  Vitus  and  Masenius ;  Klopstock 
has  borrowed  very  largely  from  the 
faith  of  Rome.  In  our  own  days,  in 
Germany,  high  imaginative  powers 
have  been  put  forth  only  when  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  had  begun  to 
oecline.  It  was  in  treating  Catho- 
lic subjects  that  the  genius  of  Goethe 
and  SchUler  was  manifested ;  Rous-* 
seau  and  Madame  de  Stael  are,  in-* 
deed,  illustrious  exceptions  to  this 
rule;  but  were  they  Protestants  after 
the  model  of  the  first  disciples  of  Cal-* 
vin  ?  At  this  very  day,  painters, 
architects,  and  sculptors,  of  all  the 
conflicting  creeds,  go  to  seek  inspira* 
tion  at  Rome,  where  they  find  univer- 
sal toleration.  Europe,  nay,  the  whole 
world,  is  covered  with  monuments  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  To  it  we  are 
indebted  for  that  Gothic  architecture, 
which  rivals  in  its  details,  and  eclipses 
in  its  magnificence,  the  monuments  of 
Greece.  It  is  now  three  centuries 
since  Protestantism  arose, — it  is  pow- 
erful in  England,  in  Germany,  in 
America, — it  is  professed  by  millions 
of  men, — and  what  has  it  erected?  It 
can  show  only  the  ruins  it  has  made; 
on  which,  perhaps,  it  has  planted  gar- 
dens or  built  factories.  RebeUing 
against  the  authority  of  tradition,  tjie 
experience  of  centuries,  and  the  ven- 
erable wisdom  of  ages.  Protestantism 
let  go  its  hold  on  the  past,  and  planted 
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a  society  without  roots.  Acknowledg- 
ing for  their  founder  a  German  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reform- 
ers renounced  the  wonderful  genea- 
logy that  unites  Catholics,  through  a 
succession  of  great  and  holy  men,  with 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and,  through 
Him,  with  the  patriarchs  and  the  ear- 
liest of  mankind.  The  Protestant  era, 
from  the  first  hour  of  its  existence, 
refused  all  relationship  with  the  era  of 
that  Leo  who  protected  the  civilised 
world  against  Attila,  and  also  with 
the  era  of  that  other  Leo,  at  whose 
coming  barbarism  vanished,  and  so- 
ciety, now  no  longer  in  need  of  de- 
fence, put  on  the  ornaments  of  civili- 
sation. (Etud,  Histor^t  Franyois  I.) 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  of  such  noble  sentiments,  who 
so  accurately  describes  the  effects  of 
Protestantism  on  literature  and  the 
arts,  should  have  said,  that  "  the  Re- 
formation was,  properly  speaking, 
philosophic  truth,  under  the  guise 
of  Christianity,  atlacking  religious 
truth."  {Etua.  HistoriqueSj  Preface.) 
What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words? 
We  shall  best  understand  them  from 
the  illustrious  author's  own  explana- 
tion. "  Religious  truth,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  knowledge  of  one  God  manifested 
in  a  form  of  worship.  Philosophic 
truth  is  the  threefold  knowledge  of 
things  intellectual,  moral,  and  natu- 
ral." (Etud,  HUtor.j  Exposition.)  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one 
who  admits  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  falsehood  of  Protestant- 
ism, can  define  the  latter  to  be,  phi- 
losophic truth  at  war  with  religious 
truth.  In  the  natural,  as  well  as  in 
the  supernatural,  order  of  things,  in 
philosophy  as  in  religion,  all  truths 
come  from  God,  all  end  in  Him.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  any  antagonism 
between  truths  of  one  order  and  truths 
of  another  order ;  between  religious 
and  tru£  philosophy,  between  nature 
and  grace,  no  antagonism  is  possible. 
Truth  is  reality;  for  truth  resides  in 
beings  themselves ;  we  should  rather 
say,  it  consists  of  beings  themselves 
such  as  they  exist,  such  as  they  are 
in  their  substance ;  and  hence  it  is 
quite  isicorrect  to  say  that  philosophic 


truth  has  ever  stood  in  antagonism  to 
religious  truth. 

According  to  the  same  author, 
^  Philosophic  truth  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  independence  of  the 
human  mind ;  its  tendency  being  to 
make  discoveries,  and  lead  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  three  sciences  that  come 
within  its  sphere,  viz.  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  naturaL  But  phi- 
losophic truth,"  he  continues,  **  look- 
ing forwards  to  the  future,  has  stood 
in  opposition  to  religious  truth,  which 
adheres  to  the  past  owing  to  the  im- 
movable nature  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  founded." 
(Etud.  Histor,^  Exposition.)  With  idl 
the  respect  due  to  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  the  Ginie  du  Christianisme  and 
of  the  Martyrs,  I  must  take  the  li- 
berty to  observe,  that  we  find  here  a 
lamentable  confusion  of  ideas.  The 
philosophic  truth  of  which  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand here  treats,  must  be  either 
science  itself  considered  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  truths,  or  a  general  know- 
ledge, in  which  truth  and  error  are 
commingled ;  or,  in  fine,  the  whole 
body  of  men  of  learning,  considered 
as  constituting  a  very  influential  class 
in  society.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  im- 
possible for  philosophic  truth  to  be  in 
antagonism  to  religions  truth, — that 
is,  to  Catholicism;  in  the  second  case, 
the  alleged  opposition  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary; for  error  being  in  this 
case  mixed  up  with  truth,  will  on 
some  points  be  found  to  be  opposed 
to  Cauiolic  faith;  and,  finally,  as  re- 
gards the  third  hypothesis,  it  is  un- 
fortunately too  true,  that  many  men, 
distinguished  by  their  talents  and 
erudition,  have  been  opposed  to  Ca- 
tholicism; but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
great  a  number  of  men  equally  emi- 
nent have  triumphantly  maintained 
the  truth  of  Catholicism;  hence  it 
would  be  extremely  illogicsilto  affirm 
that  philosophic  truth,  even  in  this 
sense,  is  opposed  to  religious  truth. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  give  an  un&- 
vourable  interpretation  to  the  words 
of  the  illustrious  writer;  I  rather  in- 
cline to  think,  that,  in  his  mind,  phi- 
losophic truth  is  nothing  but  a  spirit 
of  independence  considered  in  a  ge- 
neral, vaguC)  and  undefined  sense,  and 
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Bot  as  applied  to  any  object  in  parti- 
cular. This  is  the  only  way  to  re- 
concile assertions  so  different;  for  it 
is  quite  clear,  that,  after  he  had  so 
severely  condemned  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  writer  could  not 
proceed  to  admit  that  this  same  Re- 
formation carried  with  it  philosophic 
truth,  properly  so  called,  .wherein  it 
became  opposed  to  Catholic  doctrines. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  language  of  the 
illustrious  author  is  unquestionably 
wanting  in  precision ;  this,  however, 
need  not  surprise  us,  as,  upon  reflec- 
tion, we  shall  find  that,  in  treating 
historico-philosophical  subjects,  pre- 
cision is  not  to  be  expected  irom 
writers  whose  genius  has  been  wont 
to  soar  into  the  highest  regions  on  the 
wings  of  a  sublime  poetry. 

It  was  not  either  in  Germany  or  in 
England,  but  in  Catholic  France,  that 
the  philosophical  movement  advanced 
with  the  greatest  freedom  and  daring. 
Descartes,  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in 
philosophy,  that  superseded  the  Aris- 
totelian, and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  study  of  logic,  of  physics,   and 
metaphysics,  was  a  Frenchman  and 
a  Catholic.    The  greater  part  of  his 
most  distinguished  followers  were  also 
in  communion  with  the  Roman  Church. 
Philosophy,  then,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  owes  nothing  to  Protest- 
antism.    Before  Leibnitz,  Germany 
could  scarcely  reckon  a  single  philo- 
sopher of  any  note;  and  the  English 
schools  that  attained  to  any  thing  like 
celebrity  arose  after  Descartes'  time. 
We  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that 
France  was  the  centre  of  the  philo- 
sophical movement  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  at  that 
period  all  the  Protestant  countries 
were  so  backward  in  this  kind  of 
study,  that  the  active  progress  of  phi- 
losophy amongst  the  Catholics  was 
scarcely  noticed  by  them.    In  like 
manner,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  the  taste  arose 
for  profound  meditations  on  the  se- 
crets of  the  heart,  and  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  human  mind  to  God  and 
nature,  and  that  sublime  abstraction 
which  concentrates  man's  faculties, 
sets  him  free  from  the  body,  and  ele- 
vates him  to  those  exalted  regions 


that  appear  destined  to  be  visited 
exclusively  by  celestial  spirits.  Is 
not  mysticism,  in  its  purest,  most  re- 
fined, and  most  elevated  form,  found 
in  our  Catholic  writers  of  the  golden 
age?  Since  that  time,  what  has  been 
published  that  may  not  be  met  with  in 
the  works  of  St.  Teresa,  in  those  of 
St  John  of  the  Cross,  in  the  Venerable 
Avila,  in  Louis  de  Grenada,  and  in 
Louis  de  Leon? 

And  Pascal,  that  man  of  thought, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  geniuses  of 
the   seventeenth    century,  who  was 
unhappily  deceived  for  some  time  by 
a  hypocritical  and  canting  sect,  was 
he  a  Protestant?    Was  it  not  he  who 
laid  the  basis  of  that  philosophico- 
religious  school,  whose  investigations, 
directed  at  one  time  to  the  deepest 
questions  of  religion,  at  another  to 
those  of  nature,  or  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  heart,  have  surrounded 
truth  with  a  flood  of  light?    Do  not 
the  apologists  of  Christianity,  whe- 
ther jProtestants  or  Catholics,  when 
engaged  in  eombating  indifference  or 
incredulity,  avail  themselves  of  his 
Pensies  by  preference  ?    Authors  who 
have  written  on  the  philosophy  of 
history  have  perhaps  surpassed  all 
others  in  their  eagerness  to  vilify  the 
Church  as  the  enemy  of  enlightenment, 
whilst  Protestantism  they  represent 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  rights  of 
the  mind.  Now,  gratitude  alone  should 
have  induced  them  to  proceed  more 
circumspectly;  they  should  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  real  founder  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  was  a  Catholic, 
and  that  the  first  and  best  work  ever 
written  on  this  subject  came  from 
the  pen  of  a  Catholic  Bishop.   It  was 
Bossuet,  in  his  immortal  Discours  sur 
VHistoire  UniverseUey  who  first  taught 
our  modem  thinkers  to  take  a  lofty 
survey  of  the  human  race ;  to  embrace 
at  one  view  all  the  events  that  have 
marked  the  course  of  ages,  contem- 
plating them  in   all    their  vastness 
and  intimate  connexion,  with  all  their 
phases,  effects,  and  causes,  and  to  draw 
from  them  salntary  lessons  for  the  in- 
struction both  of  princes  and  people. 
Now,  Bossuet  was  a  Catholic,  and 
moreover,  one  of  the  most  trenchant 
adversaries  of  the  Protestant  Reform- 
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atioiu  His  fame  is  heightened,  too, 
by  another  work,  in  which  he  com- 
pletely overthrows  the  doctrines  of 
the  innovators,  by  proving  their  con- 
tinual variations,  and  demonstrating 
that  theirs  must  be  the  way  of  error, 
seeing  that  variation  is  incompatible 
with  truth.  We  may  ask  the  abet- 
tors of  Protestantism,  if  the  Eagle  of 
Meaux  feels  in  his  flight  the  fetters  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  when,  glancine 
at  the  oriein  and  destiny  of  mankind, 
at  the  fallof  our  first  parents  and  its 
consequences,  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  East  and  West,  he  traces  fvith 
such  wonderful  sublimity  the  designs 
of  Divine  Providence? 

As  regards  the  literary  movement, 
I  might  almost  consider  myself  re- 
lieved from  all  necessity  of  combat- 
ing the  reproaches  cast  upon  Catholi- 
cism by  its  enemies.  \^at,  in  fact, 
was  the  literature  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant countries  together,  at  the  time 
when  Italy  produced  those  orators 
and  poets,  who,  in  succeeding  ages, 
have  been  universally  received  as  mo- 
dels ?  Various  descriptions  of  litera- 
ture were  already  quite  conmion  in 
Catholic  countries,  that  were  not  even 
known  in  England  or  Germany :  and 
when,  at  a  later  period,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  fill  up  the  hiatus,  no 
better  means  could  oe  found  for  the 
purpose  than  to  take  for  models  the 
bpanish  writers  who  had  been  subject 
to  Catholic  obscwantism  and  the  fires 
of  the  Inquisition^ 

Neither  the  mind,  the  heart,  nor 
the  imagination  of  man  owes  any 
thing  to  Protestantism.  Before  the 
Reformation  these  were  all  in  grace- 
ful and  vigorous  progress;  after  the 
Reformation,  this  progress  continued 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  successfully  as  before.  Catholicism 
displays  a  bright  array  of  illustrious 
men  crowned  with  the  glories  they 
have  won  amidst  the  unanimous  plau- 
dits of  all  civilised  nations.  What- 
ever has  been  said  of  the  tendency  of 
our  religion  to  enslave  and  hoodwink 
the  mind,  is  but  calumny.  No ;  that 
which  is  bom  of  light  cannot  produce 
darkness;  that  which  is  the  work  of 
truth  itself  need  not  fly  from  the 
9u&'s  rays  to  conceal  itself  in  the 


bowels  of  the  earth.  The  daughter 
of  heaven  may  walk  in  the  brightness 
of  day,  may  dare  discussion,  may  ga- 
ther around  her  all  the  brightest  in- 
tellects; well  assured  that  the  more 
closely  and  attentively  they  see  and 
contemplate  her,  the  more  pure,  the 
more  beauteous  and  enrapturing  will 
she  appear. 


CHAPTER  LXXnL 


SUMMABT. 


DBCLARATION  OF  THB 
AUTHOB. 


Haying  reached  the  end  of  my  difficult 
enterprise,  let  me  be  allowed  to  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  vast  space 
over  which  I  have  but  just  passed, 
like  the  traveller  who  rests  after  his 
labour.  The  fear  of  seeing  religious 
schism  introduced  into  my  country; 
the  sight  of  the  efforts  which  were 
made  to  inculcate  Protestant  errors 
amongst  us;  the  perusal  of  certain 
writings,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
the  pretended  Reformation  had  been 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  nations^ 
— such  were  the  motives  which  in- 
spired me  with  the  idea  of  undertaking 
this  work.  My  object  was,  to  show 
that  neither  individuals  nor  society 
owe  any  thing  to  Protestantism,  either 
in  a  religious,  social,  political,  or  lite- 
rary point  of  view.  I  undertook  to 
examine  what  history  tells  us,  and 
what  philosophy  teaches  us,  on  this 
point  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  questions  which 
I  had  to  enter  upon;  I  was  far  from 
flattering  myself  that  I  was  able  to 
clear  them  up  in  a  becoming  manner; 
nevertheless  I  set  forth  upon  my 
journey,  with  that  courage  which  is 
inspired  by  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  confidence  that  one  is  defending 
its  cause. 

When  considering  the  birth  of  Pro- 
testantism, I  have  endeavoured  to 
take  as  lofty  a  view  as  possible.  I 
have  rendered  to  men  that  justice 
which  is  due  to  them;  I  have  attri- 
buted a  large  portion  of  the  evil  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  mankind, 
to  the  weakness  of  our  minds,  and  to 
that  inheritance  of  perverseness  and 
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ignorance  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  lis  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parent. 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius  have 
disappeared  from  my  eyes;  placed  in 
the  immense  picture  of  events,  they 
have  been  viewed  by  me  as  small  im- 
perceptible fibres,  whose  individual- 
ity was  far  from  deserving  the  im- 
portance which  was  given  to  them  at 
other  periods.    Honest  in  my  convic- 
tions, and  unreserved  in  my  words,  I 
have  acknowledged  with  candour,  but 
with  sorrow,  that  there  existed  cer- 
tain  abuses,  and  that  these  abuses 
were  taken  as  pretexts  when  it  was 
wished  to  break  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
I  have  allowed  that  a  portion  of  the 
blame  shall  also  fall  upon  men;  but  I 
have  also  pointed  out,  that  the  more 
you  here  lay  stress  upon  the  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  of  man,  the  more 
do  yon  illustrate  the  providence  of 
Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  His 
Church  till  the  consummation  of  ages. 
By  the  aid  of  reasoning  and  irre- 
fragable experience,  I  have  proved 
that  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Pro- 
testantism show  little  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  and  were  a  fruitful 
source   of  errors  and  catastrophes. 
Then,  turning  my  attention  to  the 
development  of  European  civilisation, 
I  have  made  a  continued  comparison 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholi- 
cism; and  I  believe  that  I  may  assert, 
that  I  have  not  hazarded  any  propo- 
sition of  importance  wildiout  having 
supported  it  by  the  evidence  of  his- 
torical facts.    I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  survey  of  all  ages, 
dating  from   the  commencement  of 
Christianity,  and  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferent phases  under  which  civilisation 
has  appeared;  without  this,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
pete vindication  of  the  Catholic  reli- 


The  reader  may  have  observed  that 
the  prevailing  idea  of  the  work  is 
this  :    "  Before  Protestantism  Euro- 

Sean  civilisation  had  reached  all  the 
evelopment  which  was  possible  for 
it ;  Protestantism  perverted  the  course 
of  civilisation,  and  produced  immense 
evils  in  modem  society;  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  since  Protest- 
antism has  been  made  not  by  it,  but 
in  spite  of  it."  I  have  only  consulted 
history,  and  I  have  taken  extreme 
care  not  to  pervert  it;  I  have  borne 
in  mind  this  passage  of  holy  writ: 
"  Has  God,  then,  need  of  thy  false- 
hood?" The  documents  to  which  I 
refer  are  there;  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  libraries,  ready  to  answer;  read 
them,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

I  am  not  aware,  in  the  multitude  of 
questions  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  me,  and  which  it  has  been 
indispensable  for  me  to  examine,  that 
I  have  resolved  any  in  a  manner  not 
in  conformity  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
religion  which  I  was  desirous  of  de- 
fenmng.  I  am  not  aware  that,  in 
any  passage  of  my  book,  I  have  laid 
down  erroneous  propositions,  or  ex- 
pressed myself  in  ill-sounding  terms. 
Before  publishing  my  work,  1  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  exammation  of  eccle- 
siastical authority;  and  iivdthout  hesi- 
tation, I  complied  with  the  slightest 
hint  on  its  part,  purifying,  correcting, 
and  modifymg  what  had  been  pointed 
out  as  worthy  of  purification,  correc- 
tion, or  modification.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  I  submit  my  whole  work  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolic, and  Boman  Church  ;  as  soon 
as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  shall  pro- 
nounce sentence  against  any  one  of 
my  opinions,  I  will  hasten  to  declare 
that  I  consider  that  opinion  erroneous, 
and  cease  to  profesa  it. 


NOTES. 


NOTB  1,  p.  2. 

The  Hxttory  of  the  VariaHoru  is  one  of 
those  works  which  exhaust  their  sub- 
ject, and  which  do  not  admit  of  reply  or 
addition.  If  this  immortal  cAtf^^ncvre 
be  read  with  attention,  the  eaose  of 
Proteetanttsmy  with  respect  to  futh,  is 
for  ever  dedded:  therd  is  no  middle 
way  left  between  Catholicism  and  in- 
ereclulity.    Gibbon  read  it  in  his  youth, 
and  he  became  a  Catholic,  abandoning 
the  Protestant  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.    When,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  left  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
did  not  become  a  Protestant,  but  an  un- 
believer.   My  readers  will  perhaps  like 
to  leftrn  from  the  mouth  of  this  famous 
writer  what  he  thought  of  the  work  of 
Bossuet,  and  the  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced on  him  by  its  perusal.  These  are 
his  words :  "  In  the  HisUn^  of  the  Va- 
ricUiont,  an  attack  equally  vigorous  and 
well-directed,"  says  he,  *'  Bossuet  shows, 
by  a  happy  mixture  of  reasoning  and 
narration,  the  errors,  mistakes,  uncer- 
tainties, and  contradictions  of  our  first 
reformers,  whose  Tariations,  as  he  learn- 
edly maintains,  bear  the  marks  of  error; 
while  the  uninterrupted  unity  of  the  Ca- 
iholie  Church  it  a  sign  and  tettimony  of 
infallible  truth.    I  read,  approved,  and 
believed."  (Gibbon's  Memoirs,) 

Note  2,  p.  3. 

It  has  been  wished  to  represent  Lu- 
ther to  us  as  a  man  of  lofty  ideas,  of 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  and  as  a 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  human 
race.  Tet  he  himself  has  left  us  in  his 
writings  the  most  striking  testimony  of 
the  violence  of  his  character,  of  his  dis- 
gusting rudeness,  and  his  savage  in- 
tolerance. Henry  YIII.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, undertook  to  refute  the  book  of 
Luther  called  De  Captitntate  Babylon- 
ica  ;  and  behold  the  latter,  irritated  by 
such  boldness,  writes  to  the  king,  and 
calls  him  taerileaioue,  mad,  tentelest, 
the  grossest  of  alt  pigs  ami  of  all  asses. 
It  is  evident  that  Luther  paid  but  little 
regard  to  royalty ;  he  did  the  same  with 


respect  to  Uterarr  merit.     ErasmuB^ 
who  was  pwhaps  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  age,  or  who  at  least  surpsMed  all 
others  in  the  variety  of  his  kiM>wledg% 
in  the  refinement  and  idai  of  his  mind, 
was  not  better  treated  by  the  fnriona 
innovator,  in  spite  of  all  the  indulgence 
for  which  the  latter  was  indebted  to 
him.  As  soon  as  Luther  saw  that  Eras- 
mus did  not  think  proper  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  new  sect,  he  attacked  him  with 
so  much  violence,  that  the  latter  com- 
plained  of  it,  saying,  **  thai  in  kis  old 
age  he  was  eompelm  to  contend  against 
a  savage  beast,  a  furious  wild  boar,** 
Luther  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere 
words ;  he  proceeded  to  acts.    It  was 
at  his  instigation  that  Carlostad  wa^ 
exiled  from  the  states  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  was  reduced  to  such  misery, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  carry  wood^ 
and  do  other  similar  things,  to  gain  his 
livelihood.    In  his  many  disputes  with 
the  Zuinglians,  Luther  did  not  belie  his 
character ;  he  odled  them  damned,  fbois, 
blasphemers.    As  he  lavished  such  epi- 
thets on  his  dissenting  companions,  we 
cannot  be  astonished  that  he  called  the 
doctors  of  Lonvain  beasts,  pigs,  Pagans, 
Epicureans,  Atheists;  and  that  he  makes 
use  of  other  expressions  which  decency 
will  not  allow  us  to  cite ;  and  that, 
launching  forth  against  the  Pope,  he 
says,  **  He  is  a  mad  wolf,  against  whom 
every  one  ought  to  tahe  arms,  without 
waiting  even  for  the  order  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  in  this  matter  there  can  be  no 
room  left  for  repentance,  except  for  not 
having  been  able  to  bury  the  sword  in 
his  lireast;**  adding,  ''that  all  those 
who  followed  the  Pope  ought  to  be 

Eursued  like  bandit-cniefs,  were  they 
in^s  or  emperors.*'  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  which  animated  Lu- 
ther. And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
this  intolerance  was  confined  to  him ; 
it  extended  to  all  the  party  of  the  inno- 
vators, and  its  effects  were  cruelly  felt. 
We  have  an  unexceptionable  witness  of 
this  truth  in  Melancthon,  the  beloved 
disciple  of  Luther,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  that  Protestantism 
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has  had.  ''I  find  mypelf  under  such 
oppression/'  wrote  Melancthon  to  his 
£nend  Camerarius,  ^  that  I  seem  to  be 
in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  explain  to  you  my 
troubles ;  and  every  moment  I  feel  my- 
self tempted  to  take  fiight."  **  These 
are,?  he  says,  in  another  letter, ''  igno- 
rant men,  who  know  neither  piety  nor 
discipline;  behold  what  they  are  who 
command,  and  you  will  understand  that 
I  am  like  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den." 
Howy  then,  can  it  be  maintained  that 
such  an  enterprise  was  guided  by  a 
generous  idea,  and  that  it  was  really 
attempted  to  free  the  human  mindT 
The  intolerance  of  Calyin,  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  single  fftct  mentioned  in 
the  text)  is  mani^sted  in  his  works  at 
every  pa^^e,  br  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  his  adversaries.  Wicked  men, 
rogues,  dnmkard$,  faoU,  madmen,  Ju' 
ries,  beasts,  bulls,  pigs,  euses,  dogs,  and 
vile  slaves  of  Satan,  Such  are  the  po- 
lite terms  which  abound  in  the  writings 
of  the  famous  reformer.  And  how 
many  wretched  tbinffs  of  the  same  kind 
could  I  not  relate,  if  I  did  not  fear  to 
disgust  my  readers  ? 

Note  3,  p.  8. 

The  Diet  of  Spires  had  made  a  decree 
concerning  the  change  of  religion  and 
worship ;  fourteen  towns  of  the  empire 
refused  to  submit  to  it,  and  presented  a 
Protest;  hence  men  began  to  call  the 
dissenters  Protestants,  As  this  name 
is  a  condemnation  of  the  separated 
churches,  they  have  several  times  at- 
tempted to  assume  others,  but  always 
in  vain;  the  names  wliich  they  took 
were  false,  and  false  names  do  not  last. 
What  was  their  meaning  when  they 
called  themselves  Evangelicals  f  'tYiaX 
they  adhered  to  the  Gospel  alone?  In 
that  case  they  ought  rather  to  call  them- 
selves Biblicals;  for  it  was  not  to  the 
Gospel  that  they  professed  to  adhere, 
but  to  the  Bible,  They  are  also  some- 
times called  Reformers  ;  and  many  peo- 
ple have  been  accustomed  to  call  Pro- 
testctntism,  reformation;  but  it  is  enough 
to  pronounce  this  word,  to  feel  how  in- 
apt it  is ;  religious  revolution  would  be 
much  more  appropriate. 

Note  4,  p.  3. 

Count  de  Maistre,  in  bis  work  Du 
Pape,  has  developed  this  question  of 
names  in  an  inimitable  manner.  Among 
his  numerous  observations,  there  is  one 
Tery  just  one :  it  is^  that  the  Catholic 


Church  alone  has  a  positive  and  proper 
name,  which  she  gives  to  herseu,  and 
which  is  given  to  her  by  all  the  world. 
The  separated  Churches  have  invented 
many,  but  without  the  power  of  appro- 
priating them.  **  Each  one  was  free  to 
take  what  name  he  pleased,"  says  M. 
de  Maistre ;  '<  Lais,  in  person,  mu^ht 
be  able  to  write  upon  her  door,  Jatd 
d*Artimise,  The  great  point  is,  to  com- 
pel others  to  give  us  a  particular  name, 
which  is  not  so  easy  as  to  take  it  of  our 
own  authority." 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  Count  de  Maistre  was  the  in- 
ventor of  this  argument;  a  long  time 
before  him  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augus- 
tine had  used  it.  <'  If  you  hear,"  says 
St.  Jerome,  "  that  thev  are  called  Mar- 
cionites,yalentinianB,  Montanists,  know 
that  they  are  not  the  Church  of  Christ, 
but  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist. — Si 
audieris  nuncupari  Marcionitas,  Yalen- 
tinianos,  Montanenses,  scito,  non  £c- 
desiam  Christi,  sed  Antichristi  esse 
syna^ifogam."  (Hieron.  lib.  Adversms 
Luciferianos,)  **  I  am  retained  in  the 
Church,"  says  St.  Augustine,  **  by  her 
very  name  of  Catholic ;  for  it  was  not 
without  a  cause  that  she  alone,  amid  so' 
many  heresies,  obtained  that  name.  All 
the  heretics  desire  to  be  called  Catho- 
lics; yet  if  a  stranger  asks  them  which 
is  the  church  of  the  Catholics,  none  of 
them  venture  to  point  out  their  church 
or  house. — Tenet  me  in  Ecdesia  ipsum 
Catholicn  nomen,  quod  non  sine  causa 
inter  tarn  multas  hsreses,  sic  ipsa  sola 
obtinuit,  ut  cum  omnes  heretici  se  Ca- 
tholicos  dici  velint,  qu»renti  tamen  pe- 
regrine alicui,  ubi  aa  Catholicam  con- 
veniatur,  nuUus  hsereticorum,  vel  basili- 
cam  suam  vel  domum  audeat  ostendere." 
(St.  August.)  What  St.  Augustine  ob- 
served of  his  time  is  again  raised  with 
respect  to  the  Protestants.  I  appeid  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  visited 
the  countries  where  different  commu- 
nions exist.  An  illustrious  Spaniard  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  had  lived 
a  long  time  in  Germany,  tells  us,  **  They 
all  wish  to  be  called  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolical ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
tension, they  are  called  Lutherans,  or 
Calvinists. — Singuli  volunt  Catholici  et 
Apostolic!,  sed  volunt,  et  ab  aliis  non 
hoc  prstenso  illis  nomine,  sed  Luterani 
potius  aut  Calviniani  nomlnantur." 
(Caramuel.)  "  I  have  dwelt  in  the 
towns  of  heretics,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  *'  and  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes 
and  heard  with  my  ears  a  thing  on  whicfar 
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the  heterodox  thould  reflect :  ii  u,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Proteetant 
preacher,  and  a  few  others,  who  detire 
to  know  more  of  the  thing  than  it  necee- 
sary,  all  the  crowd  of  heretic*  gave  the 
nawu  of  Caiholice  to  the  Romans,  — 
Habitavi  in  hiereticoruin  dvitatibuB ;  et 
hoc  propriis  oculis  vidi,  propriis  aadiri 
auribus,  quod  deberet  ab  hffiterodoxis 
ponderari,  preeter  prisdicantem,  et  pau- 
culos  gui  plus  sapiunt  quam  oportet  sa- 
perCf  totum  h^Breticoirum  vulgus  Caiho-' 
licos  vocat  Ilomanos.**  Such  is  the  force 
of  truth.  The  ideologists  know  well 
that  these  phenomena  have  deep  causes, 
and  that  these  arguments  are  something 
more  than  subtilties. 

Note  6,  p.  14« 

So  much  has  been  said  of  abuses,  the 
influence  which  they  may  have  had  on 
the  disasters  which  the  Church  suffered 
during  the  last  centuries  has  been  so 
much  exaggerated,  and  at  the  same  time 
00  much  care  has  been  taken,  by  hypo- 
critical praise,  to  exalt  the  purity  of 
manners  and  strictness  of  discipline  in 
the  primitive  Church,  that  some  people 
have  at  last  imagined  a  line  of  division 
between  ancient  and  modem  times. 
These  persons  see  in  the  early  times 
only  truth  and  sanctity ;  they  attribute 
to  the  others  only  corruption  and  false- 
hood; as  if,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  all  the  faithful  had  ^n  angels 
— as  if  the  Church,  at  all  times,  nad 
not  had  errors  to  correct  and  passions 
to  controL  With  history  in  our  hands, 
it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  these  ex- 
aggerated ideas  to  their  just  value,  to 
which  Erasmus  himself,  certainly  little 
disposed  to  exculpate  his  contempora- 
ries, does  iustice.  He  clearly  shows  us, 
in  a  parallel  between  his  own  times  and 
those  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
how  puerile  and  ill-founded  was  the  de- 
sire, then  so  widely  diffused,  of  exalting 
antiquity  at  the  expense  of  the  present 
time.  We  find  a  fragment  of  this  pa- 
rallel in  the  works  of  Marchetti,  among 
his  observations  on  Fleury's  history. 

It  would  not  be  less  curious  to  pass 
in  review  the  reflations  made  by  the 
Church  to  check  all  kinds  of  abuses. 
The  collections  of  councils  would  fur- 
nish us  with  so  many  materials  there- 
upon, that  manv  volumes  would  not 
suffice  to  make  them  known ;  or  rather, 
these  collections  themselves,  with  alarm- 
ing bulk,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are 
nothing  but  an  evident  proof  of  these 
two  truths :  Ist,  that  there  have  been  aCt 


all  times  many  abuses  to  be  corrected, 
an  effect,  in  some  measure  necessary,  of 
the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human 
nature;  2dly,  that  at  all  periods  the 
Church  has  laboured  to  correct  these 
abuses,  so  that  it  may  be  affirmed  with- 
out hesitation,  that  you  cannot  point 
out  one  without  immediately  finding  a 
canonical  regulation  by  its  side  to  check 
or  punish  it.  These  observations  clearly 
show  that  Protestantism  was  not  caused 
by  abuses,  but  that  it  was  a  great  cala- 
mity, as  it  were,  rendered  unavoidable 
by  the  fickleness  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  condition  in  which  society  was 
placed.  In  the  same  sense  Jesus  Christ 
has  said,  that  it  was  nwessary  thai  there 
should  be  scandal;  not  that  any  one  in 
particular  is  forced  to  g^ve  it,  but  be- 
cause such  is  the  corruption  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  the  natural  course  of 
things  must  necessarily  bring  it. 

Note  6,  p.  18. 

This  concert  and  unity,  which  are 
found  in  Catholicity,  are  things  which 
ought  to  fill  every  sensible  man  with 
admiration  and  astonishment,  whatever 
his  religious  ideas  may  be.  If  we  do 
not  suppose  that  ihe  finger  of  Ood  is 
here,  how  can  we  explain  or  understand 
the  continuance  of  the  centre  of  unity 
in  the  see  of  Rome  ?  So  much  has  been 
said  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  that 
it  is  verv  difficult  to  add  any  thing  new ; 
but  perhaps  our  readers  will  not  be  dis> 
pleased  to  see  a  passage  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sides,  where  the  various  remarkable 
titles  given  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and 
to  his  see  by  the  Church  in  ancient  times, 
are  collected.  This  work  of  the  holy 
Bishop  is  worthy  of  being  introduced, 
not  only  because  it  interests  the  curio- 
sity, but  also  because  it  furnishes  mat- 
ter for  grave  reflection,  which  we  leave 
to  the  reader. 

TITLES  OF  THE  POPES. 

Most  Holy  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church- 
Council  of  Soissons,  of  300  Bishops. 

Most  Holy  and  Blessed  Patriarch— lUd., 
t.  vii.,  Council. 

Most  Blessed  Lord— St.  Augustine,  Ep.  95. 

Universal  Patriarch— St.  Leo,  P.,  Ep.  62. 

Chief  of  the  Church  in  the  World— Innoc  ad 
P.  P.  Concil.  Milevit. 

The  Bishop  elevated  to  the  Apostolic  emi- 
nence—St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  S,  12. 

Father  of  Fathers— Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Sess.  Ui. 

Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Bishops— Id.,  in  prsf. 

Sovereign  Priest— Council  of  Chalcedtm,  Sess. 
xvL 
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Prince  of  Priests-- Stephen,  tilshop  of  Car- 
thage. 
Prefect  of  the  House  of  God  and  Guardian  of 

the  Lord's  Vineyard— Council  of  Carthage, 

£p.  to  Damasus. 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  Confirmer  of  the  Faith 

of  Christians — St.  Jerome,  prsef.  in  Evang. 

ad  Damasum. 
High  Priest— Valentinian,  and  all  antiquity 

with  him. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff— Council  of  Chalcedon, 

in  Epist.  ad  Theodos.  imper. 
The  Prince  of  Bishops— Ibid. 
The  Heir  of  the  Apostles — St.  Bern.,  lib.  de 

Consid. 
Abraham  by  the  Patriarchate— St.  Ambrose, 

in  1  Tim.  ili. 
Melchisedech  by  ordination — Council  of  Chal- 

cedon,  £pi8t.  ad  Leonem. 
Moses  by  authority — St.  Bernard,  Epist.  190. 
EUimuel  by  jurisdiction — Id.  ib.,  et  in  lib.  de 

Consider. 
Peter  by  power — Ibid. 
Christ  by  unction — Ibid. 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Fold  of  Jesus  Christ— 

Id.  lib.  ii.  de  Consider. 
Key-Bearer  of  the  House  of  God — Id.  ibid. 

c.  viii. 
The  Shepherd  of  all  Shepherds^Ibid. 
The  Pontiff  called  to  the  plenitude  of  power 

—Ibid. 
St.  Peter  was  the  Mouth  of  Jesus  Christ — St. 

Chrysost.  Hom.  ii.,  in  Div.  Serm. 
The  Mouth  and  Head  of  the  Apostleship— 

Orig.,  Hom.  It.  in  Matth. 
The  Cathedra  and   Principal  Church — St. 

Cypr.,  Ep.  Iv.  ad  Cornel. 
The  Source  of  Sacerdotal  Unity — Id.,  Epist. 

iii.  2. 
The  Bond  of  Unity— Id.  ibid.  iv.  2. 
The  Church  where  resides  the  chief  power 

{poUnttor  principalitas) — Id.  ibid.  iii.  8. 
The  Cburch  the  Root  and  Mother  of  all  the 

others — St.  Anaclet.  Papa,  Epist.  ad  omnes 

Episc.  et  Fideles. 
The  See  on  which  our  Lord  has  built  the 

Universal  Church — St.  Damasus,  Epist. 

ad  Univ.  Episcop. 
The  Cardinal  Point  and  Head   of  all  the 

Churches — St.  Marcellinus,  R.  Epist.  ad 

Episc*  Antioch. 
The  Refuge  of  Bishops— Cone.  Alex.,  Epist. 

ad  Felic.  P. 
The  Supreme  Apostolic  See — St.  Athanasius. 
The  Presiding  Church — Emperor  Justin.,  in 

lib.  viii.,  Cod.  de  Sum.  Trinit. 
The  Supreme  See  which  cannot  be  judged  by 

any  other— St.  Leo,  in  Nat.  SS.  A  post. 
The  Church  set  over  and  preferred  to  all  the 

others— Victor  d*Utiq.,  in  lib.  de  Perfect. 
The  first  of  all  the  Sees — St.  Prosper,  in  lib. 

de  Ingrat. 
The  Apostolic  Fountain — St.  Ignatius,  Epist. 

ad  Rom.  in  Subscript. 
The  most  secure  Citadel  of  all  Catholic  Com- 
munion— Council  of  Rome  imder  St.  Gela* 
slus. 

Note  7,  p.  21. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  distinguished 
Protestants  have  felt  the  void  which  is 
found  in  all  sects  separated  from  the 


Catholic  Church.  I  am  about  to  give 
proofs  of  this  assertion,  which  perhaps 
some  persons  may  consider  hazardous. 
Luther,  writing  to  Zuinglius,  said,  *'  If 
the  world  lasts  for  a  long  time,  it  will 
be  again  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
different  interpretations  which  are  now 
given  to  the  Scriptures,  to  receive  the 
decrees  of  Councils,  and  talce  refuge  in 
them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  faith.  Si  diutius  steterit  mundus, 
iterum  erit  necessarium,  propter  dl- 
versas  Scripturse  interpretationes  qusB 
nunc  sunt,  ad  conservandam  fidei  unita- 
tem,  ut  conciliorum  decreta  recipiamus, 
atque  ad  ea  confugiamus." 

Melancthon,  deploring  the  fatal  re- 
suits  of  the  want  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, said,  **  There  will  result  from  it  a 
liberty  useless  to  the  world;'*  and  in 
another  place  he  utters  these  remark- 
able words :  "  There  are  required  in  the 
Church  inspectors,  to  maintain  order,  to 
observe  attentively  those  who  are  called 
to  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  to  watch 
over  the  doctrine  of  priests,  and  pro- 
nounce ecclesiastical  judgments ;  so  that 
if  bishops  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  create  them.  The  monarchy 
of  the  Pope  irouldbe  of  great  utility  to 
preserve  amona  ntch  various  nations 
un^ormiiy  of  doctrine.  ** 

Let  us  hear  Calvin :  "  God  has  placed 
the  seat  of  His  worship  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  has  placed  there  only  one 
Pontiff,  whom  all  may  regard,  the  better 
to  preserve  unity. — Cultus  sui  sedem  in 
medio  terrs  collocavit,  illi  unum  Antis- 
ticem  prtefecit,  quern  omnes  respicerent, 
quo  melius  in  unitate  continerentur." 
(Calvin*  Inst.  6,  §  11.) 

**  I  have  also,"  says  Beza,  "been  long 
and  greatly  tormented  by  the  same 
thoughts  which  you  describe  to  me.  I 
see  our  people  wander  at  the  mercer  of 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  after  having 
been  raised  up,  fall  sometimes  on  one 
side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  What 
they  think  of  religion  to-dav  you  may 
know ;  what  they  will  think  of  it  to- 
morrow you  cannot  affirm.  On  what 
point  of  religion  are  the  Churches  which 
have  declared  war  against  the  Pope 
agreed  f  Examine  all,, from  beginning 
to  the  end,  you  will  hardly  Jind  one  thing 
affirmed  by  the  one  which  the  other  does 
not  directly  cry  out  against  as  impiety. 
— Exercuerunt  me  diu  et  multum  ilUd 
ipse  quas  describis  cogitationes.  Video 
nostros  palantes  omni  doctrinaB  vento, 
et  in  altum  sublatos,  modo  ad  banc,  modo 
ad  illam  partem  deferri.    Horum,  quee 
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tit  bodie  de  religione  senteiidft  scire 
f ortuse  powis ;  ted  qu»  eras  de  oadem 
futum  rit  opiDiOy  neque  tu  ewrto  aftr- 
mare  queas.  In  quo  tandem  religionis 
oapite  oonffmant  inter  ae  EcolesicB,  quae 
Bomano  rontifici  beUam  ioduerunt? 
A  capite  ad  caloem  si  percurras  omnia, 
nihil  propemodum  reperias  ab  uno  affir- 
mari,  quod  alter  statun  non  impium  esse 
damitet."  (Th.  Beo.  JEjpiti.  ad  Andream 
DudiL) 

Grotius,  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Protestants*  also  felt  the  weakness  of 
the  foundation  on  wfaioh  the  separated 
sects  repose.  Many  people  have  beliered 
that  he  died  a  Catholic.  The  Protest- 
ants accused  him  of  hayihg  the  intention 
of  embracing  the  Boinan  faith ;  and  \he 
Catholics,  who  had  relations  with  him 
at  Paris,  thought  the  same  thing.  It  is 
said  that  the  celebrated  P.  Petau,  the 
friend  of  Grotius,  at  the  news  of  his 
death,  said  mass  for  him ;  an  anecdote 
the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  guarantee. 
It  is  certain  that  Grotius,  in  his  work 
entitled  D«  AniichrUto,  does  not  think, 
with  other  Protestants,  that  the  Pope  is 
Antichrist.  It  is  certain  that,  in  his 
work  entitled  Voium  pro  Pa€e  Sccletug, 
he  says,  without  drcumlocution,  '*  that 
without  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  it 
is  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  ;*' 
and  he  alleges  tne  example  of  tne  Pro- 
testants :  ''as  it  happens,"  says  he, 
**  among  the  Protestants."  It  is  certain 
that,  in  his  posthumous  work,  Riv^ani 
Apologetiei  DiscusHoy  he  openly  lays 
down  the  fundamental  principle  of  Ca- 
tholicism, namely,  that  **  the  dogmas  of 
faith  should  be  aecided  by  tradition  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  not  by 
the  holy  Scriptures  only." 

The  conversion  of  the  celebrated  Pro- 
testant Papin,  which  made  so  much 
noise,  is  another  proof  of  what  we  are 
endeavouring  to  show.  Papin  reflected 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  on  the  contradiction 
which  exists  between  this  principle  and 
the  intolerance  of  Protestants,  who, 
relying  only  on  private  judgment,  yet 
have  recourse  to  authority  for  self- 
preservation.  He  reasoned  as  follows : 
"  If  the  principle  of  authority,  which 
they  attempt  to  adopt,  is  innocent  and 
legitimate,  it  condemns  their  origin, 
wherein  they  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
if  the  principle  of  private  judgment, 
which  they  embraced  in  the  beginning, 
was  right*  and  just,  this  is  enough  to 
coudenan  the  principle  of  authority  in- 


vented by  them  fbr  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing its  excesses ;  for  this  principle  opens 
and  smooths  the  wav  to  the  greatest 
disorders  of  impiety." 

Puffendorf^  who  will  certainly  net 
be  accused  of  coldness  when  attacking 
Catholicism,  could  not  help  paying  his 
tribute  also  to  the  truth,  when,  u|  a  con- 
fession for  which  all  Catholics  ought  to 
thank  him,  he  says,  "  The  suppression 
of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  has  sowed 
endless  germs  of  discord  in  the  world : 
as  there  is  no  longer  any  sovereign  au- 
thority to  terminate  the  disputes  which 
arise  on  all  sides,  we  have  seen  the 
Protestants  split  among  tbenaselves, 
and  tear  their  bowels  with  their  own 
hands."  (Puffendorf,  cir  JfonorcA.  PoHt 
Roman.^ 

Leibnitz,  that  great  man,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Fontenelle, 
advanced  all  sciences,  also  acknowledged 
the  weakness  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
organising  power  which  belongs  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  know  that,  far 
from  participating  the  anger  of  Protest- 
ants against  the  Pope,  he  regarded  the 
religious  supremacy  of  Borne  with  the 
most  lively  sympathy.  He  openly  avows 
the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  over  the 
Protestant  missions ;  the  religious  com- 
munities themselves,  the  objects  of  so 
much  aversion  to  so  many  people,  were 
to  him  highly  respectable.  These  an- 
ticipations with  respect  to  the  religions 
ideas  of  this  great  man  have  been  more 
and  more  confirmed  by  one  of  bis  pos- 
thumous works,  published  for  the  first 
time  at  Paris  in  1819.  The  HxponHtm 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Leibnitz  on  ReOgion, 
jhllowed  by  Thought*  extracted  Jrom 
the  Writings  of  the  tame  Author,  by  M. 
Umery,  formerly  General  Superior  of 
St.  Sulpice,  contains  the  posthumous 
work  of  Leibnitz,  whereof  the  title,  in 
the  original  manuscript,  is.  Theological 
System,  The  commencement  of  this 
work,  remarkable  for  its  berionsness 
and  simplicity,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  great  soul  of  this  distinguished 
thinker.  It  is  this :  "  After  having 
long  and  profoundly  studied  religious 
controversies,  after  having  implored  the 
Divine  assistance,  and  laid  aside,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  man,  all  spirit  of 
party,  I  have  considered  myself  as  a 
neophyte  come  from  the  new  world, 
and  one  who  had  not  yet  embraced  an 
opinion ;  behold,  therefore,  the  condu- 
sions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  what 
appeared  to  me,  out  of  all  that  I  have 
examined^  worthy  to  be  received  by  ail 
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imprtJu^Bced  nMn^M  wbtt  k  moit  oon- 
formable  to  the  holj  ScriDtaves  mnd 
respeetable  uitiqiiitT ;  1  will  eren  boj, 
to  light  reuon  ana  the  most  eertaiA 
lufltoriciil  faot&" 

Loibnits  afterwards  layt  dowR  the 
dxistence  of  God,  the  Inoarnatkm,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  other  dogmas  of  Chria- 
tianity  ;  he  adopts  with  candour^  and 
defends  with  much  leaminff,  the  doc<- 
trine  of  the  GathoUc  Church  on  tradi- 
tion, the  saeramenta»  the  sacrifioe  of 
the  llassy  the  respect  paid  to  relics  and 
holy  images,  the  CJhurch  hierarchy,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  He  adds, 
''  In  all  cases  which  do  not  admit  the 
delay  of  the  conrocatioB  of  a  general 
Council,  or  wMdh  do  not  desenre  to  be 
considered  therein,  it  must  be  aiknitted 
that  the  first  of  the  Bishops,  or  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  has  the  same  power 
as  the  w1i<^  Church." 

NoTB  8,  p.  25. 

Some  persons  may  suppose  that  what 
we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  empti- 
neas  of  human  knowledge  and  the  wealc- 
ness  of  our  intellect,  has  been  said  only 
for  the  piupose  of  makinfl^the  necessity 
of  a  rule  in  matters  of  uitb  more  sen-- 
sibly  felt.    It  is  not  so.    It  would  be 
easy^for  me  to  insert  here  a  long  list  of 
texts,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  who  have  insisted  upon  this 
▼ery  point.    I  will  only  quote  here  an 
excellent  passage  f^om  an  illustrious 
Spaniard,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the    sixteenth   century,    Louis  Vives. 
**  Jam  men*  ipsa^  suprema  ammi  et 
eelsunma  part,  videbit  quaniopere  H^ 
turn  natwra  nta  tarda  ae  prcepedUa, 
turn  ienebris  peccati  e€Bca,  et  a  doe- 
trina,  tuu,  acsolertia  imperUa  et  rudi», 
ut  ne  ea  quidem  quw  videt,  mugque  ma- 
nibut   corUrectat,  cvjusmoai   nnt,  aut 
quid  fiant  assequatur,  nedum  ut  w»  ab- 
dito  ilia  naJtarm  arcana  posHt  pene- 
trare;  tapienterque  ah  Ariaioiete  ilia 
est  potita  sententia  :    Mentem  nottram 
ad  manifesiitnma   naturee-  non  aliter 
habere  $e,  quam  noctwB  oeulum  ad  lu- 
men tolit.    £a  omnia,  quae  universum 
liominum  genus  noyit,  quota  sunt  pars 
eorum  quae  ignoramus  ?    Nee  solum  id 
in  universitate  artium  est  verum,  sed  in 
singulis  earum,  in  quarum  nulla  tantum 
est  humanum  ingenium  progressum,  ut 
ad  medium  pervenerit,  etiam  in  infimis 
illis  ac  vilissimis;  ut  nihil  existimetur 
▼erius  esse  dictum  ab  Academicis  quam 
Scire  nihil"    (Ludovic.  Vives,  de  Con- 


eordia  et  Dieeordia,  lib.  ir.  e.  iii.)  So 
thought  this  great  man,  who>  to  vast 
erudition  in  sacred  and  profane  things, 
added  profound  meditation  on  the  hu- 
raaa  intellect  itself ;  this  man,  who  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  sciences  with 
an  obserrant  eye,  and  undertook  to  re» 

fenerate  them,  as  his  writings  prore. 
regret  that  I  cannot  copy  his  words 
at  length,  as  well  those  in  the  passaf^e 
which  I  have  just  cited,  as  those  of  his 
immortal  woiic  oor  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline oi  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  on 
the  manner  of  teaching  them.  If  any 
one  shall  complain  that  I  ha?e  told  some 
truths  as  to  tne  weakness  of  our  minds, 
and  fear  lest  this  should  impede  the 
progress  of  knowledge  by  checking  its 
flights,  I  will  remind  him.  that  the  best 
way  of  promoting  the  progress  of  our 
minds  is,,  to  give  them,  a  Iraowledge  of 
themselves.  On  this  point,  the  pro- 
found sentence  of  Seneca  may  be  quoted : 
"  I  know  that  many  persons  would  haiw 
attained  to  wisdom«  if  they  had  not  pre- 
sumed that  they  already  possessed  it. 
Puto  multos  ad  sapientiam  potuisse 
perrenire,  nisi  seJAm>  crederent  perve* 


nisse. 


Note  9i  p.  29.. 


Dense  oloods  surround  the  intellect 
as  soon>  as  it  approaches  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciences.    I  have  eaid  that 
even  themathematics,  whereof  the  clear- 
nesa  and  certainty  have  become  prover- 
bial, are  not  exempted  from  this  univer- 
sal role.    The  inhnitesimal  calculation, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
may  be  said  to  play  the  leading  part, 
nevertheless  depends  on  a  few  ideas 
which,  up  to  this  time,  have  not  been 
well  explained  by  any  one — ^ideas  with 
respect  to  limits^    It  is  not  that  I  wish 
to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  eertainty  of 
this  calculation;  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  that,  if  it  were  attempted  to  exa- 
mine the  ideas  which  are  as  it  were  the 
elements  of  it  before  the  tribanat  of  me- 
taphysical philosophy,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  shades  would  be  cast 
upon  their  certainty.     Without  going 
further  than  the  elementary  part  of 
science,  we  might  discover  some  points 
which  would  not  bear  a  continued  me- 
taphysical and  ideological  analysis  with- 
out injury  :  a  thing  which  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  prove  by  example,  if  the 
nature  of  this  work  allowed  it.     We 
may  recommend  to  the  reader  on  this 
subject,  the  valuable  letter  addressed 
by  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Eximeno,  a  dis- 
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tinguished  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician, to  his  friend,  Juan  Andres ;  he 
will  there  find  some  appropriate  obser- 
rations  made  bj  a  man  who  certainly 
will  not  be  rejected  on  the  fi^round  of 
incompetency.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  is 
called  Epistola  ad  clarisnmum  virum 
Joatmem  Andr/isium, 

As  to  the  other  sciences,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much  to  prove  that 
their  first  principles  are  surrounded 
with  darkness ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  brilliant  reyeries  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  have  had  no  other  source 
than  this  very  obscurity.  Led  away 
by  the  feeling  of  their  own  strength, 
these  men  pursued  truth  even  to  the 
aby«s;  there,  to  use  the  expression  of 
an  illustrious  contemporary  poet,  the 
torch  wot  extmguithea  in  their  hands  s 
lost  in  an  obscure  labyrinth,  they  were 
then  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their 
fancies  and  inspirations;  it  was  thus 
that  reality  gave  place  to  the  beautiful 
•dreams  of  their  genius. 

Note  10,  p.  30. 

Nothing  is  better  for  understanding 
and  explaining  the  innate  weakness  of 
the  human  mind,  than  to  survey  the 
history  of  -heresies ;  a  liistory  which 
we  owe  to  the  Church,  to  the  extreme 
care  which  she  has  taken  to  define  and 
classify  errors.  From  Simon  Magus, 
who  called  himself  the  legislator  of  the 
Jews,  the  renovator  of  the  world,  and 
the  paraclete,  while  paying  a  worship 
.  of  latria  to  his  mistress  Helena,  under 
the  name  of  Minerva,  down  to  Her- 
mann, preaching  the  massacre  of  all 
the  priests  and  all  the  magistrates  of 
the  world,  and  affirming  that  he  was 
the  real  son  of  God.;  a  vast  picture, 
very  unpleasant  to  behold,  I  acknow- 
ledge, if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
extravagances  with  which  it  abounds, 
presents  itself  to  the  observer,  and  sug- 
gests to  him  very  grave  and  profound 
•  reflections  on  the  real  character  of  the 
human  mind ;  there  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  Catholicity,  in  attempting, 
in  certain  cases,  to  subject  this  incon- 
stant spirit  to  rule. 

Note  11,  p.  82. 

If  any  persons  find  difficulty  in  per- 
suading themselves  that  illusions  and 
fanaticism  are,  as  it  were,  in  their  pro- 
per element  among  the  Protestants,  be- 
nold  the  irresistible  testimony  of  facts 
in  aid  of  our  assertion.  This  snbject 
would  furnish  large  volumes;  but  I 


must  be  content  with  a  rapid  glance. 
I  begin  with  Luther.  Is  it  possible  to 
carry  raving  further  than  to  pretend 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  devil,  to 
boast  of  it,  and  to  found  new  doctrines 
on  so  powerful  an  authority  ?  Yet  this 
was  the  raving  of  Luther  himself,  the 
founder  of  Protestantism,  who  has  left 
us  in  his  works  the  evidence  of  his  in- 
terview with  Satan.  Whether  the  ap- 
parition was  real,  or  produced  by  the 
dreams  of  a  night  agitated  by  fever,  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  fanaticism  further 
than  to  boast  of  having  had  such  a  mas- 
ter. Luther  teUs  us  himself  that  he  had 
many  colloquies  with  the  devil;  but 
what  is  above  all  worthy  of  attention 
is,  the  vision  in  which,  as  he  relates  in 
the  most  serious  manner,  Satan,  by  his 
arguments,  compelled  him  to  proscribe 
private  masses.  He  g^ves  us  a  lively 
description  of  this  adventure.  He  wakes 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  Satan  ap- 
pears to  him.  Luther  is  seized  with 
norror;  he  sweats,  he  trembles;  his 
heart  beats  in  a  fearful  manner.  Ne- 
vertheless the  discussion  begins,  and 
the  devil,  like  a  good  disputant,  presses 
him  so  hard  with  his  arguments,  that 
he  leaves  him  without  reply.  Luther 
is  conquered ;  which  ought  not  to  as- 
tonish us,  since  he  tells  us  that  the  logic 
of  the  devil  was  accompanied  by  a  voice 
so  alarming,  that  the  blood  frose  in  his 
veins.  ''  I  then  understood,"  says  this 
wretched  being,  ''how  it  often  happens 
that  people  die  ait  the  break  of  day  ;  it 
is  because  the  devil  is  able  to  kUl  or 
suffocate  men;  and  without  going  so 
far  as  that,  when  he  disputes  with  them, 
he  places  them  in  such  embarrassment, 
that  he  can  thus  occasion  their  death. 
I  have  often  experienced  this  myself.'* 
This  passage  is  certainly  curious. 

The  phantom  wfaicn  appeared  to 
Zuinglius,  the  founder  of  Protestantism 
in  Switzerland,  affords  us  another  ex- 
ample of  extravagance  no  less  absurd. 
This  heresiareh  wished  to  deny  the  real 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist ;  he  pretended  that  what  exists 
under  the  consecrated  species  is  only 
a  sign.  As  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
text,  which  clearly  expresses  the  con- 
trary, embarrassed  him,  behold,  sud- 
denly, at  the  moment  when  he  imagined 
that  he  was  disputing  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  town,  a  white  or  black 
phantom,  so  he  tells  us  himself,  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  showed  him  a  means. 
This  pleasant  anecdote  we  have  from 
Zuinglius  himself. 


notes; 
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'  "Who  does  not  regret  to  see  such  a 
man  as  Melancthon  also  given  up  to  the 
prejudices  and  manias  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous superstition,  stupidly  credulous 
with  respect  to  dreams,  extraordinary 
phenomena,  and  astrological  prognos- 
tics ?  Read  his  letters,  which  are  filled 
with  such  wretched  things.  At  the 
time  when  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was 
held,  Melancthon  regarded  as  favour- 
able presages  for  the  new  gospel  an 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  the  birth  of  a 
monstrous  mule  vrith  a  crane's  foot  at 
Rome,  and  that  of  a  calf  with  two  heads 
in  the  territory  of  Augsburg, — events 
which  to  him  were  the  undoubted,  an- 
nouncements of  a  change  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  particularly  of  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  Rome  by  the  power  of 
schism.  He  himself  makes  the  horo- 
scope of  his  daughter,  and  he  trembles 
for  her  because  Mars  presents  an  alarm- 
ing aspect ;  he  is  not  the  less  alarmed 
at  the  tail  of  a  comet  appearing  within 
the  limits  of  the  north.  The  astrologers 
had  predicted  that  in  autumn  the  stars 
would  be  more  favourable  to  ecclesias- 
tical disputes;  this  prognostic  sufficed 
to  console  him  for  the  slowness  of  the 
conferences  of  Augsburg  on  the  subject 
of  religion :  we  see,  moreover,  that  his 
friends — that  is,  the  leaders  of  the  party 
— allowed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the 
same  powerful  reasons.  As  if  he  had 
not  troubles  enough,  it  is  predicted  that 
Melancthon  will  be  shipwrecked  in  the 
Baltic  ;  he  avoids  sailing  on  those  fatal 
waters.  Certain  Franciscans  had  pro- 
phesied that  the  power  of  the  Pope  was 
about  to  decline,  and  then  to  fall  for 
ever;  as  also  that,  in  the  year  1600, 
the  Turks  were  to  become  masters  of 
Italy  and  Germany ;  Melancthon  boasts 
of  having  the  original  prophecy  in  his 
possession ;  moreover,  the  earthquakes 
which  occur  confirm  him  in  his  belief. 

The  human  mind  had  but  just  set  it- 
self up  as  the  only  judge  of  faith,  when 
the  atrocities  of  the  most  furious  fana- 
ticbm  already  inundated  Germany  with 
blood.  Mathias  Harlem,  the  Anabap- 
tist, at  the  head  of  a  ferocious  troop, 
orders  the  churches  to  be  sacked,  the 
sacred  ornaments  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 
and  all  books,  except  the  Bible,  to  be 
burnt,  as  impious  or  useless*  Esta- 
blished at  Munster,  which  he  calls 
Mount  Sion,  he  causes  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones  possessed  by 
the  inhabitants  to  be  brought  to  him ; 
and  places  them  in  a  common  treasury, 
and  names  deacons  to  distribute  them. 


All  his  disciples  are  compelled  to  eat  in 
common,  to  live  in  perfect  equality,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  war  which  they  would 
have  to  undertake,  quitting  Mount  Sion, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  subject  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  his  power.  He  at 
length  dies  in  a  rash  attempt,  wherein, 
like  another  Gideon,  he  undertook  no- 
thing less  than  to  exterminate  the  army 
of  the  impious  with  a  handful  of  men. 
Mathias  immediately  found  an  heir  to 
his  fanaticism  in  Becold,  perhaps  better 
known  by  the  name  of  John  of  Ley  den. 
This  fanatic,  a  tailor  by  trade,  ran  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Munster,  crying 
out,  **  Behold,  the  hing  of  Sion  comes. 
He  returned  to  his  house,  shut  himself 
up  there  for  three  days;  and  when  the 
people  came  to  inquire  for  him,  he  pre- 
tended that  he  could  not  speak;  like 
another  Zachary,  he  made  signs  that 
he  wanted  writing  materials,  and  wrote 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  God,- 
that  the  people  should  be  governed  by 
judges,  in  imitation  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. He  named  twelve  judges,  choosing 
the  men  who  were  the  most  attached 
to  himself;  and  until  the  authority  of 
the  new  magistrates  had  been  acknow- 
ledged, he  took  the  precaution  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  seen  by  any  body. 
Already  was  the  authority  of  the  new 
prophet  secured  in  a  certain  manner; 
but  not  content  with  the  real  com- 
mand, he  desired  to  surround  himself 
with  pomp  and  majesty :  he  proposed 
nothing  less  than  to  have  himself  pro- 
daimed  king.  Now  the  blindness  of 
the  sectarian  fanatics  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  complete 
his  mad  enterprise :  it  was  enough  for 
him  to  play  off  a  gross  farce.  A  gold- 
smith who  had  an  understanding  with 
the  aspirant  to  royalty,  and  was  also 
initiated  in  the  art  of  prophecy,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  judges  of  Is- 
rael, and  spoke  to  them  thus ;  **  Behold, 
this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  God,  the 
Eternal :  as  in  other  times  1  established 
Saul  over  Israel,  and  after  him  David, 
who  was  only  a  simple  shepherd,  so 
I  now  establish  my  prophet  Becold 
king  of  Sion."  The  judges' would  not 
resolve  on  abdicAtion ;  but  Becold  as- 
sured them  that  he  also  had  had  the 
same  vision,  that  he  had  concealed  it 
from  humility,  but  that  God  having 
spoken^  by  another  prophet,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  resign  himself  to 
mount  the  throne,  and  accomplish  the 
orders  of  the  Most  High,  The  judges 
persisted  in  wishing  to  call  the  people 
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tcfi^her;  they  aisembled  in  tba  mar- 
ket-place; there  a  pmplui,  on  the 
port  of  Grod,  presented  to  Becold  a 
drawn  sword,  as  a  sign  of  the  powtr 
ofjiulice^  vshieh  wmi  eon/erred  on  Jb'm 
over  all  the  earth,  to  eartatd  to  the  four 

guartert  of  the  world  the  empire  ofSion  ; 
e  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  most 
noisy  Joy,  and  solemnly  erowned  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1584.  As  he  had  espoused 
the  wife  of  his  predecessor,  he  raised 
her  to  the  royal  dignity ;  but  while  re> 
serving  to  her  the  exdast^e  privilege 
of  being  qneen,  he  continaed  to  have 
seventeen  wives,  in  conformity  with  the 
holy  liberty  which  he  had  proclaimed 
in  this  matter.  The  orgies,  assassina- 
tions, atrocities,  and  ravings  of  all  kinds 
which  followed  cannot  be  related;  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  sixteen  months 
of  the  reign  of  this  madman  were  only 
a  series  of  crimes.  The  Catholics  cried 
out  against  such  horrible  excesses.  The 
Protestants  cried  out  also ;  but  who  was 
to  blame  ?  Was  it  not  they,  who,  after 
having  proclaimed  resistance  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  had  thrown  the 
Bible  inte  the  nudst  of  these  wretched 
men,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  being 
iiurned  by  the  ravings  of  individual  in- 
tiu^retation,  and  of  precipitating  them 
i^o  projects  as  criminal  as  they  were 
senseless^  The  Anabaptists  were  well 
aware  of  this:  and  they  were  exceed- 
ingly  indignant  with  Luther,  who  con- 
demned them  in  his  writings ;  and  m- 
deed,  what  right  had  he,  who  bad  esta- 
blislMd  the  principle,  to  desire  to  check 
ite  oonsequences  f  If  Luther  found  in 
the  Bible  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist, 
if  he  arrogated  to  himself,  of  his  own 
authority,  the  mission  of  destroying  the 
reign  of  the  Pope,  by  exhorting  all  the 
world  to  conspire  sgainst  him,  why 
could  not  the  Anabaptists  say  in  their 
turn,  that  they  had  intercourse  with 
God,  and  had  received  the  order  to  ex- 
terminate  all  the  wicked,  and  to  etta- 
blith  a  neuD  hingdom,  in  which  were  to 
he  teen  only  wise,  pious,  and  innocent 
men,  having  become  the  natters  of  all 
things, 

Hermann  preaching  the  massacre  of 
all  the  priests  and  aU  the  magistrates 
of  the  world ;  David  George  proclaim- 
ing that  his  doctrine  alone  was  perfect, 
aiul  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Tetta- 
mentt  wat  imperfect,  and  thai  he  was 
the  true  son  of  God;  Nicolas  rejecting 
faith  and  worship  as  useless,  treading 
under  foot  the  fundamental  precis 
of  morality,  and  teaching  tiud  it  was 


goedio  cmttimie  in  sin,  Utat  grace migM 
abound;  Hacket  pretending  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Messiah  had  desoeaded 
upon  him,  and  sending  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples to  cry  eat  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, "  Behold  Christ  coming  here  with 
a  vate  in  hit  hand  /"  Hacket  himself 
crying  out,  at  the  sight  of  the  gibbet, 
and  in  the  agony  of  punishment,  ''Je- 
hovah I  Jehovah  I  do  you  not  see  that 
the  heavens  open,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
comes  to  deliver  me  ?"  are  not  all  these 
deplorable  spectacles,  and  a  hundred 
others  that  I  might  mention,  proofs 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  Protestant 
system  nourishes  and  inflames  a  fear- 
ful fanaticism  ?  Yenner,  Fox,  William 
Simpson,  J.  Naylor,  Count  Tinsendorf, 
Wesley,  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  other 
similar  names,  are  sufficient  to  remind 
us  of  an  assemblage  of  sects  so  extra- 
vagant, and  a  series  of  criaoes  such  as 
would  fill  volumes,  which  would  afford 
us  the  most  ridicnloas  and  the  most 
ocBotts  pictures,  the  greatest  miseries 
and  the  most  deplorable  errors  of  the 
liuman  raiad.  I  have  not  invented  or 
exaggerated.  Open  history,  consult 
authors — I  do  not  mean  Catholics,  but 
Protestants,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
— and  you  will  every  where  find  a  mul- 
titude of  witnesses  who  depose  to  the 
truth  of  these  facts;  notorious  facts, 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Ught  of 
day,  in  great  capitals,  and  in  times  bor- 
dering on  our  own;  and  let  it  not  be 
suppled  that  this  abundant  source  of 
illusion  and  ftmaticism  has  be«i  ex- 
hausted in  the  course  images;  it  does 
not  seem  that  it  is  yet  near  being  dried 
up,  and  Europe  appears  condemned  to 
hear  tiie  recital  of  visions,  such  as  those 
of  Baron  Swedenborg  in  the  inn  in 
London;  and  we  shall  still  see  fMSS* 
ports  for  heaven  with  three  seals  given 
out,  like  those  of  Johanna  Southcote. 

Note  12,  p.  36. 

Nothing  is  more  palpable  than  the 
difference  which  exists  on  this  point  be* 
tween  the  Protestants  and  the  Catho- 
lics. On  both  sides  there  are  persons 
who  oonsider  themielves  to  be  favoured 
with  heavenly  visions;  but  these  virions 
render  the  Protestants  proudp  turbu- 
lent, and  raving  mad,  while  in  the  Ct^ 
tholics  they  increase  the  spirit  of  hami« 
Ixty,  peace,  and  love.  Even  in  that  very 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  fanar 
ticism  of  the  Protestants  agitated  and 
stained  Europe  with  blood,  there  lived 
ia  Spain  a  woman  who,in  the  jndgment 
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of  luikMlieTera  and  Proidstanto^  is  cer* 
tainly  one  of  those  who  hare  been  the 
moat  de^ly  infected  with  illusion  and 
fanaticism ;  bat  has  the  supposed  fana- 
ticism of  this  woman  ever  caused  the 
roilliiur  of  a  drop  of  blood,  or  the  shed- 
cBng  of  a  tear  ?    Were  her  yisions,  like 
those  of  the  Protestants,  orders  from 
heaTen  for  the  extermination  of  men  ? 
After  the  desolate  and  horrible  picture 
which  I  have  given  in  the  preceding 
note,  perhi^s  the  reader  will  be  glad 
to  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  a  spectacle 
as  peaceful  as  it  is  beautiful.  .  it  is  St. 
Theresa  writing  her  own  life  out  of 
pore  obedience,  and  relating  to  us  her 
rinons  with  angelic  candour  and  inef- 
fable sweetness.    *'  The  Lord  (she  says) 
"willed  that  I  should  once  have  this 
Tision :   I  saw  near  to  me,  on  the  left 
hand,  an  angel  in  a  corporeal  form; 
this  is  what  I  do  not  usually  see,  ex- 
cept by  a  prodigy :   although  angels 
often  present  themseWes  to  me  with- 
out my  seeing  them,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  vision.    In  this  the  Lord 
willed  that  I  should  see  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  he  was  not  tall,  but 
small,  and  very  beautiful,  his  face  all  in 
a  flame ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
angels  very  high  in  the  hierarchy,  who 
apparently  are  all  on  fire.     Without 
donbt,  he  was  one  of  those  who  are 
called  seraphims.    These  angels  do  not 
tell  me  their  names ;  but  1  clearly  see  that 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  among  the 
angels,  between  some  and  others,  that 
I  <K>  not  know  how  to  express  it.    I  saw 
in  his  hands  a  long  dart  of  gold,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  nave  some  fire  at  the 
end  of  the  point.    It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  angel  buried  this  dart  from  time  to 
time  in  my  heart,  and  made  it  penetrate 
to  my  bowels ;  and  that  when  withdraw- 
ing it,  he  carried  them  away,  leaving  me 
alfinflamed  with  a  great  love  of  God." 
(Vie  de  St  TMrlit,  c.  xxix.  no.  11.) 
Another  example:  ''At  t)iis  moment  I 
see  on  my  head  a  dove  very  different 
from  those  of  earth ;  for  this  one  had 
no  feathers,  but  wings  as  it  were  of  the 
shell  of  mother-of-pearl,  which  shone 
brightly.     It  was  larger  than  a  dove ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  i  heard  the  noise 
of  its  wings.  It  moved  them  almost  for 
the  time  of  an  Ave  Maria.    The  soul 
was  already  in  such  a  condition  that, 
herself  swooning  away,  she  also  lost 
sight  of  this  divine  dove.     The  mind 
gprew  tranquil  with  the  presence   of 
such  a  guest,  altbouffh  it  seemed  to  me 
that  so  wonderful  a  fieiToar  ought  to  fill 


it  with  perturbation  and  alarm ;  but  as 
the  soul  began  to  ei\joy  it,  fear  depart- 
ed, repose  came  with  enjoyment,  and 
the  mind  remained  in  ecstasy."  (Ft«, 
0.  xxviii.  no.  7.)  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  thin^  more  beautiful,  ex- 
pressed in  more  hvely  colours,  and  with 
a  more  amiable  simplicity.  It  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  copy  here  two  other 
passages  of  a  different  kind,  which,  while 
they  enforce  what  we  wish  to  show,  may 
contribute  to  awaken  the  taste  of  our 
nation  for  a  certun  dass  of  Spanish 
writers,  who  are  every  day  falling  into 
oblivion  with  us,  while  foreigners  seek 
for  them  with  eagerness,  and  pubKsh 
handsome  editions  of  them.  ''I  was 
once  at  office  with  all  the  rest ;  nfy  soul 
was  suddenly  fixed  in  attention,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely  as  a  clear 
mirror  without  reverse  or  side,  neither 
high  nor  low,  but  shining  every  where. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  Christ  our  Saviour 
presented  himself  to  me,  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  see  Him.  He  appeared  to  me 
to  be  at  once  in  all  parts  of  my  soul.  I 
saw  Him  as  in  a  clear  mirror ;  and  this 
mirror  also  (1  cannot  say  how)  was  en- 
tirely imprinted  on  our  Lord  Himself, 
by  a  communication  which  I  cannot  de- 
scribe— a  communication  full  of  love. 
I  know  that  this  vision  has  been  of 

freat  advantage  to  nie  every  time  that 
recollect  it,  principally  when  I  have 
just  received  communion.  I  was  given 
to  understand,  that  when  a  soul  is  in 
tf  state  of  mortal  sin,  this  mirror  is 
covered  with  great  darkness,  and  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  so  that  our  Lord  can- 
not appear  to  be  seen  therein,  although 
He  is  always  present  as  giving  being ; 
as  to  heretics,  it  is  as  if  the  mirror  were 
broken,  which  is  much  worse  than  if  it 
were  obscured.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  seeing  this  and  telling  it ; 
it  is  difficult  to  make  such  a  thing  un- 
derstood. I  repeat,  that  this  has  oeen 
very  profitable  to  me,  and  also  very  af- 
flicting, on  account  of  the  view  of  the 
various  offences  by  which  I  have  ob- 
scured my  soul,  and  have  been  deprived 
of  seeing  my  Lord."  ( Vte,  c.  xL  no.  4.) 

In  another  place  she  explains  a  man- 
ner of  seeing  things  in  Goid ;  she  repre* 
sents  the  idea  by  an  image  so  briUiant 
and  sublime,  that  we  appear  to  be  read- 
ing Malebranche,  when  developing  his 
famous  system. 

''  We  say  that  the  Divinity  is  like  a 
bright  diamond,  infinitely  larger  than 
the  world ;  or  rather  like  a  mirror,  as  I 
have  said  of  the  soul  in  another  yision ; 
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except  that  here  it  is  in  a  manner  so 
sublime,  that  I  know  not  how  to  exalt 
it  sufficiently.  All  that  we  do  is  seen 
in  this  diamond,  which  contains  all  in 
itself;  for  there  is  nothing^  which  is  not 
comprised  in  so  great  a  magnitude.  It 
was  alarming  to  me  to  see  in  so  short  a 
time  so  many  things  assembled  in  this 
bright  diamond ;  and  I  am  profoundly 
afflicted  every  time  that  I  think  that 
things  so  shocking  as  my  sins  appeared 
to  me  in  this  most  pure  brightness." 
( Vie,  c.  xl.  no.  7.) 

Let  us  now  suppose,  with  the  Pro- 
testants, that  all  these  visions  were  only 
pure  illusions :  at  least  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  pervert  ideas,  corrupt  mo- 
rals, or  disturb  public  order ;  and  assu- 
redly, had  tbev  served  only  to  inspire 
these  beautiful  pages,  we  should  not 
know  how  to  regret  the  illusion.  This 
is  a  confirmation  of  what  1  have  said  of 
the  salutary  effects  which  the  Catholic 
principle  produces  in  souls,  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  being  blinded  by  pride, 
or  throwing  themselves  into  dangerous 
courses.  This  principle  confines  them 
to  a  sphere  where  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  injure  any  one ;  but  it  does  not 
deprive  them  of  any  of  their  force  or 
energy  to  do  good,  supposing  that  the 
inspiration  is  real.  Although  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  me  to  cite  a  thousand 
examples,  I  was  compelled,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  to  confine  myself  to  one,  when 
selecting  St.  Theresa  as  one  of  those  who 
are  the  most  distinguished  in  this  re- 
spect, and  because  she  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  great  aberrations  of  Pro- 
testantism. In  fine,as  she  wasa  daughter 
of  Spain,  1  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
calling her  to  the  memories  of  Spaniards, 
who  begin  too  much  to  forget  her. 

NoTB  13,  p.  40. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion have  left  suspicions  that  they  taught 
with  insincerity,  that  they  did  not  them- 
selves believe  what  they  preached,  and 
that  they  had  no  other  object  than  to 
deceive  their  proselytes.  As  I  am  un- 
willing to  have  it  imputed  to  me  that  I 
have  made  this  accusation  rashly,  I  will 
adduce  some  proofs  in  support  of  my 
assertion.  Let  us  hear  Luther  himself. 
*'  Often,"  he  says,  «  do  I  think  within 
myself  that  I  am  almost  ignorant  where 
I  am,  and  whether  I  teach  the  truth  or 
not  (Sffipe  sic  mecum  cogito,  propemo- 
dum  nescio,  quo  loco  sim,  et  utrum  veri- 
tatem  doceam,  necne).'*  (Luther,  Col. 
I§leb,  de  Chriito,)    And  it  is  the  same 


man  who  said :  ''  It  is  certain  that  t 
have  received  my  dogmas  from  heaven. 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  judge  of  my  doc- 
trine, neither  you  nor  even  the  angeto 
of  heaven  (Certum  est  dogmata  mea  ha- 
bere me  de  eoelo.  Non  sinam  vel  tob 
vel  ipsos  angelos  de  coelo  de  mea  doc- 
trina  judicare)."  (Luther,  contra  Reg. 
Ang,)  John  Matthei,  the  author  of  many 
writings  on  the  life  of  Luther,  and  who 
is  not  scanty  in  eulogies  on  the  bere- 
siarch,  has  preserved  for  us  a  very  cu- 
rious anecdote  touching  the  convictions 
of  Luther.  It  is  this :  "  A  preacher 
called  John  Musa  related  to  me  that  he 
one  day  complained  to  Luther  that  he 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  believe 
what  he  taught  to  others :  '  Blessed  be 
God  (said  Luther)  that  the  same  thing 
happens  to  others  as  to  myself:  I  believwl 
till  now  that  that  was  a  thing  which 
happened  only  to  me.* "  (Johann.  Mat- 
thesius,  cone,  12.) 

The  doctrines  of  incredulity  were  not 
long  delayed ;  but  would  it  be  believed 
that  they  are  found  expressed  in  various 
parts  of  Luther's  own  works?  **  It  is 
likely,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  dead, 
"  that,  excepting  a  few,  they  all  sleep 
deprived  of  feeling."  **  1  think  that  the 
dead  are  buried  in  so  ineffable  and  won- 
derful a  sleep,  that  they  feel  or  see  less 
than  those  who  sleep  an  ordinary  sleep." 
'*  The  souls  of  the  dead  enter  neither  into 
purgatory  nor  into  hell."  **  The  bu- 
nuui  soul  sleeps ;  all  its  senses  buried." 
"  There  is  no  suffering  in  the  iU>ode 
of  the  dead."  (*'  Verisimile  est,  excep- 
tis  pauds,  omnes  dormire  insensibiles." 
"  Ego  puto  mortuos  sic  ineffabili  et  miro 
somno  sopitos,  ut  minus  sentiant  aut 
videant,  quam  hi  qui  alias  dormiunt." 
**  AnimsB  mortuorum  non  ingrediuntur 
in  purgatorium  nee  infernum."  "  Ani- 
ma  humana  dormit,  omnibus  sensibus 
sepultis."  '' Monuorum  locus  crucia- 
tus  nuUoB  habet.")  (Tom.  ii.  Episi.  Lot. 
Isleb.  foL  44 ;  t.  vi.  Lat,  Wittenberg,  in 
cap.  ii.,  cap.  xxiii.,  c.  xxv.,  c.  xlii.  et 
xlix.  Geres,  et  t.  iv.  Lat.  Wittenberg, 
fol.  109.)  Persons  were  not  wanting 
ready  to  receive  such  doctrines;  and  this 
teaching  caused  such  ravages,  that  the 
Lutheran  Brentzen,  disciple  and  suc- 
cessor of  Luther,  hesitates  not  to  say : 
"  Although  no  one  among  us  publiclg 
professes  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the 
body,  and  that  there  is  no  resurreetioH 
of  the  dead,  nevertheless  the  impure  and 
wholly  profane  lives  which  they  for  ike 
most  part  lead,  shows  very  clearly  that 
they  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another 
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life.  Same  even  allow  wordi  of  tku 
hind  to  eteape  them,  not  only  in  the  in- 
toxication of  libtUionSy  btU  even  when 
fcuUng,  in  their  familiar  intercouree, 
(£t  si  inter  nos  nulla  sit  publica  professio 
quod  anima  simnl  cum  corpore  intereat, 
et  quod  non  sit  mortuomm  resurrectio, 
tamen  impurissima  et  profanissima  ilia 
Tita,  quam  maxima  pars  hominum  sec- 
tatur,  perspicue  indicat  quod  non  sen- 
tiat  Titam  post  hanc.  KonnuUis  etiam 
tales  Toces,  tarn  ebriis  inter  pocnla, 
quam  sobriis  in  familiaribus  colloquiis.)" 
(Brentius,  Bom.  36,  in  cap.  20,  Luc.) 
There  were  in  this  same  sixteenth  cen* 
tury  some  men  who  cared  not  to  give 
their  names  to  this  or  that  sect,  but  who 
professed  infidelity  and  scepticism  with- 
out disguise.  We  know  that  the  famous 
Gruet  paid  with  his  head  for  his  bold- 
ness in  this  way ;  and  it  was  not  the  Ca- 
tholics who  cut  it  off,  but  the  Calvinists, 
who  were  offended  that  this  unhappy 
man  had  taken  the  liberty  to  paint  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Calvin  in  their 
true  colours.  Gruet  had  also  committed 
the  crime  of  posting  up  placards  at  Ge- 
neva, in  which  he  charged  the  pretended 
reformers  with  inconsistency,  on  account 
of  the  tyranny  which  they  attempted  to 
exercise  over  consciences,  after  having 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  authority  on  their 
account.  This  took  place  soon  after  the 
birth  of  Protestantism,  as  the  sentence 
on  Gruet  was  executed  in  1549. 

Montaigne,  who  has  been  pointed  out 
as  one  of  the  first  sceptics  who  acquired 
reputation  in  Europe,  carries  the  thing 
so  far,  that  he  does  not  even  admit  the 
natural  law.  **  They  are  not  serious 
(he  sajs)  when,  to  give  some  certainty  to 
laws,  they  say  that  there  are  any  laws 
fixed,  perpetual,  and  immutable,  which 
they  call  naiurcd,  which  are  impressed  on 
the  human  race  by  the  condition  of  their 
peculiar  essence."  (Montaigne,  Ess.  1. 
ii.  c.  12.) 

We  have  already  seen  what  Luther 
thought  of  death,  or  at  least  the  expres- 
sion which  escaped  him  on  this  subject ; 
and  we  cannot  be  astonished  after  that, 
that  Montaigne  wished  to  die  like  a  real 
unbeliever,  and  that  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  terrible  passage :  **  I  plunge  my  head, 
insensibly  sunh  in  death,  without  consi- 
dering or  observina  it,  as  in  a  silent  and 
obscure  depth,  which  swallows  me  up  at 
once,  stifles  me  in  a  moment  toith  power- 
ful sleep  full  ofinsipidity  and  indolence." 
(Montaigne,  1.  iiL  c.  9.)  But  this  man, 
who  wished  that  death  should  find  him 
planting  his  cabbages,  and  without  think- 


ing of  it  {Je  veux  que  la  mo/i  me  trouve 
plantant  mes  choux,  mais  sans  me  soucier 
d'elle),  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  in 
his  laust  moments.  When  he  was  near 
breathing  his  last,  he  wished  that  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  should  be  celebrated 
in  his  apartment ;  and  he  expired  while 
making  an  effort  to  raise  himself  on  his 
bed,  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  sacred 
Host.  We  see  that  he  hs^  profited  in 
his  heart  by  some  of  his  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  Christian  religion.  **  It  is 
pride,**  he  had  said,  '*  that  leads  man  out 
of  the  common  path,  and  urges  him  to 
embrace  novelties,  loving  rather  to  be 
the  chief  of  a  wandering  and  undisci- 
plined band,  than  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
school  of  truth."  In  another  place,  at 
once  condemning  all  the  dissenting  sects, 
he  had  said,  "  In  religious  matters  it  is 
necessary  to  adhere  to  those  who  are  the 
established  judges  of  doctrine,  and  who 
have  legitimate  authority,  not  to  the 
most  learned  and  the  cleverest." 

From  all  that  I  have  just  said,  it  is 
clear  that  if  I  accuse  Protestantism  of 
having  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  incredulity  in  Europe,  I  do  not  ac- 
cuse it  without  reason.  I  repeat  here, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to 
overlook  the  efforts  of  some  Protestants 
to  oppose  incredulity ;  1  do  not  assail 
persons,  but  things,  and  I  honour  merit 
wherever  I  find  it.  In  fine,  1  will  add, 
that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  considerable  number  of  Pro- 
testants displayed  a  tendency  towards 
Catholicism,  we  must  seek  the  reason 
for  it  in  the  progress  which  they  saw 
incredulity  making, — a  progress  which 
it  was  impossible  to  check,  at  least  with- 
out holding  fast  to  the  anchor  of  autho- 
rity which  the  Catholic  Church  afforded 
to  the  whole  world.  I  cannot,  without 
exceeding  the  limits  which  I  have  mark- 
ed out  for  myself,  give  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  the  correspondence  between 
Mokmus  and  the  Bishop  of  Tyna,  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Bossuet.  Readers  who  desire 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
that  affair  may  examine  it  partly  in  the 
works  of  Bossuet  himself,  and  partly  in 
the  interesting  work  of  M.  de  Beausset^ 
prefixed  to  some  editions  of  Bossuet. 

Note  14,  p.  62. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity,  and  become  con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  human  mind  abandoned 
to  its  own  strength,  it  is  enough  to  re- 
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oall  to  miii4  th*  ttonitrouft  Mcto  which 
every  where  abounded  in  the  first  eges 
of  tae  Church,  the  doctrines  whereof 
formed  the  most  shapeless,  extraTsgaat» 
and  humoral  compound  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  names  of  Gerin- 
thus,  Meuander,  Ebion,  Saturninus,  Ba* 
ailides,  NiooUs,  Carpocrates,  Valenti- 
nns,  Marcion,  Montanus,  and  so  many 
others,  remind  us  of  the  sects  wherein 
deUrium  was  connected  with  inmioral- 
it?.  When  we  throw  a  glance  over  these 
philosophico>reIigiou8  sects,  we  see  that 
thev  were  capable  neither  of  conceiving 
a  pnilosophical  system  with  any  degree 
of  concwt,  nor  of  imagining  a  collection 
of  doctrines  and  practices  to  which  the 
name  of  religion  can  be  applied.  These 
men  overturned,  nuKed,  and  confounded 
all :  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  the  re- 
collections of  the  ancient  schools,  were 
aU  amalgamated  in  their  delirious  heads ; 
what  they  never  forgot  was,  to  loose 
the  rein  to  all  kinds  of  corruption  and 
obscenity. 

In  the  spectacle  of  these  ages,  a  wide 
field  is  opened  to  the  conjectures  of  true 
philosophy.  What  would  have  become 
of  human  knowledge,  if  Christianity  had 
not  come  to  enlighten  the  world  with 
her  celestial  doctrines;  if  that  divine 
religion,  confounding  the  foolish  pride 
of  roan,  had  not  come  to  show  him  how 
vun  and  senseless  were  his  thoughts, 
and  how  far  he  was  removed  from  the 
path  of  truth?  It  is  remarkable,  that 
these  same  men,  whose  aberrations  make 
us  shudder,  gave  themselves  the  name 
of  Gnostics,  on  account  of  the  superior 
knowledge  with  which  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be  endowed.  We  see 
that  man  is  at  all  times  the  same. 

Note  15,  p.  91. 

I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
useless  to  transcribe  here,  word  for 
word,  the  canons  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  My  readers  may 
thereby  acquire  for  themselves  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  what  is  found  there ; 
and  there  will  oe  no  room  left  to  sup- 
pose that  the  real  sense  of  the  regula- 
tions has  been  perverted  in  the  extracts 
whidh  I  have  given. 

CANONS  AND  OTHfiB  D00UMENT8, 

Which  show  the  solicitude  of  the  Church 
to  improve  the  lot  of  slaves,  and  the 
various  means  she  has  used  to  aecom^ 
plish  the  abolition  qf  slavery. 


§I> 


Apenanee  is  imposed  on  ihe  mitttess  who 
maHreats  ker  slave  {ancilUtm), 

(Concilium  Kliberitanum,  anno  305.) 

''  Si  qua  domina  furore  sell  aeeensa 
flagris  verheraveriit  ancillam  suan,  its 
ut  in  tertium  diem  animam  cum  cruci* 
atu  effundat;  eo  quod  ineertum  sit,  vo- 
luBtate  an  casu  occiderit ;  si  volantate^ 
post  septem  annos,  si  casu,  post  quin- 
qaennii  tempora,  acta  legitima  pawi- 
tentia,ad  oomoMuiionem  pUicuitadmitti. 
Quod  si  infra  tempora  constituta  fuerit 
infirmata,accipiatcommunionem."  (Ca- 
non d.) 

It  must  be  observed^  that  the  word 
'ancillam'  means  a  slave  properly  so 
called,  and  not  any  kind  of  servant. 
This  appears,  indeed,  from  the  words 
flagris  vtrberaverit,  which  express  a 
chastisement  reserved  for  slaves. 

They  excommunicaie  the  master  who,  qf 
his  own  authority,  beats  his  slave  to 
death, 

(Concilium  Epaoenie,  anno  517.) 

**  Si  quis  servum  proprium  sine  eon- 
scientia  jndicis  occiderit,  excommunica- 
tione  biennii  effusionem  sanguinis  expi'> 
abit."  (Canon  34.) 

This  same  regulation  is  repeated  in 
the  lAth  canon  of  the  17th  Council  of 
Toledo,  held  in  694 ;  eren  the  words  of 
the  Council  of  Epaon  are  there  copied 
with  very  slight  change. 

(Ibid.)  The  slave  guiity  of  an  eOroeious 
crime  was  to  escape  corporeal  puMsk^ 
ments  by  taking  ref^e  in  a  ehurck, 

I  <<  Servus  reatu  atrooiore  cnlpabilis  si 
ad  ecclesiam  conftigerit,  a  corpocabilibus 
tantnm  suppliciis  excusetur.  De  capiUls 
vero,  vel  quocumquc  opere,  placuH,  a 
dominis  juraraenta  non  exigi."  (Canon 

ae.) 

Very  rimarhable  precautions  io  prevent 
masters  from  maltreating  the  eiaoee 
who  had  taken  r^/^e  in  churehee, 

(Concilium  Aurelianense  quintum,  8nno549.) 

*'  De  servis  vero,  qui  pro  qualibet 
culpa  ad  ecclesiss  septa  confugerint,  id 
statuimus  observandum,  ut,  sicui  in  an- 
tiquis  constitutionihus  tenetur  scriptun^ 
pro  conceasa  culpa  datis  a  domino  sa*> 
cramentis,  quisquis  ille  fuerit,  expedia- 
tur  de  yenia  jam  securus.  £nim  vero 
si  immemor  &iel  dominus  trascendisse 
convincitur  quod  juravit,  ut  is  qui  ve- 
niam  acceperat,  probetur  postmodnm 
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pro  ea  culpa  qnaUoamqao  snpplioto  cro- 
datus,  dominut  Ule  qui  mraemor  fait 
datas  fideiySU  ab  omnium  oommunione 
saspensas.  Itenim  si  servus  de  pro- 
misftioue  Tenis  datb  sacramentU  a  do> 
mino  jam  Becurus  exire  noluerit,  &e  wib 
tali  coBtiimacia  requirens  locum  fiigaB> 
domino  fortaajie  dispereat,  egredi  bo- 
lentem  a  domino  eum  lioeat  ocoupari, 
ut  nullam,  quasi  pro  retentatione  Mrri, 
quiboslihet  modis  molettiam  aut  calum- 
niam  patiatur  eccleeia :  fidem  tamen 
domiaua,  quam  pro  coooesta  venia  dedit, 
nulla  teroeritate  transcendat.  Quod  ai 
aut  gentilis  doininus  fuerit,  aut  idterius 
sectw,  qui  a  con^entu  ecclesie  probatur 
extraneuBy  it  qui  servum  repetit,  perso- 
uas  requirat  bon»  fidai  Christianas^  ut 
ipsi  in  persona  domini  servo  pr»beant 
sacramenta:  quia  ipsi  possunt  servare 
quod  sacrum  est,  qui  pro  transgressions 
ecclesiasticum  metuunt  disciplinam." 
(Canon  22.) 

It  is  difficult  to  carry  solicitude  for 
the  lot  of  slaves  further.  This  docu- 
ment is  very  curious. 

They  forbid  bithops  to  tnuHIaie  their 
slaves;  they  order  that  the  duty  of 
chastising  them  should  he  left  to  the 
judge  oj  the  tovniy  whot  nevertheleu, 
could  not  cut  off  their  hair,  a  punish- 
ment which  was  considered  too  igno- 
minious. 

(Concilium  Emeritense,  anno  666.) 

"  Si  regalis  pietas  pro  salute  omnium 
Buanim  legum  dignata  est  ponere  de- 
creta,  cur  religio  sancta  per  sancti  con- 
cilii  ordinem  non  habeat  instituta,  qnsB 
omuiBo  debent  esse  cavenda  ?  Ideoque 
placuit  huic  sancto  concilio,  ut  omnis 
potestas  episcopalis  modum  sue  ponat 
ire ;  nee  pro  quolibet  excesso  cuilibet 
ex  familia  ecclesias  aliquod  corporis 
membrorum  sua  ordinatione  prassumat 
extirpare  aut  auferre.  Quod  si  talis 
emerserit  culpa,  advocato  judice  ciTita- 
tisy  ad/Oxamen  ejus  deducatur  quod  fac- 
tum fuisse  asseritur.  £t  quia  omnino 
Jnstum  est,  ut  pontifex  ssetissimam  aon 
impendat  yindictam;  quidquid  coram 
jumoe  verius  patuerit,  per  discipHnse 
seteritatem  absque  turpi  decalvatiooe 
maneat  emendatum."  (Cfaaon  Id.) 

Priests  areforbidden  to  have  their  slaves 

mutilated, 

(Cone.  Toletanum  undecimum,  anno  675.) 

*'  His  a  quibus  domini   sacramenta 

traetanda  sunt,  judicium  sanguinis  agi- 

tare  non  licet :  et  ideo  magnopere  ta- 

Unm  exoessibus  prohibeodum  est,  ne  in* 


disoretsB  pnesnmptloids  motibus  agitati^ 
aut  quod  morte  plecteadum  est,  sen- 
tentia  propria  judicare  prosumant,  aut 
truncationes  quaslibet  membrorum  qui- 
buslibet  personis  aut  per  se  inferaat, 
aut  inferendas  prsBcipiant.  Quod  si 
quisquam  horum  immemor  prsecepto- 
rura,  aut  ecclesiss  susb  familiis,  aut  in 
quibuslib^  personis  tale  quid  fecerit,  et 
concessi  ordinis  honore  priTatus,  et  loco 
suo,  perpetuo  damnationis  teneatur  re- 
ligatus  ergastulo ;  cui  tamen  communio 
exeunti  ex  hac  vita  non  neganda  est, 
propter  domini  misericordiam,  qui  non 
vult  peecatoris  mortem,  sed  ut  conver- 
tatur  et  vivat,"  (Canon  6.) 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  word 
familia,  employed  in  the  two  last  car 
nons  which  we  have  just  cited,  should 
be  understood  of  slaves.  The  real 
meaning  of  this  word  is  clearly  shown 
us  bv  the  74tib  eanon  of  the  4th  Council 
of  'Toledo. 

**  De  familiis  ecclesiss  cooitituere 
presbyteros  et  diaconos  per  parochias 

lioeat ea  tamen  ratione  ut  aniea 

manumissi  lUfertatem  status  sui  perci" 
piani," 

We  see  this  word  employed  in  the 
same  sense  by  Pope  St.  Gregory.  (Epist. 
xliv.  1.  4.) 

A  penanee  is  imposed  on  the  master  who 
kills  his  slaioe  of  his  own  authority, 

(ConcilinnkWormatlense,  anno  868.) 

**  Si  quis  servnm  proprium  sine  con* 
scientia  judicum  qui  tsile  quid  commis- 
erit,  quod  morte  sit  dignnm,  occiderit, 
excommunicatione  vel   pcBuitentia  bi- 


ennii,   reatum   sanguinis    emendabit." 
(Canon  3S.) 

"  Si  qua  femina  furore  zeli  aocensa, 
flagris  verberaverit  andllam  suam,  ita 
ut  intra  tertium  diem  animam  suam  cum 
cruciatu  effundat,  eo  quod  incertum  sit 
voluntate,  an  casu  occiderit;  si  volun- 
tate,  septem  annos,  si  casu,  per  quinque 
annorum  tempora  legitinuim  peragat 
poenitentiam.*'  (Canon  39.) 

They  check  the  violence  of  those  who, 
to  revenge  themselves  for  the  asylum 
granted  to  slaves,  take  possession  of 
the  goods  of  the  Church. 

(Concilium  Arausicanura  primnm,  anno  441.) 

'<  Si  quia  autem  mancipia  dericornm 
pro  suis  mancipiia  ad  ecclesiam  fugien- 
tibus  crediderit  occupanda,  per  omnes 
ecdesias  districtissima  damnatiooe  feri- 
atur."  (Canon  6.) 
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§11. 

(Ibid.)  They  check  all  attempts  made 
aaainst  the  liberty  of  slaves  en/ran- 
chised  by  the  Church,  or  who  have 
been  recommended  to  her  by  will. 

**  In  ecclesia  manumissos,  vel  per 
teBtamentum  ecclesisB  commendatos,  si 
quis  in  seryitutem,  rel  obsequium,  vel 
aid  colonariam  conditionem  imprimere 
tentaverit,  animadversione  ecclesiastica 
coerceatur/'  (Canou  7.) 

They  secure  the  liberty  of  those  who 
have  received  the  benefit  of  manumis- 
sion in  the  Churches.  The  latter  are 
eryoined  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
defence  of  the  enfranchised. 

(Concilium  quintum  Aurelianense,  anno  549.) 

''  Et  quia  plorimorum  Bugij^estione 
comperimua,  eos  qui  in  eccleaiis  juxta 
patnoticam  consuetudinem  a  servitiis 
Tuerunt  absoluti,  pro  libito  quorum- 
cam  que  iterum  ad  servitium  revocari, 
impium  esse  tractavimus,  ut  quod  in 
ecclesia  Dei  consideratione  a  vinculo 
servitutis  absolvitur,  irritum  habeatur. 
Ideo  pietatis  causa  communi  concilio 
pldcuit  observandum,  ut  qusBcumque 
mancipia  ab  ingenuis  dominis  servitute 
laxantur,  in  ea  libertate  maneant,  quam 
tunc  a  dominis  perceperunt.  Hujus- 
modi  quoque  libertas  si  a  quocumque 
pulsata  fueriti  cum  justitia  ab  ecdesiis 
defendatur,  prsBter  eas  culpas,  pro  qui- 
bus  leges  collatas  servis  reVocare  jusse- 
runt  libertates."'  (Canon  7.) 

The  Church  is  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  enfranchisetlf  whether  they  have 
been  emancipated  within  her  enclosure, 
whether  they  have  been  so  by  letter  or 
testament,  or  whether  they  have  gained 
their  liberty  by  prescription.  They 
restrain  the  arbitrariness  of  the  judges 
towards  these  unfortunates.  Jt  is  de- 
cided thai  the  Bishops  shall  take  cog- 
nisance of  these  causes, 

(Concilium  Matisconense  secundum,   anno 

385.) 

''  Qu8B  dum  postea  universo  coetui  se- 
cundum consuetudinem  recitata  inno- 
tescerent,  Prffiteztatus  et  Pappulus  viri 
beatissimi  dixerunt:  Decernat  itaque, 
et  de  miseris  libertis  vestrse  auctorita- 
tis  vigor  insigniS)  qui  ideo  plus  a  judici- 
bus  affliguntur,  quia  sacris  sunt  com- 
mendati  ecclesiis:  ut  si  quas  quispiam 
dizerit  contra  eos  actiones  hafcHare,  non 
andeat  eos  magistiratus  contradere ;  sed 
in  episcopi  tantum  judicio,  in  cnjns 
prasentia  litem  oontestans,  qua  aunt 


justitisB  ac  veritatis  audiat.  tndif^um' 
est  enim,  ut  hi  qui  in  sacrosancta  eccle- 
sia jure  noscuntur  legitime  manumissiy 
aut  per  epistolam,  aut  per  testamen- 
tum,  aut  per  longinquitatem  temporis 
libertatis  jure  fruuntur,  a  quolibet  in- 
Justissime  inquietentur.  Uniyersa  sa- 
cerdotalis  Congregatio  dixit:  Justum 
esty  ut  contra  calumniatorum  omnium 
yersutias  defendantur,  qui  patrocinium 
immortalis  ecclesisB  concupiscunt.  £t 
quicumque  a  nobis  de  libertis  latum  de- 
cretum,  superbiae  ausu  prsevaricare  ten- 
taverity  irreparabili  damnationis  sue 
sententia  feriatur.  Sed  si  placuerit  epis- 
copo  ordinarium  judicem,  aut  quemlibet 
alium  sfiBcularem,  in  audientiam  eorum 
accersiri,  cum  libuerit  fiat,  et  nuUus 
alius  audeat  causas  pertractare  liberto- 
rum  nisi  episcopus  cujus  interest,  aut 
is  cui  idem  audiendum  tradiderit."  (Ca- 
non 7.) 

The  defence  of  the  freed  is  confided  to 
the  ^priests. 

(Concilium  Parisiense  quintura,  anno  614.) 

"  Liberti  quorumcumque  ingenuorum 
a  sacerdotibus  defensentur,  nee  ad  pub- 
licum ulterius  revocentur.  Quod  si  quis 
ausu  temerario  eos  imprimere  voluerit, 
aut  ad  publicum  revocare,  et  adnionitus 
per  pontificem  ad  audientiam  venire  ne- 
glexerit,  aut  emendare  quod  perpetra- 
vit  distulerit,  communione  privetur." 
(Canon  5.) 

The  enfranchised  recommended  to  the 
Churches  sh€iU  he  protected  by  <A« 
Bishops. 

(Concilium  Toletanum  tertium,  anno  589.) 

"  De  libertis  autem  id  Dei  prsecipi- 
unt  sacerdotes,  ut  si  qui  ab  episcopis 
facti  sunt  secundum  modum  quo  ca- 
nones  antiqui  daxit  licentiam,  sint  liberi; 
et  tantum  a  patrocinio  ecclesiae  tam  ipsi 
quam  ab  eis  progeniti  non  recedant. 
Ab  aliis  quoque  libertati  traditi,  et  ec- 
clesiis commendati,  patrocinio  episco- 
pali  tegantur,  a  principe  hoc  episcopus 
postulet."  (Canon  6.) 

The  Church  undertakes  to  defend  the 
liberty  and  the  property  acquired  by 
industry  of  the  enfranchised  who  have 
been  recommended  to  her. 

(Concilium  Toletanum  quartum,  anno  633.) 

"  Liberti  qui  a  quibuscumque  mann- 
missi  sunt,  atque  ecdesiie  patrocinio 
commendati  existunt,  sicut  regulse  anti- 
quorum  patrum  constituernnt,  sacer- 
dotaii  defensione  a  cujuslibet  iiiaoleotia 
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prote^antur ;  site  in  statu  libertatis 
eonirn,  seu  in  peculio  quod  habere  no«- 
cuntur.*'  (Cap.  72.) 

The  Church  will  defend  the  enfran- 
chised :  a  regulation  which  does  not 
distinguish  whether  they  have  been 
recommended  to  her  or  not, 

(Concilium  Agathense,  anno  506.) 

*^  liibertos  legitime  a  dominis  suis 
factos  ecclesia,  si  necessitas  exegerit, 
tueatur ;  quod  si  quis  ante  audientiam, 
aut  pervadere,  aut  expoliare  pressump- 
serity  ab  ecelesia  repellatur.  (Canon 
.29.) 

§  HI. 

The  Church  shall  regard  the  ransom  of 
captives  for  her  first  care  ;  she  shall 
give  their  interests  the  preference  over 
her  own,  however  bad  may  be  the  state 
of  her  affairs. 

*'  Sicut  omnino  grare  est,  frustra  eo- 
desiastica  ministeria  venundare,  sic  ite- 
mm  culpa  est,  imminente  hnjusmodi 
•necessitate,  res  maxime  desolate  Eccie- 
siae  captivis  suis  prseponere,  et  in  eorum 
redemptione  cessare."  (Cans.  xii.  q.  2, 
canon  16.) 

Remarhable  words  of  St,  Ambrose 
touching  the  ransom  of  captives.  To 
perform  this  pious  duty,  the  holy  Bi- 
shop  breaks  up  and  sells  the  sacred 
vessels, 

(S.  Ambrosius  de  Off.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.) 

(§  70.)  "  Summa  etiam  liberalitas 
captos  redimere,  eripere  ex  hostium 
manibuB,  subtrahere  neci  homines^  et 
maxime  feminas  turpidini,  reddere  pa- 
rentibus  liberos,  parentes  liberis,  cives 
patriae,  restituere.  Nota  sunt  haac  ni- 
mis  IllyrisB  vastitate  et  Thracise :  quanti 
ubique  renales  erant  captivi  orbe  .... 

Ibid.  (§  71.)  **  PraBcipua  est  igitur 
liberalitas,  redimere  captivos  et  maxime 
ab  hoste  barbaro,  qui  nihil  deferat  hu- 
manitatis  ad  misericordiam,  nisi  quod 
avaritia  reservaverit  ad  redemptionem." 

lb.  I.  ii.  c.  2  (§  13.)  **  Ut  nos  aliquan- 
do  in  invidiam  inddimus,  quod  confre- 
gerimus  vasa  mystica,  ut  captvoos  redi- 
meremus,  quod  Arianis  displicere  potu- 
erat,  nee  tam  factum  displiceret,  quam 
ut  esset  quod  in  nobis  reprehenderetur." 

These  noble  and  charitable  senti- 
ments were  not  those  of  St.  Ambrose 
only ;  his  words  are  but  the  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Church. 
Without  speaking  of  an  infinity  of 
proofs  which  I  might  adduce  here^  and. 


before  I  pass  to  the  canons  which  I 
mean  to  insert,  I  will  copy  some  pas- 
sages from  a  touching  letter  of  St. 
Cyprian,  which  contains  the  motives 
which  animated  the  Church  in  her  pious 
enterprise,  and  g^ves  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  her  zeal  and  charity  in  these 
admirable  efforts. 

'*  Cyprianus  Januario,  Maximo,  Pro- 
oulo,  Victori,  Modiano,  Nemesiano, 
Nampulo,  et  Honorato,  fratribus  salu- 
tem.  Cum  maximo  animi  nostri  gemitu 
et  non  sine  lacryrais  legimus  litteras 
vestras,  fratres  carissimi,  quas  ad  nos 
pro  dilectionis  vestre  sollicitudine  de 
iratrum  nostrorum  et  sororum  captivi- 
tate  fecistis.  Quis  enim  non  doleat  in 
ejusmodi  casibus,  aut  quis  non  dolorem 
fratris  sui  suum  proprium  computet, 
cum  loauatur  apostolus  Paulus  et  dicat : 
Si  patitur  unum  membrumj  compatiun- 
tur  et  ccetera  membra :  si  latatur  mem- 
brum  unum,  collcetaniur  et  catera  mem^ 
bra,  (1  ad  Cor.  xii.  26.)  Et  alio  loco : 
Quis  if^rmaturj  inqnit,  et  non  ego  in- 
firmor  :  (2  ad  Cor.  xi.  29.)  Quare  nunc 
et  nobis  'captivitas  fratrum  nostra  cap- 
tivitas  computanda  est,et  periclitantium 
dolor  pro  nostro  dolore  numerandus  est, 
cum  sit  scilicet  adunationis  nosirde  cor- 
pus unum,  et  non  tantum  dilectio  sed 
et  religio  instigare  nos  debeat  et  con- 
fortare  ad  fratrum  membra  redimenda. 
Nam  cum  denuo  apostolus  Paulus  dicat : 
Nescitis  quia  templum  Dei  esHs,  et  Spi- 
ritus  De%  habitat  in  vobis  ?  (1  ad  Cor. 
iiL  16),  etiamsi  charitas  nos  minus  adi- 
geret  ad  opem  fratribus  ferendam,  con- 
siderandum  tamen  hoc  in  loco  fuit,  Dei 
templum  esse  quae  capta  sunt,  nee  pati 
nos  longa  cessatione  et  neglecto  dolore 
debere,  ut  din  Dei  templa  captiva  sint ; 
sed  quibus  posBumus  viribus  elaborare 
et  velociter  gerere  ut  Christum  judicem 
et  Dominum  et  Deum  nostrum  prome- 
reamur  obsequiis  iiostris.  Nam  cum 
dicat  Paulus  apostolus,  Quotquot  in 
Christo  baptizatt  estis;  Christum  induis- 
iis  (ad  Gal.  iii.  27),  in  captivis  fratribus 
nostris  contemplandus  est  Christus  et 
redimendus  cLb  periculo  captivitatis,  qui 
nos  de  diaboli  faucibus  exuit,  nunc  ipse 
qui  manet  et  habitat  in  nobis  de  bar- 
barorum  manibus  exuatur,  et  redimatur 
nummaria  quantitate  qui  nos  cruce  re- 
demit  et  sanguine. 

Quantus  vero  communis  omnibus  nobis 
mceror  atque  cruciatus  est  de  periculo 
virginum  quae  illic  tenentur  ?  pro  qui- 
bus non  tantum  libertatis,  sed  et  pu- 
doris  jactura  plangenda  est;  nee  tam 
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Tinoola  barbBronm  qdaiB  lenomim  et 
lupanarium  ttupra  oeflenda  guhi,  ne 
membra  Cbristo  dieata  et  in  sternum 
eontinentiflB  bonomm  padica  rirtnte  de^ 
▼Ota,  insultantium  libioineet  eontagione 
foedentur  ?  Qiue  omiria  istic  aecundum 
litteraa  Tcttras  fratemitas  nostra  coff}- 
tans  et  dolenter  examinans,  prompte 
4>mne8  et  Ubenter  ac  lari^ter  snbsidia 
aummaria  fratribus  contiderunt. 

Mkimtts  autem  sestertia  centum  noAlia 
nummorum,  que  istic  in  ecolesia  cni  de 
Domini  indulgentia  prnsumus,  cleri  et 
plebis  apud  nos  oonsistentis  coUatiene, 
oollecta  sunt,  quae  vos  illie  pro  vestra 
diligentia  dispensabitis. 

•  •••••'• 

Si  tamen  ad  explorandara  nostri  toimi 
charitatem,  et  ezaminandi  nostri  pcpt<>- 
ris  fidem  tiale  aliquid  aociderit,  nolite 
cunctari  nuntiare  hsec  nobis  litteris  res- 
tris,  pro  certo  babentes  ecclesiam  nos- 
tram  et  fraternltatem  istic  universam, 
oe  b»c  ultra  fiant  precibus  orare,  si 
facta  fuerint,  libenter  et  largiter  sub- 
sidla  preestare."    (Epi«||  60.) 

Thus  the  seal  for  the  redemption  of 
captives,  a  SEeal  which  was  exerted  with 
so  much  ardour  in  later  ages,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Church ;  this  zeal  was  founded  on  grand 
and  sublime  motives,  which  render  this 
work  in  some  measure  divine,  and  se- 
cure to  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
it  an  unfading  crown.  Important  in- 
formation on  this  subject  will  be  found 
also  in  the  works  of  St.  Gregory.  (V. 
lib.  iii.  ep.  16 ;  lib.  iv.  ep.  17 ;  lib.  vi. 
ep.  35;  lib.  vii.  ep.  26,  28,  and  38;  lib. 
ix.  ep.  17.) 

Thejnroperty  of  the  Church  employed 
/or  the  redemption  o/ captives. 

(Concilium  Matisconense  secundum,  anno 
585.) 

*'  Unde  statuimus  ac  decernimus,  ut 
mos  antiquns  a  fidelibus  reparetnr ;  et 
decimas  ecclesiasticis  famulantibus  ce- 
remoniis  populus  omnis  inferat,  quas 
sacerdotes  aut  in  pauperum  usum  aut  in 
captivorum  redemptionem  prcerogantes, 
suis  orationibus  pacem  populo  ac  salu- 
tem  impetrent :  si  quis  autem  contnmax 
nostris  statutis  saluberrimis  fuerit,  a 
membris  ecclesise  omni  tempore  separe- 
tur."    (Canon  5.) 

//  is  allowed  to  break  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  devote  the  price  of 
them  to  the  redemption  of  captives, 

.   (Concilium  Rhemense,  anno  625  vel  630.) 


"Si  qtiis  epi8cti|pas,  excepto  n  eve- 
noit  arduA  noQessitas  pro  redemptione 
captivorum,  ministeria  saacta  frangcrs 
pro  qualicumqoe  conditione  presump« 
serit,  ab  officio  cessabit  eocIesUe."  (Ca- 
non 22.) 

The  following  canon  informs  us  that 
the  Bishops  gave  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  captives ;  they  are  desired 
to  state  herein  the  date  and  price  of 
the  ransom ;  they  are  recommended  also 
to  mention  there  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  thus  restored  to  liberty. 

(Concilium  Lugdunenae  teTtium«  anno  583.) 

''  Id  etiam  de  epistolis  placuit  capti- 
vorum, ut  ita  sint  sancti  pontifices  cauti^ 
ut  in  servitie  pontificibus  consistentibus 
qui  eorum  manu  vel  subscriptione  ag- 
noscat  epistolse  aut  quselibet  insinua- 
tionum  htterse  dari  debeant,  quatenus 
de  snbscriptionibus  nulla  ratione  possit 
Deo  propitio  dubitari :  et  epistola  com- 
mendationis  pro  necessitate  cnjnslibet 
promulgata  dies  datarum  et  pretia  con- 
stituta,  vel  necessitates  captivorum  quos 
cum  epistolis  dirigunt^  ibidem  insera^ 
tur."    (Canon  2.) 

Excess  into  which  some  ecclesiastics  al^ 
lowed  themselves  to  fall,  by  an  tndu- 
creet  zeal  in  favour  of  captives, 

(Synodus  S.  Patricii,  Auxilii,  et  Iseniini 
Episcoporum  in  Hibemia  celebrata,  drca 
annum  Christ!  450  vel  456.) 

''  Si  quis  dericorum  voluerit  juvare 
captivo  cum  suo  pretio  illi  subveniat, 
nam  si  per  furtum  ilium  inviolaverit, 
blasphemaiitur  multi  clerici  per  unum 
latronem,  qui  sic  feoerit  exoommonionis 
sit.'*    (Canon  32.) 

The  Church  employed  her  property  in 
the  ransom  of  captives ;  and  when  the 
latter  had  afterwards  acquired  the  means 
of  repaying  the  sums  advanced  for  them, 
she  refused  all  reimbursement,  and  gra- 
ciously gave  up  the  price  of  the  ransom. 

(Ex  epistolis  S.  Gregorii.) 

''  Sacrorum  canonum  statuta  et  l^a- 
lis  permittit  auctoritas,  licite  res  eccle- 
siasticos  in  redemptionem  captivorum 
impendi.  Et  ideo,  quia  edocti  a  vobis 
sumus,  ante  annos  fere  18,  virum  reve- 
rendissimum  quemdam  Fahium,  Episco* 
pum  Ecclesise  Firmansd,  libras  11  ar- 
gentide  eadem  ecclesia  pro  redemptione 
vestra,  ac  patris  vestri  Passivi,  fratris 
et  coepiscopi  nostri,  tunc  vero  cl^ci, 
necnon  matris  vestrse,  hostibus  impen- 
disae,atque  ex  hocquamdamformidinem 
vos  habere,  ne  hoc  quod  datum  est,  a 
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TobiB  qnolibet  tempore  repetfttnr,  hujus 
prsBoepti  anctoritate  suspicionem  Tes- 
tnuB  preTidimits  auferendam ;  convti' 
tfientes^  Bullam  voB  exinde,  faiaredesque 
▼eetroB  quolibet  tempore  repetitionis 
molestiam  sustinere,  nee  a  quoquam  vo- 
bis  aliquam  objici  qtiestioiiem.  (L.  7, 
ep.  14k,  et  bab.    Caus.  12,  q.  2.  c.  15.) 

The  property  of  the  Church  ierced  to 
ransom  captives, 

(Concilium  Vemense  secundum,  anno  844.) 

''Eeelestie  facultates  quas  reges  et 
reliqui  ohristiani  Deo  Toverunt,  ad  ali- 
mentnitt  serTomm  Dei  et  pauBerum,  ad 
exoeptionem  hospltura,  reofin^ttionis 
eapHv&rum,  atque  templorum  Dei  in- 
staurationemy  nunc  in  usa  •secularium 
detinentur.  Hinc  multi  servi  Dei  pe- 
Duriam  cibi  et  potus  ac  Testimentoram 
patiuntur,  panperes  coDBuetam  eleemo- 
•ynam  non  accipiant,  ne^liguntur  hos- 
pites,  fraud4xnixr  eapUm,  et  lama  om- 
nium merito  laceratur."    (Canon  12.) 

Let  us  observe  in  this  canon  the  use 
which  the  Church  made  of  her  property : 
after  baring  supported  the  clergy,  and 
maintained  dinne  worship,  she  devoted 
it  to  succour  the  poor,  trareUers  or  pil- 
grims, and  to  redeem  captives.  I  make 
this  obserration  here,  because  the  op- 
portunity offers  itself;  not  because  this 
canon  is  the  only  proof  of  the  excellent 
use  which  the  Church  made  of  her  pro- 
perty. Indeed,  a  great  number  of  others 
might  be  cited,  beginning  with  the  ca- 
nons called  Apostolical.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  remark  the  expression  which  is 
sometimes  made  use  of  to  stigmatise 
the  wickedness  of  the  spoilers  of  the 
Church,  or  of  those  who  administer  her 
property  badly ;  they  are  called  paupe^ 
rum  necatores,  *  murderers  of  the  poor ;' 
to  make  it  well  understood  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  property  is 
the  support  of  the  necessitous. 

§1V. 

Those  who  attempt  to  take  away  the 
liberty  of  persons  are  excommunicated, 

(Concilium  Lugdunense  secandum,  anno 
566.) 

''  Et  qui  peccatis  facientibus  multi  in 
perniciem  animae  suab  ita  conati  sunt, 
ant  conantur  assurgere,  ut  animas  longa 
temporis  quiete  sine  ulla  status  sui  com- 
petitione  viventes,  nunc  improba  prodi- 
tione  at(|ue  traditione,  aut  captivaverint 
ant  captivare  conentur,  si  juxta  pr»cep- 
tum  domini  regis  emendare  distolerint, 


quonsque  hds  qnos  obduxerunt,  in  loco 
in  quo  loagum  tempus  quiete  vixerint, 
restaurare  debeant,  eeclesie  coromuni- 
one  priventur.**    (Canon  ».) 

We  see  in  this  canon  that  private  in- 
dividuab,  by  too  frequent  attempts,  em- 
ployed violence  to  reduce  free  persons 
to  slavery.  At  this  tinte,  on  account 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  the 
state  of  Europe  was  such,  that  public 
authority,  weak  in  the  extreme,  properly 
speaking  did  not  exist.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  so  noble  to  see  the  Church 
struggling  every  where  to  support  pub- 
lic order,  to  defend  liberty,  and  exeom*- 
municating  those  who  attacked  that 
liberty,  in  contempt  of  the  commands  of 
the  king; 

The  MMM  o&tiM  vtpreaeed, 

(Concilium  Rhemense,  anno  623  vel  630.) 

"  Si  qois  ingenuum  ant  libemm  ad 
servitium  inclinare  voluerit,  aut  fortasse 
jam  fecit,  et  commonitus  ab  episcopo  se 
de  inquietudine  ejus  revocare  neglex- 
erit,  aut  em^dare  noluerit,  tamquam 
calumniie  rma  placuit  sequestrari." 
(Canon  17.) 

It  is  declared  thai  he  who  leads  away  a 
Christian  to  sett  him,  is  guiHy  of  ho- 
micide. 

(Concilium  Confluentinum,  anno  922.) 

"^  Item  interrogatum  est,  quid  de  eo 
faciendum  sit  qui  christianum  hominem 
seduxerit,  et  sic  vendiderit :  responsum- 
que  est  ab  omnibus,  homicidii  reatum, 
ipsum  hominem  sibi  contrahere."  (Ca- 
non 7.) 

The  traffic  in  men,  practised  at  that 
time  in  England,  is  proscribed;  it  is 
forbidden  to  sell  men  like  ignoble  ant- 
mals. 

(Concilium  Londinense,  anno  1102.) 

**  Ne  quis  illud  nefarium  negoiium 
quo  hactenus  in  Anglia  solebant  homi- 
nes sicut  bruta  animalia  yenundari.  de- 
inceps  ullatenus  facere  prssumat. 

We  see,  from  the  canon  which  I  have 

i'ust  cited,  to  what  point  the  Church 
lad  attained  in  all  that  affects  true  civi- 
lisation. We  are  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  considered  that  a  great 
step  has  been  gained  in  modern  civilisa- 
tion by  the  consent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean nations  to  sign  treaties -to  suppress 
the  slave-trade ;  now  the  canon  which 
we  have  just  cited  tells  us,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
in  that  very  town  of  London^  where  the 
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famous  Convention  had  been  lately  held, 
the  traffic  in  men  was  forbidden,  and 
stigmatised  as  it  deserves.  Nefarium 
negQtium — detestable  trade — ^it  is  called 
bj  the  Council:  infamou*  traffic,  it  is 
called  by  modern  civilisation,  the  nn- 
conscious  heir  of  the  thoughts  and  even 
the  words  of  those  men  who  are  treated 
by  it  as  barbarians, — of  those  Bishops, 
whom  calumny  has  more  or  less  repre- 
sented as  a  band  of  conspirators  against 
the  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  ordered  that  persons  who  have  been 
sold  or  pledged  shall  immediately  re- 

.  cover  their  liberty  by  restoring  the 
price  received^  it  is  ordained  that 
more  shall  not  be  required  of  them 
than  they  shall  have  received Jor  their 
liberty, 

(Synodus  incerti  loci,  circa  annum  616.) 

**  De  ingenuis  qui  se  pro  pecunia  aut 
alia  revendiderint,  vel  oppignoraverint, 
placuit  ut  quandoquidem  pretium,  quan- 
tum pro  ipsis  datum  est,  mvenire  potu- 
erunt,  absque  dilatione  ad  statum  suiB 
conditionis  reddito  pretio  reformentur, 
nee  amplius  quam  pro  eis  datum  est  re- 
quiratur.  £t  interim,  si  vir  ex  ipsis, 
uxorem  ingenuam  habuerit,  aut  mulier 
ingenuum  habuerit  maritum,  filii  qui  ex 
ipsis  nati  fuerint,  in  ingenuitate  per- 
'  maneant."  (Canon  14.) 

The  text  of  this  canon,  held,  accord- 
ing to  some,  at  Boneuil,  well  deserves 
to  have  some  remarks  made  on  it.  The 
beneficial  regulation  which  allowed  a 
man  who  had  been  sold  to  return  to 
liberty  by  paying  the  sum  received, 
checked  an  evil  which  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  customs  of  Gaul  at  that  time,  for 
we  find  it  at  a  very  early  period.  We 
know,  indeed,  from  CsBsar,  whose  tes- 
timony we  have  cited  in  the  text,  that 
many  men  of  that  country  sold  their 
liberty  to  relieve  themselves  from  diffi- 
culties. Let  us  also  remark  the  regu- 
lation contained  in  the  same  canon  with 
respect  to  the  children  of  the  person 
who  was  sold ;  whether  it  be  the  father 
or  mother,  the  canon  prescribes,  in  both 
cases,  that  the  children  shall  be  free; 
and  they  here  depart  from  the  well- 
known  rule  of  civil  law  :  partus  sequi- 
tur  venirem, 

§v. 

It  is  forbidden  to  give  up  to  Jews  the 
slaves  who  have  tahen  refuge  in  the 
churches;   it  matters  little  whether 


they  have  chosen  thai  asylum  because 
their  masters  obliaed  them  to  things 
contrary  to  the  Christian  faith,  or 
because  they  had  been  maltre€Ued  by 
them  after  having  been  onee  with- 
drawn from  the  sacred  asylum  under 
the  promise  of  pardon, 

(Concilium  Aurelianense  tertlum,  anno  538. ) 

*'  De  mancipiis  Christianis,  quae  in 
JudsBorum  servitio  detinentur,  si  eis 
quod  Christiana  religio  vetat,  a  dominis 
imponitur,  aut  si  eos  quos  de  ecc&sia 
excusatos  toUent,  pro  culpa  quae  remissa 
est,  affiigere  aut  cedere  fortasse  prstf- 
sumpserint,  et  ad  ecclesiam  iterato  con- 
fugerint,  nuUatenus  a  sacerdote  reddan- 
tur,  nisi  pcetium  offera£ur  ac  detur,  quod 
mancipia  ipsa  valere  pronuntiaveritjus- 
ta  taxatio.*'   (Canon  13.) 

The  precept  given  in  the  preceding  canon 
is  renewed;  a  precept  contained  in 
Me  cahon  which  we  have  just  cited, 

(Concilium  Aurelianense  quartum,  anno  Ml.) 

"  Cum  prioribus  canonibus  jam  fuerit 
definitum,  ut  de  mancipiis  Christianis, 
qnsB  apud  Judaeos  sunt,  si  ad  ecclesiam 
confugerint,  et  redimi  se  postulaverint, 
etiam  ad  quoscumque  Christianos  refu- 
gerint,  et  servire  Judseis  noluerint,  tax- 
ato  et  oblato  a  fidelibus  justo  pretio,  ab 
eorum  dominio  liberentur,  idee  statui- 
mus,  ut  tam  justa  constitutio  ab  omni- 
bus catholicis  conservetur."  (Canon  90.) 

The  Jew  who  perverts  a  Christian  slave 
is  punished  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
slaves,    (Ibid.) 

"  Hoc  etiam  decernimus  obserrandum, 
ut  quicumque  Judaeus  proselytum,  qui 
advena  dicitur,  Judieum  facere  prae- 
sumpserit,  aut  Christianum  factum  ad 
Judaicam  superstitionem  adducere ;  vel 
si  Judaeus  Christianain  ancillam  suam 
sibi  crediderit  sociandam ;  vel  si  de  pa- 
rentibus  Christianis  natnm,  Judasum  sub 
promissione  fecerit  libertatis,  mandpio- 
rum  amissione  mulctetilr."  (Canon  31.) 

Jews  are  forbidden  to  have  Christian 
slaves  henceforth;  as  to  those  who 
are  in  their  porcer,  all  Christians  are 
allowed  to  ransom  them  by  paying 
their  Jewish  masters  twelve  jondt. 

(Concilium  Matisconense  primum,  anno  581.) 

''  Et  liceat  quid  de  Christianis  qui 
aut  de  captivitatis  incursu,  aut  fraudibus 
Judaeorum  sertitio  implicantur,  debeat 
observari,  non  solum  canonicis  statutts, 
sed  et  legum  beneficio  pridem  fuerit  con- 
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fftitulam;  tameii  qnia  nano  item  quo- 
ramdam  querela  exorta  est,  qnosdam 
Judsos,  per  civitates  aut  muuicipia  con- 
sistentesy  in  tantam  insolentiani  et  pro- 
teryiam  prorupisse,  ut  nee  reclamantes 
Chrifltianos  liceat  Tel  pretio  de  eorum 
serTitute  absolvi :  idcirco  prsBsenti  con- 
cilio,  Deo  auctore,  gancimusy  ut  nullus 
ChristianuB  Jndseos  deincepa  debeat  de- 
serrire ;  ted  datis  pro  quolibet  bono 
mancipio  12  solidis,  ipsum  mancipium 
quicumque  Cbristianus,  seu  ad  ingenui- 
tatem,  sea  ad  senritium,  liceutiam  babeat 
redimendi :  quia  nefas  est,  ut  quos 
Christus  Dominus  sanguinis  sui  eSu- 
Bione  redemity  persecutorum  vinculis 
maneant  irretiti.  Quod  n  acquiescere 
his  qua  statuinius  quicumque  Judsus 
noluerit,  quamdiu  aa  pecuniam  consti- 
tutam  Tenire  distulerit,  liceat  mancipio 
ipsi  cum  Cbristianis  ubicumque  Toluerit 
habitare.  lUud  etiam  specialiter  sanci- 
entes,  quod  si  quis  Judseus  Christianum 
mancipium  ad  errorem  Judaicum  con- 
Tictus  fuerit  suasisse,  ut  ipse  mancipio 
careat,  et  legandi  damnatione  plectatur." 
(Canon  16.) 

The  preceding  canon  is  almost  equi- 
Talent  to  a  decree  for  the  entire  eman- 
cipation of  Christian  slaves ;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
acquire  new  Christian  slaves,  and,  on 
the  other,  those  who  were  in  their  pos- 
session could  be  redeemed  by  the  first 
Christian  who  came,  it  is  clear  that  the 
charity  of  the  faithful  thus  finding  a 
door  open  to  it,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian slaves  who  groaned  in  the  power 
of  the  Jews  must  have  diminishea  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  It  is  not  said 
that  these  canonical  regulations  of  the 
Church  from  the  first  moment  obtained 
all  the  result  which  was  intended ;  but, 
as  she  was  the  only  power  which  re- 
mained standing  at  that  time,  and  the 
only  one  which  exercised  influence  on 
the  nations,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
her  regulations  were  infinitely  advan- 
tageous to  those  in  whose  favour  they 
were  established. 

Jevfg  are  forbidden  to  iKquire  ChtHstian 
slaves.  If  a  Jew  'perverts  to  Judaism 
or  circumcises  a  Christian  slave,  the 
latter  becomes  free  without  having  any 
thing  to  pay  to  his  master, 
(Concilium  Toletanum  tertium,  anno  589.) 

'' SogSrerente  concilio,  id  gloriosissi- 
mus  dominus  noster  canonibus  inseren- 
dum  prsecipityUtJudseisnon  liceatChris- 
tianas  habere  uxores,  neque  mancipia 
eomparare  in  usus  proprios 


"  Si  qui  yero  Chriitiani  ab  eis  Juduco 
ritu  sunt  maculati,  vel  etiam  circumcisi, 
non  reddito  pretio  ad  libertatem  et  re- 
ligionem  redeant  Christianam."  (Canon 

14.) 

This  canon  is  remarkable,  both  be- 
cause it  protects  the  conscience  of  the 
slave,  and  imposes  a  punishment  favour- 
able to  liberty  on  masters.  This  man- 
ner of  checking  the  arbitrary  power  of 
those  who  Tiolated  the  consciences  of 
their  slaves,  is  found,  during  the  follow^ 
ing  century,  in  a  curious  example  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of 
Ina,  queen  of  the  West  Saxons.  It  is 
this: 

If  a  master  nuihes  his  slave  worh  on 
Sunday,  the  tlave  becomes  free, 

(Leges  Ynae   regis  Saxonum  Occiduorum, 
anno  692.) 

"  Si  servus  operetur  die  dominica  per 
prseceptum  domini  sui,  sit  liber.''  (Leg. 
m.) 

Another  curious  example : 

If  a  master  gives  meat  to  a  slave  on  a 
fasting-day,  the  slave  becometjree. 

(Concilium  Berghamsteds  anno  5°  Withredi 
regis  Cantii,  id  est  Christi  697 :  sub  Bertu- 
aldo  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopocelebratum. 
H«c  sunt  Judicia  Withredi  regis  Cantuari- 
orum.) 

"  Si  quis  servo  suo  carnem  in  jejunio 
dediderit  comedendam,  servus  liber  ex- 
eat." (Canon  16.) 

It  is  definitively  forbidden  for  Jews  to 
have  Christian  gloves  ;  all  contraven- 
tion of  this  order  shall  deprive  the 
Jews  of  all  their  slaves,  who  shall 
obtain  their  liberty  from  the  prince, 

(Concilium  Toletanum  quartum,  anno  633.) 
"  Ex  decreto  gloriosissimi  principis 
hoc  sanctum  elegit  concilium,  ut  Judseis 
non  liceat  Christianos  servos  habere, 
nee  Christiana  mancipia  emere,  nee  cu- 
jusquam  consequi  largitate:  nefas  est 
enim  ut  membra  Christi  serviant  Anti- 
christ! ministris.  Quod  si  deinceps  ser- 
vos Christianos,  vel  ancillas  Judsei  ha- 
bere prsesumpserint,  sublati  ab  eorum 
dominatu  libertatem  a  principe  conse- 
quantur."  (Canon  66.) 

It  is  forbidden  to  sell  Christian  slaves 
to  Jews  or  Gentiles;  if  such  sales 
have  been  made,  they  shall  be  annulled, 

(Concilium  Rhemense,  anno  625.) 

<<  Ut  Christiani  Judseis  vel  Gentilibus 
non  rendan'tur  J,  et  si  quis  Christianomm 
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necessitate  cKtgente  nanviptet  sm  Chris- 
tiana elegerit  TenimdaDda,  noo  aliis  nisi 
tantum  Ohristianis  eipeadat.  Nam  si 
fwganis  aiit  Jud»ia  Tendiderit,  commu- 
nione  privetnr,  et  emptio  careat  firmi- 
tote."  (Canon  11.) 

No  precaution  was  too  great  in  those 
unhappy  times.  It  might  appear  at 
first  sight  as  if  such  regulations  were 
•n  effect  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Church 
with  ree|>eot  to  the  Jews  and  Pagans ; 
and  yet,  in  reality,  they  were  a  barrier 
flffalnst  the  barbarism  which  inraded  all ; 
they  were  a  guarantee  of  the  most  sa« 
ered  rights  m  man ;  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  as  all  the  others,  it  may  be 
said,  had  disappeared.  Read  the  docu- 
ment which  we  are  about  to  transcribe ; 
you  will  there  see  that  barbarism  was 
carried  so  far,  that  slares  were  sold  to 
the  Pagans  to  be  sacrificed. 

(Oregorius   Papa  III.   ep.  ad  Bonifkcium 
Archiepiacopnm,  anno  7S1.) 

"  Hoc  quoque  inter  alia  crimina  agt 
in  partibus  illis  dixisti,  quod  quidam  ex 
fidelibus  ad  immolandum  pagsnis  sua 
Tenundent  ntancipia.  Quod  ut  magno- 
pere  coirigere  debeas,  frater,  commo- 
nemus,  nee  sinas  fieri  ultra;  scelus  est 
enim  et  impietas.  Eis  ergo  c^ui  h»c 
perpetntTerunt,  similem  homicidss  in- 
dices poenitentiam." 

These  excesses  must  have  occupied 
the  actire  attention  of  the  Church,  as 
we  see  the  Council  of  Liptines,  held  in 
743,  again  insist  on  this  point,  and  for- 
bid Christian  slaves  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Gentiles. 

"  £t  ut  mancipia  Christiana  pagania 
non  tradantor."    (Canon  7.) 

It  is  forbidden  to  sell  a  Christian  slave 
out  of  the  territory  comprised  within 
the  kingdom  ofCUms, 

(Concilium  CabilonenBe,  anno  650.) 

**  Pietatis  est  maximsB  et  religionls  in- 
tuitus,  nt  captivitatis  rinculum  omnino 
a  Christianis  redimatur,  TJnde  sancta 
Synodus  noscitur  censuisse,  ut  nullus 
mancipium  extra  fines  rel  terminos,  qui 
ad  regnum  domini  ClodoTei  regis  per- 
tinent, debeat  venundare,  ne  quod  absit, 
per  tide  commercium,  aut  captivitatis 
yinculo,  vel  <^uod  pejus  est,  Judaica 
servitute  mancipia  Christiana  teneantur 
impUcita."    (Canon  9.) 

This  canon,  which  forbids  the  selling 
of  Christian  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom 
(tf  Clovis,  for  fear  that  they  should  fall 
ioto  the  power  of  the  Pagans  and^JewSy 


and  the  othar  ef  the  Ceanoil  of  Rhriiiii^ 
cited  abote,  which  contains  a  siailar 
regulation,  are  worthy  of  remark,  ud« 
der  two  aspects;  they  show,  Ist,  the 
high  respect  which  we  ought  to  have 
for  the  soul  of  man,  even  that  t>f  hia 
who  is  a  slave»  rince  it  is  forbidden  to 
seU  him  where  his  consoeace  might  be 
in  danger :  a  re^>ect  which  it  was  very 
important  to  maintain,  both  in  order  to 
eradicate  the  erroneous  maxima  of  anti* 
quitv  on  this  poin^  and  because  it  was 
the  first  step  towards  emandpatkus.  2d* 
By  limiting  the  power  of  sale,  there 
was  iBtroduoed  into  that  kind  nf  pro* 
perty  a  law  which  distinguished  it  from 
others,  and  placed  it  in  a  difibrent  and 
more  elevated  category.  This  was  a 
great  step  made  towards  declarinf^  open 
war  against  this  property  itself,  and 
abolishing  it  by  legitimate 


Clerics  who  sold  their  slaves  to  Jews  are 
severely  reproved :  they  are  threatened 
with  alarming  punishments. 

(Concilium  decimum  Toletanum,  anoo  656.> 

<<Septim8B  collationis  imntane  satis 
et  infandum  operationis  studinm  nunc 
sanctum  nostrum  adiit  concilium ;  quod 
plerique  ex  sacerdotibns  et  levitis,  qui 
pro  sacris  ministeriis,  et  pietatis  studio, 
gub^nationis^ue  augmento  sanctss  ec- 
ctesiiB  deputati  sunt  officio,  malunt  imi- 
taritnrt>am  raalorum,  potius  quam  sanc- 
torum patrum  insistere  mandatis:  ut 
ipsi  etiam  qui  redimere  debuerunt,  ven- 
(fitiones  facere  intendant,  quos  Chiisti 
sanguine  praesciunt  esse  reaemptos ;  ita 
duntaxat,  ut  eorum  dominio  qui  sunt 
empti  in  ritn  Judaismo  convertantur 
oppressi,  et  fit  execrabile  commerdum, 
um  nitente  Deo  justum  est  sanctum 
adesse  conveirtum;  quia  minorum  ca- 
nones  yetuerunt  ut  nullus  Judaeorum 
conjugia  yel  servitia  habere  prssaumat 
de  Christianorum  coetu.'* 

Here  the  Council  eloquently  repri- 
mands the  gnilty ;  it  continues : 

«  Si  quis  enim  post  banc  definitionem 
talia  agere  tentaverit,  noverit  se  extra 
eccleriam  fieri,  et  prsBsenti,  et  futwro 
judicio  cum  Juda  simili  pcena  peroelli, 
dum  modo  Dominum  denuo  proditionis 
pretio  malunt  ad  iracundaam  provo* 
care."    (Canon  7.) 
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Pope  St,  Qregory  the  First  gineaftm-' 
dom  to  two  slaves  ^f  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Jtemarhablevassage,iHiMek 
this  holy  Pftpe  es^pusbu  ike 
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'  vhiek  imdueed  ih€  CkrMiam  io  €fi* 
jftranehUe  their  tlaoet, 

^  Gum  Redemptor  noeter  totins  con. 
£tor  creaturs  «1  hoc  propitiatns  hu- 
manam  Toluerit  carnem  aasomere,  ut 
divinitatu  sae  gratia,  cUruto  quo  tene- 
bamnr  captivi  vincttlo  tervitotis,  pris- 
tinsB  nos  restitueret  libertati;  salu- 
briter  agitur,  si  homioes  qnos  ah  initio 
natura  creavit  liberos  et  protulit,  et  jua 
gentium  jugo  substituit  serTitutis,  in 
ea  natura  in.  qua  nati  fuerant,  manu- 
mittentis  benelScio,  libertati  reddantur. 
Atque  ideo  pietatia  intuitu,  et  hujus 
rei  conaideratione  permoti,  Toa  Monta- 
nam  atque  Thomam  famuloa  aanct»  Ro- 
manse  ScclesiaB,  cui  Deo  adjutore  de- 
aeryimua,  liberoa  ex  hac  die  civeaque 
Somanoa  efficimua,  omneque  Teatrum 
▼obia  relaxamua  aerTitutis  peculium." 
(S.  Greg.  1.  T.  ep.  12.) 

Bithopt  art  directed  to  retpeet  the  liber- 
ty  ofthote  who  have  been  enfranchised 
by  their  predecessors.  Mention  is  made 
ojthe  power  given  to  Bishops  to  free 
their  slaves  who  deserve  well,  ana  the 
sum  is  fixed  which  they  may  give  them 
io  aid  them  in  living, 

(Concilium  AgathenM»  anno  506.) 

"  Sane  ai  quoa  de  aenria  ecoleaiee  be- 
nemeritoa  aibi  epiacopua  libertate  dona- 
rerity  collatam  libertatem  a  aucceaaori- 
bua  pbiouit  ouatodiri,  cum  hoc  quod  eia 
manumiaaor  in  libertate  contulerit,  quod 
tamen  jubemua  viginti  aolidomm  nume- 
rum,  et  modum  in  terrula,  yineola,  vel 
hoapitiolo  tenere.  Quod  ampliua  datum 
fuerit^  poat  manumiaaoria  mortem  ec- 
clesia  reTOcabit."    (Canon  7.) 

Whai  has  been  mortgaged  or  alienated 
from  the  property  of  the  Church  by  a 
Bishop  who  has  left  nothing  of  his 
own,  must  be  restored;  but  enfran- 
chised slaves  are  excepted  from  this 
ride  ;  ihey  shall  preserve  their  lV>erty, 

(GoBcUium  Aurelianenae  quartom,  anno 
541.) 

**  TJt  epiacopus  qui  de  facultate  pro- 
pria eccleaise  nihil  relinquit,  de  eccleais 
foeultate  ai  quid  aliter  quam  canonea 
eloquuntur  obligaTerit,  rendiderit,  aut 
distraxerit,  ad  ecdeaiam  rerocetur.  Sane 
ai  de  aervia  ecdeaias  libertoa  fecerit  nu- 
mero  competenti,  in  ingenuitate  perma- 
neant,  ita  ut  ab  officio  ecoleaiaa  non  re- 
cedant.'*    (Canon  9.) 

An  Bngliah  Council  ordaina  that,  at 
the  death  of  each  Biahopj  all  hia  £ng- 


Ijih  bUtai  ahatl  be  freed.  The  solemni* 
aation  of  the  obaequiea  is  regulated ;  to 
terminate  the  fitneral  oeremoniea,  eaeh 
Biahop  and  abbot  ahall  enfranchise  tfare« 
alaf  es,  by  giving  them  each  three  aoUdi. 
(Synodua  Celiehytmisit,  anno  816.) 

''Decimo  jubetur,  et  hoc  firmiter. 
statuimua  aaaerTandum,  tarn  in  noatris. 
diebua,  quamque  etiam  futuria  tempori* 
bua,  onmibua  aucceaaorlbua  noatria  qui* 
poat  noa  illia  aedibua  ordinentur  quious 
ordinati  aumua :  ut  quandocumque  all- 
quia  ex  numero  epiacoporum  migraTerit 
de  aaeeulo,  hoc  pro  anima  illiua  prieci- 

Simua,  ex  aubatantia  uniuaeumque  rei 
ecimam  partem  dividere,  ae  diatribuere 
pau>eribna  in  eleemoaynam,  aire  in  pe- 
coribua,  et  armentia,  aeu  de  oribua  et 
porda,  Tel  etiam  in  cellariia,  nee  not^ 
omnem  heminem  Anglicum  liberare^  qui 
in  diebus  suis  sit  servituH  suJt^ectus,  ut 
per  iUud  aui  proprii  laboria  fructuin  re» 
tributionia  perdpere  mereatur,  et  indul- 
gentiam  peccatorum.  Nee  ullatenua  ab 
aliqua  peraoua  huic  capitulo  contradi- 
catur,  aed  magia,  prout  condecet,  a  auc<* 
ceaaoribua  augeatur,  et  ejna  memoria 
aemper  in  poaterum  per  univeraaa  eccle* 
aiaa  noatna  ditioni  aubjectaa  cum  Dd 
laudibua  habeatur  et  honoretur.  Pror- 
aua  orationea  et  eleemoaynaa  qnia  inter 
noa  apecialiter  condictam  habemua,  id 
eat,  ut  atatim  per  aingulas  parochias* 
in  aingnfia  quibuaque  eccleaiia,  pulaato 
aigno,  omnia  famulorum  Dei  coetua  ad 
badUcam  conveniant,  ibi^ue  pariter  xxx 
psalmoa  pro  defuncti  animsB  decantent. 
fet  poateaunuaquiaqneantiatea  et  abbas 
aexoentoa  paalmoa,  et  centum  Tiginti 
miaaaa  odeorare  fadat,  et  tree  homines 
liberet,  et  eorum  euilibet  tree  solide* 
distribuat:*    (Canon  10.) 

A  curious  document,  which  shows  the 
generous  resolution  made  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  to  give 
liberty  to  all  the  English  slaves. 

(Condlium  Ardamachiense  in  Hibernia  oele- 
bratum,  anno  1171 :  ox  Oiraldo  Cambrensi, 
cap.  xxTiiL  Hibemiie  expugnatas.) 

'*  Hia  completia  conrocato  apud  Ar- 
damachiam  totiua  HibemisB  clero,  et 
auper  adrenarum  in  inaulam  adrentu 
tractate  diutiua  et  deliberate,  tandem 
communia  omnium  in  hoc  aententia  re- 
aedit:  propter  peccata  acilicet  populi 
aui,  eoque  prsecipue  quod  Angloa  oum, 
tam  a  mercatoribua,  quam  predonibua 
atque  piratia,  emere  paaaim,  et  in  aer- 
Titutem  redij^ere  conaueverant,  divine 
oensnra  TindictflD  boo  eis  inoommodam 
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aodcBtMy  ui  et  ipd  <;^ti6que  ab  eadem 
gente  in  Benritatem  vice  reciproca  jam 
redigantur.  Aoglorum  namqae  populus 
■dfauo  integro  eorum  regno,  commani 
gentis  vitio,  liberot  •aos  venales  ezpo- 
pere,  et  priusquam  inopiam  allam  ant 
inediam  sustinerent,  filios  propriot  et 
eognatofl  in  Hlbemiam  Tendere  consue- 
Tenmt.  Undo  et  probabiliter  credi  po- 
test, stent  Tenditores  olim,  ita  et  emp- 
tores,  tam  enormi  delicto  juga  seryitutis 
Jam  meruiase.  Decretum  est  itaque  in 
pnedicto  cokicilio,  et  cum  nniversitatis 
consensu  publico  statutum,  ut  AngU 
ubique  per  insulam,  servitutis  rinculo 
mancipati,  in  pristinam  rerocentur  li- 
bertatem." 

It  is  thus  that  reb'gious  ideas  influ- 
ence and  soften  the  ferocious  manners 
of  nations.  When  a  public  calamity 
occurs,  thejf  immediately  find  ita  cause 
in  the  Divme  anger,  justly  excited  by 
the  traffic  which  the  Irish  carried  on 
by  buying  English  slaves  of  merchants, 
robbers,  and  pirates.  It  is  not  less 
curious  to  learn,  that  at  that  time  the 
English  were  barbarous  enough  to  sell 
their  children  and  relations,  like  the 
Africans  of  our  days.  This  frightful 
custom  must  have  been  pretty  general, 
as  we  read  in  the  passage  quoted,  that 
it  was  the  common  vice  of  those  nations : 
communi  aeniii  viHo.  This  makes  us 
better  understand  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
gulation inserted  abore,  that  of  the 
Council  of  London,  held  in  1102,  which 
proscribes  this  infamous  traffic  in  men. 

It  is  forbidden  to  change  the  slaves  of 
the  Church  for  other  slaves,  unless 
the  exchange  proatred  their  liberty. 

(Ex  concilio  apud  Silvanectum,  anno  864.) 

"  Mancipia  ecclesiastica,  nisi  ad  liber- 
tateni  non  conrenit  coromutari ;  vide- 
licet ut  mancipia,  <|U8b  pro  ecclesiastico 
homine  dabuntur,  in  ecclesiae  servitute 
permaneant,  et  ecclesiasticus  homo,  qui 
oommutatur,fruatur  perpetua  libertate. 
Quod  enim  semel  Deo  consecratum  est, 
ad  humanos  usus  transferri  non  decet." 
(V.  Decret.  Greg.  IX.,  1.  iii.  tit.  19, 
cap.  8.)  t 

A  Canon  containing  the  same  regulation 
as  the  preceding ;  and  from  whence, 
moreover,  it  appears,  that  the  faith- 
ful, fur  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
were  accustomed  to  offer  their  slaves 
to  Qod  and  the  saints, 

(Ex  eodem,  anno  864.) 

*^  Injustum  ridetur  et  impium,  ut  man- 


cipia, qu»  ftdeles  Deo  et  saaetis  ejus  pro 
remedio  animse  su»  consecrarunt,  eujus- 
cnmque  muneris  mancipio,  rel  eommn- 
tationis  comroercio  iterum  in  servitutent 
secularium  redigantur,  cum  canonica 
auctoritas  senros  tantummodo  permittat 
distrahi  fugitivos.  Et  ideo  ecclesiarum 
rectores  summopere  caveant,  ne  elee> 
mosyna  unius,  alterius  peccatum  fiat. 
Et  est  absurdum,  ut  ab  ecclesiastica 
dignitate  serrus  discedens,  humanae  sit 
obnoxius  servitnti."    (Ibid.  cap.  4.) 

Freedom  shall  he  granted  to  slave*  who 
wish  to  embrace  the  monastic  stale, 
yet  without  neglecting  useful  precau- 
tions to  ascertain  the  reality  of  their 
vocation. 

(Cone.  Rom.  sub  S.  Gregorio  I.  anno  597.) 

*'  Multos  de  ecclesiastica  seu  sseculari 
familia,  novimus  ad  omnipotentia  Dei 
servitium  festinare,  ut  ab  humana  ser- 
vitute liberi  in  divino  servitio  yaleant 
familiarius  in  monasteriis  oonTersari, 
quos  si  passim  dimittimus,  omnibus  fu- 
giendi  eccleriastici  juris  dominium  ooea- 
sionem  pr»bemus:  si  vero  festinantea 
ad  omnipoteiitis  Dei  servitium,  incaute 
retinemus,  illi  invenimur  negare  qum- 
dam  qui  dedit  omnia.  Unde  necesse  est, 
ut  quisquis  ex  juris  ecclesiastic!  tcI  sae- 
culms  militise  servitute  ad  Dei  servi- 
tium convert!  desiderat,  probetnr  prius 
in  laico  habitu  constitutus :  et  si  mores 
ejus  atque  conversatio  bona  desiderio 
ejus  testimonium  ferunt,  absque  retrac- 
tatione  servire  in  monasterio  omnipo- 
tent! Domino  permittatnr,  ut  ab  hu- 
mano  servitio  liber  recedat,  qui  in  di- 
vino  obsequio  districtiorem  appetit  ser- 
vitutem."  (S.  Greg,  epist.  44.  lib.  iv.) 

The  abuse  of  ordaining  slaves  witkout 
the  consent  of  their  masters  had  spread^ 
this  abuse  ts  checked, 

(Ex  epistolis  Gelasii  Papse.) 

**  Ex  antiquis  regulis  et  novella  sy- 
nodali  expluaatione  comprehensum  est, 

f>er8onas  obnoxias  serrituti,  cing^lo  oce- 
estis  militise  non  priecingi.  Sed  nesdo 
utrum  ignorantia  an  voluntate  rapiami- 
ni,  ita  ut  ex  hac  causa  nulluspene  JSpis^ 
coporum  videatur  extorris.  Ita  enim 
nos  frequens  et  plurimoriim  querela  nos 
circumstrepit,  ut  ex  bac  parte  nihil  peni- 
tus  putetur  constitutum."  (Distin.  54. 
c.  9.) 

**  Frequens  equidem  et  assidua  nos 
querela  circumstrepit  de  his  pontificibus, 
qui  nee  antiquas  regulas  nee  decreta 
nostra  noviter  directs  cogitantes,  ob- 
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vozlas  pMaeBsionibds  obligatasque  per- 
sonaSy  Tenieutea  ad  clericalis  officii  cin- 
gulum  non  recusant."  (Ibid.  c.  10.^ 

*'  Actores  nquidem  fills  nostne  lUtu- 
iris  et  ma^nificte  femioaB,  Biaximae,  pe- 
titorii  nobis  insinuatione  conquest!  sunt, 
SrlTestrum  atque  Candidum,  origina- 
nos  suosy  contra  constitntiones,  quae 
supradictsB  sunt,  et  contradictione  prsB- 
eunte  a  Lucerino  Pontifice  diaconos  or- 
dinatos."  (Ibid.  c.  11.) 

**  Generalis  etiam  querela  viianda 
preBtumptio  eet,  qua  propemadum  eau- 
eantur  umverei  passim  senros  et  origina- 
rios,  dominorum  jura,  possessionumque 
fug^ntes,  sub  religioss  couTersationis 
obtentu,  velad  monasteriasese  conferre, 
Tel  ad  ecclesiasticum  famulatum,  oonni- 
rentibus  quippe  prsesulibus,  indifferen- 
ter  admitti  Qos  modis  omnibus  est 
amoTenda  pernicies,  ne  per  Christiani 
nominis  institutum  ant  aliena  perradi. 
aut  pablicayideaturdisciplina  subrerti. 
(Ibid.  c.  12.) 

The  parish  prieatt  are  allowed  to  choose 
some  clerics  from  the  slaves  of  the 
Church, 

(Concilium  Emeritensei  anno  666.) 
''Quidquid  unanimiter  digne  dispo- 
nitur  in  sancta  Dei  eoclesia,  neoessarium 
est  ut  a  parochitanis  presbyteris  custo- 
ditnm  maneat.  Sunt  enim  nonnuUi,  qui 
eoclesiarum  soarum  res  ad  plenitudinem 
habenty  et  sollicitndo  illis  nulla  est  ha- 
bendi  clericos,  cum  <|uibus  omnipotent! 
I>eo  laudum  debita  persolvant  officia. 
Proinde  instituit  h»c  sancta  synodus, 
at  omnea  parochitani  presbjten,  juzta 
at  in  rebus  sibi  a  Deo  creditis  sentiunt 
habere  Yirtutem,  de  eoclesia  sme  familia 
derioos  sibi  faciant;  qnos  per  bonam 
Toluntatem  ita  nutriant,  ut  et  offidum 
sanctum  digne  pavasant,  et  ad  serri- 
tium  suum  aptos  eos  nal>eiant.  Hi  etiam 
Tictom  et  vestitum  dispensationepresby- 
teri  merebuntur,  et  domino  et  presbjr- 
tero  suo,  atque  utilitati  ecdesie  fideles 
esse  debent.  Quod  si  inutiles  apparuer  int, 
nt  culpa  patuerit,  correptione  disciplinsB 
feriantur:  si  quis  presbyterorum  banc 
sententiam  minime  cuatodierit,  et  non 
adimpleverit,  ab  episcopo  suo  corriga- 
tor :  ut  plenissime  custodiat,  quod  digne 
jubetor."  (Canon  18.) 

His  prescribed  to  the  Bishops  to  confer 
liberty  on  the  slaves  of  the  Church  be- 
fore they  admit  them  into  the  clerical 
body, 

(Condlium  Toletanum  nonumi  anno  655.) 
^  Qui  ex  fiamiliis  eoclesis  aerTituri 


deTocantur  in  clenim  ab  episcopia  snis^ 
necesse  est,  ut  lit)ertatis  percipiant  do- 
num :  et  si  honestas  Titas  claruerint  me- 
ntis, tunc  demum  nujoribus  fungantur 
officiis.  (Canon  11.) 

It  is  allowed  to  ordain  the  slaves  of  the 
Churchy  liberty  having  been  previously 
conferred  on  them, 

(Concilium  quartum  Toletanum,  anno  6S8.) 

^'De  familiis  ecclesias  constituere 
presbyteros  ut  diaconos  per  parochias 
liceat;  quos  tamen  vitsB  rectitudo  et 
probitas  morum  commendat :  ea  tamen 
ratione,  ut  antea  manumissi  libertatem 
status  sui  percipiant,  et  denuo  ad  eccle^ 
siasticoshonores  sucoedant ;  irreligiosum 
est  enim  obligates  existere  servituti, 
qui  sacri  ordinis  suscipiunt  dignitatem." 
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We  have  shown  in  the  text  by  what 
means,  with  what  wisdom,  and  what 
perseYcrance  Christianity  abolished  sla- 
very in  the  andent  world;  Christian 
and  Catholic  £urope  was  free  at  the 
time  when  Protestantism  appeared.  Let 
us  now  see  what  Catholicity  has  done 
in  modern  times,  with  respect  to  slaves 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  can 
present  to  our  readers  in  one  document^ 
which  is  the  evidence  of  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  the  Sovereign  Ponti£f  Gre- 
gory XVL,  an  interesting  history  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  Boman  See  in  fSeiTour 
of  the  slaves  of  the  whole  universe.  I 
mean  the  apostolical  letters  published 
at  Rome,  November  3, 18'i9,  against  the 
slave-trade ;  and  I  recommend  the  pe- 
rusal of  them.  It  will  be  there  seen,  in 
the  most  authentic  and  decisive  manner^ 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  on  this  im- 
portant subject  of  slavery,  has  always 
showed,  and  shows  still,  the  most  lively 
spirit  of  charity,  without  in  the  least 
offending  against  justice,  or  for  a  mo- 
ment departing  from  the  path  of  pru* 
dence. 

**  Oregorius  P.P.  X  VI.  adfuiuram 
rei  memoriam, 

**  Raised  to  the  supreme  degree  of  the 
apostolical  dignity,  and  filling,  although 
without  any  merit  on  our  part,  the  place 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who, 
by  the  excess  of  His  charity,  has  deigned 
to  become  man,  and  die  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world;  we  consider  that  it 
belongs  to  our  pastoral  solidtude  to 
exert  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  Chris- 
tians from  engaging  io  the  trade  in  the 
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800B  as  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
began  to  spread,  the  unfortunate  men 
who  fell  into  the  hard  fate  of  slaTory 
during  the  numerous  wars  of  that  pe- 
riody  felt  their  condition  improyed ;  for 
the  apostles,  inmired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  on  the  one  hand,  taug^ht  sutTes  to 
obey  their  earthly  masters,  as  to  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  and  to   be   resigaed 
from  the  bottom  of  their  heart  to  the 
will  of  God;  but,  on  the  other,  they 
commanded  masters  to  behave  well  to 
their  slaves,  to  grant  them  what  was 
just  and  equitable,  and  not  to  treat 
them  with  anger,  knowing  that   the 
Lord  of  both  is  in  heaven,  and  that  with 
Him  thwe  is  no  distinction  of  persons. 
**  The  law  of  the  Gospel  hanng  rery 
soon  universally  and  fundamentally  or- 
dained sincere  charity  towards  all,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  having  declared  that  He 
would  regard  as  done  or  refused  to  Him- 
self all  the  acts  of  beneficence  and  mercy 
done  or  refused  to  the  poor  and  little 
ones^it  naturaUy  followed  that  Chris* 
tians  not  only  regarded  their  slaves  as 
brethren,  above  all  when  they  were 
become  Christians,  but  that  they  were 
more  inclined  to  give  liberty  to  those 
who  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  it. 
This  was  accustomed  to  take  place  par* 
ticnlarly  on  the  solemn  feasts  of  Easter, 
as  St.  Gregory  of  Myssa  relates.  There 
were  even  found  some  who,  inflamed 
with  more  ardent  charity,  embraced  tla- 
teryfor  the  redemption  of  their  breth- 
ten ;  and  an  apostolic  man,  our  prede- 
cessor, Pope  Gregory  L,  of  sacred  me- 
mory, attests  that  he  had  known  a  great 
many  who  performed  this  work  of  mer- 
cy.   Wherefore  the  darkness  of  Pagan 
superstitions  being  entirely  disnpated 
Hi  the  progress  or  time,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  most  barbarous  nations  be- 
ing softened, — ^thanks  to  the  benefit  of 
fkith  working  by  charity, — things  ad- 
vanced so  far,  that  for  many  centuries 
there  have  been  no  slaves  among  the 
greater  part  of  Christian  nations.    Yet 

iwe  say  it  with  profound  sorrow)  men 
tave  been  since  found,  even  among 
Christians,  who,  shamefully  blinded  by 
the  desire  of  sordid  gain,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  reduce  into  slavery,  in  distant 
countries,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  other 
unfortunate  races ;  or  to  assist  in  this 
scandalous  crime,  by  instituting  and  or- 
ganising a  traffic  in  these  unfortunate 
beings,  who  had  been  loaded  with 
chains  by  others.    A  graat  number  of 


tlie  Boonn  PontiAi,  onr  predeceaaon 
of  glorious  memory,  have  not  forgotten 
to  sti^i^matise,  thronghout  the  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction,  the  conduct  of  these 
men  as  injurious  to  their  salvation,  aad 
disgraceful  to  the  Christian  naao ;  for 
they  clearly  saw  that  it  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  tended  most  powerfully 
to  make  infidel  nations  continae  in  their 
hatred  to  the  true  religion. 

"  This  was  the  object  of  the  apostoli- 
cal letters  of  Paul  111.,  of  the  29th  May 
1537,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  under  the  ring  of  the 
fisherman,  and  other  letters,  much  more 
copious,  of  Url>an  YIIL,  of  the  22d 
AprH  1689»  addressed  to  the  ooUector 
of  the  rights  of  the  ApostoUe  Chamber 
in  Portugal, — letters  in  which  the  most 
severe  censures  are  cast  upon  those  who 
venture  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  or  West  Indies  into  slavery,  buy, 
sell,  give,  or  exchange  them,  separate 
them  from  their  wives  and  children^ 
strip  them  of  their  property,  take  or 
sena  them  into  strange  places,  or  de^ 
prive  them  of  their  liberty  in  anv  way ; 
to  retain  them  in  slavery ;  or  mJ,  coun- 
sel, succour,  or  favour  those  who  do 
these  things  under  any  colour  or  pre- 
tence whatever ;  or  preach  or  teadi  that 
this  is  lawful,  and,  in  fine,  co-operate 
therewith  in  any  way  whatever.   Bene- 
dict Xiy.  has  rince  confirmed  and  re- 
newed  these  pontifical  ordinances  before 
mentioned  by  new  apostolical  letters  to 
the  Bishops  of  Brasil,  and  some  other 
countries,   dated   the   20th  December 
1741,  by  means  of  which  he  calls  forth 
the  solicitude  of  the  Bishops  for  the 
same  purpose.   A  long  time  oefore,  an- 
other of  our  more  andent  predeceaaorsy 
Pius  11.,  whose  pontificate  saw  the  em- 
pire  of  the  Portuguese   extended  in 
Guinea  and  in  the  country  of  th(»  blacks^ 
addressed  letters,  dated  the  7  th  of  Oc- 
tober 1482,  to  the  Bishop  of  Buvo,  who 
was  ready  to  depart  for  those  eoon- 
tries:  in  these  letters  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  giving  to  this  prelate  the 
means  requisite  for  exercising  the  sa- 
cred ministry  in  those  countries  with 
the  greatest  fruit,  but  he  took  occasion 
very  severely  to  blame  the  eonduet  of 
those  who  reduced  the  neophytes  into 
slavery.  In  fine,  in  our  days,  Pius  VII., 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  charity 
and  religion  as  his  predecessors,  aealonsly 
interposed  his  good  offices  with  men  of 
authority  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  among  Christians. 
**  These  ordinances,  and  this  solkatnde 
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of  <fOT  pre^ttemen,  bave  anAed  not  a 
tittle,  with  the  aid  of  God,  in  defending 
the  Indians,  and  other  nations  who  hare 
Hnt  been  mentioned,  against  the  bar- 
baritj  of  conqoest,  and  tlie  copiditj  of 
Christian  mereliants ;  bat  the  Holy  See 
is  fkr  from  being  able  to  boast  of  the 
oomplete  success  of  its  efforts  and  seal ; 
for,  if  the  slaire-trade  has  been  partially 
aboKshed,  it  is  still  carried  on  by  a  great 
nany  Christians.  Wherefore,  desiring 
to  remove  sneh  a  disgrace  from  aU 
Christian  countries,  after  baring  ma- 
turely considered  the  matter  with  many 
itf  our  Tonerable  brethren,  the  Cardinals 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  assembled 
in  Council,  following  the  example  of  oor 
pii^ecessors,  by  virtne  of  the  apostolic 
office,  we  warn  and  admonish  in  the 
I<ord  all  Christians,  of  whatever  con- 
dition they  may  be,  and  enjoin  them  that, 
for  the  future,  no  one  shsll  venture  un- 
justly to  oppress  the  Indians,  Negroes, 
or  other  men,  whoever  they  may  be ;  to 
atrip  them  of  their  property,  or  reduce 
them  into  servitude;  or  give  aid  or  sup- 
port to  those  who  commit  such  excesses, 
QfT  carry  on  that  influnous  traffic,  by 
which  the  blacks,  as  if  they  were  not 
men,  but  mere  impure  animals,  reduced 
like  them  into  servitude,  without  any 
distinction,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  are  bought,  sold,  and 
deroted  to  endure  the  hardest  labours ; 
and  on  account  of  which  dissensions  are 
excited,  and  almost  continual  wars  are 
fomented  among  nations,  by  the  allure- 
ment of  gain  offered  to  those  who  first 
carryaway  the  Negroes. 

**  Wherefore,  by  virtue  of  the  apos- 
tolical authoritv,  we  condemn  all  these 
things  aforesai<^  as  absolutely  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  name ;  and,  by  the  same 
authority ,  we  absolutely  prohibit  and  in- 
terdict all  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  from 
Tenturing  to  maintun  that  this  traffic 
fai  blacks  is  permitted,  under  any  pre- 
text or  colour  whatsoever ;  or  to  preach 
or  teach  in  public  or  in  private,  in  any 
way  whatever,  any  thing  contrary  to 
these  apostolic  letters.  And  in  order  that 
these  letters  may  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all,  and  that  no  one  may  pre- 
tend ignorance,  we  ordain  and  decree 
that  they  be  published  and  posted  up, 
according  to  custom,  by  one  of  our  of- 
ficers, on  the  doors  of  the  basilica  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  ApostoUc 
Chancery,  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  of 
Monte  Citorio,  and  at  the  Campo  di 
Fiori.  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Ma- 
jors, under  the  seal  oi  the  fisherman. 


the  8d  of  November  1899,  the  ninth 
year  of  our  Pontificate. 
**  hovn,  Cabdival  LAMBftvaoHivi." 
I  again  particularly  invite  attention 
to  the  docament  which  I  have  just  in* 
sorted — to  these  letters,  which  raagnifi-^ 
cently  crown  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Church  for  the  abolition  of  shivery .  At 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade—the  ob- 
ject of  a  treaty  recently  made  between 
the  great  powers — is  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  affhirs  which  occupy  the  chief 
attention  of  Europe,  it  is  proper  to 
pause  a  few  moments,  to  reflect  on  th^ 
contents  of  the  apostolic  letters  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  Gregory  XYI.  Let 
us  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
year  1482,  Pope  Pius  II.  addressed  apos* 
tolical  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Ruvo. 
about  to  depart  for  the  newly  discovered 
countries — letters  in  which  he  did  not 
exclusively  confine  himself  to  giring  the 

E relate  the  powers  necessary  to  exercise 
is  holy  ministry  with  the  greatest  fruit 
in  those  countries,  but  in  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  censure  very  severely  the 
conduct  of  Christians  who  reduced  the 
neophvtes  into  slavery.  Exactly  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  time 
when  it  mav  be  said  tliat  the  Church, 
gathering  the  last  fruit  of  her  long  la* 
hours,  at  length  saw  Europe  emerge 
from  the  chaos  in  which  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians  had  plunged  her ;  at  the 
time  when  the  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions were  developed  with  daily  in* 
creasing  ardour,  and  began  to  form  a 
regular  and  coherent  bo<^ ;  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Church  resumes  her  secular 
contest  vrith  another  barbarism  which 
reappeared  in  distant  countries ;  she  op- 
poses the  abuse  of  the  superiority  of 
strength  and  intelligence,  which  the  con- 
querors possessed  over  the  conquered 
nations. 

This  fact  alone  proves  that,  for  the 
true  liberty  and  well-being  of  nations, 
for  the  just  pre-eminence  of  right  over 
might,  and  for  the  triumph  of  justice 
over  force,  the  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment of  nations  are  not  enough— roll* 
gion  also  is  required.  In  ancient  times^ 
we  see  nations  cultivated  to  the  highest 
point  commit  unheard-of  atrocities;  and 
in  modern  times,  Europeans,  so  proud 
of  their  knowledge  and  advancement,  in- 
troduce slavery  among  the  unfortunate 
nations  who  have  fallen  under  their  do» 
minion.  Now,  who  was  the  first  to 
raise  a  voice  against  such  injustice-^ 
against  such  horrible  barbarity  ?  It  was 
not  poHcyi  whieh  perhaps  rejoiced  to 
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iee  its  oonqaMts  ooniolidAted  by  daver^; 
it  was  not  commeroey  which  found  m 
this  infamous  traflSc  an  easy  means  of 
making  shameful  bat  abundant  profits ; 
it  was  not  philosophy,  which,  fully 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  would  perhaps  have  seen 
without  concern  the  resuscitation  of 
the  degrading  theory  of  raeet  bom  for 
siavery;  but  it  was  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, ezpressinff  herself  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Yicar  of  Jesus  Chrbt. 

It  is  certainly  a  consolatory  spectacle 
for  Catholics,  to  see  a  Roman  Pontiff, 
four  centuries  ago,  condemn  what  Eu- 
rope, with  all  her  civilisation  and  re- 
finement, condemns  only  at  the  present 
day,  StUl,  Europe  only  does  so  with 
difficulty ;  and  all  those  who  take  part 
in  this  tardy  condemnation  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  suspicion  of  being  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  interest.  No  doubt 
the  Roman  Pontiff  did  not  effect  all  the 
good  he  intended ;  but  doctrines  do  not 
remain  sterile  when  they  emanate  from 
a  high  quarter,  whence,  diffusing  them- 
lelires  to  great  distances,  they  descend 
on  persons  who  receive  them  with 
▼eneration,  if  it  were  only  on  account 
of  him  who  teaches  them.  The  con- 
quering nations  were  then  Christians, 
and  sincere  ones;  it  is  therefore  in- 
dubitable, that  the  admonitions  of  the 
Pope,  transmitted  by  the  mouths  of 
Bishops  and  other  priests,  must  have 
had  very  salutary  effects.  If,  in  cases 
like  this,  where  we  see  a  measure  taken 
against  an  evil,  the  evU  nevertheless  re- 
sists and  continues,  we  imagine,  by  a 
grievous  mistake,  that  the  measure  has 
been  vain,  and  that  its  author  has  pro- 
duced no  effect.  It  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
tirpate, and  another  to  diminish  an  evil ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
Bulls  of  the  Popes  had  not  all  the  effect 
intended,  they  must  nevertheless  have 
served  to  diminish  the  evil,  by  improving 
the  lot  of  nations  fiEJlen  under  the  yoke. 
The  evil  prevented  and  avoided  is  not 
seen ;  the  preservative  has  hindered  its 
existence;  but  the  existing  evil  is  palp- 
able—it affects  us,  it  excites  our  regret, 
and  we  often  forget  our  gratitude  due 
to  the  huid  which  has  preserved  us  from 
greater  evUs.  How  often  is  it  thus  with 
respect  to  religion!  She  cures  many 
things,  but  she  prevents  still  more.  If 
jhe  takes  possession  of  the  heart  of  man, 
it  is  in  order  to  destroy  there  even  the 
yery  roots  of  a  thousand  evils. 

Let  us  imagine  the  Europeans  of  the 
fifteenth  century  invading  the  East  and 


West  Indies,  without  any  check,  jpuded 
only  by  the  inspirations  of  cupidity  and 
by  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  power,  full 
of  the  pnde  of  conquerors,  and  of  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Indians  must 
inspire  them,  on  account  of  the  infm- 
ority  of  their  knowledge,  and  of  their 
backwardness  in  cirilisation  and  refine* 
ment:  what  must  have  happened?  If« 
in  spite  of  the  incessant  cries  of  religion^ 
in  spite  of  the  influence  which  die  had 
on  laws  and  manners,  the  conquered  na- 
tions have  had  so  much  to  suffer,  would 
not  the  evil  have  been  carried  to  an  in« 
tolerable  extent,  without  those  power- 
ful causes  which  incessantly  combated^ 
prevented,  or  diminished  it?    The  oon- 

auered  would  have  been  reduced  into 
avery  en  masse  ;  they  would  have  been 
condemned  en  nuisse  to  perpetual  de- 
gradation ;  they  would  have  been  de- 
prived even  of  the  hope  of  one  day  en^ 
tering  on  the  career  of  cirilisation. 

If  the  conduct  of  Europeans  at  that 
time  with  respect  to  men  of  other  races 
— if  the  conduct  of  some  nations  of  our 
own  days  is  to  be  deplored,  it  cannot 
be  said  at  least  that  the  Catholic  rdi- 
gion  has  not  opposed  such  excesses  with 
all  her  strength ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Head  of  the  Church  has  ever  allow<» 
ed  these  evils  to  pass  without  raising 
his  voice  to  recall  to  mind  the  rights  S 
men,  to  stigmatise  injustice^  to  excite 
abhorrence  of  cruelty,  and  energetically 
to  plead  the  cause  of  humanity,  with- 
out distinction  of  races,  climates,  or 
colours. 

Whence  does  Europe  derive  this  loftr 
idea  and  this  generous  feeling,  which 
urge  her  to  declare  herself  so  strongly 
against  the  traffic  in  men,  and  to  demand 
the  complete  abolition  of  slavenr  in  the 
colonies  ?  When  posterity  shall  c^  to 
mind  these'glorious  facts;  when  it  shall 
adopt  them  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the 
annals  of  civilisation ;  when,  studying 
and  analysing  the  causes  which  nave 
conducted  European  legislation  and 
manners  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and,  passing 
over  temporary  and  unimportant  mo- 
tives, insignificant  circumstances,  ttnd 
secondary  agents,  it  shall  seek  for  the 
vital  principle  which  impelled  Euro- 
pean cnvilisation  towards  so  glorious  aa 
end,  it  will  find  that  this  principle  was 
Christianity ;  and  if,  desiring  to  fathom 
the  <|uestion  more  and  more,  it  should 
inquire  whether  this  was  Christianity 
under  a  vacue  and  general  form — Chris- 
tianity without  authority — Christianity 
without  Catholicity— the  answer  of  hia- 
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idry  will  be  this:  Catholicity,  ezclu- 
siyely  prevaiiin)(  in  £urop6,  abolished 
iriayery  among  the  European  races ;  she 
introduced  the  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  slaTcry  into  £uropean  ciTilisation,  by 
'blowing  practically,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  slavery 
was  not  necessary  for  society ;  and  she 
made  it  understood,  that  the  sacred  work 
of  enfranchisement  was  the  foundation 
of  all  great  and  life-giving  civilisation. 
She  has  therefore  inoculated  European 
civilisation  with  the  principle  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  it  is  owing  to  her 
that,  wherever  this  civilisation  has  come 
into  contact  with  slavery,  it  has  been 
profoundly  disturbed— an  evident  proof 
that  there  were  at  the  bottom  two  op- 
posite elements,  two  contending  princi- 
ples, which  were  compelled  to  struggle 
ucessantly,  until  the  more  powerful, 
noble,  and  fnut^l  prevailing,  and  re- 
ducing the  other  under  the  yoke,  in  the 
-end  annihilated  it.  I  will  say  more :  by 
searching  whether  facts  really  confirm 
this  influence  of  Catholicity,  not  only 
in  all  that  concerns  the  civilisation  of 
Europe,  but  also  in  the  countries  which 
Europeans  have  conquered  two  cen- 
turies ago,  in  the  East  and  West,  we 
shall  meet  with  Catholic  Bishops  and 
priests  working  without  intermission  in 
improving  the  lot  of  colonial  slaves ;  we 
shall  call  to  mind  what  is  due  to  the 
Catholic  missions ;  we  shall  read  and  un- 
derstand the  apostolical  letters  of  Pius 
II.,  issued  in  1482,  and  mentioned  above ; 
those  of  Paul  III.,  in  1537 ;  those  of 
Urban  YIII.,  in  1639;  those  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  in  1741 ;  and  those  of  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  in  1839. 

In  these  letters  there  is  taught  and 
defined  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said 
on  this  point  in  favour  of  humanity. 
We  shall  there  find  blamed,  condemned, 
and  puniehed,  all  that  European  civili- 
sation has  at  length  resolved  to  con- 
demn and  punish ;  and  when  calling  to 
mind  also  that  it  was  Pius  VII.  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  zeal- 
ously  interposed  his  good  offices  with 
men  in  power  Jc^  the  complete  abolition 
of  slavery  among  Christians^  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  avoid  acknowledging  and 
confessing  that  Catholicism  has  had  the 
principal  share  in  this  great  work.  It 
18  she  indeed  who  has  laid  down  the 
principle  on  which  the  work  rests,  who 
has  established  the  precedents  which 
guide  it,  who  has  constantly  proclaimed 
the  principles  which  have  suggested 
.ity  and  has  constantly  condemned  those 


who  have  opposed  it;  it  is  she,  in  fine, 
who  at  all  times  has  declared  open  war 
against  cruelty  and  cupidity, — the  sup- 
port and  perpetual  motives  for  injustice 
and  inhumanity.  Let.  us  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  a  celebrated  Protestant  author, 
Robertson,  the  historian  of  America: 
«  From  the  time  that  ecclesiastics  were 
sent  as  instructors  into  America,  thev 
perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which 
their  countrymen  treated  the  natives 
rendered  their  ministry  altogether  fruit- 
less. The  missionaries,  in  conformity 
with  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  they  were  employed  to  publish, 
soon  remonstrated  against  the  maxims 
of  the  planters  with  respect  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  condemned  the  repartind* 
entos,  or  distribution^^,  by  which  they 
were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  con- 
querors, as  no  less  contrary  to  natural 
justice  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
than  to  sound  policy.  The  Dominicans, 
to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  originally  committed,  were 
the  most  vehement  In  attacking  the  re- 
partimientos.  In  the  year  1511,  Monte- 
sino,  one  of  their  most  eminent  preach- 
ers, inveighed  against  this  practice  in 
the  great  church  at  St.  Domingo,  with 
ail  the  impetuosity  of  his  natursd  elo- 
quence. Don  Diego  Columbus,  the 
principal  officers  of  the  colony,  and  all 
the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers, 
complained  of  the  monk  to  his  supe- 
riors ;  but  they,  instead  of  condemning, 
applauded  his  doctrine,  as  equally  pious 
and  seasonable.  The  Franciscans,  in- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  of  opposition  and 
rivalship  which  subsists  between  the 
two  orders,  discovered  some  inclination 
to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to  es- 
pouse the  defence  of  the  repartimientos. 
But  as  they  could  not  with  decency  give 
their  approbation  to  a  system  of  op- 
pression so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate 
what  they  could  not  justify,  and  alleged 
in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  coun- 
trymen, that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
on  any  improvement  in  the  colony  un- 
less the  Spaniards  possessed  such  do- 
minion over  the  natives,  that  they  could 
compel  them  to  labour.  The  Domini- 
cans, regardless  of  such  political  and 
interested  considerations,  would  not  re- 
lax in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  their 
sentiments,  and  even  refused  to  absolve, 
or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of  their 
countrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the 
nations  in  servitude.  Both  parties  ap- 
plied to  the  king  for  his  decision  in  a 
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matter  of  i\ieb  importance.  Ferdinand 
empowered  a  committee  of  his  Priry 
Council,  aMisted  by  tome  of  the  meet 
eminent  civilians  and  cttrinee  in  Spain, 
to  hear  the  depaties  sent  from  HiS' 
paniola  in  support  of  their  respeetire 
opinions.  After  a  long  discossion,  the 
specolatiTC  point  in  controversy  was 
determined  m  favour  of  the  Domini- 
cans; the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a 
free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
riffhts  of  man  ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  decision,  the  reparHmienUn  were 
c<mtinned  upon  their  ancient  footing. 
As  this  determinatiMi  admitted  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Dominicans 
founded  their  opinion,  tliey  renewed 
their  eiforts  to  obtain  relief  for  the  In- 
dians with  additional  boldness  and  seal. 
At  length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony, 
which  was  alarmed  by  their  remon- 
strances and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued 
a  decree  of  his  Privy  Council  (1613), 
declaring  that,  after  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  apostolic  Bull,  and  other 
titles  by  which  the  Crown  of  Castile 
claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions  in  the 
new  world,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians 
was  wsrranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man ;  that  unless  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  compelled  to  reside  under  their  in- 
spection, it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
claim them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Christian  faith;  that  no 
further  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  repar- 
HmientoSf  as  the  king  and  council  were 
willing  to  take  the  charge  of  that  upon 
their  own  consciences ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other 
religious  orders,  should  abstain  for  the 
future  from  those  invectives  which,  from 
an  excess  of  charitable  but  ill-informed 
seal,  they  had  uttered  against  the  prac- 
tice. That  bis  intention  of  adhering  to 
this  decree  might  be  fully  understood, 
Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants  of  In- 
dians upon  several  of  his  courtiers.  But 
in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  alto- 
gether inattentive  to  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, he  published  an  edict,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mild 
treatment  of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke 
to  which  he  subjected  them ;  he  r^n- 
lated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they 
should  be  required  to  perform ;  he  pre- 
scribed the  mode  in  which  they  should 
be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  directions 
with  respect  to  their  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  But  the  Do- 
.  minicans,  who,  from  their  experience  qf 


what  had  pawed,  judged  concerning  the 
future,  soon  peroeiv^  the  inefficacy  of 
those  provisions,  and  foretold  that,  ss 
long  as  it  wae  the  interest  of  indivi* 
dnab  to  treat  the  Indians  with  r^fouiv 
BO  public  regulations  woahl  render  thcfar 
servitude  mild  or  tolerable.  They  ooa« 
sidered  it  as  vain  to  waste  their  own  time 
and  etrragth  in  attempting  to  oomnm- 
nicate  the  sublime  truths  to  men  whose 
spirits  were  broken,  and  their  fiscfilties 
impaired  by  oppresa&(m.  Some  of  them, 
in  tfamr  despair,  reqaested  the  permis- 
sion of  their  saperiors  to  remove  to  the 
continent,  and  pursue  the  object  of  tiieir 
missioa  among  sueh  ^  the  natives  ss 
were  not  hitherto  eorrupted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  SpaoiardB,  or  alienated  by 
their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faiUi. 
Such  as  remiuned  in  Hispaniola  contl- 
noed  to  remonstrate,  with  decent  firm- 
ness, against  the  servitude  of  the  In*- 
dians. 
*<  The  violent   operations   of  Albn- 

auerque,  the  new  distributor  of  the  In* 
ians,  revived  the  zeal  of  the  Domini- 
cans against  the  repariunienioM,  and 
called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  op- 
pressed people,  who  possessed  all  the 
courage,  the  talents,  and  the  actirity 
requisite  in  supporting  such  a  desperate 
cause.  This  was  Bartholomew  do  laa 
Cases,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of 
the  clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus 
in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in 
order  to  settle  in  that  island.  He  early 
adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among 
ecclesiastics  with  respect  to  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  reducing  the  natives  to  servi- 
tude; and  that  he  might  demonstrate 
the  sincerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relui- 
quished  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen 
to  his  share  in  the  dirision  of  the  inhsK 
bitants  among  their  conquerors,  declap- 
ing  that  he  should  erer  bewail  his  own 
misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  ezer- 
deed  for  a  moment  this  impious  domi- 
nion over  his  fellow-creatures.  From 
that  time  he  became  the  avowed  patron 
of  the  Indians ;  and  by  his  bold  inter- 
positions in  their  behalf,  as  well  aa  by 
the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and  cha- 
racter, he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting 
some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  coun- 
trymen." {HUlary  of  America,  hooks,) 
It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  here 
the  energetif  efforts  of  De  las  Casas  in 
favour  of  the  colonies  of  the  new  world ; 
all  know  them— all  must  know  that, 
filled  with  seal  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Indians,  he  conceived  and  undertook  an 
attempt  at  civilisation  analogous  to  that 
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wfaidk  mm  rwliMd  hter,  to  the  im* 
mortal  honour  of  the  Catholic  clerii^, 
in  Paragaaj.  If  the  efforts  of  De  las 
Casai  had  net  all  the  buccom  that  mi^ht 
naturally  have  been  expected,  we  fiad 
the  eaose  of  this  in  the  thousand  pas- 
sions with  which  history  makes  us  ac- 
quainted, and  perhaps  also  in  the  im- 
petuosity of  this  man,  whose  sublime 
zeal  was  not  always  accompanied  by 
the  consummate  prudMiee  which  the 
Church  displays. 

However  this  mav  be.  Catholicity  has 
completely  accompushed  her  mission  of 
peace  and  love;  without  injustice  or 
eatastrophe,  she  has  broken  the  oliains 
iinder  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race  groaned;  and  if  it  had 
been  given  h«r  to  prevail  for  some  time 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  she  would  have 
a<4iieved  their  destruction  in  the  four 

auarters  of  the  globe,  by  banishing  the 
egradations  and  the  abominations  in- 
tr^aoed  and  established  in  those  conn- 
tries  by  Mahometanism  uid  idolatry. 
It  is  melancholy,  no  doubt,  that  Chris* 
tianity  has  not  yet  exercised  over  these 
latter  countries  all  the  influence  which 
would  have  been  necessary  to  amelio- 
rate the  social  and  political  condition 
of  those  nations,  by  changing  their 
ideas  and  manners.  But  if  we  seek  for 
the  causes  of  this  lamentable  delay,  we 
certainly  shall  not  find  them  in  the  con- 
duct 01  Catholicism.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  point  out  these  causes  ;  never- 
theless, while  reserving  the  analysis  and 
complete  examination  of  this  matter  for 
anotlwr  part  of  the  work,  I  will  make 
the  remark  en  passant,  that  Protest- 
antism may  justly  criminate  itself  for 
the  obstacles  which,  during  three  cen> 
turies,  it  has  opposed  to  the  universality 
and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  influence 
en  infidel  nations.  These  few  words 
will  suffice  here;  we  shall  return  to 
this  important  subject  later. 

Note  16,  p.  107. 

Vfe  can  scarcely  believe  how  for  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients  went  astray  with 
regard  to  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
man.  Can  it  be  believed  that  they  went 
0O  far  as  to  regard  the  lives  of  all  who 
conld  not  be  useful  to  society  as  of  no 
Tvdne  !  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain. 
We  might  lament  that  this  or  that  city 
had  adopted  a  barbarous  law;  that  a 
ferocious  custom  was  introduced  among 
a  people  by  the  effect  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  ^et,  as  long  as  philosophy 
protested  agfainst  such  attemptjsi,  human  | 


reason  wonid  have  remained  unstained, 
and  could  not  have  been  accused  with- 
out injustice  of  taking  part  in  infam- 
ous attempts  at  abortion  or  infanticide. 
But  when  we  find  crime  defended  and 
taught  by  the  most  important  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity ;  when  we  see  it  tri- 
umph in  the  minds  of  the  most  illus* 
triiMis  men,  who,  with  fearful  calmness 
and  serenity,  prescribe  the  atrocities 
which  we  inve  named,  we  are  con- 
founded, and  our  blood  runs  cold ;  we 
would  fain  shut  our  eyes,  not  to  see  so 
much  infamy  thrown  upon  philosophy 
and  human  reason.  Let  us  hear  Plato 
in  his  Republic,  in  that  book  in  which 
he  undertook  to  collect  all  the  theories 
in  his  opinion  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  best  adapted  to  lead  human  so- 
ciety towards  its  beau  ideal.  This  is 
his  scandalous  language :  "  Oportet  pro« 
fecto  secundum  ea  quae  supra  concessit 
mus,  optimos  viros  mulieribus  optimis 
ut  plurimum  congredi :  deterrimos  au- 
tem  contra,  deterrimis.  Et  illorum  qui-i 
dem  prolem  nutrire,  horum  minime^ 
si  armentum  excellentissimum  sit  f utu* 
rum.  £t  luBc  omnia  dum  agantur,  ab 
omnibus  prsterqnam  a  principibus  ig« 
norari,  si  mode  armentum  custodum  de« 
beat  seditione  carere."  "  Probe  admo-» 
dum  ;*'  <<  Very  good,*'  replies  another 
speaker.  (Plat.  Kep.  1.  v.) 

Behold,  then,  the  human  race  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  mere  brutes;  in  truth, 
the  philosopher  had  reason  to  use  the 
w(Nrdfiock  {armenium)l  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  magistrate  im» 
bued  with  such  feelings  must  have  been 
more  harsh  towards  their  subjects  than 
a  shepherd  towards  his  flock.  Tes,  if 
the  shepherd  finds  one  among  the  lambs 
whidi  nave  just  been  born  weak  and 
lame,  he  does  not  kill  it,  or  allow  it  to 
die  of  hunger ;  he  carries  it  to  the  sheep 
who  should  afford  it  milk,  he  caresses  it 
to  stop  its  cries. 

But  perhaps  the  expressions  which 
we  have  just  quoted  have  escaped  the 
philosopher  in  a  moment  of  inadvert- 
ence ;  perhaps  the  idea  which  they  re- 
veal was  only  one  of  those  sinister  in- 
spirations which  glide  into  the  mind  of 
a  man,  and  pass  away  without  leaving" 
any  more  impression  tiian  is  made  by  a 
reptile  moving  through  the  g^ass.  We 
wish  it  were  so,  for  the  fame  of  Plato; 
but  unhappily  he  returns  to  it  so  often, 
and  insists  on  the  point  with  so  syste- 
matic a  coldness,  that  no  means  of  jus- 
tifying him  are  left.  "With  respect,** 
he  says  lower  down,  ^' to  the  children  of 
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dtisens  of  inferior  rank,  and  even  those 
of  other  cituens,  if  they  are  bom  de- 
formed, the  magistrate*  shall  hide  them, 
as  is  proper,  in  some  secret  place,  which 
it  shaU  be  forbidden  to  reveal,"  «  Yes,*' 
replies  one  of  the  interlocators ;  "  if  we 
desire  to  preserve  the  race  of  warriors 
in  iU  pnritjr." 

Plato  also  lajs  down  dirers  mles  with 
respect  to  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes ; 
he  speaks  of  the  case  in  which  the  man 
and  woman  shall  have  reached  an  ad- 
yanced  age :  **  Quando  igitnr  jam  mu- 
lieres  et  viri  sBtatem  generationi  aptam 
egressi  fuerint,  licere  viris  dicemus,  cui- 
cnmque  voluerint,  prsterquam  fills  at- 
que  matri  et  fiiiarum  natis  matrisve 
majoribus :  licere  et  mulieribos  cuUibet, 
praterquam  filio  atqae  patri,  ao  supe- 
rioribas  et  inferioribus  eorumdem*  Cum 
▼ero  haec  omnia  mandaverimus,  interdi- 
oemns  fcetum  talem  (si  .contigerit)  edi 
et  in  lucem  produci.  Si  quid  autem  ma- 
trem  parere  coegerit,  ita  ezponere  pras- 
eipiemus,  quasi  ei  nulla  nutritio  sit." 
.  Plato  seems  to.  have  been  yerj  well 
pleased  with  his  doctrine;  for,  in  the 
verj  book  in  which  he  writes  what  we 
hare  just  seen,  he  lajs  down  the  famous 
maxim,  that  the  evils  of  states  will  never 
be  remedied,  that  societies  will  never  be 
well  governed,  until  philosophers  shall 
become  kings,  or  kings  become  philoso- 
phers. God  preserve  us  from  seeing  on 
the  throne  a  philosophy  such  as  hist 
Moreover,  his  wish  for  the  reign  of  phi- 
losophy has  been  realised  in  modem 
times.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  has  had 
more  than  empire;  it  has  been  deified, 
and  divine  honours  have  been  paid  to  it 
in  public  temples.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  happy  days  of  the 
worship  of  reason  are  now  mueh  re- 
gretted. 

llie  horrible  doctrine  which  we  have 
just  seen  in  Plato  was  transmitted  with 
fidelity  to  future  schools.  Aristotle, 
who  on  so  many  points  took  the  liberty 
of  departing  from  the  doctrines  of  his 
master,  did  not  think  of  correcting  those 
which  concern  abortion  and  infanticide. 
In  his  Politics  he  teaches  the  same 
crimes  with  the  same  calmness  as  Plato : 
**  In  order,"  he  says,  **  to  avoid  nourish- 
ing weak  or  lame  children,  the  law 
should  direct  them  to  be  exposed  or 
made  away  with.'*  **  Propter  multitu- 
dinem  autem  liberornm,  ne  plures  sint 
quam  expediat,  si  gentium  instituta  et 
leges  vetent  procreata  exponi,  defini. 
tum  esse  oportet  procreandorum  libe- 
rornm numeriun.    Quod  si  quibus  inter 


se  copulatis  et  coApfTessis,  plaree  liberie 
quam  definitum  sit,  nascantur,  prius- 
quam  sensus  et  vita  inseratur,  abortus 
est  foetoi  inferendus."     {PolU,  h  wiL 

C.1&) 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  reason  I 
had  to  say  that  man,  4U  man,  was  esteem^ 
ed  as  nothing  among  the  ancients ;  that 
society  entirely  absorbed  him;  that  it 
claimed  unjust  rights  over  him,  and  re- 
g^ded  him  as  an  instrument  to  be  used 
when  of  service,  and  which  it  had  a 
ri^t  to  destroy. 

We  observe  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  that  they  make  of 
society  a  kind  of  whole,  to  which  indi- 
riduals  belong,  as  the  atoms  of  which  a 
mass  of  iron  is  composed  belong  to  it; 
they  make  of  it  a  sort  of  unity,  to  which 
all  must  beeacrificed;  they  have  no  con- 
sideration- for  the  sphere  of  indiTidnal 
liberty;  thepr  do  not  appear  to  dream 
that  the  object  of  society  is  the  goody 
the  happiness  of  individuals  and  famu 
lies.  According  to  them,  this  unity  is 
the  principal  good,  with  which  notlung 
else  can  be  compared ;  the  greatest  evu 
that  eaa  happen  is,  that  this  unity  should 
be  broken-»-an  evil  which  must  be  avoided 
by  all  imaginable  means.  "  Is  not  the 
worst  evil  of  a  state,"  says  Plato,  "that 
which  divides  it,  and  makes  many  omt  of 
onef  and  is  not  the  greatest  excellence 
of  a  state,  that  which  binds  all  its  parts 
together,  and  makes  it  one  ?"  Relying 
on  this  principle,  and  pursuing  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theory,  he  takes  indi- 
viduals and  families,  and  kneads  them, 
as  it  were,«in  order  to  form  them  into 
ONE  compact  whole.  Thus,  besides  edu- 
eation  and  life  in  common,  he  wishes 
also-  to  have  women  and  children  in 
common ;  he  considers  it  injurious  that 
there  should  be  personal  enjoyments  or 
sufferings;  he  desires  that  all  should  be 
common  and  social;  he  allows  indiri* 
duals  to  live,  think,  feel,  and  act  only  as 
parts  of  a  great  whole.  If^ou  reaa  his 
Mepublie  with  attention,  atad  particu- 
larly the  fifth  book,  you  wiUr  see  that 
the  prevailing  idea  of  this  philosopher 
is  wnat  we  have  just  explained.  Let  us 
hear  Aristotle  on  the  same  point :  <*  As 
the  object  of  society,'*  he  says,  <*i8  one^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  education  of  all  ita 
members  ought  necessarily  to  be  one 
and  identicaL  Education  ought  to  be 
public,  and  not  private ;  as  things  now 
are,  each  one  tuces  care  of  his  tmildren 
as  he  thinks  proper,  and  teaches  them 
as  he  pleases.  Each  citizen  is  a  partide 
of  society,  and  the  care  to  be  given  to  a 
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psrtiele  onght  naturally  to  extend  to 
what  the  whole  requires."  (PoUt,  L 
▼in.  c.  1.)  In  order  to  explain  to  us 
what  he  means  by  this  common  educa- 
tion, he  concludes  by  quoting  with  ho- 
nour the  education  which  was  gi^en  at 
Sparta,  which  everyone  knows  consisted 
in  stifling  all  feelings  except  a  ferocious 
patriotism,  the  traits  of  which  still  make 
ns  shudder. 

With  our  ideas  and  cnstoms,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  confine  ourselves  to  consi- 
dering society  in  this  way.  Individuals 
among  us  are  attached  to  the  social  body, 
forming  a  part  of  it,  but  without  losing 
their  own  sphere— that  of  the  family ;  and 
they  preserve  around  them  a  vast  career, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  exert  them- 
seires,  without  coming  into  collision 
with  the  colossus  of  society.  Neverthe- 
less, patriotism  exists ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
a  blind  instinctive  passion,  urging  man 
on  to  the  sacrifice,  like  a  victim,  with 
bandaged  eyes,  but  it  is  a  reasonable, 
noble,  and  exalted  feeling,  which  forms 
heroes  like  those  of  Lepanto  and  Bay- 
len;  which  converts  peaceful  citizens, 
like  those  of  Gyroniia  and  Saragossa,  into 
lions;  which,  as  by  an  electric  spark, 
makes  a  whole  people  rise  on  a  sudden 
without  arms,  and  brave  death  from  the 
artillery  of  a  numerous  and  disciplined 
army :  such  was  Madrid,  following  the 
sublime  Mourons  !  of  Daoiz  and  of  Ve- 
larda* 

I  hare  already  hinted,  in  the  text,  that 
society  among  the  ancients  claimed  the 
right  of  interfering  in  all  that  regards 
individnals.  1  will  add,  that  the  thing 
went  to  a  ridiculous  extent.  Who  would 
imagine  that  the  law  ought  to  interfere 
in  the  food  of  a  woman  who  was  enceinte, 
or  in  the  exercise  which  she  should  take 
every  day  ?  This  is  w hat  Aristotle  grave- 
Ij  says :  **  It  is  necessary  that  women 
who  are  enceintes  should  take  particular 
care  of  their  bodies;  that 'they  should 
avoid  indulgence  in  luxury,  and  using 
food  which  is  too  light  and  weak.  The 
legislator  easily  attains  his  end  by  pre- 
scribing and  ordering  them  a  daily  walk, 
in  order  to  go  to  honour  and  venerate 
the  gods,  to  whom  it  has  been  confided 
by  fate  to  watch  over  the  formation  of 
beings. — Atque  hoc  facile  assequitur 
scriptor  legum,  si  eis  iter  aliquod  qno- 
tidianum  ad  cultum  venerationemque 
deorum  eorum,  quibus  sorte  obtig^t,  ut 
prsBsint  gignendis  animantibus,  iujunx- 
erit  ao  mandaverit."    {Polit.  1.  tH.  c. 

16.) 

The  action  of  laws  extended  to  erery 


thing;  it  Menu  that,  in  certain  cases, 
even  the  tears  of  children  could  not  es- 
cape this  severity.  **  Those,"  says  Aris- 
totle, "who,  by  means  of  laws,  forbid 
children  to  cry  and  weep,  are  wrong ; 
cries  and  tears  serve  as  exercise  for 
children,  and  assist  them  in  growing; 
they  are  an  effort  of  nature,  which  re- 
lieves and  inrigorates  those  who  are  in 
pain."    {Polit  I  vii.  c.  17.) 

These  doctrines  of  the  ancients — ^this 
manner  of  considering  the  relations  of 
individuals  with  society — very  well  ex- 
plain how  castes  and  slaverv  could  be 
regarded  as  natural  among  them.  Who 
can  be  astonished  at  seeing  whole  raoea 
deprived  of  liberty,  or  regarded  as  inca- 
pable of  partaking  of  the  rights  of  other 
superior  classes,  when  we  see  genera- 
tions of  innocent  beings  condemned  to> 
death,  without  these  conscientious  phi- 
losophers admitting  the  slightest  scruple 
with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of  so  in- 
human an  act?  It  was  not  that  these 
philosophers  had  not  happiness  in  view 
as  the  object  of  society ;  but  they  had 
monstrous  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  that  happiness. 

Note  17,  p.  122. 

The  reader  will  easily  dispense  with 
my  entering  into  details  on  the  abject 
and  shameful  condition  in  which  women 
were  among  the  ancients,  and  in  which 
they  still  are  among  the  moderns  whero 
Christianity  does  not  prevail;  moreover, 
my  pen  would  be  checked  every  moment 
by  tne  strict  laws  of  modesty,  if  I  were 
to  attempt  to  represent  the  character- 
istic features  of  this  wretched  picture. 
The  bouleversement  of  ideas  was  such, 
that  we  hear  men  the  most  renowned  for 
their  gravitv  and  moderation  rave  in  the 
most  incredible  manner  on  this  point. 
We  will  lay  aside  hundreds  of  examples 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce ;  but 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  scandalous  adrice 
of  the  sage  Solon,  with  respect  to  the 
lending  of  women  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  race  ?  Who  has  not  blushed 
to  read  what  the  divine  Plato,  in  his  Re^ 
public,  says  of  the  propriety  and  of  the 
manner  of  making  women  share  in  the 
public  games  ?  Let  us  throw  a  veil  over 
recollections  so  dishonourable  to  human 
wisdom.  When  the  chief  legislators  and 
sages  so  far  forgot  the  first  elements  of 
morality  and  the  most  ordinary  inspira- 
tions of  nature,  what  roust  have  been  the 
case  with  the  vulgar  ?  How  fearfully  true 
those  words  of  the  sacred  text  which  re- 
present to  118  the  nations  deprived  of  the 
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light  of  Christianity,  as  sitiang  in  dark- 
mets  and  in  the  thadow  of  death  ! 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  wo- 
man, nothing  more  apt  to  degrade  her, 
than  that  which  is  injurious  to  modesty; 
and  yet  we  see  that  the  unlimited  power 
granted  to  man  over  woman  contribu- 
ted to  this  degradation,  and  reduced 
her,  among  certain  nations,  to  be  no- 
thing but  a  slave.  Losing  sight  of  the 
manners  of  other  nations,  let  us  consi- 
der those  of  the  Romans  for  a  moment. 
Among  them  the  formula,  uhi  tu  Cayus 
eao  Caya,  seemed  to  indicate  a  subjec- 
tion 80  slight,  that  it  might  almost  be 
ealled  an  equality ;  but  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate this  equGblity,  it  is  enough  to 
recollect  that,  at  Rome,  a  husband  could 
put  his  wife  to  death  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  that  not  only  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  but  for  offences  infinitely  less 
serious.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  £g- 
naciiis  Menecius  was  acquitted  of  a  simi- 
lar crime,  although  his  wife  had  done 
nothing  more  than  drink  wine  from  a 
«aski  These  traits  describe  a  nation, 
whatever  importance  you  may  besides 
think  proper  to  attach  to  the  solicitude 
of  the  Romans  to  prevent  their  matrons 
from  becoming  addicted  to  wine.  When 
Gato  (Erected  an  embrace,  as  a  proof 
of  affection,  among  relations^  for  the 
purpose,  as  Pliny  relates,  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  women  smelt  of  wine, 
an  temetum  olerentf  it  is  true  he  showed 
his  strictness ;  but  it  was  an  unworthy 
outrage  offered  to  the  honour  of  the 
.women  themselves  whose  virtue  it  pre- 
tended to  preserve.  .  There  are  some 
remedies  worse  than  the  disease. 

Note  18,  p.  133. 

The  antichristian  philosophy  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
desire  to  find  among  the  barbarians  the 
origin  of  the  elevation  of  the  female 
character  in  Europe,  and  of  some  other 
principles  of  our  civilisation.  Indeed, 
as  soon  as  you  discover  the  source  of 
these  admirable  qualities  in  the  forests 
of  Germany,  Christianity  is  stripped  of 
a  portion  of  its  honours ;  and  what  was 
its  own  and  peculiar  glory  is  divided 
among  many.  I  will  not  deny  that  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus  are  sufficiently  po- 
etical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  real  Germans  were  so  to  any  ex- 
tent. Some  passages  inserted  in  the 
text  add  great  force  to  our  conjecture ; 
but  what  appears  to  me  to  be  eminently 
calculated  to  dissipate  all  these  illusions 
ia»  to  read  the  history  of  the  iiXTaiion 


by  the  barbarians,  above  all  that  whidi 
has  been  written  by  eye-witnesses.  The 
picture,  far  from  continuing  poetical, 
then  becomes  disgusting  in  the  extreme. 
This  interminable  succession  of  nationa 
defiles  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  like 
an  alarming  vision  in  an  evil  dream; 
and  certainly  the  first  idea  which  oc- 
curs to  us  at  the  sight  of  this  pictuire  is. 
not  to  seek  for  any  of  the  qualities  of 
modern  civilisation  in  these  invading 
hordes;  but  the  great  difficulty  is,  to 
know  how  this  duios  has  been  reduced 
to  order,  and  how  it  has  been  possible 
to  produce  from  such  barbarism  the 
noblest  and  most  brilliant  mriliaation 
whidi  has  ever  been  seen  on  earth. 
Tacitus  appears  to  be  an  enthusiast; 
but  Sidonius,  who  wrote  at  no  gi«at 
distance  from  the  barbarians,  who  saw 
them,  and  suffered  from  meeting  them, 
does  not  partake  of  this  enthusiasm. 
"  I  find  myself,"  he  said,  ''among  long- 
haired nations,  compelled  to  hear  the 
German  language,  and  to  applaud,  at 
whatever  cost,  the  song  of  the  drunken 
Bur^undian,  with  hair  plastered  with 
rancid  grease.  Happy  your  eyes  who 
do  not  see  them  ;  happy  your  eare  who 
do  not  hear  them  !"  If  space  permitted, 
it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  accumulate 
a  thousand  passages  which  would  evi- 
dently show  what  the  barbarians  were, 
and  what  could  be  expected  from  them 
in  all  respects.  It  is  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day,  that  it  was  the  design  of 
Providence  to  employ  these  nations  to 
destroy  the  Roman  empire,  and  change 
the  face  of  the  world!  The  invaders 
seem  to  have  had  a  feeling  of  their  ter- 
rible nussion.  They  march,  they  ad- 
vance, they  know  not  whither  they  go; 
but  they  know  well  that  they  go  to  de- 
stroy. Attila  called  himself  the  scourse 
of  God.  The  same  barbarian  hims^ 
defined  his  formidable  duty  in  these 
words :  "  The  star  falls,  the  tea  is 
moved  ;  I  am  the  hammer  of  the  eearih. 
Where  my  horse  passes,  the  grass  never 
grows.'*  Alaric,  marching  towards  the 
capital  of  the  world,  said:  **  I  eanmoi 
stop  ;  there  is  some  one  uraes  me,  who 
excites  me  to  saeh  Ronu.'  Genaerio 
prepares  a  naval  expedition ;  his  troops 
are  on  board,  he  himself  embarks :  no 
one  knows  the  point  towards  which 
he  will  direct  his  sails.  The  pilot  ap- 
proaches the  barbarian,  and  asks  him : 
**  My  lord,  against  what  nations  wHl 
you  wage  war?  Against  those  who  kaoe 
provoked  the  anger  of  Qody^  repUea 
Genserio. 
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'  If  ChrlsiiamtT,  in  the  nidtt  of  this 
catastrophe,  baa  not  existed  in  Europe, 
ciTilisation  was  lost  aad  aMtihilated, 
verhaps  for  ever.  But  a  religion  of 
%f  bt  and  love  was  sure  to  triumph  orer 
ignorance  aiud  violeace.  Even  during 
the  times  of  the  eakuuities  of  the  iuva- 
aion,  that  reUgion  prevented  many  dis- 
astm,  owing  to  the  aseendency  which 
it  began  to  exereise  over  the  barba- 
rians; the  most  ciitleal  monMnt  being 
past,  the  eonqoerors  having  become  in 
(Some  degree  settled,  she  immediately 
employed  a  system  so  Tast»  so  effioa- 
cious^  so  decisive^  that  the  conquerors 
found  themselves  eonquwred,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  charity.  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the 
invasion ;  God  had  decreed  it,  and  His 
decree  must  be  accomplished.  Thus 
the  pious  monk  who  weot  to  meet 
Alano  approaobhig  Rome,  could  not 
stop  him  on  his  march,  because  the  bar- 
banan  answered  him,  that  he  could  not 
8t€>p, — that  there  was  some  one  who 
urged  him  on,  and  that  he  advanced 
against  his  own  will.  But  the  Church 
awaited  the  barbarians  after  the  con- 
quest, knowing  that  Frovidenoe  would 
not  abandon  Has  own  work,  that  the 
hope  of  the  future  lot  of  aatioas  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  spouse  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  on  this  account  does  Alaric  ad- 
▼aoce  on  Rome,  sack,  and  destroy  it; 
but  on  a  sudden,  finding  himself  in  pre- 
sence of  religion,  he  stops,  becomes 
mollified,  and  appoints  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  places  of  re- 
fuse. A  resMurkable  fact,  and  an  ad- 
mffable  symbol  of  the  Christian  reU- 
gion preserving  the  universe  from  total 
fuin. 

NoTK  19,  p.  143. 

The  gpreat  benefit  conferred  on  mo- 
dem society  by  the  formation  of  a  pure 
and  correct  public  conscience  would 
acquire  extraordinary  value  in  our  eyes, 
if  we  compared  our  moral  ideas  with 
those  of  all  other  nations,  ancient  and 
modern ;  the  result  of  such  an  examin- 
ation would  be,  to  show  in  how  lament- 
able a  nuumer  good  principles  become 
corrupted,  whra  they  are  confided  to 
the  reason  of  man.  I  will  content  my- 
self, howcTcr,  with  a  few  words  on  the 
ancients,  in  order  to  show  how  correct 
I  was  in  saying  that  our  manners,  how- 
ever corrupt  thev  may  be,  would  have 
appeared  a  model  of  morality  and  dig- 
nity to  the  heathens. 

The  temples  oonseonted  to  Venus 


in  Babvlon  and  Corinth  are  connected 
with  abominations  such  as  to  be  even 
incomprehensible.  Deified  passion  ro* 
quired  sacrifices  worthy  of  it;  a  <fivi- 
nity  without  modesty  required  the  sa« 
orifice  of  modesty ;  and  the  sacred  name 
of  Temple  was  applied  to  asylums  of  the 
most  unbridled  licentiousness.  There 
was  not  a  veU  even  for  tlie  gpreatest 
crimes.  It  is  known  how  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cyprus  gained  a  dowry  for  their 
marriage;  all  have  heard  of  the  mys- 
teries ef  Adorns,  Priapus^  and  other  im^ 
pure  divinities.  There  are  viees  which, 
as  it  were,  wsnt  a  name  amon^  the 
moderns ;  or  if  they  have  one,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  recollection  of  a  ter- 
rible cheat ilemeot  inflicted  on  some  cri- 
minal dties.  In  reading  the  histories 
of  antiquity  descriptive  of  the  manners 
of  their  times,  the  book  falls  from  our 
hands.  On  this  sut^ect  we  must  be 
oontent  with  these  few  hints,  calculated 
to  awaken  in  tlie  minds  of  our  readers 
the  recollection  of  what  has  a  thousand 
times  excited  their  indignation  in  read- 
ing the  history  and  studyiag  the  litera- 
ture oi  pagan  antiquity.  The  author 
is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a  re- 
collection; he  abstains  from  a  descrip- 
tion. 

fiToTK  20,  p.  148. 

It  is  now  so  common  to  exalt  beyond 
measure  the  power  of  ideas,  that  some 
persons  will  periiaps  consido*  to  be  ex* 
aggerated  what  I  have  said  with  re- 
spect to  their  want  of  power,  not  onlj 
to  influence  society,  but  even  to  pre- 
serve themselves^  while,  remaining  in 
the  mere  sphere  of  ideas,  they  do  not 
become  realised  in  institutions,  which 
are  their  organ,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  rampart  and  defence. 

I  am  vwy  far,  as  I  have  clearly  stated 
in  the  text,  from  denring  or  calling  in 
question  what  is  called  the  power  of 
Mieas :  I  only  mean  to  show  that,  alone 
and  by  themselves,  ideas  have  little 
power;  and  that  science,  properly  so 
called,  ae  far  as  the  organisation  cf  so- 
ciety is  concerned,  is  a  much  less  im- 
portant thing  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. This  doctrine  has  an  intimate 
connexion  vrith  the  system  followed  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  which,  while  con- 
stantfy  endeavouring  to  develop  the 
human  mind  by  means  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  sciences,  has  nevertheless 
assigned  to  them  a  secondary  part  in 
the  regulation  of  society.  While  reli- 
gion hu  never  been  opposed  to  true 
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acienoe,  never,  on  the  other  hand^  has 
she  ceased  to  show  a  certain  degree  of 
siistrust  with  respect  to  all  that  was  the 
exduslTe  production  of  human  thought ; 
and  observe  that  this  Is  one  of  the  chief 
differences  between  religion  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  last  age ;  or,  we  should 
rather  saj,  it  was  the  cause  of  their  vio- 
lent antipathy.  Religion  did  not  con- 
demn science ;  on  the  contrary,  she  loved, 
protected,  and  encouraged  it;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  marked  out  its  limits, 
warned  it  that  it  was  blind  on  some 
points,  announced  to  it  that  it  would  be 
powerless  in  some  of  its  labours,  and 
that  in  others  its  action  would  be  de- 
structive and  fatal.  Philosophy,  on  the 
contrary,  loudly  proclaimed  the  sove- 
reignty of  science,  declared  it  to  be  all- 
powerful,  and  deified  it;  it  attributed 
to  it  strength  and  courage  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  wisdom  and 
foresight  enough  to  work  this  change 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  This  pride 
of  knowledge,  this  deification  of  thought, 
is,  if  you  observe  closely,  the  foundation 
of  Protestant  doctrine.  All  authority 
being  taken  away,  reason  is  the  only 
competent  judge,  the  intellect  receives 
directly  and  immediately  from  God  all 
the  light  which  is  necessary.  This  is 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Protest- 
antism, that  is  to  say,  the  pride  of  the 
mind. 

If  we  closely  observe,  even  the  tri- 
umph of  revolutions  has  in  no  degree 
nullified  the  wise  anticipations  of  reli- 
gion :  and  knowledge,  properly  so  call- 
ed, instead  of  gaining  any  credit  from 
this  triumph,  has  entirely  lost  what  it 
had:  there  remains  nothing  of  the  re- 
Tolutionary  knowledge;  what  remains 
is  the  effects  of  the  revolution,  the  inte- 
rests created  by  it,  the  institutions  which 
have  arisen  from  those  interests,  and 
which,  since  that  time,  have  sought  in 
the  department  of  science  itself  our 
principles  to  support  them, — principles 
altogether  different  from  those  which 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  beginning. 

I  have  said  that  every  idea  has  need 
of  being  realised  in  an  institution ;  this 
is  so  true,  that  revolutions  themselves, 
warned  by  the  instinct  which  leads  them 
to  preserve,  with  more  or  less  integrity, 
the  principles  whence  they  have  arisen, 
tend  from  the  first  to  create  those  in- 
stitutions in  which  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  may  be  perpetuated,  or  tocon- 
stitute  successors  to  represent  them, 
when  they  shall  have  disappeared  from 
tho  schools.    This  may  lead  to  many 


reflections  on  the  origin  and  preMnt 
condition  of  several  forms  of  govern*' 
ments  in  different  countries  of  Europe. 

When  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  scientific  theories  succeed  each 
other,  when  pointing  out  the  immense 
development  which  the  press  has  given 
to  the  field  of  discussion,  I  have  shown 
that  this  was  not  an  infallible  sign  of 
scientific  progress,  still  less  a  guarantee 
for  the  fertility  of  human  thooglit  in 
realising  great  things  in  the  material 
and  social  order.  I  have  said  that  grand 
conceptions  proceed  rather  from  inhd" 
Hon  than  from  discourse*  ;  and  on  this 
subject  I  have  recalled  to  mind  histori- 
cal events  and  personages  which  place 
this  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  In  support 
flf  this  assertion,  ideology  might  have 
furnished  us  with  abundant  proofs,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  sd- 
ence  itself  to  prove  its  own  sterility. 
But  mere  good  sense,  taught  by  the  les- 
sons of  experience  daily,  i»  enough  to 
convince  us  that  the  men  who  are  the 
most  able  in  theory  are,  often  enough, 
not  only  mediocre,  but  even  weak  in  the 
exercise  of  authority.  With  regard  to 
the  hints  which  I  have  thrown  out  with 
respect  to  **  intuition' '  and  *'  discourses," 
I  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  any  one 
who  has  applied  to  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  I  am  confident  that  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  have  reflected  will 
not  differ  firom  my  own. 

NoTB  21,  p.  151. 

I  have  attributed  to  Christianity  the 
gentleness  of  manners  which  Europe 
now  enjoys.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
cline of  religious  belief  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, this  gentleness  of  manners,  instead 
of  being  destroyed,  has  only  been  raised 
to  a  higher  degree.  This  contrast,  the 
effSsct  of  which,  at  first  sight,  is  to  de- 
stroy what  1  have  established,  requires 
some  explanation*  First  of  all,  we  must 
recollect  the  distinction  pointed  out  in 
the  text  between  effeminacy  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners.  The  first  is  a  faulty 
the  second  a  valuable  quality ;  the  first 
emanates  from  the  enervation  of  mind 
and  weakening .  of  body :  the  second  is 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  reason^ 
the  empire  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
the  triumph  of  justice  over  force,  of 
right  over  might.  There«is  a  large  por- 
tion of  real  gentleness  in  manners  at  the 
present  day,  but  luxury  has  also  a  con- 
siderable part  therein.  This  luxury  of 
manners  has  certainly  not  arisen  from 
religion,  but  from  incredulity  ;  the  lat- 
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ter,  never  extending  its  riew  beyond 
the  present  life,  causes  the  lofty  desti- 
nies, and  eyen  the  very  existence  of  the 
soul^  to  be  forgotten,  puts  egptism  upon 
the  throne,  constantly  excites  and  keeps 
i^ve  the  love  of  pleasure^,  and  makes 
man  the  vile  slave  of  his  papsions.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  first  coup  d*cn!,  we 
perceive  that  our  manners  owe  all  their 
gentleness  to  Christianity  ;.all  the  ideas, 
all  the  feelingSy.on  which  this  gentleness 
is  founded,  bear  the  mark  of  Christian«r 
ity.  The  dignity  of  man,  his  rights,  the 
obligation  of  treating  him  with  the  re- 
spect which  is  due  to.  him,  and  of  ap- 
pealing to  his  mind,  by  reason  rather 
than  to  his  body  by  violence,  the  neces- 
sity imposed,  on  every  one  of  keeping, 
within  the  line  of  his  duty,  of  respecting 
the  property  and  the  persons  of  others, 
— alt  this  body  of  principles^  to  which 
real  gentleness  of  manners  is  owing, 
is  due,  in  Europe,  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  which,  after  a  struggle  of 
many  centuries  against  the  barbarism 
and  ferocity  of  invading  nations,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  system  of  vio- 
lence which  these  same  nations  had  made 
general. 

As  philosophy  has  taken  care  to 
change  the  ancient  names  consecrated 
by  religion,  and  authorised  by  the  usage 
of  a  succession  of  ages,  it  happens  tlutt 
some  ideas,  although  the  produce  of 
Christianity,  are  scarcely  acknowledged 
as  such,  only  because  they  are  disguised 
under  a  worldly  dress.  Who  does  not 
know  that  mutual  love  among  men  and 
fraternal  charity  are  ideas  entirely  due 
to  Christianity  ;  Who  does  not  know 
that  pagan  antiquity  did  not.  acknow- 
ledge them,  that  it  even  despised  them  ? 
And  nevertheless,  this  affection,  which 
-was  formerly  called  charity,  because 
charity  was  the  virtue  from  which  it 
took  its  legitimate  origin,  has  constantly 
taken  care  to  .assume  other  names,  as  if 
it  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  public 
with  any  appearance  of  religion.  The 
mania  for  attacking  the  Christian,  reli- 
gion being  passed,  it  is  openly  confessed 
that  the  principle  of  imiversal  charity  is 
owing  to  her ;  but  language  remains 
infected  with  Voltairian  philosophy 
even  since  the  discredit  into  which  that 
philosophy  has  fallen.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  we  very  often  do  not  appre- 
ciate as  we  ought  the  infiuence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  society  which  surrounds 
us,  and  that  we  attribute  to  other  ideas 
and  other  causes  the  phenomena  which 
are  evidently  owing  to  religion.  Society 


at  present,  .in  spite  of  all  its  indiffer- 
ence, is  more  indebted,  to  religion  than 
is  commonly,  supposed;  it  resembles 
those  men,  who,  born  of.an  illustrious 
family,  in  which  good  principles  and  a 
careful  education  are  transmitted  .as  an 
inheritance  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, preserve  in  their  manners  and  be- 
haviour, even  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
orders, their  crimes,  and  I  will  even  ven- 
ture to  say,  their  degradation,  some 
traits  which  denote  their  noble  origin. 

NOtb  22,  p.  160. 

A  few  regulations  of  Councils,  quoted 
in  the  text,  are  enough  to  give  an  idear 
of  the  system  pursued  by  the  Church- 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  and  soft-< 
ening  manners.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  on  previous  occasions  during  this 
work^  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  call 
to  mind  monuments  of  this  kind;  I  will 
state  here  that  I  have  two  reasons  for 
doing  this :  1.  When  having  to  compare 
Protestantism  with  Catholicism,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  means  of  represent- 
ing the  real  spirit  of  the  latter  is,  to^ 
show  it  at  work;  this  is  done  when  wft 
bring  to  light  the  measures  which  were, 
adopted,  according  to  different  .circum- 
stances, by  Popes  and  Councils.  2.  Con^ 
sidering  the  direction,  which  historical 
studies  take  in. Europe,  and. the  taste 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  general,, 
not  for  histories,. but  foe  historical  do-r 
cuments,it  is  proper  always  to  bear  ia 
mind  that  the  proceedings  of  Councils* 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only, 
in  historical  and  ecclesiasticsd  matters, 
but  also  in  political  and  social  ones ;  so 
that  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  data 
which  are  found  in  the  records  of  Coun- 
cils, is  monstrously  to  mutilate,  or  ra* 
ther  wholly  to  destroy,  the  history  of 
Europe. 

On  this  account  it  is  very  useful,  and 
even  necessary  in  many  things,  to  con- 
sult these  records,  although  it.  may  be 
painful  to  our  indolence,  on  account  of 
their  enormous  extent,  and  the  ennui  of 
finding  many  things  devoid  of  interest 
for  our  times*  The  sciences,  above  all 
those  which  have  society  for  their  ob- 
ject, lead  ta  satisfactory  results  only  by 
means  of  painful  labours*  What  is  use- 
ful is  frequently  mixed  and  confounded 
with  what  is  not.  The  most  valuable 
things  are  sometimes  found  by  the  side 
of  repulsive  objects;,  but  in  nature,  do 
we  nnd  gold  without  having  removed 
rude  masses  of  earth  ? 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  find  the 
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germ  of  the  predons  qnalities  of  Enro- 
pean  eivilisation  among  the  barbarians 
of  the  north,  should  undoiUytedlj  have 
attributed  the  gentleness  of  our  man- 
ners to  the  same  barbarians;  thej  \vould 
have  had  in  support  of  this  paradox  a 
faet  certaonlv  more  specious  than  that 
which  ihey  nave  relied  on  to  give  the 
honour  of  elevatins-  European  women 
to  the  Germans.  I  allude  to  the  well- 
known  custom  of  avoiding  the  iiffliction 
of  corporal  punishments,  and  of  chastis- 
ing the  gravest  offences  by  fines  only. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make  us  be- 
Here  that  these  nations  were  happily 
incHned  to  gentleness  of  manners,  since, 
in  the  midst  of  their  barbarism,  they 
-used  the  right  -of  punishment  with  a 
moderation  which  is  not  found  even 
among  the  most  civilised  and  refined 
-nations.  If  we  regard  the  thing  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  seems  as  if  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  the  barbarians 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  their  man- 
ners more  harsh  instead  of  more  gentle ; 
indeed,  after  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced, the  infliction  ofoorporal  punish- 
ments became  general,  acnd  even  that  of 
death  was  not  excluded. 

But  when  we  attentively  consider 
this  peculiarity  of  the  criminal  code  of 
the  barbarians,  we  shall  see  that,  far 
from  showing  the  advancement  <if  their 
•civilisation  and  the  gentleness  of  their 
manners,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
evident  proof  that  they  were  behind- 
hand; it  is  the  strongest  index  of  the 
harshness  and  barbarism  which  reigned 
among  them.  In  the  first  place,  inas- 
much as  crimes  among  them  were  pun- 
ished by  means  of  fines,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  by  composition,  it  is  clear  that 
the  law  paid  much  more  attention  to 
repairing  an  irijury  than  to  punishing 
a  crime ;  a  circumstance  which  clearly 
shows  us  how  little  they  thought  about 
the  morality  of  the  action,  as  they  at- 
tended not  -so  much  to  the  action  it- 
self, as  to  the  wrong  which  it  inflicted. 
Therefore  this  was  not  an  element  of 
<nvilisation,  but  of  barbarism;  this  tend- 
ed to  nothing  less  than  the  Ibanishment 
of  morality  from  the  world.  The  Church 
combated  this  principle,  as  fatal  in  pub- 
lic as  in  private  affairs ;  she  introduced 
into  criminal  legislation  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  which  completely  changed  its  spi- 
rit. On  this  point  M.  Gnizot  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  I 
am  delighted  to  acknowledge  and  to  in- 
sert this  homage  here  by  transcribing 
his  own  words.    After  hairing  pointed 


out  the  difference  which  existed  be-' 
tween  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  de- 
rived in  great  part  from  the  Councils  of 
Toledo,  and  the  other  barbarian  laws, 
M.  Guizot  signalises  the  immense  su- 
periority of  the  ideas  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  legislation,  of  justice,  and  in 
all  that  concerns  the  search  after  truth 
and  the  lot  of  men :  he  adds :  *'  In  cri- 
minal matters,  the  relation  of  crimes  to 
punishments  is  fixed  (in  the  laws  of  the 
Yisigotlis)  according  to  sufficiently  just, 
philosophical,  and  moral  notions.  We 
there  perceive  the  efforts  of  an  enlight- 
ened legislator,  who  contends  i^suinst 
the  violence  and  rashness  of  barbarian 
manners.  The  chapter  De  cade  ei 
morte  hominum,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding laws  of  other  nations,  is  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  this.  Else- 
where, it  is  almost  exclusively  the  in- 
jury which  seems  to  constitute  the  crime, 
and  the  punishment  is  sought  in  that 
material  reparation  which  is  the  result 
of  composition.  Here,  the  crime  is  re- 
ferred to  its  real  and  moral  element, 
the  intention.  The  different  shades  of 
criminality,  absolutely  voluntary  homi- 
cide, homicide  by  inadvertence,  pro- 
voked homicide,  homicide  with  or  with- 
out premeditation,  are  distinguished 
and  defined  almost  as  well  as  in  our 
own  codes,  and  the  punishments  vary 
in  a  proportion  equally  just.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  legislator  has  gone  still  fur- 
ther. He  has  attempted,  if  not  to  abo- 
HA,  at  least  to  dimmish  the  diversity 
of  legal  value  established  among  men 
by  the  other  barbarian  laws.  The  only 
distinction  which  it  preserves  is  that  of 
freeman  and  slave.  With  respect  to 
freemen,  the  punishment  varies  neither 
with  the  origm  nor  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  only  according  to  the  differ- 
rent  degrees  of  the  culpability  of  the 
murderer.  With  regard  to  slaves,  not 
venturing  conrpletely  to  withdraw  from 
the  masters  the  right  of  life  and  death, 
it  has  been  attempted  at  least  to  re- 
strain it  by  subjecting  it  to  a  public 
and  regular  procedure.  The  text  of 
the  law  deserves  to  be  cited. 

*'  *  If  no  one  guilty  of,  or  an  accom- 
plice in,  a  crime  ought  to  remain  un- 
punished, with  how  much  more  reason 
ought  he  to  be  condemned  who  haa 
wickedly  and  rashly  committed  a  homi- 
cide I  Thus,  as  masters,  in  their  pride^ 
often  put  their  slaves  to  death  without 
any  fault  of  the  latter,  it  is  proper  alto- 
gether to  extirpate  this  license,  and  to 
ordain  that  the  present  law  fAiall  be  for 
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ever  observed  by  all.   No  master  or  mis- 
tress shall  put  to  death,  without  public 
trial,  an  J  of  their  slaves,  male  of  female, 
or  any  person  dependent  on  them.    If  a 
slave  or  any  other  servant  shall  com- 
mit a  crime  which  may  subject  him  to 
capital  punishment,  his  master,  or  his 
accuser,  shall  immediately  inform  the 
judge  or  the  count  or  duke  of  the  place 
where  the  deed  has  been  committed. 
After  the  affair  has-been  inquired  into, 
if  the  crime  be  proved,  let  the  criminal 
undergo,  either  by  the  judge  or  his  own 
master,  the  sentence  of  death  which  he 
has  deserved,  so  that,  nevertheless,  if 
the  judge  be  unwilling  to  put  the  ac- 
cused to  death,  he  shall  draw  up  in 
"writing  a  capital  sentence,  and  then  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  master  to 
put  him  to  death  or  not.  Indeed,  if  the 
slave,  with  a  fatal  audacity,  resisting 
his  master,  has  struck,  or  attempted  to 
strike,  him  with  a  weapon,  with  a  stone, 
or  with  any  other  kind  of  blow,  and  if 
the  master,  in  defending  himself,  has 
killed  the  slave  in  his  passion,  the  mas- 
ter shall  be  in  no  wav  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  homicide.    But  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  event 
took  place  thus,  and  that  by  the  testi- 
mony or  oath  of  the  slaves,  malo  or  fe- 
male, who  shall  have  been  present,  and 
by  the  oath  of  the  author  of  the  deed 
himself.    "Whoever  from  mere  malice, 
either  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  an- 
other, shall  have  killed  his  slave  with- 
out public  tri^,  shall  be  marked  with 
infamy,  declared  incapable  of  appearing 
as  a  witness,  shall  be  obliged  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile  and  penance, 
and  his  goods  shall  go  to  the  nearest 
relations  to  whom  they  are  given  by  the 
Liw.'— For.  Jud,  liv.  vl.  tit.  xv.  1.  12." 
{Higt,  OSnSr.  de  la  Civilisation  £n  Eu- 
rope, le^on  6.) 

I  have  copied  this  passage  from  M. 
Guizot  with  pleasure,  because  I  find 
there  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have,  just 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
the  Church  in  softening  manners,  and 
of  what  I  have  before  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  amelioration  which 
the  Churdh  made  in  the  condition  of 
slaves,  by  limiting  the  excessive  power 
of  their  masters.  This  truth  is  proved 
in  its  place  by  so  many  documents,  that 
it  seems  useless  to  revert  to  it  here :  it 
is  enough  now  for  my  purpose  to  point 
out  that  M.  Guizot  fully  allows  that 
the  Church  gave  morality  to  the  le- 
gislation of  the  barbarians,  by  making 
them  consider  the  wickedness  of  the 


crime,  whereas  they  had  previously  at- 
tended only  to  the  injury  of  which  it 
was  the  cause ;  she  has  thus  trans- 
ferred the  action  from  the  phvsical  to 
the  moral  order,  giving  to  punishments 
their  reid  character,  and  not  allowing 
them  to  remain  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  material  reparation.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  criminal  system  of  the 
barbarians,  which,  at  the  first  coup 
d*€nlf  seemed  to  indicate  progress  in 
civilisation,  was,  in  reality,  owing  to 
the  little  ascendency  which  moral  prin- 
ciples exercised  over  these  nations,  and 
to  the  fact,  thdt  the  views  of  the  legis- 
lator were  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  purely  material  order. 

There  is  another  observation  to  be 
made  on  this  point,  viz.  that  the  mild- 
ness with  which  crimes  were  punished 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  frequency  with 
which  they  were  committed.  When  in  a 
country  assassinations,  mutilations,  and 
other  similar  attempts  are  very  rare, 
they  are  regarded  with  horror;  those 
who  are  guilty  of  them  are  chastised 
with  severity.  But  when  crimes  are 
very  frequently  committed,  they  insen- 
sibly lose  their  enormity :  not  only  those 
who  commit  them,  but  all  the  'world, 
become  accustomed  to  their  hideous  as- 
pect, and  the  legislator  is  then  naturally 
induced  to  treat  them  with  indulgence. 
This  is  shown  us  by  the  experience  of 
every  day,  and  the  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  in  society  at  the 
present  time  more  than  one  crime  to 
which  the  remark  which  I  have  just 
made  is  applicable.  Among  the  bar- 
barians, it  was  common  to  appeal  to 
force,  not  only  with  respect  to  pro- 
perty, but  also  to  persons ;  wherefore 
it  was  natural  that  crimes  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  regarded  by  them  with 
the  same  aversion,  it  may  be  said  with 
the  same  horror,  as  among  a  people 
where  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  rea- 
son, justice,  right,  and  law,  render  it 
impossible  to  conceive  even  the  exist- 
ence of  a  society  where  each  individual 
should  believe  himself  self-entitled  to 
do  justice  to  himself.  Thus  the  laws 
against  these  crimes  naturally  became 
milder,  the  legislator  contenting  him- 
self with  repairing  the  injury,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  delinquent.  And  this  is 
intimately  connected  with  what  I  have 
said  above  with  respect  to  public  con- 
science; for  the  legislator  is  always 
more  or  less  the  organ  of  this  public 
conscience.  Where  an  action,  in  any  so^ 
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ciety  whaterer,  is  regarded  as  a  heinous 
offence,  the  legislator  cannot  decree  a 
Bdild  punishment  for  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  chas- 
tise with  great  severity  what  the  society 
absolves  or  excuses.    It  will  sometimes 
happen  that  this  proportion  will  be  al- 
tered, that  this  harmony  will  be  de- 
stroyed ;.  but  things,  soon  quitting  the 
path  into  which  violence  forced  thena, 
will  not  be  long  in  returning  to  their 
ordinary  course.   Manners  being  chaste 
and  pure,  offences  against  them  will  be 
covered  with  abhorrence  and  infamy; 
but  if  morals  be  corrupted,  the  same 
acts  will  be  regarded  with  indifference ; 
at  the  most  they  will  be  denominated 
slight  weaknesses.     Among  a  people 
where  religious  ideas  exercise  great  in- 
fluence, the  violation  of  all  that  is  con- 
secrated to  God  is  regarded  as  a  hor- 
rible outrage,  worthy  of  the  greatest 
chastisements;  among  another  people,, 
where  infidelity  has  made  its  ravages, 
the  same  violation  is  not  even  placed 
on  the  list  of  ordinary  offences ;  instead 
of  drawing,  on  the  guilty  the  justice  of 
the  law,  sciEu*cely  does  it  draw  on  them 
the  slight  correction  of  the  police..  The 
seader  wiU  understand  the  appropriate- 
Bess  of  this  digression  on  the  criminal, 
legislation  of  the  barbarians,  when  he 
reflects  that,  in  order  to  examine  the 
influence  of  Catholicism,  on  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Europe,  it  is  indispensable  to 
take  into  consideration  the  other  ele- 
ments which  have  concurred  in  forming 
that  civilisation.  Without  this,  it  would 
be  impossible  properly  to  appreciate 
the  respective  action  of  each  of  these 
elements  either  for  good  or  evil;  im- 
possible to  bring  to  light  the  share 
which  the  Church  can  exclusively  claim 
in  the  great  work  of  our  civilisation ; 
impossible  to  resolve  the  high  question 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  partisans 
of  Protestantism  on  the  subject  of  the 
assumed  advantages  which  the  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
conferred  on  modern  society.    It  is  be- 
cause the  barbarian  nations  are  one  of 
these  elements,  that  it  is  bq  often  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  them^ 

Note  23,  p.  166. 
In  the  middle  ages,  almost  all  the 
monasteries  and  colleges  of  canons  had 
a  hospital  annexed  to  them,  not  only  to 
receive  pilgrims,  but  also  to  aid  in  the 
support  and  consolation  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  If  you  desire  to  see  the  noblest 
symbol  of  religion  sheltering  all  kinds 


of  misfortune,  consider  the  houses  de-- 
voted  to  prayer  and  the  most  sublime 
virtues  converted  into  asylums  for  the 
miserable.  This  was  exactly  what  took 
place  at  that  time,  when  the  public 
authority  wanted  not  only  the  strength 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  establish  a 
good  administration  for  the  relief  of  the 
unfortunate,  but  did  not  even  succeed 
in  covering  with  her  aegis  the  most  sa- 
cred interests  of  society :  this  shows  us 
that  when  all  was  powerless,  religion 
was  still  strong  and  fruitful ;  that  when 
all. perished,  religion  not  only  preserved 
herself,  but  even  founded  immortal  es- 
tablishments. And  pay  attention  to 
what  we  have  so  many  times  pointed, 
out,  viz.  that  the  religion  which  worked 
these  prodigies  was  not  a  vague  and 
abstract  religionr— the  Christianitv  of 
the  Protestants;  but  religion  with  all 
her  dogmas,  her  discipline,  her  hier- 
aschy,  her  supreme  Pontiff,  in  a  word, 
the  Catholic  Church. 

They  were  far  from  thinking  in  an- 
cient times  that  the  support  of  the  un- 
fortunate could  be  connded  to  the  civil 
administration  alone,  or  to  individual 
charity ;  it  was  then  thought,  as  X  have- 
already  said,,  that  it  was  a  very  proper 
thing  that  the  hospitals  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  Bishops;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  should  be  a  kind  of  assimila.- 
tion  made  between  the  system  of  public 
beneficence  and  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church.    Hence  it  was  that,  by  virtue 
of  an  ancient  regulation,  the  hospitals 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Bishops 
as  weU  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals, 
whether  the  persons  appointed  to.  the 
care  of  the  establishments  were  clerical 
or  lay,  whether  the  hospital  had  been 
erected  by  order  of  the  Bishop  or  not. 
Thia  is  not  the  place  to  relate  the 
vicissitudes  which  this  discipline  under- 
went, nor  the  different  causes  which 
produced  the  successive  changes;  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  is,  the  interference  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  establish- 
ments of  beneficence,  always  remained 
unimpaired,  and  that  the  Church,  never 
allowed  herself  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  so  noble  a  privilege.    Never  did  she 
think  that  it  was  allowable  for  her  to  re- 
gard with  indifference  the  abuses  which 
were  introduced  on  this  point  to  the 
prejudice-  of  the  unfortunate;  where- 
fore she  has  reserved  at  lea^t  the  right 
to  remedy  the  evils  which,  might  result 
from  the  wickedness  or  the  indolence  of 
the  administrators.   The  Council  of  Ti- 
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«nne  ordains,  that  if  the  administrators 
of  a  hospital,  lay  or  clerical,  become  re- 
laxed in  the  exercise  of  their  charge, 
proceedings  shall  be  taken  against  them 
bj  the  Bishops,  who  shall  reform  and 
restore  the  hospital  of  their  own  autho- 
ritj,  if  it  has  no  privilege  of  exemption, 
and  by  delegation,  if  it  has  one.  The 
Council  of  Trent  also  granted  to  Bish- 
ops the  power  of  visiting  the  hospitals, 
even  with  the  power  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Apostolic  See  in  the  cases  fixed  by 
law ;  it  ordains,  moreover,  that  the  ad- 
ministrators, lay  or  clerical,  shall  be 
obliged  every  year  to  render  their  ac- 
counts to  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  un- 
less the  contrary  has  been  provided  in 
the  foundation ;  and  that  if,  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  privilege,  custom,  or 
statute,  the  accounts  must  be  presented 
to  any  other  than  the  ordinary,  at  least 
he  shall  be  added  to  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them. 

Without  paying  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  which  the  laws  and 
customs  of  various  countries  may  have 
introduced  on  this  matter,  we  will  say 
that  one  thing  remains  manifest,  viz.  the 
vigilance  of  the  "Church  in  all  that  con- 
cerns beneficence;  it  is  her  constant 
tendepcy,  by  virtue  of  her  spirit  and 
maxims,  to  take  part  in  affairs  of  this 
kind,  sometimes  to  direct  them  exclusive- 
ly, sometimes  to  remedy  the  evHs  which 
may  have  crept  in.  The  civil  power 
acknowledged  the  motives  of  tliis  holy 
and  charitable  ambition ;  we  see  that 
the  Emperor  Justinian  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  public  authority  over  the  hospi- 
tals to  the  Bishops,  thereby  conforming 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  und  the 
general  good. 

On  this  point  there  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
here,  in  order  to  signalise  its  beneficent 
Influence;  I  mean,  the  regulation  by 
which  the  property  of  hospitals  was 
looked  upon  as  Church  property, — a  re- 
gulation which  was  very  far  from  being 
matter  of  indifference,  although  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  so.  Their  pro- 
perty, thereby  invested  with  the  same 
privileges  as  that  of  the  Church,  was 
protected  by  an  inviolability  so  much 
the  more  necessary  as  the  times  were 
the  more  difficult,  and  the  more  abound- 
ing in  outrages  and  usurpations.  The 
Church,  who>  notwithstanding  all  the 
public  troubles,  preserved  great  autho- 
rity and  a  powerful  ascendency  over 
governments  and  nations,  had  thus  a 
simple  and  powerful  claim  to  extend 


her  protection  over  the  property  of  hos- 
pitals, and  to  withdraw  them  as  much 
as  possible  f^#m  the  cupidity  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  powerful.  And  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine  was 
introduced  with  any  indirect  design,  nor 
that  this  kind  of  community,  this  as- 
similation between  the  Church  and  the 
poor,  was  an  unheard-of  novelty ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  assimilation  was  so  well 
suited  to  the  common  order  of  things,  it 
was  so  entirely  founded  on  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  poor,  that 
if  the  property  of  the  hospitals  had  the 
privilege  of  being  considered  as  the  pro- 
pertv  of  the  Church,  that  of  the  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  called  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor.  It  is  in  these  terms 
that  the  holy  Fathers  express  them- 
selves on  this  point :  these  doctrines  had 
so  much  affected  the  ordinary  language, 
that  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  canoni- 
cal question  with  respect  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  goods  of  the  Church  had  to 
be  solved,  there  were  found  by  the  fide 
of  those  who  directly  attributed  this 
property  to  God,  to  the  Pope,  to  the 
clergy,  some  who  pointed  out  the  poor 
as  being  the  real  proprietors.  It  is 
true  that  this  opinion  was  not  the  most 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  law; 
but  merely  to  see  it  appear  on  the  field 
of  controversy  is  a  matter  for  grave 
consideration. 

NoTB  24,  p.  172. 

A  few  reflections,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  on  a  certain  maxim  of  toleration 
professed  by  a  philosopher  of  the  last 
century,  Rousseau,  would  not  be  out  df 
place  here ;  but  the  analogy  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  with  that  whidi  we  have 
just  finished  induces  us  to  reserve  them 
for  note  2f5.  The  considerations  to  which 
the  opinion  of  Rousseau  will  lead  apply 
to  the  question  of  toleration  in  religious 
matters,  as  well  as  to  the  right  of  co- 
ercion exercised  by  the  civil  and  political 
power.  I  therefore  beg  my  reader  to 
reserve  for  the  following  note  the  at- 
tention which  he  might  be  willing  to 
afford  me  now. 

Note  26,  p.  179. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  ideas 
upon  toleration  u  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  I  have  presented  this  matter  in 
a  point  of  view  but  little  known ;  in 
order  to  throw  still  more  light  upon  it, 
I  will  say  a  few  words  on  religious  and 
civil  intolerance, — things  which  are  en- 
tirely different,  although  Rousseau  ab- 
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Bolately  affirms  the  contrary.  Religious 
or  theological  intolerance  consists  in 
the  conviction,  that  th^nl^  true  reli- 
gion is  the  Catholic, — a  conviction  com- 
mon to  all  Catholics.  Civil  intolerance 
consists  in  not  allowing  in  society  any 
other  religions  than  the  Cathohc.  These 
two  definitions  are  sufficient  to  make 
every  man  of  common  sense  understand 
that  the  two  kinds  of  intolerance  are 
not  inseparable;  indeed,  we  may  very 
easily  conceive  that  men  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Catholicism  m&j 
tolerate  those  who  profess  another  reli- 
gion, or  none  at  all.  Religious  intoler- 
ance is  an  act  of  the  miM|  an  act  in- 
separable from  faith  ;  indeed,  whoever 
has  a  firm  belief  that  his  own  religion 
is  true,  must  necessarily  be  convinced 
that  it  is  the  only  true  one, — for  the 
truth  is  one.  Civil  intolerance  is  an  act 
-whereby  the  will  rejects  those  who  do 
not  profess  the  same  religion ;  this  act 
has  different  results,  according  as  the 
intolerance  is  in  the  individuals  or  in 
the  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
religious  tolerance  consists  in  believing 
that  all  religions  are  true ;  which,  when 
rightly  understood,  means  that  none  are 
true,  since  it  is  impossible  for  contra- 
dictory things  to  be  true  at  the  same 
time.  Civil  tolerance  is,  to  allow  men 
who  entertain  a  different  religion  to  live 
in  peace.  This  tolerance,  as  well  as  the 
eo-relative  intolerance,  produces  differ- 
ent effects,  according  as  it  exists  in  in- 
dividuals or  in  the  government. 

This  distinction,  which,  from  its  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  ordinary  minds,  has  never- 
theless been  mistaken  by  Rousseau,  who 
affirms  that  it  is  a  vain  fiction,  a  chimera,, 
which  cannot  be  realised,  and  that  the 
two  kinds  of  intolerance  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  each  other.  Rousseau 
might  have  been  content  with  observ- 
ing, that  religious  intolerance,  that  is 
to  say,  as  I  have  explained  above,  the 
firm  conviction  that  a  religion  is  true, 
if  it  is  general  in  a  country,  must  pro- 
duce, in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
as  well  as  in  legislation,  a  certain  tend- 
ency not  to  tolerate  any  one  who  thinks 
differently,  principally  when  those  who 
dissent  are  very  limited  in  number ;  his 
observation  would  then  have  been  well 
founded,  and  would  have  agreed  with 
the  opinion  which  1  have  expressed  on 
this  point,  when  I  attempted  to  repre- 
sent the  natural  course  of  ideas  and 
events  in  this  matter.  But  Rousseau 
does  not  consider  things  under  this  as- 


pect: desiring  to  attack  Catholicism, 
ne  affirms  that  the  two  kinds  of  intoler- 
ance are  inseparable;  *'for,"  says  he, 
'*  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with 
those  whom  one  believes  to  be  damned; 
to  love  them  would  be  to  hate  God,  who 
punishes  them."  It  is  impossible  to 
carry  misrepresentation  further:  who 
told  Rousseau  that  the  Catholics  believe 
in  the  danmation  of  any  man,  whoever 
he  may  be,  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and  that 
they  tnink  that  to  love  a  man  who  is  in 
error  would  be  to  hate  God  ?  On  the 
contrary,  could  he  be  ignorant  that  it 
is  a  duty,  an  indispensable  precept,  a 
dogma,  for  Catholics  to  love  all  men  ? 
Could  he  be  ignorant  that  even  children, 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, learn  that  we  are  obliged  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves;  and  that 
by  this  word  neighbour  is  meant  who- 
ever has  gidned  heaven,  or  may  gain  it ; 
so  that  no  man,  so  long  as  he  lives,  is 
excluded  from  this  number  ?  But  Rous- 
seau will  say,  you  are  at  least  convinced 
that  those  who  die  in  that  fatal  state 
are  condemned.  Rousseau  does  not  ob- 
serve that  we  think  exactly  the  same 
with  respect  to  sinners,  although  their 
sin  be  not  that  of  heresy ;  now,  it  has 
not  come  into  the  head  of  any  body  that 
good  Catholics  cannot  tolerate  sinners, 
and  that  they  believe  that  they  are  un- 
der the  obligation  of  hating  them.  What 
religion  shows  more  eagerness  to  con- 
vert the  wicked  ?  The  Catholic  Church 
is  so  far  from  teaching  that  we  ought 
to  hate  them,  that  she  causes  it  to  be 
repeated  a  thousand  times,  in  pulpits, 
in  books,  and  in  conversations,  those 
words  whereby  God  shows  that  it  is  His 
will  that  sinners  shall  not  perish,  that 
He  wills  that  they  shall  be  converted 
and  live,  that  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven 
when  one  of  them  has  done  penance, 
than  upon  the  ninety-nine  just  ones  who 
need  not  penance.  And  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  the  man  who  thus  ex- 
presses himself  against  the  intolerance 
of  the  Catholics  was  the  partisan  of 
complete  toleration;  on  the  contrary, 
in  society,  such  as  he  imagined  it,  he 
did  not  desire  toleration  for  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  religion  which  the 
civil  power  thought  proper  to  establish. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  not  at  all  anxious 
that  the  citizens  should  belong  to  the 
true  religion.  "  Laying  aside,"  he  says, 
''  political  considerations,  let  us  return 
to  the  right,  and  let  us  lay  down  prin- 
ciples on  this  important  point.  The 
right  which  the  social  pact  gives  to  the 
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•torereign  orer  his  subject  does  not  ex- 
ceed, as  £  have  said,  the  bounds  of  public 
utility.  Subjects,  therefore,  are  ac- 
countable to  their  sovereign  for  their 
opinions,  inasmuch  as  those  opinions  are 
of  importance  to  the  community.  Now, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state, 
that  every  citizen  should  have  a  religion 
which  shall  make  lum  love  his  duties ; 
but  the  dogmas  of  that  religion  interest 
the  state  and  its  members  only  inasmuch 
as  those  dogmas  affect  morality  and  the 
duties  which  those  who  profess  it  are 
bound  to  perform  towards  others.  As 
for  the  rest,  each  one  may  have  what 
opinions  he  pleases,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  cognisance  of  the  sovereign, 
for  he  has  no  power  in  the  other  world ; 
it  is  not  his  affair  what  may  be  the  lot 
of  his  subjects  in  the  life  to  come,  pro- 
jrided  they  be  good  citizens  in  thi9. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  profession  of  faith 
purely  civil,  the  articles  whereof  it  be- 
longs to  the  sovereign  to  fix,  not  exactly 
as  dogmas  of  religion,  but  as  social  sen- 
timents, without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  faithful  sub- 
ject. Without  being  able  to  compel  any 
one  to  believe  them,  it  can  banish  from 
the  state  him  who  does  not  believe 
them ;  it  can  banish  him,  not  as  wicked, 
but  as  anti-social,  as  incapable  of  sin<- 
cerely  loving  the  laws  and  justice,  and 
of  sacrificing  his  life  to  his  duty.  If  any 
one,  after  having  publicly  acknowledged 
these  dogmas,  conducts  himself  as  if  he 
did  not  believe  them,  let  him  be  punish- 
ed with  death;  he  has  committed  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  he  has  lied  against  the 
laws."  {JDu  Contrat  Social,  1.  iv.  c.  8.) 
Such,  then,  is  the  final  result  of  the 
toleration  of  Rousseau,  viz.  to  give  to 
the  sovereign  the  power  of  fixing  arti- 
cles of  faith,  to  grant  to  him  the  right 
of  punishing  with  banishment,  or  even 
death,  those  who  will  not  conform  to 
the  decisions  of  this  new  Pope,  or  who 
shall  violate  after  having  embraced  them. 
However  strange  the  doctrine  of  Rous- 
seau may  appear,  it  is  not  excluded  from 
the  general  system  of  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  autho- 
rity in  religious  matters.  When  this 
supremacy  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  its  head,  it  is  re- 
jected ;  and,  by  the  most  striking  con- 
tradiction, it  is  granted  to  the  civil 
power.  It  is  very  singular  that  Rous- 
seau, when  banishing  or  putting  to 
death  the  man  who  quits  the  religion 
fashioned  by  the  sovereign,  does  not 
.wish  him  to  be  punished  as  impious,  but 


as  anti-sodal.  Rousseau,  following  an 
impulse  very  natural  in  him,  did  not 
wish- that  impiety  should  be  at  all  taken 
into  account  when  punishments  were 
to  be  inflicted ;  but  of  what  consequence 
is  the  name  given  to  his  crime  to  the 
man  who  is  banished  or  put  to  death  ? 
In  the  same  chapter,  he  allows  an  ex- 
pression to  escape  him,  which  reveals  at 
once  the  object  v^ch  he  had  in  view  in 
all  this  show  of  philosophy :  "  Whoever 
dares  to  affirm  that  out  of  the  Church 
there  is  no  salvation,  ought  to  be  driven 
from  the  state."  Which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  toleration  ought  to  be  given 
to  all  except  the  Catholics.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Conhrat  Social  was  the 
code  of  the  French  revolution ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  latter  did  not  forget  what  the 
tolerant  legislator  has  prescribed  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics.  Few  persons 
now  venture  to  declare  themselves  the 
disciples  of  the  philosopher  of  Geneva, 
although  some  of  his  timid  partisans 
still  lavish  on  him  unmeasured  eulogies. 
Let  us  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  human  race,  to  hope 
that  all  posterity,  with  a  unanimous 
voice,  will  confirm  the  stamp  o^  igno- 
miny  with  which  all  men  of  sense  have 
already  marked  that  turbulent  sophist, 
the  impudent  author  of  the  Confessions. 
When  comparing  Protestantism  with 
Catholicity,  I  was  obliged  to  treat  of 
intolerance,  as  it  is  one  of  the  reproaches 
which  are  most  frequently  made  against 
the  Catholic  religion;  but  my  respect 
for  truth  compels  me  to  state,  that  all 
the  Protestants  have  not  preached  uni- 
versal toleration;  and  that  many  of  them 
have  acknowledged  the  right  of  check- 
ing and  punishing  certain  errors.  Gro- 
tius,  Pusendorf,  and  some  more  of  the 
wisest  men  that  Protestantism  can  boast 
of,  are  agreed  on  this  point;  therein 
they  have  followed  the  example  of  all 
antiquity,  which,  in  theory  as  well  as  in 
practice,  has  constantly  conformed  to 
these  principles.  A  cry  has  been  raised 
i^ainst  the  intolerance  of  the  Catholics, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  first  to  teach  it 
to  the  world;  as  if  intolerance  was  a 
cursed  monster,  which  was  engendered 
only  where  the  Catholic  Church  pre- 
vailed. In  default  of  any  other  reason, 
good  f^th  at  least  required  that  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  principle  of 
universal  toleration  was  never  acknow- 
ledged in  any  part  of  the  world;  the 
books  of  philosophers,  and  the  codes 
of  legislators,  contain  the  principle  ^ 
intolerance  with  more  or  less  rigour. 
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Whether  it  were  desired  to  condemn 
this  principle  as  false,  or  to  limit  it,  or 
to  leave  it  without  application,  it  istslear 
that  an  accusation  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  against  the  Catholic  Church 
in  particular,  on  account  of  a  doctrine 
and  conduct,  wherein  she  only  conform- 
ed to  the  example  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Refined  as  well  as  barbarous  na- 
tions would  be  culpable  therein,  if  there 
were  any  crime;  and  the  stigma,  far  from 
desenring  to  fall  upon  governments  di- 
rected bj  Catholicity,  or  on  Catholic 
writers,  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  all 
the  goyernments  of  antiquity,  including 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  on  all  the 
ancient  sages,  including  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  Beneca;  on  modern  governments 
and  sages,  including  the  Protestants. 
If  men  had  had  this  present  to  their 
minds,  the  doctrine  would  not  have  ap- 
peared so  erroneous,  nor  the  facts  so 
black ;  they  would  have  seen  that  into- 
lerance, as  old  as  the  world,  was  not 
the  invention  of  the  Catholics,  and  that 
all  the  world  ought  to  bear  the  respon- 
•sibility  of  it. 

Assuredly  the  toleration  which,  in  our 
days,  has  become  so  general,  from  causes 
previously  pointed  out,  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  doctrines,  more  or  less 
severe,  more  or  less  indulgent,  which 
shall  be  proclaimed  in  this  matter ;  but 
for  the  -very  reason,  that  intolerance, 
such  as  it  was  practised  in  other  times, 
has  at  last  become  a  mere  -historical 
fact,  whereof  no  'one  can  fear  the  re- 
appearance, it  is  proper  to  enter  into 
an  attentive  examination  of  questions 
of  this  kind,  in  order  to  remove  the  re- 
proach which  her  enemies  have  attempt- 
ed to  cast  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  recollection  of  the  encyclical  let- 
ter of  the  Pope  against  the  doctrines  of 
M.  de  Lamennais,  and  the  profound  wis- 
dom contained  therein,  appropriately 
presents  itself  here.  That  writer  main- 
tained that  universal  toleration,  the  ab- 
solute liberty  of  worship,  is  the  normal 
and  legitimate  state  of  society, — a  state 
which  cannot  be  changed  without  in- 
jury to  the  rights  of  the  man  and  the 
citizen.  M.  de  Lamennais,  combating 
the  encyclical  letter,  attempted  to  show 
that  it  established  new  doctrines,  and 
attacked  the  liberty  of  nations.  No; 
the  Pope,  in  his  encyclical  letter,  does 
not  mam  tain  any  other  doctrines  than 
those  which  have  been  professed  up  to 
this  time  by  the  Church — we  may  say 
by  all  governments — with  respect  to 
toleration.     No  govemment  can  sus- 


tain itself  if  it  is  refused  the  right  of 
repressing  doctrines  dangerous  to  social 
order,  whether  those  doctrines  are  co- 
vered with  the  mantle  of  philosophy, 
or  disguised  under  the  veil  of  religion. 
The  liberty  of  man  is  not  thereby  as- 
sailed; for  the  only  liberty  which  is 
worthy  x>f  the  name,  is  liberty  in  con- 
formity with  reason.  The  Pope  did  not 
say  that  governments^'cannot,  in  certain 
cases,  tolerate  different  religions;  but 
he  did  not  allow  it  to  be  established  as 
a  principle,  that  absolute  toleration  is 
an  obligation  on  all  governments.  This 
proposition  is  contrary  to  sound  reli- 
gious doctrines,  to  reason,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  governments,  in  all  times  and 
countries,  and  the  good  sense  of  man- 
kind. The  talent  and  eloquence  of  the 
unfortunate  author  have  not  availed 
against  this,  and  the  Pope  has  obtained 
the  most  solemn  assent  of  all  sensible 
men  of  all  creeds;  while  the  man  of 
genius,  covering  hfs  brow  with  the 
shades  of  obstinacy,  has  not  feared  to 
seize  upon  the  ignoble  arms  of  sophis- 
try. Unhappy  genius !  who  scarcely  pre- 
serves a  shadow  of  himself,  who  has 
fofded  up  the  splendid  wings  on  which 
he  sailed  through  the  azure  sky,  and 
now,  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  broods 
over  the  impure  waters  of  a  solitary 
lake. 

Note  26,  p.  196. 

Whea  speaking  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  all 
its  acts,  with  respect  to  their  justice, 
or  to  the  public  advantage.  Without 
denying  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  this  institution  was  placed,  I 
think  that  it  would  have  done  mach 
better,  after  the  example  of  the  Inqni- 
sition  of  Rome,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  effusion  of  blood.  It  might 
have  perfectly  watched  over  the  preser- 
vation of  the  faith,  prevented  the  evils 
wherewith  religion  was  threatened  by 
the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  and  preservecl 
Spain  from  Protestantism,  without  em- 
ploying that  excessive  rigour,  which 
drew  upon  it  the  severe  and  deserved 
reprimands  and  admonitions  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiffs,  provoked  the  complaints 
of  the  people,  made  so  many  accused  and 
condemned  persons  appeal  to  Rome,  and 
furnished  the  adversaries  of  Catholicity 
with  a  pretext  for  charging  that  region 
with  being  sanguinary  which  has  a  hor- 
ror of  the  effusion  of  blood.  I  repeat, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  of  the  excesses  wtiich  have 
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been  coinmitted  in  her  name ;  and  when 
men  speak  of  the  Inquisition,  they  ought 
not  to  fix  their  eyes  principally  on  that 
of  Spain,  but  on  that  of  Rome.  There, 
where  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  resides, 
and  where  they  best  understand  how 
the  principle  of  intolerance  should  be 
understood,  and  what  use  ought  to  be 
made  of  it,  the  Inquisition  has  been 
mild  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme. 
Rome  is  the  part  of  the  world  where 
humanity  has  suffered  the  least  for  the 
sake  of  religion ;  and  that,  without  the 
exception  of  any  countries,  either  of 
those  where  the  Inquisition  has  existed, 
or  of  those  where  it  has  been  unknown ; 
of  those  where  Catholicity  has  been 
predominant,  or  where  Protestantism 
has  triumphed.  This  fact,  which  can- 
not be  denied,  -ought  to  be  enough  to 
convince  every  sincere  man  what  is  the 
spirit  of  Catholicity  in  this  matter. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  ordw  to  show 
my  impartiality,  to  prove  that  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  evils,  and  that  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  admit  them  wherever  I  find 
them.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  de- 
sirous that  the  facts  and  the  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  text,  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  to 
the  different  epochs  of  its  duration,  as 
•to  the  policy  of  the  kings  who  founded 
and  established  it,  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  same  desire  makes  me  tran- 
scribe here  a  few  documents  likely  to 
throw  a  stronger  light  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  In  the  first  place,  here 
is  the  preamble  of  the  Prismatic  Sanc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  princes  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews;  we  there  find  stated,  in  a  few 
words,  the  outrages  which  the  Jews  in- 
flicted on  religion,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  they  threatened  the  state. 

''  Book  viii.  chap.  2,  second  law  of  the 
new  Recopilaeion,  Don  Ferdinand  and 
Donna  I&abella,  at  Granada,  30  March, 
1492.     Pragmatic  Sanction. 

*'  Having  been  informed  that  there 
existed  in  these  kingdoms  bad  Chris- 
tians, who  judaised  and  apostatised  from 
our  holy  Catholic  faith,  whereof  the 
communication  between  the  Jews  and 
Christians  was  in  great  part  the  cause, 
we  ordained,  in  the  Cortes  held  'by  us 
in  Toledo,  in  1480,  that  the  Jews  in  all 
■the  cities,  towns,  and  other  places  of 
our  kingdoms  and  lordships,  should  be 
confined  in  the  Juiferies  and  places  ap- 
pointed for  them  to  live  and  dwell  in, 
hoping  that  this  separation  would  serve 
as  a  remedy ;  we  also  provided  and  gave 


orders  that  an  Inquisition  should  be 
appointed  in  our  said  kingdoms ;  which 
Inquisition,  as  you  know,  is  and  has  been 
practised  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  has  discovered  a  great  number  of 
delinquents,  as  is  notorious.  As  we 
have  been  informed  by  the  inquisitors, 
and  many  other  religious  persons,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  it  is  certain  that  great 
injury  to  the  Christians  had  been  and 
is  the  result  of  the  participation,  inter- 
course, and  communication  which  they 
have  had,  and  still  have,  with  the  Jews ; 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  latter,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  constantly 
labour  to  subvert  the  faith  of  Christians, 
to  withdrav^  them  from  our  holy  Ca- 
tholic faith,  to  lead  them  away  from  it, 
to  attract  them,  and  to  pervert  them  to 
thehr  own  noxious  creed  and  opinions ; 
instructing  them  in  the  ceremonies  and 
observances  of  their  own  law,  holding 
meetings  to  teach  them  what  they  ought 
to  believe  and  observe  according  to  that 
law ;  taking  care  to  circumcise  them 
and  their  cmildren,  giving  them  books 
in  order  to  recite  their  prayers,  teach- 
ing, them  the  fasts  which  they  ought  to 
observe,  assemblimg  to  read  with  them, 
teaching  them  the  histories  of  their 
laws;  notifying  to  them  the  Paschal 
times  before  they  arrive,  admonishing 
them  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  and  ob- 
serve during  those  times  ;  giving  them, 
brmging  for  them,  from  theU*  own  homes, 
the  bread  of  azimes,  meats  killed  ac- 
cording to  their  ceremonies ;  instruct- 
ing them  as  to  the  things  from  which 
they  ought  to  abstain  in  order  to  obey 
the  law,  as  well  in  eating  as  in  other 
things ;  persuading  them,  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  adopt  and  keep  the  Law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  making  them  understand  that 
no  other  law  than  that  is  true.  All 
these  things  are  certain  from  numerous 
testimonies,  from  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  perverted  and  deceived 
by  them :  which  has  inflicted  great  in- 
jury, detriment,  and  dishonour  on  our 
holy  Catholic  faith.  Although  we  were 
already  informed  of  these  things  from 
many  quarters,  and  although  we  were 
a warethat  the  real  remedy  for  all  these 
evils  and  inconveniences  was  to  place 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  Jews  with  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  banish  the  Jews  from  our 
kingdoms,  we  wished  to  be  satisfied 
with  enjoining  them  to  quit  all  the  cities, 
towns,  and  places  of  Andalusia,  where 
it  seemed  that  they  had  done  the  most 
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miiMshief)  belterinfif  that  that  would  be 
enoagh  to  hinder  those  of  the  other 
cities,  towns,  and  places  of  oar  king- 
doms and  lordships  from  doing  and  com- 
mitting what  has  been  mentioned.  But 
being  informed  that  this  measure,  as 
well  as  the  acts  of  jastice  exercised 
on  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  found 
guilty  of  these  offences  and  crimes  a- 
gainst  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  do  not 
suffice  to  remedy  the  evil  thoroughly; 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  and  abo- 
lishing so  great  an  opprobrium,  such  an 
offence  against  the  faith  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  since  it  appears  that  the 
same  Jews,  with  a  fatal  ardour,  redouble 
their  perverse  attempts  wherever  they 
live  and  associate ;  wishing  to  suppress 
the  occasion  of  offending  more  against 
our  holy  Catholic  faith,  as  w^l  on  ac- 
count of  those,  persons  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  up  to  this  time  to  preserve, 
as  of  those  who,  after  having  fallen, 
have  repented  and  returned  to  our  holy 
mother  the  Church.;  wishing  to  pre- 
vent the  offences  which,  on  account  of 
the  weakness  of  our  human- nature,  and 
the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  which  con- 
tinually make  war  on  us,  might  easily 
occur,  if  the  principal  cause  of  the  evil 
were  not  removed  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  our  kingdoms;  consi- 
dering, besides,  that  when  a  great  and 
detestable  crime  has  been  committed  by 
some  members  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity, it  is  reasonable  that  that  college 
or  that  university  should  be  dissolved 
and  destroyed,  that  some  may  be  pun- 
ished on  account  of  the  others,  and  the 
lesser  number  on  account  of  the  greater ; 
that  those  who  pervert  the  good  and 
virtuous  mode  of  life  of  cities  and  towns, 
by  a  contagion  which  may  injfire  others, 
may  be  banished  from  those  towns ;  and 
that  if  it  be  allowed  to  act  thus  for 
other  slight  causes  prejudicial  to  the 
state,  there  is  still  more  reason  to  al- 
low it  for  the  greatest,  the  most  dan* 
gerous,  the  most  contagious  of  crimes, 
that  which  is  in  question  :  for  all  these 
reasons  we,  having  consulted  our  coun- 
cil, and  taken  the  advice  of  some  pre- 
lates,"* &c.. 

We  are  not  now  examining  whether 
or  not  there  is  any.  exaggeration  in  these 
imputations  against  the  Jews,  although, 
according  to^all  appearances,  there  must 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  foundation  for 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  two  rival  nations  were 
placed.  Observe,  besides,  that  if  the 
preamble  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  is 


silent  with  respect  to  a  hundred  accu- 
sations brought  against  the  Jews  by  the 
generality  of  the  people,  the  report  of 
these  crimes  had  not  the  less  weight 
with  the  public ;  consequently  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Jews  was  aggrayated  in  an 
extraordinarv  degree,  and  the  princes 
were  so  mucn  the  more  inclined  to  treat 
them  with  severity. 

With  respect  to  the  mistrust  with 
which  the  Aioors  and  their  descendants 
must  have  been  regarded,  besides  the 
facts  pointed  out  above,  others  might 
be  rdated  which  show  the  disposition 
of  men's  minds  to  see  in  the  presence 
of  these  men  a  permanent  conspiracy 
against  the  Christians.  Almost  a  cen- 
tury had  eli^sed  since  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  and  It  was  still  feared  that 
this  kingdom  might  be  the  centre  of 
plots  contrived  by  the  Moors  against 
the  Christians,  the  source  of  perfidious 
projects,  and  the  plaee  whence  came 
the  means  of  maltreating  in  all  ways 
the  defenceless  persons  upon  our  coasts. 

Thus  spoke  PhiUp  II.  in  1567  : 

"  Book  viii.  chap.  2,  of  the  new  i2«- 
copilacion, 

**  Law  XX.,  which;  decrees  severe  pun- 
ishments against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  who  shall  have 
hidden,  received,  or  favoured  the  Turks, 
Moors,  or  Jews,  or  given  them  intelli- 
gence, or  corresponded  with  them. 

*<  D.  PhiUp  II.^Madrid»  10  December 
1567. 

*'  EUkving  been  informed  that,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  ordained 
by  us,  as  well  by  sea  aa  by  land,  parti- 
cularly for  the  kingdom 'of  Granada, 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  defence 
and  security  of  our  kingdoms,  the  Turks, 
Moors,  and  corsairs  have  already  com- 
mitted, and  still  commit,  in  the  ports 
of  this  kingdom,  on  the  coasts,  in  mari- 
time places,  and  those  bordering  on  the 
sea,  robberies,  misdeeds,  injuries,  and 
seizures  of  Christians ;  evils  which  are 
notorious,  and  which,  it  is  said,  baye 
been,  and.  are,  committed  with  ease  and 
security,  by  favour  of  the  intercourse 
and  understanding  which  the  raTishers 
have  had,  and  still  have,  with  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  giye 
them  intelligence,  guide  them,  receiye 
them,  hide  them,  and  lend  them  farour 
and  assistance ;  some  of  them  even  so- 
ing  away  with  the  Moors  and  Turas, 
leading  away  and  carrying  with  them 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  goods. 
Christian  captives,and  the  things  which 
they  were   able   to   ravish  mm  the 
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ChristiaiMi ;  while  other  inhabitants  of 
the  same  kingdom,  who  have  partici- 
pated in  these  projects,  or  have  been 
acquainted  with  them,  remun  in  the 
country,  without  having  been  or  being 
punished ;  for  it  appears  that  measures 
are  not  executed  with  due  seyerity,  nor 
as  completely,  nor  with  as  much  care 
as  they  ought  to  be :  as,  moreover,  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  in- 
formation, as  it  appears  that  even  the 
justices  and  the  judges,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  make  inquiries  and  to  punish, 
have  displayed  remissness  and  negli- 
l^ence  in  their  employment ; — this  hav- 
ing been  agitated  and  discussed  in  our 
council,  with  the  view  of  providing,  as 
is  proper  in  a  thing  of  such  great  im- 
portance,  for  the  service  of  God  our 
Master,  for  our  own  and  the  public 
good  ;  the  thing  having  been  consulted 
upon  by  us,  it  has  been  agreed  that  we 
ought  to  publish  this  present  letter," 
&c. 

Tears  passed  away;  the  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  nations  still  endured; 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  checks  which 
the  Mahometan  race  had  received,  the 
Christians  were  not  satisfied.  It  was 
very  probable  that  a  nation  who  had 
suffered,  and  might  still  suffer,  such 
great  humiliations,  would  attempt  to 
avenge  them.  It  is  aUo  by  no  means 
difficult  to  believe  in  the  r^ity  of  the 
conspiracies  which  were  charged  against 
the  Moors.  However  this  may  t^,  the 
report  of  these  conspiracies  was  gene- 
raC  and  the  government  was  seriously 
aUurmed  by  them.  Those  who  desire 
a  proof  of  this,  may  read  what  Philip 
HI.  said,  in  1609,  in  the  law  which  ex- 
pelled the  Moriscoes. 

''  Book  viii..chap.  2,  of  the  new  Reco- 
pilaelon. 

"  Law  XXV,  By  virtue  of  which  the 
Moriscoes  were  banished  from  the  king- 
dom :  causes  of  this  expulsion — means 
which  were  adopted  for  the  execution, 
of  the  measure. 

«  D.  Philip  IIL,  Madrid^  9  Decern- 
ber  1609. 

''  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  endea- 
voured to  save  the  Moriscoes  in  these 
kingdoms :  the  holy  office  of  the  Inqui- 
sition has  inflicted  divers  punishments; 
numerous  edicts  of  mercy  have  been 
granted;  neither  means  nor  diligence 
have  been  spared  to  instruct  them  in 
our  holy  faith,  without  being  able  to 
obtain  the  desired  result,  for  none  of 
them  have  been  converted.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  obstinacy  has  mcreased ;  the 


peril  which  threatens  our  kingdoms, 
if  we  keep  the  Moriscoes  there,  has 
been  represented  to  us  by  persons  very 
well  informed  and  full  ot  the  fear  of 
God,  who,  thinking  it  proper  that  a 
prompt  remedy  should  be  applied  to  this 
evil,  have  represented  to  us  that  the 
delay  might  be  charged  upon  our  royal 
conscience,  considering  the  grave  of- 
fences  which  our  Lord  receives  from 
that  people.  We  have  been  assured 
that  we  might,  without  scruple,  punish 
them  in  their  lives  and  properties,  since 
they  were  convicted  by  then:  continued 
offences  of  being  heretics,  apostates,  and 
traitors  of  lise-mqjesii  divine  and  hu- 
man. Although  it  would  have  been  al- 
lowable to  proceed  against  them  with 
the  rigour  which  their  offences  deserve, 
nevertheless,  desiring  to  bring  them 
back  by  means  of  mildness  and  mercy, 
I  ordained,  in  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  an  assembly  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  otiier  prelates  and  wise  men,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  what  could  be  resolved 
upon  and  settled;  but  having  learned 
that,  at  the  very  time  they  were  en- 
gaged, ia  remedying  the  evil,  the  Mo- 
riscoes of  the  said  kingdom  of  .Valencia, 
and  of  our  other  domuns,  continued  to 
urge  forward  their  pernicious  projects; 
knowing,  moreover,  from  correct  and 
certain  intelligence,  that  they  had  sent 
to  treat  at  Constantinople  with  the 
Turks,  and  at  Morocco  with  the  king, 
Muley  Fidon,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  sent  into  the  kingdom  of  Spain  the 
greatest  number  of  forces  possible  to  aid 
and  assist  them ;  being  si  ire  that  there 
would  be  found  in  our  kingdoms  more 
than.  150,000  men,  as  good  Moors  as 
those  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  all 
ready  to  assist  them  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  whereby  they  were  per- 
suaded of  the  facility  of  the  enterprise ; 
knowing  that  the  same  treaties  have 
been  attempted  with  heretics  and  other 
princes  our  enemies:  considering  all 
that  we  have  just  said,  and  to  fulfil  the 
obligation  which  we  are  under  of  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  the  holy  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  in,  our  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  the-  security,,  peace,  and  repose 
of  the  said  kingdoms,  with  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  learned  men,  and  others, 
very  zealous  for  the  service  of  God  and 
for  our  own,  we  ordain  that  idl  the 
Moriscoes,  inhabitants  of  these  king- 
doms, men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
conditions,"  &c. 

I  have  said  that  the  Popes  laboured, 
from  the  commencement,  to  soften  the 
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rigours  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  some- 
times by  admonishing  the  kings  and  in- 
quisitors, sometimes  by  giving  the  ac- 
cused and  condemned  a  right  of  appea). 
The  kings  feared  that  the  religious  in- 
novations would  produce  a  public  dis- 
turbance ;  I  add,  that  their  policy  em- 
barrassed the  Popes,  and  prevented 
them  from  carrying  as  far  as  they  would 
have  wished  their  measures  of  mildness 
and  indulgence.  Among  the  other  docu- 
ments which  support  this  assertion,  I 
will  choose  one  which  proves  the  irri- 
tation of  the  Spanish  kings  at  the  as- 
sistance which  the  accused  found  at 
Kome. 

''  Book  viii.  chap.  3,  law  2,  of  the  new 
Recopilaeion,  enjoining  persons  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition,  and  absent 
from  these  kingdoms,  not  to  return 
there  under  pain  of  death  and  losing 
their  goods. 

.  "  IX.  Ferdinand  and  D.  -Isabella,  at 
Saragossa,  2d  August  1498.  Pragma- 
tic Sanction. 

"  Some  persons  condemned  as  heretics 
•by  the  Inquisition  have  absented  them- 
selves from  our  kingdoms,  and  have  gone 
.to  other  oouii tries,  where,  by  means  of 
false  reports  and  undue  formalities,  they 
have  surreptitiously  obtained  exemp- 
tions, absolutions,  mandates,  securities, 
and  other  privileges,  in  order  to  be 
exempt  from  the  condemnations  and 
punishments  which  they  had  incurred, 
and  to  remain  in  their  errors,  which, 
nevertheless,  does    not  prevent  their 
attempting  to  return  to  these  king- 
doms.; wherefore,  wishing  "to  extirpate 
so  great  an  evil,  we  enjoin  these  con- 
demned persons  not  to  be  so  bold  as  to 
return.     Let  them  not  return  into  our 
kingdoms  and  lordships,  by  any  way, 
in  any  manner,  for  any  cause  or  reason 
whatsoever,  under  pain  of  death  and 
the  loss  of  their  goods ;  which  punish- 
ment we  will  and  ordain  to  be  incurred 
by  the  act  itself.  One-third  of  tlie  pro- 
-  perty  shall  be  for  the  persons  who  shall 
have  denounced,  another  for  the  courts, 
and  the  third  for  our  exchequer.  "When- 
ever the  said  justices,  in  their  own  places 
and  jurisdiction,  shall  4cnow  that  any  of 
the  said  persons  are  in  any  part  of  their 
jurisdiction,  we  order  all  and  each  of 
them,  without  exception,  to  go  to  the 
place  where  such  persons  are,  without 
being  otherwise  called  upon,  to  appre- 
hend them  forcibly  and  immediately, 
and  without  delay  to  execute,  and  cause 
to  be  executed,  on  them  and  their  pro- 
perties the  punishments  which  we  have 


appointed ;  and  this  notwithstanding  all 
exemption,  reconciliation,  securities,  and 
other  privileges  which  they  may  have, 
— these  priyileges,  in  the  j^resent  case, 
and  with  respect  to  the  said  penalties, 
not  availing  them.  We  order  them  to 
do  and  accomplish  this  under  pain  of 
the  loss  and  confiscation  of  all  their 
property.  The  same  penalty  shall  be 
incurred  by  all  other  persons  who  shall 
have  hidden  or  received  the  said  con- 
demned persons,  and  who,  knowing  that 
they  were  so,  shall  not  have  given  in- 
formation to  our  courts.  We  order  all 
great  men  and  councillors,  and  other 
persons  of  our  kingdoms,  to  give  favour 
and  assistance  to  our  courts,  whenever 
it  shall  be  demanded  and  required  from 
them,  to  accomplish  and  execute  what 
has  been  said  above,  under  the  penalties 
"which  the  courts  themselves  shall  ap- 
point on  this  subject." 

We  see  from  this  docnment,  that,  after 
the  year  1498,  things  had  reached  such 
a  point,  that  the  kings  attempted  to 
maintain  agdnst  every  one  all  the  rigour 
•of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  they  were 
offended  that  the  Popes  interfered  to 
soften  it.  It  will  be  understood  thereby 
whence  proceeded  the  harshness  with 
which  the  guilty  were  treated ;  and  this 
shows  us  one  of  the  causes  which  made 
the  Inquisition  sometimes  use  its  power 
with  excessive  severity.  Although  it 
was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the  policy 
■of  kings,  as  some  have  said,  the  Inqui- 
sition felt  more  or  less  the  influence  of 
that  policy  ;  and  we  know  that  policy, 
when  about  to  defeat  an  adversary,  does 
not  conmionly  display  an  excess  of  com- 
passion. If  the  Spanish  Inquisition  had 
been  at  that  time  under  the  exclusive 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Popes,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  milder  and 
more  moderate  in  its  method  of  acting. 

At  that  time  the  object  ardently  de- 
sired by  the  kings  of  Spain  was,  to  ob- 
tain that  the  judgments  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion should  be  definitive  in  Spain,  with- 
out appeal  to  Rt>me;  Queen  Isabella 
had  expressly  demanded  this  of  the  Pope. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  would  not  accede 
to  these  solicitations,  no  doubt  feaxing 
the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of  so 
fearful  an  arm  when  the  restraint  of 
the  moderating  power  should  become 
ifvanting. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  facts 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  how  much 
reason  I  had  to  say  that,  if  you  excuse 
the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
with  respect  to  the  Inquisition,  you  must 
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not  condemn  that  of  Philip  1 1. » since  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  showed  themselyes 
still  more  harsh  and  severe  than  the  lat- 
ter monarch.     I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  reason  why  the  conduct  of  Philip 
IL  has  been  so  rigorously  condemned  ; 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  show  why 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  obstinacy  in 
excusing  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
When  it  is  wished  to  falsify  an  his- 
torical fact  by  calumniating  a  person 
or  an  institution,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
gin with  an  affectation,  of  impartiality 
and  good  faith ;  great  success  is  ob- 
tained in  this  by  manifesting  indulgence 
for  the  same  thing  which  it  is  desired 
to  condemn,  but  taking,  care  that  this 
indulgence  has  strongly  the  appearance 
of  being  a  concession  gratuitously  made 
to  our  adversaries,  or  of  a  sacrifice  of 
our  opinions,  of  our  feelings,  on  the 
altars  of  reason  and  justice,  which  are 
our  guide  and  our  idol.    We  thus  pre- 
dispose our  hearers  or  readers  to  regard 
the  condemnation  which  we  are  about 
to  pronounce  as  a  judgment  dictated  by 
the   strictest  justice ;    a  judgment  in 
-which  neither  passion,  nor  partiality, 
nor  perverse  views,  have  any  part.  How 
can  we  doubt  th6  good  faith,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  impartiality  of  the  man  who 
begins  by  excusing  what,  according  to 
all  appearances,  and  considering  his  opi- 
nions, ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  ana- 
themas?.   Such  is  the  situation  of  the 
men  of  whom  we  speak.  They  intended 
to  attack  the  Inquisition ;  now  it  hap- 
pened that  the  protectress,  and,  in  some 
sort,  the  foundress  of  that  tribunal  was 
Queen    iBabella,  —  that    distinguished 
name  which  Spaniards  have  always  pro- 
nounced with  respect,  that  immortal 
qaeen,  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
onr  history.    What  was  to  be  done  in 
this  difficulty  ?  The  means  were  simple. 
Although  the  Jews  and  heretics  nad 
been,  treated  with  the  greatest  severity 
in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
and  although  they  had  carried  severity 
further  than  all  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them,  it  was  necessary  to  close 
the  eyes  to  these  facts,  to  excuse  the 
conduct  of  these  sovereigns,  and  to  point 
out  the  important  matters  which  urged 
them  to  employ  the  rigours  of  justice. 
They  thus  avoided  the  difficulty, — for 
it  was  one  to  cast  a  stigma  on. the  me- 
mory of  a  great  queen  cherished  and 
respected  by  all  Spaniards ;  and  they 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  merciless 
accusations  against  Philip  II.     That 
monarch  had  the  unanimous  cry  of  all 


the  Protestants  against  him,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  bad  been  their 
most  powerful  adversary ;  it  would 
therefore  cost  nothing  to  make  all  the 
weight  of  execration  fall  upon  him. 
The  enigma  is  thus  explained.  Such  is 
the  cause  of  a  partiality  so  unjust, — 
such  is  the  hypocrisy  of  that  opinion 
which,  while  excusing  the  Catholic  so- 
vereigns, condemns  Philip  II.  without 
appeal. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  justify  the 
policy  of  this  monarch  in  all  respects ; 
but  1  have  presented  a  few  considera- 
tions which  may  serve  to  mitigate  the 
violent  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his 
adverjsaries  r  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
transcribe  here  the  documents  to  which 
I  alluded  when  I  said  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
policy  of  Philip  II.,  and  that  this  prince 
did  not  intend  to  establish  a  system  of 
obsctirantisme  in  Spain. 

Don  Antonio  Perez>.in  his  Relations, 
to  the  notes  on  a  letter  of  the  confessor 
of  the  king,  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  in 
which  letter  the  latter  affirms  that  the 
secular  prince  has  power  over  the  lives 
of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  says :.  "  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  relate  all  that  I 
have  heard  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
condemnation  of  some  of  these  propo- 
sitions ;  this  is  not  within  my  province. 
Those  who  are  concerned  in  this  will  at 
once  understand  the  import  of  my  words. 
1  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that,, 
at  the  time  when  I  was  at  Madrid,  the 
Inquisition    condemned  the  following 
proposition:    a.  preacher — it  matters 
not  that  I  should  mention  his  name — 
maintained  in  a  sermon,  at  St.  Jerome's, 
in  Madrid,  in  presence  of  the  Catholic 
king,  that  kings  have  an  absolute  power 
over  the  per  sons  of  their  subjects,  as  well 
as  over  their  properties.    Besides  some 
other  separate  matters,  this  preacher 
was  condemned  to  retract  publicly,  in 
the  same  place^^with  all  the  ceremonies 
of  a  juridical  act,  which  he  did  in  the 
same  pulpit,  saying  that  he  had  advanced 
such  a  proposition  on  such  a  day,  and 
that  he  retracted  it  as  erroneous.  '  For, 
messieurs,'  said  he,  reading  literally  ft'om 
a  paper,  *  kings  have  no  other  power 
over  their  sulfjects  than  what  is  given 
them  by  the  divine  and  human  law;  they 
have  none  proceeding  from  their  own 
free  and  absolute  will.*    1  even  know 
who  condemned  the  proposition,  and 
appointed  the  words  wnich  the  accused, 
to  the  great  gratification  of  the  former, 
was  obliged  to  pronounce  5  indeed,  he 
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rejoiced  to  see  torn  up  so  poisonous  a 
weedy  which  he  felt  was  increasing,  as 
the  event  proved.  Master  Fray  Her- 
nando del  Castillo  (I  will  mention  his 
name)  was  he  who  appointed  what  the 
accused  was  to  say ;  he  was  consultee 
of  the  holy  office,  and  preacher  to  the 
king ;  he  was  a  man  or  singular  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  rery  well  known 
and  esteemed  by  his  own  nation,  and 
especially  by  the  Italians.  Dr.  Velasco, 
an  important  personage  of  that  time, 
said  of  him,  that  the  guitar  in  the  hands 
of  Fabricio  Dentici  was  not  so  sweet  as 
the  tongue  of  Master  Fray  Hernandez 
del  Castillo  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
heard  him."  And  at  page  47  in  the 
text :  '*  I  know,"  says  Don  Antonio 
Peres,  "  that  they  were  denominated 
very  scandalous  by  persons  very  im- 
portant from  their  rank,  from  their 
learning,  and  from  their  Christian  pu- 
rity  of  heart;  there  was  one  among 
them  who  had  held  supreme  rank  in 
the  spiritual  order  in  Spain,  and  had 
previously  filled  an  office  in  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition."  Perez  afterwards 
says,  that  this  person  was  the  nuncio 
of  his  Holiness.  {Belaciones  de  Anton 
Perez,  Paris,  1624.) 

The  letter  of  Philip  II.  to  Doctor  D. 
Benito  Arias  Montano  contains  the  fol- 
lowing, in  addition  to  the  remarkable 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  : 

"  Concerning  what  you,  Dr.  &c.,  my 
chaplain,  will  have  to  do  at  Antwerp, 
whither  we  send  you.  Dated  at  Ma- 
drid, 25th  March  1568. 

**  Besides  that  you  will  render  this 
good  office  and  service  to  the  said  Plan- 
tinus,  know  that,  from  this  time,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  six  thousand  crowns  are 
recovered  from  his  hands,  I  apply  them 
to  buy  books  for  the  monastery  of  St. 
Laurent-le-Royal,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jerome,  which  I  am  building  near  the 
Escurial,  as  you  know.  Thus  you  are 
admonished  that  such  is  my  intention  : 
you  will  comply  with  this,  and  will 
be  diUgcnt  in  collecting  all  the  choice 
books,  printed  and  ms.,  that  your  excel- 
lent discernment  shall  think  proper,  in 
order  to  bring  them  and  place  them  in 
the  library  of  the  said  monastery.  In- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  chief  possessions 
which  I  would  wish  to  leave  to  the  re- 
ligious who  are  intended  to  dwell  there, 
for  it  is  the  most  useful  and  necessary. 
"Wherefore  I  have  also  commanded  my 
ambassador  in  France,  D.  Francis  de 
Alaba,  to  collect  the  best  books  which 
he  shsdl  be  able  in  that  kingdom :  jou 


will  commnnicate  with  him  on  that  Bab« 
ject.  I  will  direct  him  to  communicate 
in  writing  also  with  you,  to  send  you  a 
list  of  the  books  which  are  to  be  had, 
as  well  as  their  price,  before  buying 
them ;  you  will  advise  him  as  to  which 
he  had  better  take  or  leave,  and  what 
he  may  give  for  such.  He  will  send  to 
you  at  Antwerp  those  which  he  has 
thus  bought ;  you  will  acknowledge 
them,  and  forward  them  here,  all  at 
once,  at  the  proper  time." 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  II., — of 
that  prince  who  is  represented  to  us  as 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  ohseu- 
rantisme, — choice  works,  both  printed 
and  MS.,  were  sought  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  enrich  the  Spanish  li- 
braries ;  in  our  age,  which  we  call  that 
of  enlightenment,  the  libraries  of  Spain 
have  been  plundered,  and  their  trea- 
sures have  gone  to  add  to  those  of  fo- 
reigners. Who  is  ignorant  of  the  col- 
lections which  have  been  made  of  our 
books  and  ms.  in  England?  Consult 
the  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum 
and  other  private  libraries.  The  author 
of  these  lines  tells  only  what  he  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes — what  he  has  heard 
lamented  by  persons  worthy  of  respect. 
While  we  show  so  much  negligence  in 
preserving  our  treasures,  let  us  not  be 
so  uniust  and  so  puerile  as  to  lose  our 
time  m  vain  'declamation  against  those 
who  haye  bequeathed  them  to  us. 


Appendix. 

A  few  wordt  on  Puigblanch,  ViUeitame, 
and  Llorente, 

Here,  in  the  Spanish  edition,  the  notes 
relating  to  the  Inquisition  terminate; 
but  I  think  it  may  not  be  useless  in  the 
French  edition  to  add  a  few  words,  to 
explain  the  matter  to  my  foreign  read- 
ers: little  versed  as  they  are  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  affairs,  it  might  often 
happen  to  them  to  drink  at  corrupted 
sources,  which  they  imagine  to  be  pure 
and  salutary.  Le  Comte  de  Maistre, 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
cites  L' inquisition  devoileedeMatetnael 
Jomtob  :  1  will  say  a  few  words,  lest 
the  authority  of  the  author  who  quotes 
should  give  too  much  importance  to  him 
who  is  quoted.  This  Natanael  Jomtob 
is  no  other  than  Dr.  D.  Antonio  Puig- 
blanch, a  Spaniard,  who  died  not  long 
ago  in  London,  lliis  author,  in  the 
prologue  to  his  works  published  in  Lon- 
don, himself  explains  the  reason  which 
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made  Ilim  adopt  a  strange  name.  ''  These 
Hebrew  words,"  he  says,  **  are  two  pro- 
per significative  names,  which  together 
form  the  inscription,  ^edit  Deus  diem 
honum,  I  wished  thus  to  express  the 
happiness  of  being  able  to  speak  and 
write  freely  against  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  happiness  of  seeing 
it  abolished."    {Prolog,  p.  cxt.) 

In  ordw  that  the  reader  may  judge  of 
the  yalue  that  belmigs  to  this  -work,  I 
will  obserre,  that  the  first  qualification 
in  an  historian,  especially  on  a  matter 
so  delicate,  is  complete  impartiality 
united  to  a  great  fund  of  moderation  : 
these  two  qualific^etions  were 'wanting 
in  M.  Puigblanch,  who  was  lamentably 
infected  with  the  contrary  faults.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  more  violent  than  he  is 
against  all  that  he  meets  with ;  his  ill- 
homour  and  anger  blind  him ;  he  attacks 
institutions  and  men  with  perfect  fury ; 
he  respects  nothing :  add  to  this  a  piti> 
able  vanity.  It  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  produce  here  divers  proofs  of  the  im- 
piety of  Puigblanch  ;  but  I  should  fear 
to  soil  my  paper  bytranscribing  the  im- 
pious satires  of  this  man.  This  is  enough 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  point  of'view  m 
which  he  could  regard  things  relating 
to  religious  affairs  and  to  the  'dergy. 
He  misses  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing 
the  ministers  of  religion,  of  indulging 
in  invectives  against  them,  and  of -giving 
rent  to  the  incomprehensible  rage  which 
he  has  i^ainst  them.  The  unbecoming 
manner  in  which  he  treats  his  adver- 
saries, real  or  imaginary,  even  when 
they  had  more  or  lees  sympathy  with  his 
opinions,is  a  good  apology  fortbe  things 
which  he  combats  on  the  other  hand.  I 
cannot  repeat  his  words  here,  so  coarse 
are  they  :  besides,  they  attack  persons 
who  are  still  living;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  not  content  with  insulting  them  in 
the  most  disgusting  way,  Puigblanch 
descends  so  low  as  to  reproadi  them 
with  their  physical  defects,  after  the 
manner  of  a  market-woman.  What  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  such  a  mind  in^a 
matter  so  important  and  delicate  ?  Were 
such  dispositions  suitable  for  an  histo- 
rian of  the  Inquisition,  who  published 
his  work  precisely  in  the  year  1811,  that 
is  to  say,  at  a  time  of  reaction  and  effer- 
yescence  ?  With  respect  to  what  is  due 
to  tsdent  and  knowledge,  I  will  not  re- 
fuse to  M.  Puigblanch  either  reading  or 
erudition,  or  a  certain  aptitude  for  cri- 
ticism ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
his  mind  was  far  from  being  so  culti- 
vated as  it  ought  to  ha^e  been  in  order 


to  keep  pace  with  our  age.  A  work 
like  his  required  that  he  should  have 
followed  the  march  of  the  times,  that 
he  should  not  have  been  altogether  de- 
void of  the  philosophy  of  history,  that 
he  should  not  have  relied  exclusively 
upon  certain  books,  while  accumulating 
crude  erudition,  and  incessantly  perus- 
ing etymologies  and  grammatical  ques- 
tions t  this  is  what  was  wanting  m  M. 
Puigblanch.  To  sum  up  all  in  one  sen- 
tence, I  have  found  the  following  de- 
scription, which  I  heard  in  London, 
fromihe  mouth  of  a  distinguished  man 
who  had  had  intercourse  with  Puig- 
blanch for  a  long  time,  to  be  perfectly 
correct:  ''Puigblanch,"  he  told  me, 
"  knew  what  a  learned  man  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ui  Spain  might  have 
known."  The  Christian  reader  may 
imagine  what  was  the  result  of  the 
amalgamation  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
with  all  the  bile  of  Voltairian  passion. 
D.  Joaquin  Lorenzo  Tillanueva  is 
another  of  those  Spaniards  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  declaiming 
against  the  Inquisition ;  in  his  Literary 
Life  ( Vida  Literaria)  he  had  asserted 
that  Uie  public  information  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  abolition  of  that  famous  « 
tribunal,  were  in  great  part  owing  to 
him.  Puigblanch  strongly  recriminates 
agAinst  Villanueva,  who  attempted  to 
usurp  his  glory  by  availing  himself  of 
his  work  without  acknowledging  it, 
and  other  similar  things,  which  do  as 
little  honour  to  ike  one  as  to  the  other. 
Yillanueva  has  been  already  judged  in 
Spain  by  all  sensible  men;  foreigners 
who  desire  to  understand  this  question 
will  be  under  the  unpleasant  obligation 
of  reading  the  two  large  Tolumes  in  8vo, 
in  which  he  has  written  his  literary  life. 
The  bile  of  Yillanueva  against  all  the 
clergy  who  are  not  of  his  coterie,  and, 
above  all,  bis  hatred  against  Rome, 
show  themselves  at  every  page  of  his 
book,  and  from  time  to  time  produce 
explosions  which  are  much  too  violent 
to  accord  with  the  extreme  mildness 
which  he  is  pleased  to  affect.  More- 
over, let  the  reader  prepare  and  arm 
himself  with  patience,  if  he  undertake 
to  get  through  these  two  large  volumes, 
wherein  is  written  by  the  man  himself, 
who  so  well  deserved  it,  the  most  com- 
plete panegyric  of  his  profound  know- 
ledge, of  his  vast  erudition,  of  his  great 
humility,  and  of  bis  virtues  of  all  kinds. 
It  certainly  would  have  been  very  well, 
if  the  author,  "with  a  slight  recollection 
of  modesty,  had  not  CMKUdly  told  us,> 
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that  they  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  the 
father  of  the  poor,  that  his  poetic  fire 
was  not  cooled  by  a^e,  that  his  activity 
in  labour  did  not  allow  him  to  remain 
idle  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
persecutions ;  in  fine,  if  he  had  not  un- 
dertaken to  make  us  believe  that  all  his 
life  was  a  continual  sacrifice  on  the  al- 
tars of  knowledjre  and  virtue.  To  those 
who  desire  to  derive  their  information 
from  Yillanueva,  we  have  a  right  to 
say  :  Do  not  forget  that  you  must  be- 
ware of  believing  all — that  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits — that  the  wolf  often 
assumes  sheep's  clothing. 

Among  those  who  have  made  the 
roost  noise  with  respect  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, is  Llorente,  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  that  famous  institution.  The 
impartiality  w>hich  may  be  expected 
from  this  writer  shows  itself  every  mo- 
ment in  his  book,  which  has  evidently 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  black- 
ening, as  much  as  possible,  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  Holy  See.  Happily  the 
author  has  made  himself  too  well  known 
by  hi»  other  works,  for  any  Catholic  to 
allow  himself  to 'be  deceived.by  his  insi- 
dious writings.  No  one,  especially  in 
Spain,  is  ignorant  of  what  were,  with 
respect  to  Catholicity,  the  notions  of 
the  pvoject  of  the  religious  constitution 
with  which  Llorente  attempted  to  dis- 
turb consciences,  and  introduce  schism 
and  heresy  into  Spain.  Does  he  who 
attempts  to  destroy  the  universal  disci- 
pline established  from  the  earliest  ages, 
who  expresses  doubts  on  the  most  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  who 
contests  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  does  not  hold  the  first  four 
OScnmenical  Councils  to  be  legitimate, 
deserve  the  least  credit  when  writing 
the  history  of  tiie  Inquisition, — that 
history  which  affords  so  many  opportu- 
nities of  declaiming  against  the  clergy 
and  against  Rome  ?  Here  is  a  proof  of 
his  impartiality..  In  his  history  of  the 
Inquisition,  he  could  not  avoid  relating 
the  conduct  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 
and  telling  the  efforts  made  by  the  Holy 
See  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
rigours  of  that  tribunal,  the  appeals 
which  were  made,  and  the  merciful 
judgments  which,  were  almost  always 
obtained  at  Rome ;  all  these  facts  dearly 
showed  that  Rome,  far  from  being,  as 
he  pretended,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  was 
rather  a  model  of  mildness  andprudence. 
How  do  you  think  he  gets  out  of  this 
difficulty  ?    By  saying,  that  what  the 


Court  of  Rome  wanted  was,  to  extort 
money  from  us.  An  explanation  as 
unworthy  as  it  is  impudent — an  odious 
means  of  depriving  the  most  beneficent 
and'  generous  actions  of  their  lustre, 
and  which  shows  a  fixed  design  to  find 
evil  every  where,  even  to  the  extent  of 
assigning  evil  motives  for  benefits  which 
are  the  most  worthy  of  gratitude. 

With  respect  to  Llorente,  I  am  un- 
willing to  pass  over  in  silence  a  re- 
markaole  fact  which  he  has  had  the 
kindness  to  communicate  to  the  public 
in  the  same  work.  King  Joseph,  the 
intruder,  intrusted  Llorente,  by  express 
orders,  with  the  archives  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  and  the  Tribunal  of  the 
inquisition  of  the  capital.  This  excel- 
lent man  was  so  perfects  an  archivist, 
that  he  burnt  all  the  reports  of  proceed- 
ings, with  the  approbation  of  his  mas- 
ter (as  he  himself  tells  us),  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  could  apper- 
tain to  history,  by  the  celebrity  or  the 
renown  of  the  persons,  who  figured  in 
them,  such  as  those  of  Carranza,  of  Mac- 
anaz,  and  a  few  others;  although  he  pre- 
served entire,  he  adds,  the  registers  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Council,  the  royal 
ordinances,  and  the  bulls  and  briefs 
from  Rome.  (Edition  Fran9aise,  1818, 
t.  4,  p.  145.)  After  having  beard  this  re- 
markable confession,  we  will  ask  every 
impartial  man,  whether  there  is  not 
room  for  great  mistrust  with  respect  to 
an  historian  who  claims  to  be  sole  and 
unique f  because  he  has  had.  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  original  docu- 
ments, whereon  he  founds  bis  history, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  burns  and  de- 
stroys these  same  documents?  Was 
there  no  place  to  be  found  in  Madrid 
to  place  them,  where  they  might  be  ex- 
amined by  those  who,  after  Llorente, 
might  wish  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Inquisition  from  the  original  docu- 
ments t  Llorente  has  preserved,  he 
tells  us,  those  which  could  belong  to 
history ;  but  the  history  of  the  Inqui- 
sition had  equally  need  of  others,  even 
the  most  obscure — even  the  most  appa- 
rently insignificant;  for  it  not  seldom 
happens  tlmt  a  fact,  a  circumstance,  a 
word,  shows  us  an  institution,  and 
paints  for  us  an  age.  And  observe, 
that  this  destruction,  took  place  at  a 
critical  moment  of  public  disturbance, 
when  the  whole  nation,  devoted  to  an 
immortal  struggle  in  defence  of  her  in- 
dependence, could  not  fix  her  attention 
on  such  matters.  The  most  remark- 
able men,  scattered  on  all  sides,  then 
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led  their  fellow-dtizeiiB  in  arms,  or 
were  exi^afi^ed  in  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  country;  consequently 
they  could  not  watch  oyer  the  conduct 
of  an  archirist,  who,  after  haying  left 
his  brethren,  whose  blood  was  flowing 
upon  the  battle-field,  accepted  employ- 
ment under  a  foreign  intruder,  and 
burned  the  documents  of  an  institution 
whereof  he  undertook  to  write  the  his- 
tory. 

Note  27,  p.  259. 

The  phin  of  my  work  required  that 
questions  relating  to  the  religious  com- 
munities should  be  examined  at  some 
length ;  but  it  did  not  allow  me  to  giye 
to  this  matter  all  the  deyelopment  of 
which   it   is   susceptible.     Indeed,  it 
would  be  possible,  in  my  opinion,  in 
writing  the  history  of  religious  com- 
munities, to  giye  side  by  side  that  of 
the  nations  among  whom  these  commu- 
nities arose,  so  as  to  diow  in  detail  a 
truth  we  haye  now  proyed,  viz.  that 
the  establishment  of  religious  institu- 
tions, besides  the  superior  and  dirine 
object  which  thej  haye  had  in  yiew, 
has  been  at  all  times  the  fulfilment  of 
a  social  and  religious  necessity.     Al- 
though my  strength  does  not  enable 
me  to  aspire  to  such  an  enterprise,  by 
which  the  courage  may  well  be  daunted, 
eyen  by  contemplating  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  such  a  work,  1  wish  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  it  here ;  perhaps  a  man  may 
be  found  with  sufficient  capacity,  learn- 
ing, and  leisure,  to  undertake  it,  and 
enrich  our  age  with  this  new  monument 
of  history  and  philosophy.   By  conceiy- 
ing  the  plan  in  this  point  of  yiew,  and 
making  it  subordinate  to  this  unity  of 
object,  whereof  the  foundation,  which 
shows  itself  in  well-known  facts,  is  dis- 
coyered  in  obscure  and  conjectured  in 
hidden  ones,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  giring  all  desirable  yariety  to 
this  work.    The  subject  itself  leads  to 
variety;   for  it  invites  the  writer  to 
descend  to  extremely  interesting  parti- 
culars, which  will  be  like  the  episodes 
of  a  grand  and  unique  poem.     The 
disposition  of  men*s  minds,  now  be- 
come fayourable  to  religious  institu- 
tions, thanks  to  the  deceptions  which 
are  the  consequence  of  yain  theories, 
and  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  which 
destroy  the  calumnies  invented  by  phi- 
losophy, render  the  road  every  day  more 
easy.     The  path  is  already  sufficiently 
beaten;  it  is  only  required  to  enlarge 
and  extend  it,  in  order  to  conduct  a 


greater  number  of  men  towards  the 
region  of  truth. 

Having  pointed  out  this,  it  only  re« 
mains  for  me  to  state  here,  in  conclu- 
sion, divers  facts  which  could  not  be 
given  in  the  text,  and  whidi  I  have 
preferred  to  collect  in  a  note.  As  these 
facts  belonged  to  the  same  subject,  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  proper  to  collect 
them  apart,  while  leaving  the  reader  to 
pay  full  attention  to  the  observations 
which  form  the  body  of  my  work. 

There  were  known  among  the  pagans, 
under  the  name  of  ascetics,  persons  who 
devoted  themselves  to  abstinence  and  the 
practice  of  the  austere  virtues ;  so  that, 
even  before  Christianity,  there  already 
existed  the  idea  of  those  virtues  which 
have  been  since  criticised  in  Christian- 
ity. The  lives  of  the  philosophers  are 
full  of  examples  which  prove  the  truth 
of  my  assertion.  Yet  it  will  be  under- 
stood that,  deprived  of  the  light  of  faith 
and  the  aid  oi  grace,  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers afforded  but  a  very  faint  shadow 
of  what  was  afterwards  realised  in  the 
lives  of  the  Christian  ascetics.  We  have 
stated  that  the  monastic  life  is  founded 
on  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  the  Gospel 
contains  asceticism.  From  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  we  see  the  monastic 
life  established  under  one  form  or  an- 
other. Origen  tells  us  of  certain  men, 
who,  in  order  to  reduce  their  bodies 
into  subjection,  abstained  from  eating 
meat  and  from  all  that  had  life.  (Origen, 
Contr»  Celmm,  lib.  v.)  TertuUian  makes 
mention  of  some  Christians  who  ab- 
stained from  marriage,  not  because  they 
condemned  it,  but  m  order  to  gain  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  (Tertul.  3e  Cult, 
Femin,  lib.  ii.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  weaker  sex 
participated  in  a  singular  manner  in 
that  strength  of  mind  which  Christian- 
ity communicated  for  the  exercise  of 
the  heroic  virtues.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  there  were  already  reck- 
oned, in  great  numbers,  virgins  and 
widov^s  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  bound 
by  a  Yow  of  perpetual  chastity ;  and  we 
see  that  special  care  was  taken  in  the 
ancient  Councils  of  that  chosen  portion 
of  the  Church's  flock.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Fathers 
to  regulate  discipline  on  this  point  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  virgins  made  their 
public  profession  in  the  Church;  they 
received  the  veil  from  the  bands  of  the 
bishop,  and,  for  greater  solemnity,  they 
were  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  conse- 
I  oration.  This  ceremony  required  a  oer* 
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tain  AgB  in  the  person  who  was  conse- 
eratedto  God;  we  also  obserye  that 
disoipliiie  has  been  very  different  on  this 
point.  In  the  East  they  received  per- 
sons seTenteen  years  old,  and  even  six- 
teen, as  we  learn  from  St.  Basil  (Epitt. 
can.  18);  in  Africa  at  tweaty-nve,  as 
we  see  from  the  fourth  canon  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthaf^e;  in  France 
At  forty,  as  appears  from  the  nineteenth 
4}anon  of  the  Council  of  Agde.  Even 
when  the  virgins  and  widows  dwelt  in 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  they  did  not 
eease  to  be  reckoned  amone  ecclesias- 
tical persons ;  they  received  the  support 
of  the  Church  by  this  title  in  cases  of 
necessity.  If  they  violated  their  vew  of 
ehastity,  they  were  excommunicated, 
and  could  not  return  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful,  exoept  by  submit- 
ting to  publie  nenanoe.  (For  these  de- 
tails, see  the  tntrty-third  canon  of  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  the  nine- 
teenth canon  of  the  Council  <tf  Ancyra, 
And  the  sixteenth  canon  of  that  of  Chal- 
cedon.) 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  the  state 
of  the  Church,  subject  to  an  almost 
oontinual  persecution,  must  naturally 
have  hindered  the  persons  who  loved 
the  ascetic  life,  men  or  wcmien,  from 
assembling  in  the  towns  to  obstfve  it  in 
eommon.  Some  think  that  the  propa- 
ll^ation  of  the  ascetic  life  in  the  desert  is 
m  great  part  due  to  the  persecution  of 
Decius,  which  was  very  cruel  in  Eg^pt, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  Christians 
retire  into  ^e  deserts  of  Thehaide,  or 
other  solitudes  in  the 'neighbourhood. 
Thus  e(»mraenoed  the  establishment  of 
.that  method  of  life  which,  in  the  end, 
was  to  gain  so  prodigious  an  exten* 
eioB.  8t.  Paul,  if  we  are  to  believe  St. 
Jerome^  was  the  founder  of  the  solitary 
life. 

It  appears  that  some  abuses  were  in- 
troduced into  the  mtHiastic  life  from  the 
earliest  ages,  as  we  see  certain  monks 
detested  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
Quomsgtte  genus  detettabile  moMKorttm 
whe  nonpeliitur,  says  the  saint  by  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Romans  in  a  letter  to 
Paula ;  but  the  reputation  of  the  monks, 
which  had  perhaps  been  compromised 
by  the  Sarabaltes  and  the  Gyrovagues, 
a  kind  of  vagabonds  whose  last  care  was 
the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  their  state, 
and  who  indulged  in  gluttony  and  other 
pleasures  with  shameful  licentiousness, 
was  soon  restored.  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Jerome  himself,  St«  Martin,  and  other 
celebrated  men^  among  whom  St.  Ben- 


net  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular 
manner,  renewed  the  splendour  of  the 
monastic  life  by  the  most  eloquent  apo- 
logy, that  which  consisted  in  giving,  as 
they  did,  the  most  sublime  exampSe  of 
the  most  austere  virtues. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the 
multiplication  of  monks  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west,  they  were  not  divided  into 
different  orders,  so  that,  during  the  first 
six  centuries,  all,  as  Mabillon  observes, 
were  considered  as  forming  one  insti- 
tute. There  was  something  noble  in 
this  unity,  which,  as  it  were,  formed  all 
the  monasteries  into  one  family ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  diversity 
of  orders  afterward  introduced  vras  es- 
sentially calculated  to  attain  the  Tarions 
and  numerous  objects  which  successively 
attracted  the  attention  of  religions  in- 
stitutions. 

The  discipline,  by  virtue  whereof  no 
new  ordw  could  be  instituted  without 
the  previous  approbation  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  it  may  be  said^  was  very 
necessary,  considering  the  ardour  whidb 
afterwards  urged  many  persons  to  esta- 
blish new  institutions;  so  that,  with- 
out this  prudent  check,  disorder  would 
have  been  introduced,  in  consequence 
of  the  exaggerated  transports  which 
urged  some  imaginations  to  exceed  all 
bounds. 

Some  people  take  delight  in  relating 
the  excesses  mto  which  some  individuals 
of  the  mendicant  orders  fell ;  and  thej 
borrow  the  narratives  of  Matthew  Paris, 
without  forgetting  the  lamentations  of 
St.  Bonaventin*a  himself.  I  wish  not  to 
excuse  evil,  wherever  it  is  found ;  but  I 
will  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  when  the  mendicant  orders 
were  established,  and  the  kind  of  life 
they  were  obliged  to  embraee^  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended,  ss  I  have  pointed  out 
in  the  text,  rendere  dalmost  inevitable 
those  evils  which  pious  men  sincerely 
deplored,  uid  over  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  lament  with  no  less  affecta- 
tion than  exaggeration. 

Note  28,  p.  283. 

I  have  already  shown,  by  numerous 
testimcmies  of  seholastic  theologians, 
how  the  divine  origin  of  the  oivU  power 
is  to  be  understood;  and  it  b  evident 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  conformable  to  sound  reason, 
and  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
high  aims  of  society.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  me  to  accumulate  testi- 
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monies;  bat  I  think  I  hsye  adduced  a 
Bofiicieiit  number  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  and  to  satisfy  every  r^er  who, 
free  from  unjust  prejudices,  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  listening  to  truth.  In  order, 
however,  to  view  this  subject  under 
every  aspect,  I  will  add  a  few  explana- 
tions on  that  celebrated  passage  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap,  ziii.,  m  which 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  origin  of 
powers,  and  of  the  submission  uid  obe- 
dience due  to  them.  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  I  purpose  at- 
taining this  end  by  any  reasoning  more 
or  less  specious.  Whenever  a  passage 
of  Scripture  is  to  be  expounded  in  its 
true  sense,  we  should  not  jprincipally 
rely  upon  what  our  wavering  reason 
auggesta  to  us,  but  rather  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Catholic  Church ;. 
for  this  reason  we  should  consult  those 
writers  whose  high  authority,  founded 
on  their  wisdom  and*  lAeir  virtue,  gives 
us  reason  to  hope  that  they  have  not 
deviated  from  the  maxim,  Quod  semper, 
quod  ubifue,  quod  ab  ommMbug  traditum 
est. 

We  have  already  seen  a  remarkable 
passage  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  ex- 
plaining this  point  with  as  much  etcM*- 
ness  as  solidity ;  we  have  also  learned, 
from  the  tesiimon  v  of  the  Fathers,  what 
jnotives  hiducedtbe  Apostles  to  incul- 
cate so  pressingly  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  the  lawful  authorities.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  insert  here  the  com- 
mentaries of  some  illustrious  writers 'on 
the  text  ef  the  Apostle.  In  them  we 
shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  code  of  doctrine ; 
and  when  we  come  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  on  which  the  preeepts  incul- 
cated in  the  sacred  text  are  founded, 
we  shall  more  easily  discover  their  true 
meaning. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  with  what 
wisdom,  prudence,  ana  piety  this  im- 
portant subject  is  expounded  by  a  writer 
who  was  not  of  the  golden  era,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  who  lived  in  what  is  ge- 
nerally termed  the  barbarous  age — 3t. 
Anselm.  In  his  commentaries  on  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  tms  doctor  thus  expresses  him- 
self: 

**  Onmis  amma  poUsstaiibus  sublimit 
oribus  subdita  sit  Non  esi  erdm  poUs- 
tas  nisi  a  Deo.  Qua-  autem  sunt,  a  Deo 
ordinateB  sunt.  Itaque  qui  resisHt  po^ 
testati,  Dei  ordtnationi  resisHt.  Qvi 
autem  resistunt,  ipsi  sibi  dcannaHonem 
acquirunt. 

**  Sicut  auperitts  reprehendit  illos,  qui 


gloriabantur  de  meritis,  ita  nunc  ingre- 
ditur  illos  redarguere,  qui  postquam 
erant  ad  fidem  conversi  nolebant  subjici 
alicui  potestati.    Videbatur  enim  quod 
infideles,  Dei  fidelibus  non  deberent  do- 
minari,  etsi  fideles  deberent  esse  pares. 
Quam  superbiam  removet,  dicens :  Om- 
nis  anima,  id  est,  omnis  homo,  sit  hu* 
miiiter  stUfdita  potestaiibus  vel  seculari- 
bus,  vel  ecclesiasticis,  sublimioribus  se : 
hoc  est,  omnis  homo  sit  subjectus  super- 
positis  sibi  potestatibus.    A  parte  enim 
majore  significat  totum  homuiem,  sicut 
rursum  a  parte  iuferiore  totus  homo 
significatur  ubi  Propheta  dicit:    Qui^ 
mdebit  omnis  caro  salutaref  Dei.    £t 
recte  admonet,  ne  quis  ex  eo  quod  in 
libertatem  vocatus  est,  factusque  Chris- 
tianus,  extoUatur  in  superbiam,  et  non 
arbitretur  in  hujus  vit»  itinere  servan«- 
dum  esse  ordinem  suum,  et  potestatibus, 
quibus  pro  tempore  rerum  temporalium 
gubematio  tradita  est,  non  se  putet  esse 
subdendum.    Cum  enim  constemus  e^ 
anima  et  corpore,  et  quamdiu  in  hac 
vita  temporali  sumus,  etiam  rebus  tenw 
poralibus  ad  subsidium  ejusdem  vit« 
utamur,  oportet  nos  ex  ea  parte,  qu» 
ad  banc  vitam  pertinet,  subditos  esse- 
potistatibus,  id  est,,  res  humanas  cum 
aliquo  honore  administrantibus :  ex  ilia 
rero  parte,  qua«  Deo  credimus,  et  in 
regnum  ejus  vocamur,  non  debemus  sub- 
diti  esse  cuiquam  homlni,  id  ipsum  in 
nobis-  evertere  cupienti,  ^od  Deus  ad 
vitam  teternam  donare  dignatus  est.  Si 
quis  ergo  putat  quoniam  Christianus  est^ 
non  sibi  esse  vectigal  reddendum,  sive 
tributnm,  aut  non  esse  honorem  exhiben- 
dum  debitum  eis  qu»  hsec  curant  potes- 
tatibus, in  magno  errore  versatur.    Itemc 
si  quis  sic  se  putat  esse  subdendum,  ut 
etiam  in  suam  fidem  habere  potestatem 
arbitretur  eum,  qui  temporalibus  admi^ 
nistrandis  aliqua  sublimitate  prsBcellity 
in  raajorem  errorem  labitur.   Sed  modua 
iste  servandUs  est,  quem  Dominus  ipse 
praBcipit,  nt  reddainus  Ccesari  qutB  sun$ 
CcMarisy  et  Deo  qutB  sunt  Dei,    Quam« 
vis  enim  ad  illud  regnum  vocati  simus, 
ubi  nulla  erit  potestas  hujusmodi,  in  boa 
tamen  itinere  conditionem.  nostram.  pre. 
ipso  rerum  humanarum  ordine  debemus 
tolerare,  nihil  simulate  facientes,.et  in- 
hoc  non  tam  hominibus,  quam  Deo,  qui 
hoc  jubet,  obtemperantes.    Itaque  om- 
nis  atuima  sit  subdita  sublimiorUnts  po-^ 
testatibuSf  id  est,,  onmis  homo  sit  sub- 
ditus  primum  divines  potestati,  delude 
mundane^    Nam  si  mundana  potestas 
jusserit  quod  non  debes  facere,  con- 
temne  potestatem,.timendo  subUmioren^ 
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potestatem.    Tpsos  Iramanannn  reram 
gradns  adverte.  Si  aliqaid  juaserit  pro- 
curator, nonne  faciendum  est  ?    Tamen 
si  contra  proconsulem  jubeat,noB  utiqne 
contemnis  potestatem,  sed  eligfis  majore 
scTTire.    Tson  liinc  debet  minor  irasci, 
si  major  prolata  est.    Runus  si  aliquid 
proconsul  jubeat,  et  aliud  imperat^r, 
numquid  dubitatur,  illo  contempto  huic 
esse  senriendum.    Ergo  si  aliud  impe- 
rator,  et  aliud  Dens  jubeat,  ^uid  facie- 
mus  ?    Numquid  non  Dens  imperatori 
est  pr»ferendus  ?    Ita  ergo  ntbiimiori- 
but  potettatUnu  anima  subjiciatur,  id 
est,  homo.    Sive  idcirco  ponitur  anima 
pro  liomine,  'qui  secundum  banc  dis- 
cemit,  cui  subdi  debeat,  et  cui  non. 
Vel  homo,  qui  promotione  Tirtntem  su- 
blimatus  est,  anima  yocatur  a  digniore 
parte.    Vel,  non  solum  corpns  sit  sub- 
ditam,  sed  anima,  id  est,  Toluntas :  hoc 
est,  non  solum  corpore,  sed  et  yolnntate 
serviatis.    Ideo  debetis  subjid,  quia  non 
tH  poUHcu  msi  a  Deo.  Nuroquam  enim 
posset  fieri  nisi  operatione  solius  Dei, 
ut  tot  homines  uni  serrirent,  quem  con- 
siderant  nnius  secum  esse  fragilitatis  et 
naturte.   Sed  quia  Deus  subditis  inspirat 
"timorem  et  obediendi  yoluntatem,  con- 
tigit  ita.    Nee  yalet  quisquam  aliquid 
posse,  mti  diyinitns  ei  tUKhim  fiierit. 
Potestcu  omnis  e#f  a  Deo,    Sed  ea  ^qiuB 
sunt,  a  Deo  ordinatee  twU.    Ergo  po- 
testas  est  ordinata,  id  est,  rationabihter 
a'Deo  disposita.    Itaquequi  reeiMtit  po- 
tegtaii,  nolens  tributa  dare,  honorem 
deferre,  et  his  similia,  Dei  ordinaiioni 
resittit,  qui  hoc  ordinayit,  ut  talibus 
subjiciamur.    Hoc  enim  contra  illot  di- 
citur,  qui  se  putabant  ita  debere  uH  7t- 
bertate  Ckrigtiana,  ut  mdli  vel  honorem 
deferrent,  vel  tributa  redderent.    Unde 
magnum  poterat  adyersus  Ckristianam 
religionem  scandalum  nasei  a  prind- 
pibut  seculi,    De  bona  potestate  patet, 

Suod  eam  perfecit  Deus  rationabiliter. 
^e  mala  quoque  yideri  potest,  dnm  et 
f>oni  -per  eam  purgantur,  et  mali  dam- 
nantur,  et  ipsa  deterius  prsecipitatur. 
^t  potestati  rengtit,  cum  Deus  eam  or- 
dinayerit,  Dei  ordineUioni  resittit.  Sed 
hoc  tarn  graye  peccatum  est,  quod  qui 
resittunt,  ipsi  pro  coiitumacia  et  per- 
Tersitate  siH  cfamnofiimeni  SBternss  mor- 
tis acquirunt.  Et  ideo  non  debet  qais 
resistere,  sed  subiicl.'' 

This  remarkable  passage  contains  all 
— ^the  origin  of  power,  its  object,  its 
duties,  and  its  limits.  We  must  obserye, 
that  St.  Anselm  expressly  confirms  wba' 
I  have  hinted  in  the  text  on  the  subject 
of  the  wrong  meaning  sometimes  giyen 


in  the  first  centnries  to  Christian  liberty; 
many  imagining  that  this  liberty  carried 
with  it  the  abolition  of  the  ciyil  powers, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  were 
infidel.  He  also  shows  the  scandal  which 
this  doctrine  might  cause ;  thus  explain- 
ing how  the  Apostles,  without  attempt- 
ing to  attribute  to  the  civil  power  any 
extraordinary  and  supemataral  origin, 
lilce  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  had 
neyerth^ess  powerful  reasons  for  in- 
culcating that  this  power  emanates  from 
God,  and  that  whoever  resists  it>  resists 
the  onMnance  of  God. 

Passing  on  to  centuries  nearer  our 
own  time,  we  find  the  same  doctrines 
in  the  most  eminent  commentators. 
Cornelius  iL  Lapide  interprets  the  pas- 
sage of  St.  Paul  in  the  same  way  as  St. 
Anselm,  and  explains,  by  the  same  rea- 
sons, thesolicitude  with  which  the  Apos- 
tles recommended  obedience  to  the  civil 
powers.    These  are  his  words : 

*"  Omnis  amma  (omnis  homo)  poUtta- 
Hints  tttblimioribus,  id  est  principibus 
et  magistratibns,  qui  potestate  regendt 
et  imperandi  sunt  prsBditi;  ponitur  enim 
abstractum  pro  concrete ;  potettatibut, 
hoc  est  potestate  prseditis,  tubdita  tit, 
scilicet  lis  in  rebus,  in  quibus  poteetas 
iUa  sublimior  et  superior  est,  habetqne 
jus  et  jurisdictionem,  puta  in  temporaU- 
bus,  subditasit  regi  eti>ote8tati  drili, 
tjuod  propie  hie  intendit  Apostolus; 
per  potestatem  enim,  civilem  intelligit; 
m  spiritualibus  vero  subdita  sit  Pr«Iatis» 
Epucopis  et  Pontifici. 

-^^  Nota. — Vro  potettaUhut  tublimiori- 
but,  potettatibut  supereminentibus  yel 
pracellentibut,  ut,  noster  vertit,  1  Pet. 
ii.,  tive  regi  >auati  prcMdlenUy  Syrus 
vertit,  potettatibut  aignitate  prttdttit : 
id  est  magistratibus  secularibu9,  qui 
potestate  regendi  prsditi  sunt^  sive 
duces,  sive  gubernatores,  sive  consoles, 
prffitores,  &c. 

**  Seculares  enim  roagietratns  hie  in- 
telligere  Apostolum  patet,>quia  his  sol- 
vuntur  tributa  et  vectigaHa  .qusB  hisce 
potestatibus  solvi  jubet  ipse  y.  7,  ita 
Sanctus  Basilius  de  Conttit.  Monatt, 
c.  23. 

**  Nota. — Ex  Clemente  Alexand.  lib. 
iv.  Stromatum,  et  S.  Au^.  in  Psal.  cxviiL 
cont.  31,  Initio  Eccletict,  puta  tempore 
Chritti  et  Pauli,  rumor  erat,  per  Evan- 
gelium  politiat  humamit,  regna  ei  ret- 
pubKcat  tecularet  everti;  uti  jam  fit 
ab  hffireticis  prsetendentibus  libertatem 
Evangelit :  unde  contrarinm  docent,  et 
studiose  iuculcant  Christus,  cum  solvit 
didraohma,'et  cum.  jussit  Csesari  reddi 
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ea  qii»  Cnsaris  sunt ;  et  Apostoli :  id- 
que  ne  in  odiom  traheretur  Christiana 
religio,  et  ne  Christiani  abuterentor  11- 
bertate  fidei  ad  omnem  malltiam. 

**  Ortus  est  hie  rumor  ex  secta  JudsB 
et  Galilseorum  de  qua  Actor.  6,  in  fine, 
qui  pro  libertate  sua  taenda  omne  do- 
minium Csesaris  et  vectigal,  etiam  morte 
groposita  abnnebant^  de  quo  Josephus, 
br.  xviii.  Antiqu.  1.  Qusb  secta  diu  in- 
ter Judaeos  yiguit;  adeoque  Christus 
et  Apostoli  in  ejus  suspicienem  vocati 
sunty  quia  origine  erant  Galilsei,  et  re- 
rum  novarum  praecones.  Hos  Galilaeos 
secuti  sunt  JudsBi  omnes,  et  de  facto 
Bomanis  rebellarunt:  quod  dicerent 
populum  Dei  liberum  non  debere  sub- 
jici  et  servire  infidelibus  Romanis ;  ideo- 

3ae  a  Tito  exdsi  sunt.  Hinc  etiam  ea- 
em  calumnia  in  Christianos,  qui  ori- 
gine erant  et  habebantur  JudsBi,  deri- 
yata  est :  unde  Apostoli,  ut  earn  amo- 
liantur,  siepe  docent  principibus  dandum 
esse  honorem  et  tributum. 

*'  Quare  octo  argumentis  probat  hie 
Apostolus  principibus  et  magistratibus 
deberi  obedientiam.        «        .        . 

"  His  rationibus  probat  Apostolus 
Eyangelium,  et  Christianismum,  regna 
et  magistratus  non  eyertere,  sed  firmare 
et  stabilire :  quia  nil  regna  et  principes 
ita  confirmat,  ac  eubditorum  bona, 
Christiana  et  sancta  yita.  Adeo,  ut 
etiam  nunc  principes  Japones  et  Indi 
Gentiles  ament  Christianos,  et  suis  co- 
piam  faciant  baptismi  et  Christianismi 
suscipiendi,  quia  subdltos  Ohristianos, 
magis  quam  Ethnicos,  facileset  obse- 
quentes,  regnaque  sua  per  eos  magis 
firmari,  pacari  et  florere  experiuntur/' 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
ciyil  power  proceeds  from  God,  the  ce- 
lebrated commentator  agrees  with  the 
other  theologians.  Like  them  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  direct  and  indirect 
communication,  and  takes  care  to  de- 
fine the  particular  meaning  of  the  term, 
divine  origin  of  power,  when  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  his  explanation  of  these  words,  aU 
power  is  Jrom  God,,  he  thus  expresses 
himself : 

**  Non  est  enim  potesias,  nisi  a  J)eo  ; 
quasi  diceret  principatus  et  magistratus 
non  a  diabolo,  nee  a  solo,  homine,  sed  a 
Deo  ejusque  divina  ordinatione  et  dis- 
positione  conditi  et  instituti  sunt :  eis 
ergo  obediendum  est. 

**  Nota  primo. — PotesUis  scecularis 
est  a  Deo  mediate;  quia  naturaet recta 
ratio,  qu(B  a  Deo  est,  dicat,  et  homini' 
Jms  perswitit  prceficere  reipublica  mO' 


gistraius,  a  quihtu  reganhtr,  Potestat 
vero  ecciesiastica  immediate  est  a  Deo 
instituta  ;  quia  Christus  ipse  Petrum  et 
Apostolos  IlccUsia  prtefecit** 

The  celebrated  Dom  Calmet  explains 
the  same  passage  with  no  less  learning  ; 
he  quotes  numerous  passages  from  the 
holy  Fathers,  showing  what  ideas  the 
first  Christians  held  on  the  subject  of 
civil  power,  and  how  calumniously  they 
have  been  accused  of  being  the  dis- 
turbers of  public  order. 

"  Omnis  animapotestatibus.  Sic.  Per« 
g^t  hie  Apostolus  docere  fideles  yit» 
ac  morum  officia.  Quaa  superior!  ca* 
pite  yidimus,  eo  desinunt,  ut  bonus  or- 
do  et  past  in  Ecclesia  interque  fideles 
servetur;  Hsc  potissimum  spectant  ad 
obedientiam,. quam  unusquisque  superi- 
oribus  poiestatibus  debet.  Christian- 
orum  libertatem  atque  a  Mosaicis  legi- 
bus  immunitatem  commendayerat  Apos- 
tolus ;  at  ne  quis  monitis  abutatur,  do- 
cet  hie,  qusB  debeat  esse  subditorum 
subjectio  erga  reges  et  magistratus. 

''  Hoc  ipsum  grayissime  monuerant 

Srimos  Ecclesisa  discipulos  Petrus  et 
acobus;  repetitque  Paulus  ad  Titum 
scribens,  sive  ut  Christianos,  insectan- 
tium  injuriis  undique  obnoxios,  in  pa* 
tientia  contineret,  sive  ut  vulgi  opiniO" 
nem  deleret,  qua  discipuli  Jesu  Christi, 
omnes  ferme  Oalileei,  sententiam  Judas 
Gaulonita  sequi,  et  principum  authori" 
tati  repugnare  censebantur,  ^ 

**  Omnis  anima,  q^iilibet  quavis  con- 
ditione  aut  dJgmiaXe,  poiestatibus  sub- 
limioribus  subdita  sit;  regibus,  prin- 
cipibus, magistratibus,  iis  denique  qui- 
bus  legitiina  est  authoritas,  sive  abso- 
luta,  sive  alteri  obnoxia.  Neminem  ex- 
cipit  Apostolus,  non  presby teres,  non 
prsBsules,  non  monacfios,  ait  Theodo- 
retus;  iUaesa  tamen  Ecclesia8tic6rum 
immunitate.  Tunc  solum  modo  parere 
non  debes,  cum  aliquid  Divinse  Leg! 
contrarium  imperatur :  tunc  enim«prs- 
ferenda  est  debita  Deo  obedientia ;  quia 
tamen  vel  arma  capere  ad  versus  prin- 
cipes, yel  in  seditionem  abire  liceat. 
Repugnandum  est  in  iis  tantum,  quse 
justitiam  ac  Dei  legem  violant;  in  cae- 
terisparendum.  Siimperaverintaut  ido- 
lorum  cultum  aut  justitise  violationem 
cum  necis  yel  bonorum  jacturaa  inter- 
minatione,  vitam  et  fortunas  discrimini 
objlcito,  ac  repugnato ;  in  reliquis  au- 
tem  obtempera. 

'*  Non  est  emm  potestas  nisi  a  Deo, 
Absolutissima  in  libertate  conditus  est 
homo,  nulli  creatae  rei,  at  uni  Deo  sub- 
ditus.     Kisi   mundum   inyasisset   una 
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cum  Adami  transgressione  peccatnm, 
mutuam  squatitatem  libertatemqae  ho- 
mines serTassent.  At  libertate  abnsos 
damnaTit  Deus,  nt  parerent  lis,  qnos 
ipse  principes  illis  daret,  ob  poenam  ar- 
rogantue,  qua  pares  Conditori  effici  vo- 
luemnt.  At,  inquies,  quis  nesciat,  quo- 
rumdam  yeterum  imperiorum  initia  et 
incrementa  ex  injuria  atqne  ambitione 
profeeta?  Nemrod,  exempli  causa,  Ni- 
nos,  Nabnchodonosor,  aliique  quam- 
pluresy  an  principes  erant  a  Deo  con- 
stituti  ?  'Nonne  similins  rero  est,  vio- 
jenta  imperia  primum  exorta  esse  ab 
imperanai  libidine*?  liberorum  rero  im- 
periorum originem  fuisse  hominum  me- 
tum,  qui  sese  impares  propulsandse  ex- 
temorura  injurise  sentientes,  aliquem 
sibi  principem  creavere,  datamque  sibi 
a  Deo  naturalem  ulciscendi  injurias 
potestatem,  yolentes  libentesque  alteri 
tradideruiit  ?  Quam  vere  igitur  docet 
Apostolus,  quamlibet  potestatem  a  Deo 
esse,  eum(]|ue  esse  positse  inter  homines 
authoritatis  institntorem  ?" 

He  points  out  four  ways  in  which 
power  may  be  said  to  emanate  from 
God,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of 
them  are  extraordinary  or  supernatural; 
all  of  them  serve  to  confirm  more  and 
more  what  reason  and  the  yery  nature 
of  things  teach  us. 

"  Omnino  Deus  potestatis  autor  et 
causa  est.  L  Quod,  hominibus  tacite 
inspn*aTerit  consilium  subjiciendi  se  uni, 
a  quo  defenderentur.  II.  Quod  imperia 
inter  homines  utilissima  sint  servanda 
concordise,  disciplinse,  ac  religion!. 
Porro  quioquid  boni  est,  a  Deo  ceu 
fonte  proficiscitur.  III.  Cum  potestas 
tuendi  ab  aggressore  yitam  yel  opes, 
hominibus  a  I>eo  tradita,  atque  ab  ipsis 
in  principem  conyersa,  a  Deo  primum 
proveniat,  principes  ea  potestate  ab 
nominibus  donati,  banc  ab  ipso  Deo  ac- 
cepisse  jure  dicuntur :  quamobrem  Pe- 


pat, 


truB  humanam  creaturam  nuncu 
quam  Paulus  potestatem  a  Deo  institu 
tam  :  humana  igitur  et  divina  est,  yaria 
)*atione  spectata,  uti  diximus.  lY.  De- 
nique  suprema  authoritas  a  Deo  est, 
utpote  quam  Deus,  a  sapientibus  insti- 
tutam,  probayit. 

**  Nulla  unquam  gens  ssBcularibus  po- 
testatibus  magis  paruit,  quam  primse 
aetatis  Christiani,  qui  a  Christo  Jesu  ct 
ab  Apostolis  edocti,  nnnquam  ausi  sunt 
principibus  a  Proyidentia  sibi  datis  re- 
pugnare.  Discipulos  fugere  tantum 
jubet  Christus.  Ait  Petrus,  Christum 
nobis  exemplum  reliquisse,  cum  sese 
Judicum  iniquitate  pessime  agi  passus 


est.  Monet  hie  Paulas,  resistere  te  Del 
yoluntati,  atqne  aetems  damnationis  re- 
urn  effici,  si  potestati  repugnas.  *  Qnam- 
yis  nimius  et  copiosus  noster  popnlus, 
non  tamen  adyersusyiolentiam  se  ulcis- 
citur:  patitur,'  ait  sanctus  Cyprianus. 
'  Satis  yirium  est  adpugnam ;  at  omnia 
perpeti  ex  Christo  didicimus.  Cui  hello 
non  idonei,  non  promptl  fuissemusy 
etiam  copiis  impares,  qm  tam  libenter 
trucidamur?  si  non  apud  istam  disci' 
plinam  magis  occidi  lioeret,  quam  occi- 
dere,'  faiquit  Tertullianns.  '  Cum  ne- 
fanda  patimur,  ne  yerbo  qcudem  relnc- 
tamur,  sed  Deo  remittimus  ultionem,' 
smbebat  Lactantius.  Sanctus  Ambro- 
sius :  '  coactus,  repugnare  non  noyi. 
Dolere  potero,  potero  flere,  potero  ge- 
mere:  abversus  arma,  milites,  Gothoa 
quoque ;  lacryms  metd  arma  sunt.  Talia 
enlm  sunt  munimenta  sacerdotis.  Ali- 
tw  ne  debeo  nee  possum  resistere.' " 

I  haye  said  in  the  text,  that  there  was 
to  be  remarked  a  singular  coincidence 
of  opinions  on  the  origin  of  society 
amongst  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
deprived  of  the  light  of  faith,  and  those 
of  our  '4ay8  who  have  abandoned  this 
light;  both,  wanting  the  only  guide, 
which  is  the  Mosaic  history,  have  only 
arrived,  in  their  researches  after  the 
origin  of  things,  at  the  discovery  of 
chaos,  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  order.  In  support  of  my  asser- 
tion, I  wHl  insert  passages  from  two 
celebrated  men,  in  which  the  reader  will 
find,  with  very  little  difference,  the 
same  language  as  in  Hobbes,  in  Rous- 
seau, and  other  writers  of  the  same 
school. 

**  There  was  a  time,"  says  Cicero, 
'*  when  men  wandered  in  the  fields  like 
the  brutes,  feeding  on  prey  like  vrild 
beasts,  deciding  nothing  by  reason,  but 
every  thing  by  force.  No  religion  was 
then  professed,  no  morality  observed; 
there  were  no  laws  of  marriage;  the 
father  could  not  distinguish  his  own 
children,  and  the  possession  of  property 
by  virtue  of  principles  of  equity  was 
unknown.  Hence  the  blind,  nnre-» 
strained  passions  ruled  tyrannically  in 
the  midst  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
used  the  powers  of  the  body  for  their 
gratification  as  their  most  injurious 
satellites." 

"  Nam  fait  quoddam  tempua  cum  in 
agris  homines  passim  bestiarum  more 
vagabantur,  et  sibi  victu  ferino  vitam 
propagabant;  nee  ratione  animi  quid- 
quam,  sed  pleraque  viribns  corporis  ad- 
ministrabant.    ff ondmn  divinse  religion 
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nis,  non  human!  officii  ratio  coleVatnr : 
nemo  nnptias  yiderat  legptimas,  non 
oertos  quisqoam  inspezerat  liberos;  non 
jaa  nquabile  quid  utilitatis  haberety  ao- 
ceperat.  Ita  propter  errorem  atque  in- 
Bcitiani)  caaca  ac  temeraria  dominatrix 
animi  cupiditas  ad  se  explendam  Tiribua 
omrporis  abutebatur,  pemiciosiaaimia 
satelUtibus."  {Be  /no.  1.) 

The  same  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
Horace: 

*'  Cum  proreps^mnt  prlmis  anlmalia  terris, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  g^andem  atque  eu- 

bilia  propter 
Unguibus  et  pugius»  dein  fustibu«»  atque 

ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  qu»  post  fabiicayerat 

usus: 
Donee  verba,  qoibus  voces  sensusque  no- 

tarent, 
Nondnaque   invenere :    debinc   absistere 

beUo, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges. 
,  Neu  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis 

adulter. 
Nam  fait  ante  Helenam  mulier  teterxlma 

belli 
f  Causa :  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 
.  Quot  Venerem  Inoertam  rapientes,  more 

ferarum, 
ViribuB  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taiuiis. 
Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  foteare  necesse 

est, 
•  Tempora  si  fastosque  veils  evolvere  mundt, 
Nee  natuia  potest  juste  secemore  iniqaum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diveisis,  fngienda  peten- 

^♦"  Saiir.  lib.  i.  sat.  8. 

'^  When  men  first  began  to  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  they  were  only  like  a 
herd  of  brute  and  speechless  animals, 
contending  with  their  nails  or  their 
fists  for  a  few  acorns  or  for  a  den. 
They  afterwards  contended  with  stidcs 
and  sudi  arms  as  experience  taught 
them  to  invent.  At  length  they  dis- 
covered the  use  of  words  to  express 
their  thoughts ;  gradually  they  became 
weary  of  fighting,  and  built  cities,  and 
made  laws  to  prevent  theft,  robbery, 
and  adultery ;  for,  before  Helen,  wo- 
men had  been  the  cause  of  terrible  wars. 
He  who  was  the  strongest,  abusing  his 
power,  after  the  manner  of  brutes,  at- 
tacked tiie  weak,  like  a  bull  among  a 
subject  herd ;  they  thus  contended  for 
the  favours  of  inconstant  Venus;  but 
their  end  was  inglorious.  If  you  con- 
sult the  origin  of  things,  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  laws  nave  been  made 
in  apprehension  of  injustice.  Nature 
enables  us  to  discern  good  from  evil, 
what  is  to  be  sought  after  from  what  is 
to  be  avoided;  but  she  is  incapable  of 
dasUDguiahing  justice  from  iiynatioe." 
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Note  29,  p.  289. 

Concerning  this  question,  as  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  origin  of  civil  power^ 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  imperial  princes 
solemnly  sanctioned  the  opinion  that 
power  emanates  directly  from  God. 
in  an  imperial  Constitution,  published 
against  the  Boman  Pontiff,  they  esta- 
buahed  the  following  proposition:  ^  In 
order  to  avoid  so  great  an  evil,  we  de« 
dare  that  imperial  dignity  and  power 
proceed  directly  from  God. — Ad  tan- 
tum  malum  evitandum,  deelaramns^ 
quod  imperialis  dignitas  et  potestas  est 
immediate  a  Deo  solo.^'  That  we  mi^y 
form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  this  doctrine,  let  us  see  what  kind  of 
man  this  Louis  of  Bavaria  was.  Ex- 
communicated by  John  XXII.,  and  at 
a  later  period  by  Clement  YI.,  he  went 
se  far  as  to  depose  this  latter  Pontiff, 
in  order  to  exalt  to  the  pontifical  chair 
the  aotipope  Peter,  for  which  reason 
the  Pope,  after  repeated  admonitions^ 
divested  him  of  his  imperial  dignity, 
substituting  Charles  IV.  in  his  stead. 

Ziegler  the  Lutiieran,  a  aealous  sup* 
porter  of  direct  communication,  in  or*, 
der  to  explain  his  doctrine,  compares 
tbe  election  of  a  prince  to  that  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church.  The  latter, 
says  be,  does  not  receive  his  spiritual 
authority  from  the  people,  but  immedi- 
ately from  God.  From  this  explana- 
tion it  is  evident  with  how  much  rea- 
son I  have  said,  that  such  a  doctrine 
tended  to  place  the  temporal  and  8pi<« 
ritual  powers  on  a  level,  by  making  it 
appear  that  the  latter  could  not  claim, 
by  reason  of  its  origin,  any  superiority 
over  the  former.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  assert,  that  this  dechuratioa 
made  in  the  time  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
had  directly  this  aim,  since  it  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  weapon  em- 
ployed against  the  pontifical  authority, 
the  ascendency  of  which  was  dreaded. 
But  it  is  weU  known  that  doctrines, 
besides  the  influence  resulting  imme« 
diately  from  them,  possess  a  peculiar 
force,  which  continues  to  develop  itself 
as  opportunities  occur.  Some  time  af« 
ter,  we  witness  the  kings  of  England, 
defenders  of  the  religious  supremacy 
which  they  had  just  usurped,  support- 
ing the  proposition  advanced  in  the  im« 
perial  Constitution. 

I  know  not  with  what  foundation  it 
can  be  said  that  Ziegler's  opinion  was 
general  before  the  tim^  of  PufEendorf  ^ 
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ih  consulting  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
writers^  we  do  not  find  the  least  sup- 
port for  such  an  assertion.  Let  us  be 
Iust  eyen  to  our  adversaries.  Zieg- 
er's  opinion,  defended  by  Boeder  and 
others,  was  attaclced  bj  certain  Lu- 
therans, amongst  others  br  Boeluner, 
who  olMenres,  that  this  opinion  is  not 
favourable,  as  its  partisans  pretend,  to 
the  security  of  states  and  princes.  To 
repeat  what  I  haye  already  explained 
in  the  text,  I  do  not  coDsider  that  the 
opinion  of  direct  eommunieoHonf  right- 
ly understood,  is  so  inadmissible  and 
(isngerous  as  some  have  iml^pned ;  but 
as  it  la^  open  to  an  eyil  interpretation, 
Cathobc  theologians  have  done  well  to 
combat  its  tendency  to  encroach  upon 
the  diyine  origin  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

NoTK  30,  p.  295. 

I  might  quote  a  thousand  remarkable 
passages  showing  the  reader  how  un- 
just it  is  in  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  to 
accuse  them  of  being  favourable  to  des- 

S>ti8m.  But,  to  be  brief,  and  to  spare 
m  the  fatigue  of  perusing  so  many 
texts  and  quotations,  I  shall  merely  pre- 
sent to  him  a  specimen  of  the  current 
opinions  on  this  point  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Philip  II., 
the  monarch  who  is  represented  to  us 
as  the  personification  6i  religious  fana- 
ticism and  political  tyranny.  Among 
the  numerous  books  publisiied  at  that 
time  on  these  delicate  pointn,  there  is  a 
▼ery  singular  one,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  yery  well  known ;  its  title  is 
as  follows : 

A  Treatise  on  the  State  and  Ckrit- 
iian  Polities,  for  the  use  of  Kings  and 
Princes,  and  those  holding  government 
appointments,  by  Brother  John  de  Ste.- 
Marie,  a  religxous  in  the  province  of 
St.  Joseph,  of  the  order  of  our  glorious 
Father  St.  Francis. 
,  This  book,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1615, 
furnished  with  all  the  privileges,  appro- 
bations, and  other  formalities  in  use, 
must  have  been  well  received  at  that 
epoch,  since  it  was  reprinted  at  Barce- 
lona in  1616  by  Sebastian  de  Gormellas. 
Who  shall  say  whether  this  work  did 
not  inspire  Bossuet  with  the  idea  of 
that  intituled  Polities  derived  from  the 
very  words  of  Scripture  ?  The  title  is 
certainly  analogous,  and  the  idea  is  in 
fact  the  same,  tdthough  differently  car- 
ried out.  "  I  think,"  says  Brother  John 
de  Ste.- Marie, "  I  shall  escape  all  diffi- 
culty, by  laying  before  kings  in  this 


work,  not  my  own  reasonings,  nor  those 
afforded  by  eminent  philosophers  and 
the  records  of  profane  history,  but  the 
words  of  God  and  His  sainjbs,  and  the 
divine  and  canonical  histories,  whose 
teaching  commands  respect,  and  whose 
authority  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  any 
one,  however  powerral  a  sovereign  he 
may  be;  in  fact,  to  these  a  Christian 
cannot  but  submit,  since  every  thing  in 
them  is  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
author  of  these  divine  maxims.  If  I  cite 
examples  of  Gentile  kings,  if  I  appeal 
to  antiquity,  and  adduce  passages  from 
philosophers  unconnected  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  I  shall  do  so  incidentally 
only,  and  as  we  resume  possession  of 
what  of  right  belongs  to  ub,  and  has 
been  unjustly  usurped  by  others."  (Chap. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king. 
Addressing  him,  and  praying  him  to 
read  it,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  those  who  would  dis- 
suade him  from  its  perusal,  the  good 
religious  says,  vrith  a  pleasing  candour^ 
"  Let  no  one  teU  you  that  these  things 
are  metaphysical,  impracticable^  and  all 
but  impossible." 

The  following  inscription  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Ist  chapter :  ^  Ad  ros 
(o  Reges)  sunt  hi  sermones  mei,  ut  dis- 
catis  sapientiam  et  non  excidatis:  qui 
enim  custodierint  justa  juste,  justifica- 
buntur :  et  qui  didiscerint  ista,  inveni- 
ent  quid  respondeant."  (Sap.  6>  r.  10.) 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  title  of  which 
is,  '^  A  treatise  in  which  the  import  and 
definition  of  this  word  commonwealth 
are  briefly  discussed,"  we  read  these 
remarkable  words :  "  So  that  monarchy 
must  degenerate  if  it  be  absolute  and 
without  restraint  (for  power  and  autho- 
rity thus  become  unreasonable);  in  all 
things  falUng  under  the  cognisance  of 
law,  it  should  be  bound  by  the  law; 
and  in  special  and  incidental  matters  it 
should  be  subject  to  advice,  from  the 
connexion  which  it  ought  to  have  witli 
the  aristocracy,  which  is  its  assistant, 
and  forms  a  council  of  learned  and 
powerful  m«i.  Without  this  wise  mo- 
dification, monarchy  will  create  great 
errors  of  government,  will  giye  but 
little  satisfaction,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
will  cause  great  discontent  among  the 
governed.  The  wisest  and  most  en- 
lightened men  of  every  age  have  inyari- 
ably  considered  this  form  of  goyem- 
ment  the  best ;  and  without  such  a  mo« 
dification  no  city  or  kingdom  has  ever 
been  considered  well  governed*    Gtood 
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kings  ttid  the  wiutt  itatesmed  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  this  system; 
bad  kings,  on  the  contrary,  elated  by 
their  power,  have  pursued  the  opposite 
oonrse.  Hence,  if  a  monarch,  whoever 
he  be,  decides  by  himself,  without  tak- 
ing advice,  or  against  the  advice  of  his 
councillors,  he  passes  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  monarchy,  and  even  when 
his  decisions  are  fortunate,  he  is  a  ty- 
rant. History  is  full  of  these  examples 
and  of  their  disastrous  consequences ;  it 
will  be  enough  to  adduce  one  only,  that 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  as  related  in  the 
let  book  of  Livy,  a  king  whose  pride 
was  unbounded,  and  who,  to  render 
lumself  absolute,  and  to  put  every  thing 
under  his  feet,  strove  to  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Senate  by  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  senators,  thus 
arrogating  to  himself  an  absolute  right 
of  decision  in  aU  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
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Id  chapter  2,  in  which  the  author 
to'eats  of  "  the  meaning  of  the  word 
king,"  we  read  as  follows :  *'  We  meet 
here  very  opportunely  with  the  third 
meaning  of  the  word  king,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  father ;  as  we  find  in 
Genesis,  when  the  Sichemites  gave  to 
their  king  the  name  of  Abiraelech,  which 
means  *  Father  and  Lord.'  Kings  were 
formerly  styled  the  fathers  of  their 
states.  Whence  King  Theodoric,  de- 
fining royal  majesty  (as  Cassiodorus  re- 
lates), makes  use  of  these  words :  *  Prin- 
eept  et  pastor  publicw  tt  eammunitf — 
the  king  is  the  public  and  common 
father  of  the  state.  From  the  extreme 
resonblance  between  the  office  of  a  king 
and  that  of  a  father,  Plato  was  induced 
to  call  the  king  the  father  of  a  family ; 
and  the  philosopher  Xenophon  says: 
Bomtg  princeps  nihil  differt  a  bono 
patre.  The  difference  solely  consists 
in  one  having  few  and  the  other  a  great 
number  of  persons  under  his  dominion. 
And  it  is  certainly  very  reasonable  to 
g^ve  kings  this  title  of  father ;  for  they 
ought  to  be  the  fathers  of  their  subjects 
and  of  their  kingdoms,  watching  aver 
their  welfare  and  preservation  with  the 
love  and  solicitude  of  a  father.  Roy- 
alty, says  Homer,  is  nothing  else  than 
a  paternal  government,  like  that  of  a 
father  over  his  children:  ^Iptum  nam- 
que  regnum  imperium  est  suapte  natura 
paiemum,*  The  best  manner  of  govern- 
ina  well  is,  for  the  hing  to  be  possessed 
with  the  love  of  a  father,  and  to  regard 
his  sulffeets  cu  his  oton  children.  The 
love  qf  a  father  for  his  children,  his  so^ 


licitude  thai  they  should  want  for  no- 
thing, his  devotedness  to  each  of  them, 
all  this  bears  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  the  love  of  a  king  for  his  subjects. 
He  is  c€Uled  father,  and  this  name  lays 
him  under  the  obligation  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning  ii  conveys. 
This  name,  so  well  adapted  to  kings, 
and  which,  when  well  considered,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  titles  and  epithets  of  ma- 
jesty and  power,  since  it  embraces  all, 
the  genus  and  the  species,  the  father 
being  alone  the  lordy  the  master,  or  the 
chief;  thb  name,  I  say,  is  above  all 
human  names  for  expressing  authority 
and  solicitude.  Antiquity,  with  a  view 
to  confer  upon  an  emperor  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  honour,  called  him  the 
Father  of  the  State,  which  was  greater 
than  CflBsar,  Augustus,  or  any  other 
glorious  name ;  it  decreed  him  this  title, 
either  to  flatter  him,  or  to  lay  him  under 
the  weighty  obligations  required  by  the 
name  of  father.  In  fine,  to  give  kings 
this  name,  is  to  remind  them  of  their 
duty,,  viz.  to  direct,  goyern,  and  main- 
tain their  states  and  kingdoms  in  ius- 
tice;  like  good  pastors,  to  feed  their 
rational  sheep ;  like  physicians,  to  care 
for  them  and  heal  them ;  to  take  care  of 
their  subjects,  as  a  father  does  of  his 
children,  with  prudence,  love,  and  soli- 
citude; for  the  king  is  for  them,  rather 
than  for  himself.  *  Kings  are  under 
greater  obligations  to  their  kingdoms 
and  states  than  to  themselves ;  in  fact, 
if  we  consider  the  institution  of  kings 
and  monarchs,  we  shall  find  that  the 
king  was  appointed  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom,  and  not  the  kingdom  for  the 
good  of  the  king." 

In  his  3d  chapter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  title,  '*  Whether  the  name 
of  king  necessarilj  implies  an  office,"  he 
thus  expresses  himself: — "  Besides  what 
we  have  advanced,  it  may  be  proved  that 
the  name  of  a  king  is  the  name  of  an 
office,  by  the  common  maxim,  '  the  be- 
nefice is  the  re w  ard  of  the  office.'  Since, 
thM'efore,  kings  ree^ved  such  great  be- 
nefices, not  only  from  the  considerable 
tributes  they  receive  from  the  state, 
but  also  from  the  advantage  they  de- 
rive from  benefices  and  ecclesiastical 
rents,  they  certainly  do  hold  an  office, 
and  that  the  greatest  of  all,  for  which 
reason  the  entire -kingdom  so  bounti- 
fully assists  them.  This  is  what  St. 
Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans : 
Ideo  et  tributa  prcestatis,  &c.  King- 
doms do  not  contribute  for  nothing ;  Ml 
those  states,  taxes,  and  great  revenues. 
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that  nune»tliat  hi^h  authority  and  emi- 
nent dignitT,are  not  giTen  gratuitonslj. 
They  would  hare  their  title  of  king  for 
nothing,  if  they  had  no  subjeots  to  rule 
and  govern,  and  if  they  were  freed 
from  this  obligation :  In  multitudine po- 
puii  dignitat  regit.  This  gpreat  dignity, 
wealth,  rank,  majesty,  and  honour,  are 
posseesed  by  them  with  the  perpetoal 
obligation  of  ruling  and  goTerning  their 
states,  so  as  to  preserve  them  in  peace 
and  justice.  Let  kings  bear  in  mindf 
therefore,  that  they  are  only  invested 
with  this  title  to  serve  their  kingdoms  ; 
and  the  latter,  thai  kings  ought  to  be 
paid.  They  hold  an  office  requiring 
them  to  labour:  Quiprteest  in  sollici- 
tsidine,  says  St.  Paul.  Saoh  is  the  title 
and  the  name  of  king,  and  of  him  who 
rules :  one  who  is  the  first  not  only  as 
regards  honours  and  enjoyments,  but 
al^  as  regards  cares  and  solicitude. 
Let  them  not  imagine  that  they  are  kings 
merely  m  name  and  representation,  and 
appointed  only  to  vums  themselves  ho- 
noured; merely  to  exhibit  their  royal 
person  and  sovereign  dignity  in  a  pom- 
pons manner,  like  some  of  the  kings  of 
the  Persians  and  Medes,  who* were  mere 
shadows  of  kings,  forgetful  «f  their  of- 
fice, as  though  they  had  never  received 
it.  Nothing  is  more  destitute  of  life 
and  substance  than  the  shadowy  image 
which  stirs  its  arm  or  its  head  only 
when  some  one  acts  upon  it.  God  for- 
bade  the  IsraelUes  to  have  statues  or 
painted  images,  representing  a  hand 
where  there  was  none,  and  a  face  that 
did  not  exist,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  an 
imaginary  body,  and  feigning  by  ap- 
parently living  actions  to  see  and  to 
speak ;  for  God  loves  not  feigned  ima- 
ges, painted  men,  or  sculptured  kings, 
Hke  those  spoken  of  by  David :  Os  &a- 
bentetnon  loquentur,  oculoshabent  et  non 
videbunt.  What  does  it  avul  to  have  a 
tongue  that  speaks  not,  eyes  that  see 
not,  ears  that  hear  not,  or  hands  which 
do  not  work?  Is  it  any  thing  more 
than  an  idol  of  stone,  bearing  only  the 
extwnal  representation  of  a  king?  To 
bear  the  supreme  name  and  all  autho- 
rity, and  net  to  be  capable  of  any  thing, 
sounds  badly.  The  names  which  God 
has  given  to  things  are  like  the  title  of 
a  book,  which,  in  a  few  words,  contains 
every  thing  that  is  included  in  the  book. 
This  name  of  king  was  given  to  kings 
by  God  Himself,  and  contains  every 
thing  to  which  they  are  oUiged  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office.  If  their  actions  are 
not  in  aocordanoe  with  the  nanie^  it  is 


as  if  the  month  should  affirm  what  th» 
head  denies,  like  a  buffoon,  whom  no 
one  believes  in  earnest.  Every  one 
would  regard  as  a  mockery  and  a  delu- 
sion a  signboard  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  Pure  gold  sold  here,'  if,  in  re»< 
lity,  nothing  but  tinsel  was  sold.  The 
name  of  king  should  not  be  an  empty 
thing,  a  mere  superfluity  in  the  royid 
person — ^it  should  be  what  it  impues 
and  gives  itself  out  for.  Your  name  in- 
dicates that  you  rule  and  govern ;  rule 
and  govern,  therefore,  in  reality.  Do 
not  be  mere  pasteboard  kings,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  that  is,  kings  in 
name  only.  In  France,  there  was  a 
time  when  kings  had  nothing  but  the 
name,  and  the  government  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  their  generals,  whilst 
they,  like  animals,  were  occupied  only 
with  gluttony  and  luxurious  living. 
That  It  might  be  known  they  were 
living,  for  they  never  went  out,  they 
used  to  appear  in  public  once  a  year, 
on  the  1st  of  Bfay,  in  the  squares  of 
Paris,  seated  on  a  throne,  as  kings  in  a 
dramatic  representation,  and  there  they 
were  saluted,  gifts  were  presented  to 
them,  and  they,  on  their  part,  granted 
certain  favours  to  whomsoever  they 
thought  proper.  In  order  to  show  to 
what  a  degree  of  degradation  they  had 
fallen,  Eginard  tells  us,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Life  of  Charlemagne,  that  they 
were  devoid  of  courage  and  incapable 
of  g^eat  actions ;  they  merelv  held  the 
empty  name  of  king  ;  for,  m  reality, 
they  were  not  kings,  neither  had  they 
any  participation  in  the  government  or 
riches  of  the  kingdom ;  every  thing  waa 
intrusted  to  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
styled  majers-domo  of  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  and  the  latter  usurped  every  thing 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  left  the 
wretched  king  nothing  but  his  titles 
Seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  long  hair 
and  beard,  the  monarch  played  his  part, 
pretending  to  g^ve  audiences  to  ambas- 
sadors arriving  from  aU  parts,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  answers  to  convey 
to  their  masters ;  whilst  in  realitv  they 
merely  answered  according  to  tlie  in- 
structions they  had  reeeiveo,  either  by 
word  or  writing,  oltbongrh  tiiey  ap« 
peared  to  answer  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. So  that  royal  newer  for  rnch 
a  king  was  reduced  to  tne  mere  name, 
to  this  throne  and  this  ridiculous  ma- 
jesty ;  the  real  kings  and  masters  were 
those  favourites  by  whom  the  monarch 
was  oppressed.  God  said  of  one  of  the 
kings  of  Samaria,  that  h^  was  merely  to 
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be  compared  to  a  little  rapoar,  which, 
seen  from  afar,  appeared  something,  bat 
when  touched  was  no  longer  any  thing. 
Simia  in  tecto  rex  fattras  in  solio  suo. 
(St.  Bernard,  de  Comider.  ad  Eug.  cap. 
7.)    A  monkey  on  a  housetop,  which, 
pretenting  the  appearance  of  a  many  it 
taken  for  such  by  those  who  know  not 
what  it  is;  such  is  a  useless  king  upon  a 
throne.    Monkeys  also  serve  to  amuse 
children,  and  the  king  is  a  laughing- 
stock to  kim  who  looks  upon  kim  apart 
from  any  royal  act,  invested  with  ent' 
tkoriiy,  find  making  no  use  of  it,    A 
king  dressed  in  purple,  seated  on  a  throne 
with  great  majesty,  suited  to  his  gran- 
deur,  grave,  severe,  and  terrible  in  ap- 
pearance, hut  in  reality  an  absolute  non- 
entity.    Like  a  painting  de  la  main  do 
Greco,  which,  placed  in  an  elevated  po- 
sition^ and  seen  from  a  distance,  looks 
very  beautijul,  and  produces  a  greeU 
^ect,  but  wken  nearly  approached  is 
but  a  rough  sketch.    Ail  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty, properly  considered,  are  a  mere 
sicetch  and  shadow  of  a  king.  Simulacra 
gentium,  says  Darid,  speaking  of  kings 
who  have  nothing  but  the  name;  and 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text:  Jmago 
fictilis  et  contrita,   A  figure  of  pounded 
earth,  crumbling  on  all  sides ;  an  empty 
phantom,  great  in  appearance,  but  a 
mere  piece  of  deception.     The  name 
which  Elifaz  unjustly  applied  to  Job  is 
perfectly  applicable  here,  when  he  de- 
signated this  good  and  just  king,  a  man 
void  of  foundation  and  substance,  bear- 
ing only  external  appearances ;  he  styled 
him  Myrmicoleon,  ^at  is,  the  name  of 
the  animal  which,  in  Latin,  is  called 
Formica-leo,  because  it  is  a  monstrous 
conformation,  one  half  of  its  body.,  in 
fact,  representing  a  feurful  lion,  an  ani- 
mal always  used  as  an  emblem  of  a  king, 
and  the  other  half  an  ant,  that  is,  a  most 
feeble  and  insignificant  thing.  Snch  are 
the  authority,  the  nMne,  throne,  and  ma- 
jesty of  a  fierce  lion  and  of  a  powerful 
monarch ;  bnt  as  regards  the  essence, 
you  will  find  only  that  of  an  ant.  There 
nave  been  kings  whose  very  name  filled 
the  world  with  terror;  but  t^ese  kings 
were  void  of  substance  it)  themselves; 
in  their  kingdoms  they  were  as  mere 
ants ;  their  names  and  offices  were  very 
great,  but  withobt  effect.  Let  the  king, 
therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  an 
office  to  fulfil,  and  not  only  an  office, 
but  that  he  is  obliged  to  speak  and  la- 
bour on  all  offices,  of  which  he  is  the 
general  superintendent.    St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Thomas,  explaining  that  pas- 


sage of  St.  Paul  which  treats  of  epis- 
copal dignity,  say  that  the  word  bishop, 
in  Greek,  is  composed  of  two  roots  sig- 
nifying the  same  thing  as  superintendent. 
The  name  of  bishop,  king,  and  every 
other  superior,  are  names  signifying  su- 
perintendence over,  and  co-operation 
with,  every  office.  This  is  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  sceptre  used  by  kings  in 
public  acts, — a  ceremony  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  borrowed  it  from  the 
Israelites.  The  latter,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  duty  of  a  good  king,  painted  an 
open*  eye  placed  in  an  elevated  position 
on  the  point  of  a  rod  in  the  form  of  a 
sceptre,  representing,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  great  power  of  the  king,  the  solici- 
tude and  vigilance  which  be  ought  to 
exercise;  on  the  other,  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  holding  the  su- 
preme power,  with  occupying  the  most 
exalted  and  most  eminent  position,  and, 
in  possession  of  these,  passing  his  life  in 
sleep  and  repose ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  be  the  first  in  commanding  and 
counselling,  he  should  appear  in  every 
office,  incessantly  watching  and  inspect- 
ing, like  a  man  does  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  Jeremiah  also 
understands  it  in  this  sense,  for  when 
God  asked  him  what  he  saw,  he  an- 
swered: Virgam  vigilantem  ego  video. 
Thou  hast  seen  well ;  and  verily  I  tell 
thee,  that  I,  who  am  supreme,  will  watch 
over  my  fiock ;  I,  who  am  ashepherd,  will 
watch  over  my  sheep ;  I,  who  am  a  king 
and  a  monarch,  will  watch  without  ceBS^• 
ing  over  all  my  inferiors.  Regemfesti- 
nantem,  says  the  Chaldean,  a  king  who 
is  in  haste;  for  although  he  has  eyes 
and  sees,  if  he  remains  in  repose,  in  his 
pleasures  and  amusements,  if  he  does 
not  go  a^ont  from  place  to  place,  if  he 
does  not  act  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  good  and  evil  that  is  going 
on  in  his  kingdom,  he  is  as  though  he 
did  not  exist.  Let  him  consider  that 
he  is  the  head,  and  even  the  head  of  the 
lion,  which  even  in  its  sleep  keeps  its 
eyes  open ;  that  he  is  the  rod  with  eyes, 
that  he  is  the  torch ;  let  him  open  his 
eyes,  therefore,  and  sleep  no  longer, 
U'usting  to  those  who  are  blinded,  and 
see  no  better  than  moles ;  who,  if  they 
have  eyes,  only  employ  them  to  see  their 
own  interest,  and  to  distinguish  at  a 
greater  distance  what  may  conduce  to 
their  own  profit  and  aggrandisement. 
Such  persons  have  eyes  for  themselves, 
and  it  wonld  be  better  if  they  had  them 
not,  for  their  eyes  are  those  of  birds  of 
prey— iof  vultures.*? 
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In  his  fourth  chapter,  the  title  of 
which  is,  "  On  the  office  of  kings,"  the 
author  thus  explains  the  origin  of  royal 
power  and  its  obligations: — **  From  this 
it  follows,"  says  he,  "that  the  institution 
of  the  state  of  royalty,  or  king,  repre- 
sented by  the  head,  was  not  merely  for 
the  use  and  profit  of  the  king  himself, 
but  for  that  of  his  whole  kingdom. 
Hence  he  ought  to  see,  hear,  feel,  and 
understand,  not  only  by  himself  and  for 
himself,  but  by  all  and  for  all.  He  ought 
not  merely  to  fix  his  regards  upon  his 
own  greatness,  but  on  the  gooa  of  his 
subjects,  since  it  is  for  them,  and  not 
for  himself,  that  he  was  born  a  king. 
Adverte,  said  Seneca  to  the  Emperor 
Nero,  rempublieam  non  esse  ttiam,  sed 
ie  reipubltctB, — When  men  first  issued 
from  solitude,  and  united  to  live  in  com- 
mon, they  knew  that  every  one  would 
naturally  labour  for  himself  or  his  own 
family,  and  that  no  one  would  take  an 
interest  in  all ;  they  agreed  to  select  a 
mui  of  great  merit,  that  all  might  have 
recourse  to  him ;  a  man  who,  distin- 
guished above  all  the  rest  by  his  virtue, 
his  prudence,  and  courage,  should  be  the 
chief  over  all,  should  govern  all,  watch 
over  all,  and  should  exert  himself  for 
the  advantage  of  all — for  the  common 
weal — like  a  father  for  his  children^  or 
a  shepherd  for  his  sheep.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  this  man,  abandoning  his 
own  affairs  to  look  after  those  of  others, 
eould  not  maintain  himself  and  his  family 
(every  one  was  then  maintained  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands),  it  was  agreed  that 
all  should  contribute  to  his  support,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  distracted 
by  any  other  occupations  than  those  of 
the  common  weal  and  the  public  go- 
vernment. Such  was  the  end  for  which 
kings  were  instituted — such  was  their 
beginning.  The  good  king  ought  to  be 
more  solicitous  for  the  public  than  for 
his  own  private  interest.  He  possesses 
his  grandeur  at  the  expense  of  great 
solioitude ;  the  anxiety,  the  disquietude 
of  mind  and  body,  which  ia  fatigue  for 
him,  is  repose,  support,  and  protection 
for  others.  Thus  smiling  flowers  and 
fruits,  whilst  they  adorn  the  tree,  exist 
not  so  much  for  the  tree,  nor  on  account 
of  the  tree,  as  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Do  not  imagine  that  all  happiness  is  in 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  flower,  and 
in  those  who  are  the  flowers  of  the 
world :  powerful  kings  and  princes  may 
be  termed  the  flowers  of  the  world,  but 
flowers  who  consume  their  lives,  who 
are  full  of  solicitude,  and  whose  fruit 


will  rather  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 
of  others  than  to  their  own.  'For,' 
says  the  Jew  Philo, '  the  king  is  to  the 
kingdom  what  the  wise  is  to  the  ignorant 
man,  what  the  shepherd  is  to  his  sheep, 
the  father  to  his  children,  light  to  dark- 
ness, and  what  God  is  upon  earth  to  all 
His  creatures.'  The  in  vestitur e  He  gave 
to  Moses,  when  He  appointed  him  the 
chief  and  king  over  His  people,  was  to 
tell  him  that  he  ought  to  oe  as  God,  the 
common  father  of  tdl ;  for  the  office  and 
dignity  of  a  king  require  idl  this.  Om- 
nium  domos  illiiu  vigila  defendii,  om^ 
mum  otium  illius  indttstria,  omnium 
veuaHonem  illius  oceupalio,  (Seneca, 
Lib.  de  ConsoL)  This  is  what  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  says  to  Saul,  recently 
elected  king,  when  he  expounds  to  him 
the  obligations  of  his  office :  '  Consider, 
Saul,  that  God  has  this  day  constituted 
thee  king  over  all  this  kingdom ;  thou 
art  bound  by  the  office  t&  govern  the 
whole  of  it.  Thou  hast  not  been  made  a 
king  to  enjoy  repose,  to  become  proud^ 
and  to  glory  in  the  dignity  of  a  king; 
but  to  govern  thy  kingdom,  to  maintain 
it  in  peace  and  justice,  to  defend  and 
protect  it  against  its  enemies.'  Rex  dU 
gituTf  non,  ut  sui  ipsius  curam  habeatf 
says  Socrates,  et  sese  molliter  curet,  sed 
ut  per  ipsum  tt,  qui  elegeruni,  bene  be- 
ateque  vivant  They  were  not  creiUed 
and  introduced  into  the  world  for  their 
own  convenience  and  pleasure,  or  to  be 
fed  upon  every  diunty  morsel  of  food  (if 
such  were  the  case,  no  one  would  wil- 
lingly submit  to  them) ;  but  they  were 
appointed  for  the  advantage  and  com- 
mon good  of  all  their  subjects,  to  govern 
themj  protect  them,  enrich  them,  pre- 
serve and  serve  them.  All  this  is  per- 
fectly admissible ;  for  although  the  scep- 
tre and  crown  appear  to  be  the  emblems 
of  domination,  the  office  of  a  king  is, 
strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  slave.  Servus 
communis^  sive  servus  konoratus,  are 
words  which  have  sometimes  been  ap- 
plied to  a  king,  quia  a  iota  r^ublica 
stipendia  aedpit,  ut  serviat  omnibus. 
And  the  Supreme  Pontiff  glories  in  this 
title,  Servus  servorum  Dei.  In  ancient 
times  this  name  of  slave  was  one  of  in- 
famy; but  since  Christ  bore  it,  it  has 
become  a  name  full  of  honour.  Now, 
since  it  is  neither  repugnant  nor  dero« 

fatory  to  the  essence  nor  nature  of  the 
on  of  God,  neither  can  it  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  nature  and  grandeur  of  the 
king. 

*'  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  said  candidly 
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to  his  son,  when  he  rebuked  him  for  the 
severity  with  which  he  goTerned  his  sub- 
jects :  An  ignorcUf  fili  mi,  regnum  nos- 
trum nobilem  esse  servitutem?    Before 
his  time  Agamemnon  expressed  himself 
in  the  same  manner :  '  We  live  apparent- 
ly in  the  midst  of  grandeur  and  exalta- 
tion ;  but  in  reality  we  are  the  servants 
and  slaves  of  our  subjects.'    Such  is  the 
office  of  good  kings — an  honourable 
servitude.     From  the  moment  of  their 
being  created  kings,  their  actions  ue 
longer  depend  upon  their  own  will,  but 
on  the  laws  ana  rules  which  have  been 
given  them,  and  on  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  have  undertaken  their  office. 
And  although  they  may  fail  to  complv 
with  these  conditions  (which  are  the  ef- 
fects of  a  human  conrention),  they  may 
not  fail  to  comply  with  that  dictated  by 
natural  and  divine  law,  the  mistress  of 
kings  as  well  as  of  subjects.    Now,  these 
rules  are  almost  all  included  in  the 
words  of  Jeremiah,  which  God,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerome,  addresses  to  kings  on 
giving  them  the  command: — Facite  ju- 
dicium ei  JusHtiam,  liberate  vi  oppres- 
sum  de  manu  ccUumniatoris,  et  advenam, 
etpupillum,  et  viduam  iwliU  coniristare, 
neque  opprimoHs  inique,  et  sanguinem 
innocentum  non  effunaoHs.    Such  is  the 
summary  of  the  obligations  of  a  king ; 
snch  the  laws  of  his  institution,  which 
lay  him  under  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining in  peace  and  justice  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  the  poor,  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  man,  and  him   who  can  do 
nothing  for  himself.  Upon  him  rest  the 
wronj^s  of  his  ministers  towards  some, 
the  injustice  suffered  bv  others,  the  sor- 
rows of  the  afflicted,  the  tears  of  those 
who  weep,  not  to  mention  many  other 
bur  dens— a  flood  of  cares  and  obligations 
— ^imposed  upon  every  prince  or  chief 
of  a  state.     For  if  he  is  the  head  to 
command  and  govern,  and  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  others,  he  should  also  be  the 
feet  upon  which  the  whole  weight  of 
the  state  is  sustained.    Kings  and  mon- 
archs,  says  the  holy  man  Job,  as  we 
have  seen,  bear  and  carry  the  world  up- 
on their  «houlder8,  on  account  of  their 
office.    Hence  the  figure  we  meet  with 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom :  Jn  vesie  po- 
deris,  quam  habebat  summus  sacerd&s, 
totus  erat  orbit  terrarum.    From  the 
moment  a  man  is  created  king,  let  him 
consider  himself  loaded  with  a  burden 
so  heavy  that  a  strong  carriage  would 
not  support  it.  Moses  felt  this  strongly ; 
for  God  having  made  him  His  viceroy, 
His  captain-general,  His  lieutenant  in 


the  government,  instead  of  returning 
thanks  for  so  distinguished  a  favour,  he 
complains  that  so  heavy  a  burden  should 
be  placed  upon  him.  Cur  afflixisH 
eervum  tuum  ?  Cur  imposuisti  pondus 
universi  populi  kujus  super  me?  A  gain, 
continuing  his  complaint,  he  says,  Num- 
<quid  ego  concepi  omnem  hone  multitu- 
dinem  f  Aut  geftui  earn,  ut  dicas  mihi : 
Porta  eos? — 'Lord,  have  I  conceived 
all  this  multitude,  or  begotten  them, 
that  thou  shouldst  say  to  me.  Carry  them 
on  thy  shoulders?*  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  God  said  nothing  of  that  to 
Moses ;  He  merely  tells  him  to  rule  and 
govern  them,  to  fulfil  towards  them 
the  office  of  captain  and  chief.  Never- 
theless, what  says  Moses  t  That  God 
commanded  him  to  bear  them  on  his 
shoulders — Porta  eoe.  It  appears,  then, 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  complain,  since 
he  is  merely  told  to  be  the  captain,  to 
direct,  rule,  and  govern.  It  is  a  com- 
mon expression, '  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.'  He  who  knows  and  under- 
stands what  it  is  to  govern  and  to  be  the 
chief,  knows  also  that  government  and 
obligation  are  the  same  thing.  The  very 
words  regere  and  portare  are  synony- 
mous, and  have  the  same  meaning: 
there  is  no  government  nor  employment 
without  obUgation  and  labour.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  offices  which  Jacob 
made  among  his  children,  he  appointed 
Reuben  to  be  the  first  in  his  inheritance 
and  the  highest  in  command— /^rtor  in 
donis,  mc^jor  in  imperia.  And  St.  Je- 
rome translates  major  ad  portandum, 
for  command  and  obligation  are  the 
same  thing ;  and  the  obligation  and 
the  labour  are  so  much  more  consider- 
able as  the  command  is  more  extdted. 
St.  Gregory,  in  his  Morales,  ^ajs,  that 
the  power,  domination,  aad  rule  -  of 
kings  over  the  whole  world  shcMild  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  honour,  but  as  a 
labour.  Poiestas  tiecepta  non  honor,  sed 
onMS  €estimatur.  And  this  truth  was 
ever  received  by  the  blindest  among  the 
Gentiles.  One  of  them,  taking  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  says,  speaking  of 
another  Pagan,  that  his  god  Apollo  had 
made  him  all  glorious  and  happy  by  the 
g^f  t  of  a  certain  office :  Lotus  erat,  mix- 
toque  oneri  gaudebat  honore.  So  that 
power  and  command  is  composed  of  a 
little  honour  and  weighty  obligations. 
The  Latin  word  for  honour  only  differs 
from  that  for  burden  by  one  letter — 
onos  and  onus.  Besides,  there  always 
were  and  always  will  be  persons  willing 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  the 
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Bake  of  the  honour,  althoug^h  every  one 
avoids  as  much  as  possible  any  thin? 
that  lays  him  under  an  obligation,  and 
seeks  after  what  is  glorious ;  a  duiger- 
ous  choice,  for  the  latter  is  not  always 
the  most  secure." 

If  such  language  is  taxed  with  flat- 
tery, it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  telling  the  truth.  And 
observe,  that  the  above  truths  are  not 
told  without  reflection  ;  the  good  reli- 
gious takes  such  pains  to  inculcate  them, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  childlike  can- 
dour of  his  language,  which  discloses  the 
purest  of  intentions,  we  might  accuse 
nim  of  irreverence.  This  passive  is 
long,  but  exceedingly  interesting,  for  it 
faithfully  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  i^e. 
Innumerable  other  texts  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  how  unjustly  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  are  accused  of  being  favour- 
able to  despotism.  I  cannot  conclude 
without  inserting  here  two  excellent 
passages  from  the  learned  Father  Fr. 
Ferdinand  de  ZebaUos,  a  religions  of  the 
order  of  St.  Jeronoe  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Isidore  del  Campo,  and  known 
by  a  work  intituled^ "  False  Philosophy, 
or  Atheism,  Deism,.  Materialism,  and 
other  new  Sects,  convicted  of  State 
Crimes  ag^nst  their  Sovereigns  and 
Rulers,  against  the  Magistrates  and 
Lawful  Authorities."  Madrid,  1776. 
Observe  with  what  tact  the  learned 
writer  appreciates  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  society^  (Book  ii»  disserta- 
tion 12,  art.  2.) 

**  A  mild  and  moderate  govemmmU  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel. 

'^  One  excellent  and  estimable  point 
in  our  holy  religion  is,  that  she  offers  to 
human  policy,  in  her  important  truths, 
assistance  in  preserving  good  order 
among  men  with  less  trouble.  ^Tbe 
Christian  religion,'  says  Montesquieu^ 
with  much  truth,  *  is  far  removed  from 
pure  despotism.  Biildness  being  so 
strongly  recommended  in  the  gospel,  it 
is  opposed  to  the  despotic  fur^  with 
which  princes  might  administer  justice 
and  practise  cruelties.'  This  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Christianity  to  the  cru- 
elty of  the  monarch  should  not  be  ac- 
tive, but  passive  and  full  of  mildness, 
which  Christianity  can  never  lose  ti^ht 
of  without  losing  its  character.  This  is 
the  difference  between  Catholic  Chris- 
tians and  the  Calvinists  and  other  Pro- 


testants. '  Basnages  send  Jurieu,  in  the 
name  of  all  their  reformation,  wrote 
that  it  is  allowable  for  the  people  to 
wage  war  against  their  princes  when- 
ever they  are  oppressed  by  them,  or 
their  conduct  appears  tyrannical. 

"  The  Cathobc  Church  has  never 
changed  the  doctrines  she  received  from 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  She 
loves  moderation,  she  rejoioes  in  good ; 
but  she  does  not  resist  evil,  she  over- 
eomes  it  by  patience.  Governments  es- 
tablished under  the  direction  of  false  re- 
ligions cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  mode- 
rate policy.  With  them  the  despotism 
or  tyranny  of  princes,  the  ferocity  of 
peiudties,  the  rigour  of  an  inflexible  and 
cruel  l^islation,  are  so  many  necessary 
evils.  But  why  has  it  been  given  to  the 
Catholic  religion  only  to  purge  human 
governments  from  such  inhumanity  ? 
First,  ou  acoount  of  the  forcible  im- 
pression produced  by  her  dogmas ;  se- 
condly, through  the  offset  of  the  gprace 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  renders  men  do- 
cile in  doing  good,  and  energetic  in 
combating  eviL  Whoever  false  religion 
predominates,  and  where,  in  conse* 
quence,  these  two  means  of  aid  are 
wanting,  the  government  is  under  the 
necessity  of  supplying  them  as  far  as 
possible  by  efforts  of  a  severe,  harsh, 
and  terror-inspiring  policy,  in  default 
of  that  virtue  which  ought  to  exist  in 
religion  to  restrain  citizens. 

^  Hence  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the 
influence  of  her  dogmas  over  hunuui  af- 
fairs, relieves  governments  from  the  ne^ 
oeesity  of  being  harsh.  In  Japan,  where 
the  prevailing  religion  has  no  dogmas, 
and  gives^  no  idea  of  heaven  or  h^, 
laws  are  made  to  supply  tliis  detect — 
laws  rendered  useful  by  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  are  conceived  and  the  pone- 
tuality  with  which  they  are  executed. 
In  every  society  in  which  deists,  fatalists, 
and  philosophers  have  promulgated  this 
error,  that  our  actions  are  unavoidable, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  laws  from 
becoming  more  terrible  and  sanguinary 
than  any  we  have  known  among  bar- 
barian nations;  for  in  such  a  society, 
men,  after  the  manner  of  brutes,  urged 
by  palpable  motives  to  do  what  they 
are  commanded  and  omit  what  they  are 
forbidden,  these  motives,  these  chastise- 
ments must  be  daily  more  formidable, 
in  order  to  avoid  losing  from  habit  the 
power  of  making  themselves  felt.  The 
Christian  religion,  which  admirably 
teaches  and  explains  the  dogma  of  ra- 
tional liberty,  nas  no  need  of  an  iron 
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rod  to  govern  mankind.  The  fear  of 
the  paing  of  bell,  whether  etecnal,  to 
puniBh  crimes  unrepented  of,  or  tempo- 
nd,  to  waah  away  the  stains  of  sins  con- 
fessed, relicTesjadges  from  the  necessity 
of  augmenting  panishments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nope  of  gaining  heaven, 
as  a  reward  for  laudable  actions,  words, 
and  thoughts,  indaces  men  to  be  just, 
not  onlr  in  public  but  also  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  heart.  What  laws  or  penalties 
would  ayail  goTernments  not  possessed 
of  this  dogma  of  hell  and  of  glory,  to 
make  their  citizens  men  of  reu  merit  ? 
Materialists,  denyinp^  the  dogma  of  a 
future  state,  and  d«sts,  holding  out  to 
the  wicked  the  flattering  security  of 
paradise,  place  governments  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  arming  themselTes 
with  all  the  instruments  of  terror,  and 
of  always  inflicting  the  most  cruel  pun- 
ishments, to  restrain  the  people  from 
destroying  one  another. 

''  Protestants  have  already  come  to 
this  point  by  rejecting  the  dogma  of 
the  eternity  of  bell,  or,  at  least,  by  pre- 
serving merely  the  fear  of  a  temporary 
pain.  Hie  first  reformers^  as  d'Alem- 
oert  observes  to  the  clergy  of  Geneva, 
denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and 
retained  that  of  hell ;  but  the  Calvinists 
and  modern  reformers,  by  their  limita- 
tion of  the  duration  of  hell^  leave  only 
what  may  be  properly  termed  purga- 
tory. Is  not  the  dogma  of  the  last 
judgment,  when  each  one's  secret  of- 
f^ioes>  however  small,  shall  be  exposed 
to  the  whole  world,  of  singular  efficacy 
in  restraining  the  thoughts  and  desires, 
and  all  the  perversitv  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  passions  ?  It  is  evident  that  this 
dogma  so  far  relieves  political  govern- 
ment from  the  painful  and  continual 
vigilance  which  it  would  have  ta  exer- 
oise  <mec  a  town  in  which  the  idea  of 
this  judgment  has  perished,  together 
with  the  thoughts  which  it  inspires." 

§  n. 

**  There  are  certain  aberrations  ob- 
servable among  philoeophers,  which  lead 
us  to  think  tiiat  these  men  were  possessed 
of  some  true  discernment  in  their  lucid 
moments,  or  whilst  they  w«re  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  Hence  they  have 
said, '  that  religion  was  invented  for  a 
political  purpose,  to  spare  Borareigns 
£rom  tike  necessity  of  being  just,  of 
making  gockl  laws,  and  of  governinjg 
well.'  This  folly,  which  stands  sel^ 
condemned  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
religions  previously  formed,  supposes. 


nevertheless,  the  truth  we  are  speaking 
of.  It  is  evident  to  every  one,  even  to 
the  philosophers  whose  extravagant  as- 
sertion we  have  just  adduced,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  by  her  dogmas,  is 
serviceable  to  human  governments,  and 
aids  in  making  good  citizens,  even  in 
this  world.  Yet  they  avail  themselves 
of  this  very  point  to  put  forth  their  in- 
sane malice ;  but,  in  reality,  and  in  spite' 
of  themselves,  they  mean  to  say,  that 
the  dogmas  of  religion  are  of  such  ser- 
vice to  governments,  and  so  efficacious 
in  facilitating  a  great  part  of  their  work, 
that  they  appear  to  be  formed  on  pur- 
pose, and  according  to  the  designs  of  a 
magistrate  or  a  political  government. 
We  cannot  say,  on  this  account,  that  re- 
ligion alone  is  sufficient  to  govern  men, 
without  any  judicial  aid,  without  the 
intervention  m  the  laws  and  of  penal- 
ties. In  speaking  of  this  efficacy  of  the 
dogmas  inculcated  by  religion,  we  are 
not  rash  and  presumptuous ;  we  do  not 
reject  as  supKM^uous  the  office  of  law 
and  police.  We  are  told  by  the  Apostle, 
that  for  the  just  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  laws ;  but  there  are  so  man  v 
wicked,  who,  through  their  forg^tfuf- 
ness  of  their  destiny  and  the  terrible 
judgments  of  Grod,  live  under  the  ex- 
clusive rule  of  their  passwns,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to*  make  laws  and 
institute  punishments^  in  order  to^  re- 
strain them.  Hence,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion does  not  reject  the  wise  vigilance 
of  police,  nor  abrogate  its  office ;:  she 
seconds  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  receives 
assistance  from  it,  to>  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage of  ffood  governments ;  the  peo- 
ple, through  its  influence,  are  ruled 
better,  and  with  lesa  austerity  and  se- 
verity." 

§IIL 

''  The  second  reason  which  renders 
the  most  mild  and  moderate  governments 
sufficient  in  Catholic  States  is,  the  as- 
sastanee  which  the  grace  of  the  gospel 
aiSFordB  for  doing  good  andavoiding  evi^, 
— an  assistance  imparted  by  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  or  other  means  emploved 
by  the  Spirit  from  above.  Without  this, 
every  law  is  harsh ;  this  unction  softens 
every  yoke,  renders  ev^  burden  light." 

In  his  third  article,  Father  Zeballos 
repela  the  accusation  of  despotism  with 
whicbthe  enonies  of  monar(»iy  reproach 
it.  On  this  occasion  he  points  out  the 
just  limits  of  royal  authority,  and  over- 
throws an  argument  which  some  per- 
sons have  pretended  to  Ibund  on  the 
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Scriptures,  for  the  exagj^eration  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  throne.  He  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows : 

'*  When  the  objection,  that  the  sove- 
reign had  the  power  of  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  every  citizen,  was  made  against 
monarchy,  it  was  rather  an  argument 
against  the  nature  of  despotism  than 
against  the  form  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment. '  What  does  it  avail,'  says  The- 
seus, in  Euripides, '  to  amass  riches  for 
our  heirs,  to  bring  up  our  daughters 
with  care,  if  we  are  to  be  deprived  of 
the  greater  portion  of  these  riches  by  a 
tyrant,  if  our  daughters  are  to  serve  the 
most  unruly  passions?'  You  perceive, 
then,  clearly,  that  in  pretending  to  ar- 
gue against  the  office  of  a  monarch,  it 
18  a  tyrant  only  that  is  spoken  of.  True 
the  frequent  abuse  of  power  resorted  to 
by  kings  has  caused  these  names  and 
forms  to  foe  confounded.  Others  have 
already  observed  that  the  ancients  were 
scarcely  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
true  monarchy ;  this  was  very  natural, 
since  they  never  witnessed  any  thing  but 
the  abuse  of  it.  This  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  remark  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  Hebrews  asking  to 
be  governed  by  kings.  '  Make  ns  a  king 
to  judge  us,  as  all  nations  have,'  said 
they  to  the  prophet.  Samuel  saw  with 
grief  this  lerity,  which  was  about  to 
cause  a  total  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment appointed  by  God.  Nevertheless, 
God  commands  the  prophet  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  affront,  which  was  prin- 
cipally  offered  to  the  Lord;  for  they 
were  abandoning  Him,  being  unwilling 
that  He  should  rule  over  them  any 
longer.  '  As  they  have  forsaken  Me, 
and  served  strange  gods,  bo  do  they  also 
unto  thee,'  and  ask  for  kings  like  unto 
those  of  the  nations.  Observe  what  an 
intimate  connexion  always  exists  be- 
tween a  change  of  government  and  a 
change  in  religion,  especially  when  the 
change  is  from  a  true  to  a  false  one. 

*'  But  what  is  particularly  deserving 
of  notice  is,  the  acquiescence  granted 
to  the  people's  demand.  They  wished 
to  be  ruled  by  kings,  exactly  as  all  other 
nations  were.  The  Lord  chastises  their 
spirit  of  revolt  by  leaving  them  to  their 
desires.  He  commands  Samuel  to  com- 
ply with  their  request,  but  to  point  out 
to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of 
the  hing  who  was  to  rule  over  them 
like  unto  the  nations,  and  said :  '  This 
will  be  the  right  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  you :  he  will  take  your  sons, 
and  will  put  them  in  his  chariots,  and 


will  make  them  his  horsemen,  and  bis 
running  footmen,  to  run  before  his  cha- 
riots ;  and  he  will  appoint  them  to  be 
his  tribunes,  and  his  centurions,  and  to 
plough  his  fields,  and  to  reap  his  com, 
and  to  make  him  arms  and  chariots. 
Your  daughters  also  will  he  take  to 
make  him  ointments,  and  to  be  his  cooks 
and  bakers;  and  he  will  take  your 
fields,  and  your  rineyards,  and  your 
best  olive-yards,  and  give  them  to  his 
servants.  Moreover,  ne  will  take  the 
tenth  of  your  com,  and  of  the  revenues 
of  your  vineyards  to  give  to  his  eunuchs 
and  servants.  Your  servants  ^so,  and 
handmaids,  and  your  goodliest  young 
men,  and  your  asses,  he  will  take  tLwajy 
and  put  them  to  his  work.  Your  flocks 
also  he  will  tithe,  and  you  shall  be  his 
servants ;  and  you  shaU  cry  out  in  that 
day  from  the  face  of  the  king  whom 
yon  have  chosen  to  yourselves ;  and  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day, 
because  you  desired  unto  yourselves  a 
king.  And  the  people  would  not  hear 
the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they  said.  Nay, 
but  there  shall  be  a  king  over  us,  and 
we  also  will  be  like  all  nations.'  (Ist 
Kings,  chap,  riii.,  from  verse  11  to  noid- 
dle  of  verse  20  inclusively.) 

'*  Some  persons,  being  determined  to 
extend  the  power  of  kings  beyond  its 
limits,  draw  from  these  words  the  for- 
mula of  royal  right.  A  blind  preten- 
sion, and  reflecting  little  honour  oa  le- 
gitimate monarchs  such  as  the  Catholic 
sovereigns.  Unless  a  person  wishes 
knowingly  to  deceive  himself  on  this 
portion  of  the  Scripture,  or  is  blind, 
tie  may  see  by  the  context,  and  by  com- 
paring this  passage  with  others,  that  it 
IS  not  legitimate  right  that  ia  here 
meant,  but  de  facto  right.  I  mean  to 
say,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  ex- 
plain what  just  monarchs  ought  to  do ; 
but  what  had  been  done,  and  was  still 
done,  by  the  kings  of  Pagan  nations, 
mere  tyrants,  and  commonly  so  called. 
Observe  that  the  people  demanded  no- 
thing but  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  Pagan  nations  in  a  politiod 
point  of  view.  They  had  not  tiie  pru- 
dence to  demand  a  king  such  as  he  ought 
to  be,  but  such  as  was  common  in  those 
days ;  and  this  was  what  God  granted 
them.  If  God,  as  the  prophet  observes, 
has  sometimes  given  the  people  kings 
in  His  wrath,  what  people  were  more 
deserving  of  this  than  those  who  had 
abandoned  God  Himself,  and  refused 
to  be  ruled  by  Him  ?  Indeed,  God  did 
chastise  His  people  severely  by  grant- 
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!ng  them  their  foolish  demand.  He  did 
give  them  a  king ;  but  a  king  who  was 
to  exercise  what,  according  to  the  per- 
Terse  custom  of  the  times,  formed  the 
royal  right  described  in  the  sacred  text 
just  quoted. 

<'  What  man  in  our  days,  conversant 
with  what  has  been  written  upon  the 
different  natures  of  governments,  upon 
their  abuse,  and  without  even  under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
could  imagine  that  the  text  of  Samuel 
contains  the  legitimate  form  of  royalty 
or  of  monarchy  ?  Does  this  power  im« 
part  the  rijg^ht  of  seizing  the  property 
of  the  subjects,  their  lands,  their  nches, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  even  their 
natural  liberty  t  Is  this  the  model  of 
a  monarchv,  or  of  the  most  tyrannical 
despotism  ?  To  dispel  every  illusion  on 
this  point,  we  need  only  compare  with 
what  we  have  just  read  the  21st  chap, 
of  the  third  Book  of  Kings,  in  which 
the  history  of  Naboth,  an  inhabitant  of 
Jezrael,  is  narrated.  Acbab,  the  king 
of  Israel,  wished  to  enlarge  the  palace 
or  pleasure-house  which  he  possessed 
in  that  town.  A  vineyard  of  Maboth's, 
near  the  palace,  came  within  the  plan 
of  the  gardens  that  were  to  be  added. 
The  king  did  not  seize  it  at  once  of  his 
own  authority,  but  asked  the  proprietor 
to  let  him  have  it  on  the  honest  con- 
dition of  paying  him  the  price  at  which 
he  should  value  it,  or  of  giving  him  a 
better  in  another  place.  Naboth  would 
not  consent  to  this,  because  it  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  uicestors.  The  king, 
not  being  accustomed  to  meet  with  a 
r^usal,  threw  himself  upon  hia  couch 
oppressed  with  grief:  the  queen,  Je- 
zabel,  came  and  told  him  to  calm  his 
agitation :  '  Thy  authority  is  great  in- 
deed,* said  she  to  him ;  Cfrandis  auiho- 
ritaiU  es :  she  promises  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  vineyard.  This  abo- 
minable woman  wrote  to  the  judges  of 
Jezrael  to  commence  an  action  against 
Naboth  for  a  calumny,  to  be  proved 
against  him  by  two  suborned  witnesses; 
and  she  demanded  that  he  should  be 
condemned  to  death.  The  queen  was 
obeyed ;  Naboth  was  stoned  to  death. 
All  this  was  necessary  that  the  vine- 
yard might  enter  into  the  roval  treasury, 
and  that,  watered  by  the  olood  of  the 
proprietor,  it  might  produce  flowers 
for  the  palace  of  these  princes.  But, 
in  reality,  it  produced  none,  neither  for 
the  king  nor  for  the  queen ;  it  furnished 
them  with  nothing  but  briers  and  mor- 
tal poisons.    Klias  presents  himself  be- 


fore Achab  when  he  was  going  to  take 
possession  of  Naboih's  vineyard ;  he 
announces  to  him  that  he,  his  posterity, 
and  all  his  house,  even  to  the  dog  that 
approacheth  the  wall,  shall  be  erased 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

**  You  look  upon  royal  right  as  ex- 
plained to  the  people  by  Samuel  as  le- 
gitimate ;  tell  me,  then,  why  Achab  and 
Jezabel  are  so  severely  punished  for 
taking  away  the  rineyard  and  the  life 
of  Naboth,  since  the  king  had  a  right  to 
take  from  his  subjects  their  most  veUv- 
able  vineycnrds  and  olive-trees,  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  the  prophet. 
If  Achab  possesses  this  right  after  he 
is  establbhed  the  king  of  the  people  of 
God,  whence  comes  it  that  he,  so  vio- 
lent a  prince,  should  entreat  Naboth 
with  so  much  civility  ?  And  why  is  it 
necessary  to  accuse  Naboth  of  some 
calumny  ?  His  resistance  to  the  khig'a 
right,  by  refusing  to  accept  the  just  value 
of  what  was  suitable  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  palace  and  gardens,  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  motive  for  instituting 
an  action  against  him.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  Naboth  committed  no  injustice 
against  the  king  by  refusing  to  sell  his 
patrimony,  not  even  in  the  estimaeion 
of  the  queen,  who  boasted  of  her  bus- 
band's  great  auihority.  This  great  au- 
thority which  Jezabel  admitted  in  the 
king  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
royal  right  spoken  of  by  Samuel  to  the 
people ;  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  de facto 
right  to  take  and  seize  upon  every  thing 
by  mere  force,  as  Montesquieu  says  of 
the  tyrant. 

"  Do  not,  therefore,  mention  this  pas- 
sage,  nor  any  other  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  justify^  the  idea  of  a  government  so 
ill- conceived.  The  doctrine  of  the  Co- 
tholic  religion  is  attached  to  legitimate 
monarchy t  with  its  suitable  character- 
istics, and  in  accordance  with  the  ^im- 
lities  which  modem  ptdf  Heists  recognise, 
viz.  as  a  paternal  and  sovereign  power, 
but  conformable  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  state.  Within  limits  so  suitable, 
nothing  can  be  more  regular  than  this 
power,  the  most  extensive  of  all  temporal 
powers,  and  that  which  is  mostfavoured 
and  supported  by  the  Catholic  Church.'* 

Such  is  the  korrible  despotism  taught 
by  these  men,  so  basely  calumniatedl 
Happy  the  people  who  are  ruled  by  a 
prince  whose  government  is  regulated 
by  these  doctrines  I 

Note  31,  p.  308. 
The  importance  of  the  matter  treated 
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of  io  this  part  of  my  work  obliges  me 
to  insert  here,  at  some  length,  passages 
proving  the  truth  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced. I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
give  a  translation  of  the  Latin  passives, 
that  I  might  avoid  augmenting  exces- 
sively the  Bomber  of  pages;  besides, 
among  the  persons  who  may  wish  to 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  who  will  eonse- 
quently  take  an  interest  in  consulting 
ttie  original  texts,  there  are  few  igno- 
rant of  the  Latin  language. 

Observe  how  St.  Thomas  expresses 
himself  on  royal  power,  and  with  what 
■olid,  what  generous  doctrines  he  points 
out  its  duties  in  the  third  book,  chap. 
11,  of  his  treatise  J>€  Jiegimine  Prin- 
eipum, 

BTVUS  THOVKB 

JDelRegimine  Prineipum,  lib-  iii.  cap.  xi. 

**  Hie  Sanotus  Doctor  deolarat  de 
dominio  regali,  tn  ^uo  consistit,  et  in 
quo  differt  a  politico,  et  quo  modo  dis- 
tinguitur  diversimodo  secundum  diver- 
sas  rationes. 

"  Nunc  auiem  ad  regale  dominium 
est  procedendum,  ubi  est  distinguen- 
dum  de  ipso  secundum  diversas  regiones, 
et  prout  a  diversis  vane  invenitur  tra- 
ditum  Et  primo  qnidem ,  in  Sacra  Scrip- 
tnra  aliter  leges  regitlis  dominii  tra- 
duntur  in  Deuteronomio  per  Moysen, 
aliter  in  1  Regum  per  Samuelem  pro- 
phetam,  uterque  tamen  in  persona  Dei 
differenter  ordinat  regem  ad  utilitatem 
snbditorum,  quod  est  proprium  regum, 
at  Philosophus  tradit  in  8  ethic  Cum, 
inquit,  constitutus  fuerit  rex,  non  roul- 
tiplicahit  sibi  equos,  nee  reducet  popu- 
lum  in  ^gyptum,  et^uitatus  numero 
sublevatus,  non  habebit  uxores  pluri- 
mas,  quiB  alliciant  animam  ejus,  neque 
argenti,  aut  auri  immensa  pondera: 
quod  quidem  qualiter  habet  intelligi, 
supra  traditur  m  hoc  lib.  describetqne 
sibi  Deuteronomium  legis  4ittjus,  et  ha- 
bebit secum,  legetque  ilTud  omnibus  di- 
obus  vtt»  suffi,  ut  discat  timere  domi- 
num  Deum  snum,  et  custodire  verba 
ejus  et  cfleremonias,  et  ut  videlicet  possit 
popnlum  dirigere  secundum  legem  di- 
▼inam,  unde  et  rex  Salomon  in  prin- 
cipio  sui  regimifiis  hano  sapientiara  a 
Deo  petivit,  ad  directionem  sui  regimi- 
nis  pro  utilitate  subditorum,  siout  scri- 
bitur  in  3  lib.  Regum.  Subdit  vero 
dictus  Moyses  in  eodem  lib.  Nee  elevetur 
oor  ejus  in  superfluura  super  fratres 
sues,  neque  declinet  in  partem  dexte- 
ram^  vel  sinistram,  ut  longo  tempore 


regat  ipse  et  filius  ejus  super  Israel. 
Sed  in  pnmo  Regum,  traduntur  leges 
regni,  magis  ad  utilitatem  Regis,  ut 
supra  patuit  in  lib.  2  hujus  opens,  ubi 
ponuntur  verba  omnino  pertinentia  ad 
conditionem  servilem,  et  tamen  Samuel 
leges  quas  tradit  cum  sint  penitus  des- 
potic® dicit  esse  regales.  Philosophus 
antem  in  8  ethic,  magis  concordat  cum 
primis  legibus.  Tria  enim  ponit  de  rege 
in  eo.  4,  videlicet,  quod  iile  legitimus 
est  rex  qui  prindpaliter  bonum  subdi- 
torum intendit.  Item,  iUe  rex  est,  qui 
curam  subditorum  habet,  ut  bene  ope- 
reutur  quemadmodum  pastor  ovium. 
Ex  quibus  omnibus  manifestnm  est, 
quod  juxta  istum,  modnm  despoticum 
multum  differat  a  regali,  ut  idem  Philo- 
sophus videtur  dicere  in  1  politic.  Item, 
quod  regnum  nan  est  propter  regem,  sed 
rex  propter  regnum f  quia  ad  hoc  Deus 
providit  de  eis,  ut  regnum  regani  et  pu- 
bement,  et  unumquemgue  in  suo  jure 
conservent :  et  hie  est  ^nis  regiminis, 
iquod  si  ad  aHud/acivnt  in  seipsoseom' 
modum  retorquendo,  non  sunt  reges  sed 
tyramn.  Contra  quos  dicit  iMtminus 
in  JSzeeh.  Yse  pastoribus  Israel,  qui 
pascunt  semetipsos.  Nonne  greges  pas- 
cuntur  a  pastoribus  ?  Lac  comedebatis, 
et  lanis  operiebamini,  et  quod  crassum 
erat  oocidebaMs :  gregem  autem  meum 
non  pascebatis:  quod  infirmum  fuit, 
non  consoUdastis,  et  quod  aeigrotum  non 
sanastis,  auod  confraetum  non  alligas- 
tie,  quod  abjectum  non  reduxistis,  et  quod 
perierat  non  quesistis;  sed  cum  austeri- 
tate  imperaltatis  eis  et  cum  potentia.  In 
quibus  verbis  nobis  sufficienter  forma 
regiminis  traditur  redargnendo  contra- 
rium.  Amplius  autem  regnum  ex  hom- 
inibus  constituitur,  sicut  domus  ex  pari- 
etibus,  et  corpus  humanum  ex  membris, 
ut  Philos.  dicit  in  3  politic.  Finis  ergo 
regis  est,  ut  regimen  prosperetur,  quod 
homines  conserveniur  per  regem,  Et 
hinc  habet  commune  bonum  cujuslibel 
principatus  participationem  divine  bo- 
uitatis :  unde  bonum  commune  dicitur 
a  Philosopho  in  1  ethic,  esse  quod  omnia 
appetunt,  et  esse  bonum  divinum,  ut  si' 
cut  Deus  qui  est  rex  re^um,  ^  dominus 
dominantium,  evjus  vtrtute  principes 
imperant,  ut  probatum  est  supra^  nos 
regit  et  gubemat  non  propter  seipsum^ 
sea  propter  nostram  saiutem  :  ita  ei 
reges  faeiant  et  aUi  dominatares  in 
orher 

Note  32,  p.  ^H. 

I  have  noticed  the  opinion  of  D.  Felix 
▲mat.  Archbishop  of  Palmy  ra,  with  re- 
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spect  to  tbe  obedienod  duo  to  defaeio 
fifovernments.  1  have  remarked  that 
this  writer *8  principles,  besides  beings 
false,  are  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Archbishop  of  Palmyra 
ftppears  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  dis* 
cover  a  maxim  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
conform  under  all  circamstances  that 
may  occur,  and  which  do  occur  but  too 
often.  He  dreaded  the  obscurity  and 
confusioQ  of  ideas  when  the  lefifitimacy 
of  a  ^iven  case  was  to  be  defined ;  he 
wished  to  remedy  an  evil,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  af^gravated  it  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  -vObserve  how  he  sets 
forth  his  opinion  in  his  work  entitled 
Idea  of  the  Church  Militant,  chap.  iii. 
art.  2 :  > 

**  The  more  I  reflect,"  says  he, "  on 
the  difficulties  I  have  just  pohited  out, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  resolve  them,  even  those 
which  are  ancient,  with  any  d^ree  of 
certainty ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  derive  any  lif^ht  from  them  to  aid 
us  in  resolving  those  which  are  formed 
at  the  present  day  by  the  struggle 
between  the  prevailing  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment and  will  of  the  goTernor,  and  the 
contrary  effort  made  to  limit  more  and 
more  the  liberty  of  those  who  obey. 
Starting  from  the  divers  points  aqd  no- 
tions that  I  have  laid  down  relative  to 
the  supreme  power  in  all  really  civil 
societies,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  instead 
of  losing  time  in  mere  speculative  discus- 
fions,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  propose 
a  praotical,  just,  and  opportune  maxim 
for  the  preservation  of  public  tranquil- 
lity,  especially  in  Christian  kingdoms 
and  states,  and  for  affording  the  means 
of  re-establishing  it  when  it  has  been 
troubled  or  destroyed. 

'^  The  Mcutiok — No  one  can  doubt  the 
legitimacy  of  the  obligation  of  every 
member  of  any  civil  society  whatevw  to 
obey  the  government  which  is  da  facto 
and  unquestionably  established.  1  say 
'  ynqtu$iionMy  etttUtlished,*  because 
there  is  here  no  question  of  a  mere  inva- 
sion or  temporary  occupation  in  time  of 
-war.  From  this  maxim  follow  two  oon- 
sequencss :  1st,  to  take  part  in  insurrec- 
tions, or  assemblages  ot  people,  addres- 
sing themselves  to  the  constituted  au- 
thorities with  a  view  to  compel  them  to 
grant  what  they  consider  unjust,  is  al- 
ways an  act  contrary  to  right  reason ; 
always  unlawful,  condemned  by  the  na- 
tural law  and  by  the  GospeL  2dly,  in- 
dividual members  of  society,  who  com- 


bine together  and  take  up  arms,  in  small 
or  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  established  government 
by  physical  force,  are  always  guilty  of 
rebellion,  a  crime  strongly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  our  diyine  religion." 

I  will  not  here  repeat  what  I  haye 
already  said  on  the  unsoundness,  the  in* 
conveniences,  and  the  dangers  of  such  a 
doctrine;  but  merely  add,  that  with  re- 
spect to  governments  only  established 
de  faeiOf  to  grant  them  the  right  of 
commanding  and  exacting  obedience  in- 
volves  a  contradiction.  To  say  that  a 
de  facto  government  is  bound,  whilst  it 
does  exist,  to  protect  justice,  to  avoid 
crimes,  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
society,  is  merely  to  nudntain  truths 
uniyersally  admitted,  and  denied  by  no 
one ;  but  to  add,  that  it  is  unlawful,  and 
contrary  to  our  holy  religion,  to  com^ 
bine  together  and  raise  forces  for  the 
overthrow  of  a  de  facto  government,  is 
a  doctrin^  which  Catholic  theologians 
have  never  professed,  which  true  philo« 
sophy  has  never  admitted,  and  which  no 
nation  has  ev^r  observed. 

Note  33,  p.  321. 

I  insert  here  certain  remarkable  pas- 
sages from  St.  Thomas  and  Suarez,  in 
nj^hich  these  authors  explain  the  opi- 
nions to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
text,  respecting  the  differences  which 
may  arise  between  governors  and  the 
governed.  1  refer  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  another  place ;  we 
are  not  about  to  examine  so  much  whe- 
ther such  or  such  doctrines  are  true,  as 
to  discover  what  were  the  doctrines  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  and  what 
opinion  the  most  distinguished  doctors 
formed  on  the  delicate  questions  of 
which  we  are  treating. 

D.  THOHAI. 

(2.  2.  Q.  42.  art.  2<>  ad  tertium.—Utrum  ledi- 
tio  sU  semper  peccatum  mortale  7) 

3.  Arg.  Laudantur  qui  mnltitudinem 
a  potestate  tyrannica  liberant,  sed  hoc 
non  de  facili  potest  fieri  sine  aliqua  dis- 
sensions multitudinis,  dum  una  pan 
multitudinis  nititur  retinere  tyrannum, 
alia  vero  nititur  eum  abjicere,  ergo  sedi- 
tio  potest  fieri  sine  peccato. 

Ad  tertium  dicendum ;  quod  regimen 
tyrannicum  non  est  justum  quia  non 
ordinatur  ad  bonum  commune,  sed  ad 
bonum  privatum  regentis,  ut  patet  per 
PhiioBophum ;  et  ideo  perturb.itio  hujus 
regiminis  non  habet  rationem  seditionis^ 
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nisi  forte  qnando  no  inordinate  pertur- 
batur  tjranni  reffimen,  quod  multitudo 
Bubjecta  majus  aetrimeotum  patitur  ex 
perturbatione  con8e<^aenti  qnam  ex  ty- 
ranni  regimine ;  magu  aatem  tYrannus 
seditiosus  est,  qui  in  populo  nbi  sub- 
jecto  diicordias  et  seditiones  nutrit,  at 
tutins  dominari  possit :  boo  enim  tyran- 
nicum  ent,  cum  sit  ordinatum  ad  bonum 
proprium  prssidentis  cum  multitudinis 
nocumento. 

Cardinalii  Cayetanus  in  hunctextum. 
"  Quia  sit  autem  modus  ordinatus  per- 
turbandi  tyrannum  et  qualem  tyrannum, 
puta  secundum  regimen  tantum,  vel  se- 
oundum  regimen  et  titulum,  non  est 
priBsentis  intentionis:  sat  est  nunc, 
quod  utrumque  tyrannum  licet  ordi- 
nate perturbare  absque  ^seditione  quan- 
doque ;  ilium  ut  bono  reipublicss  Taoet, 
istum  ut  expellatnr." 

LIB.  I. 

De  Regimine  Prineipum,  cap.  x. 

Quod  rex  etprinceps  studere  debet  ad  bonum 
regimen  propter  bonum  sui  ipsius,  et  utile 
quod  inde  sequitiur,  cujus  contrarium  se- 
quitur  regimen  tyrannicunr. 

Tyrannorum  vero  dominium  diutur- 
Dum  esse  non  potest,  cum  sit  mnlti- 
tudini  odiosum.  Non  potest  enim  diu 
oonservari,  quod  votis  mnltorum  repug- 
nat.  Yix  enim  a  quoquam  praesens  vit^ 
transigitur  quin  auquas  adyersitates  par 
tiatur.  Adversitatis  autem  tempore  oc- 
casio  deesse  non  potest  contra  tyrannum 
insurgendi;  et  ubi  adsit  occasio,  non 
deerit  ex  multis  vel  unus  qui  occarione 
non  utatur.  Insurgentem  autem  po- 
pulus  votiTO  prosequitur :  nee  de  facili 
carebit  effectu,  quod  cum  faTore  mul- 
titudinis attentatur.  Yix  ergo  potest 
contingere,  quod  tyranni  dominium  pro- 
tendatur  in  k>ngum.  Hoc  etiam  mani- 
festo patet,  si  quis  consideret  unde  ty- 
ranni dominium  conseryatur.  Non  n. 
conservatur  amore,  cum  parya,  yel  nulla 
sit  amicitia  subject«B  multitudinis  ad  ty- 
rannum ut  ex  pr«Bhabitis  patet :  de  sub- 
ditorum  autem  fide  tyrannis  oonfiden- 
dum  non  est.  Non  n.  invenitur  tanta 
yirtus  in  multis,  ut  fidelitatis  yirtute 
reprimautur,  ne  indebitae  servitutls  ju- 
gum,  si  possiut,  excutiant.  Fortassis 
autem  nee  fidelitati  contrarium  repu- 
tabitur  secundum  opinionem  multorum, 
si  tyrannies  nequitise  qualitercumque 
obvietur.  Rebtat  ergo  ut  solo  timore 
tyranni  regimen  suscentetur;  unde  et 
timeri  se  a  subditis  tota  intentione  pro- 
curant.  Timor  autem  est  debile  funda- 
mentum.    Nam  qui  timore  subduntur^ 


si  oocnrrat'oocasio  qua  possint  impniii* 
tatem  sperare,  contra  presidents  in- 
surgunt  eo  ardentius,  quo  magis  contra 
yoluntatem  ex  solo  timore  cohibebantur. 
Sicut  si  aqua  per  yiolentiam  includatnr, 
cum  aditum  inyenerityimpetuosius  flnit. 
Sed  nee  ipse  timer  caret  periculo,  com 
ex  nimio  timore  plerique  in  despera- 
tionem  inciderint.  Salutis  autem  des- 
peratio  audacter  ad  quaslibet  attentanda 

Srecipitat.  Non  pot^t  igitur  tyranni 
ominium  esse  diuturnnm.  Hoc  etiam 
non  minus  exemplis,  quam  rationibus 
apparet, 

LIB.  I.  €AP.  TI. 

Conclusio;  quod  regimen  unius  simpliciter 
sit  optimum ;  oetendit  qualiter  multitudo 
•e  debet  habere  circa  ipsum,  quia  auferenda 
est  ei  occasio  ne  tyrannizet,  ei  quod  etiam 
in  hoc  est  tolerandus  propter  mi^us  ""^i""! 
yitandum. 

Quia  ergo  unius  regimen  pne  elu^en- 
dum  est,  quod  est  optimum,  et  contmgtt 
ipsum  in  tyrannidem  conyerti,  quod  est 
pessimnm,  ut  ex  dictis  patet,  laborandum 
est  diligenti  studio,  at  sic  multitudini 
proyid^ur  de  rege,  ut  non  incidat  in 
tyrannum.  Primum  autem  est  necea- 
sarium,  nt  talis  conditionis  homo  ab  ilUa 
ad  quos  hoc  q>ectat  officium,  promore- 
atur  in  regem,  quod  non  sit  probabile 
in  tyrannidem  declinare.  Unde  Samu^ 
Dei  proyidentiam  erga  institntionem 
regis  commendans,  ai^  1  Regum  xiii. : 
QusBsiyit  sibi  Dominus,  yirum  secundnm 
cor  suum:  deinde  sic  disponenda  est 
regni  yubernatio,  ut  regi  jam  institnto 
tyrannidis  subtrahatur  occasio.  Simol 
etiam  sic  ejus  temperetur  potestas,  ut 
in  tyrannidem  de  facili  declinare  non 
possit.  QusB  quidem  ut  fiant,  insequen- 
tibus  considerandum  erit.  Demum  yero 
curandom  est,  si  rex  in  tyrannidem  di- 
yerteret,  qualiter  posset  occurri.  £t 
quidem  si  non  fuerit  excessns  tyrannidis, 
utilius  est  remissam  tyrannidem  tolerare 
ad  tempus,  quam  tyrannum  agendo  mul- 
tis implicari  periculis,  qu«B  sunt  graviora 
ipsa  tyrannide.  Potest,  n.  contingere 
ut  qui  contra  tyrannum  i^unt  pre- 
yalere  non  possint,  et  sic  proyocatua 
tyrannus  magis  desaeyiat.  Quod  si 
prsByalere  quis  possit  adyersus  tyran- 
num, ex  hoc  ipso  proyeniunt  multotiea 
grayissimae  dissensiones  in  populo,  siye 
dum  in  tyrannum  insurgitur,  siye  post 
dejectionem  tyranni  erga  ordinationem 
regiminis  multitudo  separatur  in  partes. 
Contingit  etiam  ut  interdum  dum  alicu- 
jus  auxilio  multitudo  expellit  tyrannum, 
lUe  potestate  accepta  tyrannidem  arri- 
piat|  et  timens  pati  ab  alio  quod  ipse  in 
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alinm  f ecit>  graTiori  servitnte  subditos 
opprimat.    sio  enim  in  tyrannide  solet 
contingere,  ut    posterior  grayior    fiat 
qaam  prsecedens,  dam  prsecedentia  gra- 
vamina non  deserit,  et  ipse  ex  sui  cordis 
malitia  nova  excogitat :  unde  S^racusis 
quondam  Dionjsii  mortem  omnibas  de- 
siderantibus,  anus  qusedam  ut  incolnm- 
nis  et  sibi  superstes  esset,  continue  ora- 
bat :  quod  ut  tjrannus  cognovit,  cur  hoc 
faceret  interrogavit.    Turn  ilia,  puella, 
inquit,  existens  cum  ^ravem  tjrannum 
haberemus,  mortem  ejus  cupiebam,  quo 
interfecto,  aliqnantulum  durior  succes- 
sit ;    ejus  quoque  dominationem  finiri 
magnum  existimabam,  tertium  te  im- 
portuniorem  habere  ccepimus  rectorem ; 
itaque  si  tu  fueris  absumptus,  deterior 
in  locum  tnum  succedet.    Et  si  sit  in- 
tolerabilis  excessus  tjrrannidis,  quibus- 
dam  visum  fuit,  ut  ad  fortium  virorum 
yirtutem    pertineat    tjrannum    interi- 
mere,  seque  pro  liberation  e  multitudi- 
nis  exponere  periculis  mortis :  cujus  rei 
exemplum  etiam  in  veteri  Testamento 
habetur.      Nam  Ajoth  quidam    Eglon 
regem-  Moab,  qui  gravi  servitute  po- 
pulum   Dei    premebat,    sica    infixa   in 
ejus  femore  interemit,  et  f actus  est  po- 
puli  judex.    Sed  hoc  Apostolicas  doc- 
trinee  non  congruit.     Docet  n.  nos  Pe- 
trusy  non  bonis  tantum  et  modestis,  ve- 
rum  etiam  discolis  Dominis  reverenter 
subditos  esse.  2  Petr.  ii.    Heec  est  enim 
fi^atia,  si  propter  conscientiam  Dei  sus- 
tineat  quis    tristitias   patiens    injuste: 
unde  cum  multi  Romani   Imperatores 
fidem  Christi  persequerentur  tyrannice, 
magnaque  mnltitudo  tam  nobilium,  quam 
populi  esset  ad  fidem  conrersa,  non  re- 
sistendo,  sed  mortem  patienter  et  ar- 
mati  sustinentes  pro  Christo  laudantur, 
ut  in  sacra  Thebaeorum  legione  mani- 
festo apparet;    magisque  Ajoth  judi- 
candus  est   hostem  interemisse,  quam 
populi  rectorem,  licet  tyrannum ;  unde 
et  in  veteri  Testamento  leguntur  occisi 
fuisse    hi  qui  occiderunt   Joas  regem 
Juda,  quamvis  a  cultu  Dei  recedentem, 
eorumque  filiis  reservatis  secundum  le- 
gis  prseceptum.     Esset  autem  hoc  mul- 
titudini  periculosum  et  ejus  rectoribus, 
si  privata  prsesumptione  aliqui  attenta- 
rent  prsesidentium  necem  etiam  tyran- 
norum.  Plerumque  enim  hujusmodi  pe- 
riculis magis  exponunt  se  mali  quam 
boni.     Mails  autem  solet  esse  grave  do- 
minium non  n?inus  regum  quam  tyran- 
norum,  quia  secundum  sententiam  Sa- 
lomouis:  Dissipat  impios  rex  sapiens. 
Magis  igitur  ex  hujus  praesumptione  im- 
•mineret  periculum  multitudim  de  amis- 


sione  regis,  quam  remedium  de  snbtrac- 
tione  tyranni.     Yidetur  autem  magis 
contra  tyrannorum  ssevitiam  non  pri- 
vata prsssumptione  aliquorum,  sed  auc- 
toritate  publica  procedendum.     Primo 
quidem,  si  ad  jus  multitudinis  alicujus 
pertineat  sibi  providere  de  rege,  non  in- 
juste ab  eadem   rex  institntus  potest 
destitui,  vel  refrssnari  ejus  potestas,  si 
potestate  regia  tyrannice  abutatur.  Nee 
putanda  est  talis  multitude  infideliter 
agere  tyrannum  de8tituens,etiamsi  eidem 
in  perpetuo  se  ante  subjecerat :  quia  hoc 
ipse  meruit  in  multitudinis  regimine  se 
non  fideliter   gerens,  ut    exigit    regis 
officium,  quod  ei  pactum  a  subditis  non 
reservetur.      Sic    Romani   Tarquinium 
superbum  quem  in  regem  susceperant, 
propter  ejus  et  filiorum  tyrannidem  a 
regno  ejecerunt  substituta  minori,  scili- 
cet consularia  potestate.   Sic  etiam  Do- 
mitianus,  qui  modestissimis  Imperatori- 
bus  Vespasiano  patri,  et  Tito  fratri  ejus 
successerat,  dum  tyrannidem  exercet,  a 
senatu  Romano  interemptus  est,  omni- 
bus quae  perverse  Romanis  fecerat  per 
Senatusconsultum  juste  et  salubriter  in 
irritum  revocatis.     Quo  factum  est,  ut 
beatus  Joannes  Evangelista  dilectus  Dei 
discipulus,  qui  per  ipsum  Domitianum 
in  Pathmos  insulam  fuerat  exilio  rele- 
gatus,  ad  Ephesum  per  Senatusconsul- 
tum remitteretur.  Si  vero  ad  jus  alicujus 
superioris  pertineat  multitudini  provi- 
dere de  rege,  spectandum  est  ab  eo  re- 
medium  contra  tyranni  nequitiam.    Sic 
Archelai,  qui    in    Judeea  pro  Herode 
patre  suo  regnare  jam  coeperat,  pater- 
nam  malitiam  imitantis,  Judseis  contra 
eum  querimoniam  ad  Gesarem  Augus- 
tum  deferentibus,  primo  quidem    po- 
testas  diminuitur,  ablato  sibi  regio  no- 
mine, et  medietate  regni  sui  inter  duos 
fratres  suos  divisa :  deinde  cum  nee  sic 
a  tyrannide    compesceretur  a  Tiberio 
Cesare  relegatus  est  in  exilinm  apud 
Lugdunum  GallifiB  civitatem.     Quod  si 
omnino  contra  tyrannum  auxilium  hu- 
manum  haberi  non  potest,  recurrendum 
est  ad  regem  omnium  Deum,  qui  est 
adjutor  in  opportunitatibus  in  tribula- 
tione.    Ejus  enim  potenti®  subest,  ut 
cor  tyranni  crudele  convertat  in  man- 
suetndinem,  secundum  Salomonis  sen- 
tentiam.   Proverb,  xii.     Cor  regis  in 
manu  Dei  quocumque  voluerit  inclinavit 
illud.    Ipse  enim  regis  Assueri  crndeli- 
tatem,  qui  Judseis  mortem  parabat,  in 
mansuetudinem  vertit.     Ipse  est  qui  ita 
Nabuchodonosor  crudelem  regem  con- 
vertit,  quod  factus  est  divinse  potentin 
pnedicator.    Nunc  igitur,  inquit^  ego 
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Nabuchodonosor  laudo,  et  magniflco,  et 
glorifico  regem  cceli,  quia  opera  ejus 
Tora  et  viae  ejus  judicia,  et  gradientes 
in  superbia  potest  huiniliare.  Dan.  iv. 
Tjrannos  vero  qaos  reputat  conver- 
sione  indignos,  potest  auferre  de  medio 
Tel  ad  infimum  statam  reducere,  secun- 
dum illud  Sapientes  Eccles.  x.  Sedem 
ducum  luperborum  destruzit  Deus,  et 
sedere  fecit  mites  pro  eis.     Ipse  enim 

3ni  yidens  afflictionrm  populi  sui  in 
Bgjpto,  et  audiens  eorum  clamorem 
Pharaonem  tyrannum  dejecit  cum  exer- 
citu  sno  in  mare;  ipse  est  qui  memo- 
ratum  Nabuchodonosor  prius  snfierbien- 
tem  non  solum  ejectam  de  regni  sulio, 
•ed  etiam  de  hominum  consortio,  in  si- 
miiitudinem  bestie  commatavit.  Nee 
enim  abbreviata  manus  ejus  est,  ut  popu- 
lum  suum  a  tjf rannis  liberare  non  posMt. 
Promittit  enim  populo  suo  per  Isaiam, 
requiem  se  daturum  a  labore  et  confu- 
sione,  ac  servitute  dura,  qua  ante  ser- 
▼ierat,  et  per  Ezech  xxxiv.  dicit :  Libe- 
rabo  menm  gregem  de  ore  eorum  pas- 
torum,  qui  pascnnt  seip-os.  Sed  ut 
hoc  benefii'ium  populus  a  Deo  consequi 
mereatur,  debet  a  peccatis  cessare,  quia 
in  ultionem  peccati  divina  permissione 
impii  aorripiuDt  principatum,  dicente  Do- 
mino per  Osee  xiii. :  Uabo  tibi  re^em  in 
furore  meo,  et  in  Job  xxxiv.  dicitur, 
quod  regnare  facit  hominem  hypocri- 
tam  propter  peccata  populi.  Tollenda 
est  igitur  culpa,  ut  cesset  a  tjrannorum 
plaga. 

BUAREZ. 

(Disp.  18.    De  Bello.  sect.  8.— Utram  seditio 
sit  intrint>ece  mala?) 

Seditio  dicitur  bellum  commune  intra 
eamdem  Rempublicam,  quod  geri  potest, 
▼el  inter  duas  partes  ejus,  vel  inter  Prin- 
cipem  et  Uenipublieam.  Dico  prinio: 
Seditio  inter  duas  partes  Reipublicae 
semper  est  mala  ex  parte  ageressoris : 
ex  parte  vero  defendentis  se  justa  est. 
Hoc  secundum  per  se  est  notum.  Pri- 
mum  ostenditur :  quia  nulla  cernitur 
ibi  legitima  auctoritas  ad  indicendum 
bellum  ;  hsec  enim  residet  in  supremo 
Principe,  ut  vidimus  sect.  2.  Dices, 
interdum  poterit  Princeps  eam  auctori- 
tatem  concedere,  si  magna  necessitas 
publica  urgeat.  At  tunc  jam  non  cen> 
•etur  aggredi  pars  Reipublic«B,  sed 
Princeps  ipse;  sicque  nulla  erit  seditio 
de  qua  loquimur.  Sed,  quid  si  ilia  Rei- 
'publiccB  pars  sit  vere  offensa  ab  alia, 
neque  possit  per  Principem  jus  suum 
obtinere  ?  R^pondeo,  non  posse  plus 
jeffioere^  quam  posait  persQoa  privata. 


ut  ex  snperioribuB  cdnstare  facile  po^ 
test. 

Dico  secundo  :  Bellum  Reipnblica 
contra  Principem,  etiamsi  aggressivum, 
non  est  intrinsece  malum ;  habere  tamen 
debet  conditiones  justi  alias  belli,  ut 
honestetur.  Conclusio  solum  habet  lo-> 
cum,  quando  Princeps  est  tyrannus  ; 
quod  duobus  modis  contingit,  ut  C«« 
jet.  not.  2.  2.  q.  64  articuto  primo  ad 
tertium:  primo  si  tjrannus  sit  quoad 
dominium,  et  potestatem:  secundo  so- 
lum quoad  regimen.  Quando  priori 
modo  accidit  tjrrannus,  tota  Respublica, 
et  quodlibet  ejus  membrum  jus  habet 
contra  Hlum  ;  unde  quilibet  potest  se 
ac  Rempublicam  a  tyrannide  vindicu^. 
Ratio  est ;  quia  tyrannus  ille  aggressor 
est,  et  inique  bellum  movet  contra  Rem- 
publicam, et  singula  membra;  undeom- 
nibus  competit  jus  defensionis.  Ita  Ca- 
jetanus  eo  loco,  sumiqne  potest  ex  D. 
Thom.  in  secundo,  distinctione  44,  quaes* 
tione  secunda,  articulo  secundo.  Do 
posteriori  tyranno  idem  docuit  Joann. 
Hub,  imo  de  omni  iniquo  superiore  ; 
quod  damnatum  est  in  Concilio  Con- 
stant. Sessione  8  et  15.  Unde  certa  Ve- 
ritas est,  contra  hujusmodi  tyrannum 
nullam  privatam  personam,  aut  potes- 
tatem imperfectam  posse  juste  movere 
bellum  aggressivum,  atque  illud  esset 
propie  seditio.  Probatur,  quoniam  ille, 
ut  supponitur,  varus  est  Dominus:  in- 
feriores  autem  jus  non  habent  indicendi 
bellum,  sed  defendendi  se  tantum ;  quod 
non  habet  locum  in  hoc  tyranno :  nam- 
que  iile  non  semper  singulis  facit  inju- 
riam,  atque  si  invaderent,  id  solum  poB- 
sent  efficere,  quod  ad  suam  defensionem 
sufficeret.  At  vero  tota  Respublica  pos> 
set  bello  insurgere  contra  ejusmodi  ty- 
rannum, neque  tunc  excitaretur  propia 
seditio  (hoc  siquidem  nomen  in  maiam 
partem  sumi  consuevit).  Ratio  est : 
quia  tunc  tota  Respublica  superior  est 
Rege :  nam,  cum  ipsa  dederit  illi  potes- 
tatem, ea  conditione  dedisse  censetur, 
ut  politico,  non  tyrannice  regeret,  alias 
ab  ipsa  posset  deponi.  Est  tamen  ob- 
servandum,  ut  ille  vere,  et  manifesto  ty- 
rannice agat;  concurrantque  alie  con- 
ditiones  ad  honestatem  belli  positas. 
Lege  Divum  Thomum  1  de  regimine 
Principnm,  cap.  6. 

Dico  tertio :  Bellum  Reipublicss  con- 
tra Regem  neutro  modo  tyrannum,  est 
propiissime  seditio,  et  intrinsece  ma- 
lum. Est  oerta,  et  inde  constat:  quia 
deest  tunc  et  causa  justa,  et  potestaa. 
Ex  quo  etiam  e  contrario  constat,  bel- 
lum Principis  eontra  BempiDbUcam  lilii 
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sabditaoS)  ex  parte  potestatis  posse  esse 
justum,  si  aasint  aliee  conditiones:  si 
Tero  desint,  ii\itutum  omniDo  eSto/ 

Listen  to  the  lanf^ua^e  of  P.  Marques 
in  Spain,  in  the  so-called  despotic  times : 
it  is  well  known  that  his  work  intituled 
£1  Crobemador  CrUHano  was  not  one 
of  those  obscure  books  which  are  nerer 
widely  circulated;  it  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  it  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, as  well  in  Spain  as  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  will  give  the  title  at  length;  and 
I  will  add,  at  the  same  time,  a  note  of  the 
editions  published  at  different  epochs, 
in  different  countries,  in  different  lan- 
guages,— a  note  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Madrid  in  1773. 

«  The  Christian  Magistrate  {El  Go- 
bemador  CrisHano)^  according  to  the 
Life  of  Moses,  the  Ruler  of  the  People 
of  God,  by  the  R.P.M.J.R.  John  Mar- 
quez,  O.S.A.,  preacher  to  his  Majesty 
King  Philip  IlL,  Examiner  of  the  'Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Erening 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  New  and  sixth  edition, 
with  permission.     Madrid,  1773.'* 

**  The  Christian  Magistrate^  coitaposed 
at  the  request  and  in  honour  of  His  Ex* 
cellency  the  Duke  of  Feria,  first  pub- 
lished at  Salamanca,  in  the  year  1612; 
a  second  edition  in  the  same  town  in 


1619 ;  a  third  edition  at  Alcala  in  1634, 
and  a  fourth  at  Madrid  in  1640;  the 
fifth  edition  was  published  out  of  Spain, 
at  Brussels,  in  1664.  This  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  works  of  this  nature 
which  have  been  written  among  us. 

**  Father  Martin  of  St.  Bernard,  of 
the  Order  of  Citeaux,  translated  this 
-work  into  Italian,  and  had  it  printed  at 
Naples,  in  1646.  It  was  also  translated 
into  French  by  M.  de  Virion,  counsellor 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  it  was 
printed  at  Nancy  iti  162L" 

BOOK  I.  CHAP.  8. 

*'  We  have  now  to  answer  the  con- 
trary objections.  We  maintain  that 
neither  the  divine  nor  the  natural  law 
has  given  to  states  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  tyranny  by  means 
so  violent  as  thst  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  princes,  they  being  the  vicars  of  God, 
divinely  invested  with  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  other  men.  But  so  far 
as  resisting  their  cruelty  is  concerned, 
it  is  incontestable  that  it  may  and  ought 
to  be  done.    They  are  not  to  be  obeyed 

1  An  extract  from  BeUannine  de  Romano 
Pont,  is  here  omitted. 


in  any  thing  opposed  to  the  law  of  God ; 
we  must,  therefore,  escape  from  their 
wicked  commands,  and  prevent  thor 
blows,  as  Jonathan  did  with  regard  to 
Saul,  his  fathw,  when  he  saw  him  take 
his  spear  to  smite  David,  and  when, 
rising  from  the  table,  he  went  in  search 
of  the  latter,  and  warned  him  of  his 
danger.  It  is  also  sometimes  allowable 
to  resist  princes  by  force  of  arms,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  executing 
notoriously  rash  and  cruel  determina- 
tions; for,  according  to  the  words  of 
St.  Thomas,  this  is  not  to  excite  sedi- 
tion, but  to  stop  and  prevent  it.  Ter- 
tuUian  affirms  the  same  thing  when  he 
saysr  'Illis  nomen  fiustionis  accommo- 
dandum  est,  qui  in  odium  benorom  et 
proborum  conspirant,  cum  boni,  cum 
pii  congregantur,  non  est  factio  dicenda^ 
sed  curia.' 

**  This  is  the  reason  why  the  blessed 
St.  Hermeneg^ldus,  a  glorious  Spanish 
martyr,  took  up  arms  and  entered  the 
field  against  King  Leovigildus,  an  Arian, 
to  resist  the  great  persecution  directed 
by  this  prince  against  the  Catholics* 
This  fact  is  related  by  the  contempo- 
rary historians.    True,  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  condemns  this  act  of  our  king- 
martyr,,  not  for  having  resisted  his  so- 
vereign, but  because  the  former  was 
both  Ms  king  and  his  father;  and  he 
maintains,  that  although  he  was  a  here- 
tic, his  son  ought  not  to  have  resisted 
him.    This  reply,  however,  is  not  well 
founded,  as  Baronius  observes.     More- 
over, the  authoritv  of  this  Gregory  was 
combated  by  another  Gregory,  greater 
than  he,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  of  Moralei, 
approves  of  the  embassy  of  Leander^ 
sent  to  Constantinople  by  St.  Herme- 
negildus,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Tiberius 
against  Leovigildus,  his  father.     It  is 
indubitable,  that  however  strong  may 
be  the  obligation  of  filial  piety,  that  of 
religion  is  still  stronger.    The  latter 
obliges  us  to  sacrifice  every  thing  if  it 
be  necessary ;  and  it  is  on  account  of 
cases  of  this  nature,  that  it  is  written 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi :  '  Qui  dixerunt  pa- 
tri  suo  et  matri  suae,  nescio  vos,  et  fra- 
tribus  suis  ignore  vos,  nescierunt  filios 
sues.*    Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Levites  when  they  took  up  arms,  by 
the  command  of  Moses,  to  punish  theijh 
relations  for  the  sin  of  idolatry. 

*'  If  the  prince  should  go  so  far  as 

personally  to  make  an  attempt  upon 

the  life  of  the  subject  who  has  no  otner 

\  means  of  defending  himself  than  kill- 
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ing  him, — as  when  Nero,  parading  the 
streets  of  Rome,  followed  by  a  troop  of 
armed  men,  attacked  the  quiet  and  un- 
suspecting citizens ;  I  say,  that  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  allowable  to  kill  him; 
for  if  it  is  true,  as  Fr.  Dominic  de  Soto 
observes,  that  the  subject  in  this  ex- 
tremity is  to  suffer  himself  to  be  killed, 
and  so  prefer  the  monarch's  life  to  his 
own,  it  is  solely  in  the  case  when  the 
death  of  the  monarch  would  give  rise 
to  great  troubles  and  civil  wars  in  the 
state:  in  anv  other  case  it  would  be 
monstrously  inhuman  to  force  men  to  a 
thing  so  insupportable.  But  when  the 
subject's  property  is  merely  to  be  de- 
fended against  the  cupidity  of  the  mon- 
arch, it  should  not  be  allowable  to  lay 
hands  on  him  ;  for  it  is  a  privilege 
granted  to  princes  by  divine  and  human 
laws,  that  their  blood  shall  not  be  spilt 
for  any  outrage  which,  committed  by 
any  other  violator  of  private  property, 
would  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  taking 
away  his  life.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  life  of  the  king  is  the  soul  and  bond 
of  the  state ;  that  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  property  of  individuals ; 
that  it  is  better  to  tolerate  grievances 
of  this  nature,  than  to  destroy  the  head 
of  the  state.'' 

Note  34,  p.  326. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  means 
employed  at  this  epoch  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  by  forming  as- 
sociations, whether  among  the  people 
themselves,  or  between  the  people,  the 
grandees,  and  the  clergy,  I  insert  here 
the  letter,  or  Charter  of  Fraternity 
(Herfna7idad)f  which  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Galicia  made  with  Castile.  I 
have  extracted  this  piece  literally  from 
the  collection  intituled  Bullarium  ordi- 
nis  milituB  sancti  Jacobi  glorioHsHmi 
Hispaniarum  pcUroni,  p.  223.  It  will 
prove  to  ns  the  existence,  already  at  a 
remote  epoch  of  our  history,  of  a  lively 
instinct  for  liberty,  although  ideas  were 
still  limited  to  a  secondary  order. 

"  1.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.    Amen. 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  those  who  shall 
read  this  letter,  that  on  account  of  the 
innumerable  acts  of  injustice,  injuries, 
deeds  of  violence,  murders,  imprison- 
ments, insolent  refusals  of  audience,  op- 
probriums, and  other  outrages  without 
measure,  committed  against  us  by  the 
king  D.  Alphonso,  to  the  contempt  of 
God,  of  justice,  of  rights  and  to  the  | 


great  detriment  of  all  these  kingdoms; 
we,  the  infantes,  the  prelates,  the  rich 
men,  the  councils,  the  orders,  the 
knights  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
Galicia,  seeing  ourselves  overwhelmed 
with  injustice  and  ill-treatment,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  and  finding  it  in- 
supportable ;  our  lord  the  infante  Don 
Sancho  has  thought  good  and  appointed 
that  we  should  be  of  one  mind  and  of 
one  heart,  he  with  us  and  we  with  him, 
to  maintain  our  laws,  our  privileges, 
and  our  charters,  in  our  usages,  our 
manners,  our  liberties,  and  franchises, 
which  we  enjoyed  under  king  Don  Al- 
phonso, his  great-grandfather,  the  con- 
queror at  the  battle  of  Merida,  and 
under  king  Don  Ferdinand,  his  grand- 
father ;  under  the  emperor  and  all  the 
other  kings  of  Spain,  their  predeces- 
sors ;  and  under  the  king  Don  Alphon- 
so, his  father, — all  princes  who  have 
best  merited  our  gratitude;  and  onr 
said  lord  the  infante  Don  Sancho  has 
bound  ns  to  this  effect  by  oath  and  pro- 
mise^  as  it  is  certain  by  letters  between 
him  and  us.  Considering  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  service  of  God,  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  of  the  court  of  Heaven, 
to  the  defence  and  honour  of  the  holy 
Church,  of  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  and 
of  the  kings  who  shall  succeed  him,  in 
fine,  to  the'  advantage  of  the  whole 
country,  we  ordain  and  establish  frater- 
nity {hermandcul),  now  and  for  ever,  we 
the  whol«  of  the  kingdoms  above  named, 
with  the  councils  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  with  the  infantes,  the  rich  men, 
the  hfd^gos,  the  prelates,  the  orders, 
the  knights,  and  all  others  who  are  in 
this  kingdom,  and  who  are  willing  to 
be  with  us,  as  it  has  just  been  said. 

"2.  Be  it  known  to  them,  that  we 
will  insure  to  our  lord  the  infante  Don 
Sancho,  and  to  all  other  kings  who 
shall  succeed  him,  all  their  >  rights,  all 
their  suzerainty,  wholly  and  entirely, 
as  we  have  promised,  and  as  they  are 
contained  in  the  privilege  which  he  has 
given  us  to  this  effect.  Justice  shall 
continue  to  be  decreed  by  the  suzerain- 
ty. The  Martiniega*  shall  be  paid  in 
the  place  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  customary  to  pay  it,  according  to 
right,  to  Don  Alphonso,  the  conqueror 
at  the  battle  of  Merida.  The  money' 
shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
in  the  usual  place  and  manner,  the  kings 

i  Tribute  that  was  paid  on  St.  Martin's 
day. 
3  Another  tribute. 
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not  enjoining;  the  eoininj^  of  money. 
The  repast  {yantary  shall  be  taken  in 
the  place  in  which  it  was  usual  for  the 
kings  to  take  it,  accordinfi^  to  the  fuero, 
once  a  year,  while  visiting  the  yery 
place,  as  it  was  gi?en  to  the  king  Don 
Alphonso,  his  great-grandfather,  and 
to  the  king  Don  Ferdinand,  his  grand- 
father. The  fonstidera,*  when  the  king 
is  with  the  army,  in  the  customary 
place,  according  to  the^ero  and  right 
in  the  days  of  the  above-named  kings, 
guaranteeing  to  each  the  privileges, 
charters,  liberties,  and  franchises  ap- 
pertaining to  us. 

<*  3.  Be  it  known  to  them  moreover, 
that  we  will  maintain  all  our  rights, 
usages,  customs,  privileges,  charters, 
all  our  liberties  and  franchises,  always 
and  in  snch  a  manner,  that  should  the 
king,  the  infante  Don  Sancho,  or  the 
kings  who  shall  succeed  them,  or  any  of 
the  lords,  alcades,  merinos,  or  any  other 
persons,  attempt  to  infringe  upon  them, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  way  or  at 
any  time,  we  will  unite  into  one  entire 
whole,  and  inform  the  king,  the  infante 
Don  Sancho,  or  tho^e  who  shall  suc- 
ceed them,  of  the  nature  of  our  com- 
plaint, and  ask  them  if  they  are  willing 
to  reform;  and  if  not,  we  will  unite 
into  one  entire  body  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect ourselves,  as  it  is  ordained  in  the 
charter  gpranted  us  by  the  infante  Don 
Sancho. 

'*  4.  Moreover,  be  it  known  to  them 
that  no  member  of  this  hermandad  shall 
be  chastised,  and  nothing  shall  be  taken 
from  him  contrary  to  right  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place,  in  the  councils  of  the 
said  hermandad;  and  it  shall  not  be 
allowable  to  take  from  him  more  than 
is  demanded  by  the^«ro,  in  the  place 
in  which  he  shall  be. 

"  5.  We  protest,  that  if  an  alcade,  a 
merino,  or  any  other  person,  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  of  the  king,  of  the 
infante  Don  Sancho,  by  his  command, 
or  that  of  the  kings  who  shall  succeed 
him,  shall  kill  a  man  of  our  hermandad 
without  hearing  him  and  judging  him 
according  to  law,  that  we,  the  lurman^ 
dad,  will  take  away  bis  life  for  such  an 
act.  And  if  we  cannot  arrest  him,  he 
shall  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  her- 
mandad; every  member  of  the  herman- 
dad who  shall  have  concealed  him  shall 
fall  under  the  penalty  of  perjury  and 

1  A  tribute  for  the  king's  repast  during  his 
Journeys. 

>  Tribute  for  maintaining  the  ditches  of 
the  castleiPin  Castile,  and  the  armies. 


felony,  and  shall  be  treated  in  his  torn 
as  an  enemy  to  this  hermaiuiad. 

"  6.  We  declare,  moreover,  that  the 
port-duties  shall  be  paid  by  us  only  in 
conformity  to  the  rights  and  usages  of 
the  times  of  Don  Alphonso,  or  the  king 
Don  Ferdinand,  and  the  councils  of  the 
hermandad  will  not  permit  any  person 
to  receive  them  beyond  this  measure. 

"  7.  Moreover,  no  infante  or  rich 
man  shall  be  a  merino  or  grand  bailiff 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Galicia. 
Neither  can  these  functions  be  exer- 
cised by  an  infan9on,  or  a  knight  having 
notoriously  a  great  number  of  knights 
or  other  men  of  the  country  in  vassal- 
i^e ;  neither  can  they  be  exercised  by  a 
stranger  to  the  country.  And  we  so 
will  it,  because  such  was  the  custom  in 
the  days  of  the  king  Don  Alphonso  and 
of  the  king  Don  Ferdinand. 

''  8.  All  those  who  may  wish  to  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  the  king,  or 
of  Don  Sancho,  or  of  other  kings  who 
shall  succeed  him,  may  do  so ;  they  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  book  of  the  Fuero 
Juzgo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  as  was 
usual  in  the  days  of  the  kings  who  pre- 
ceded this.  That  if  tne  right  of  appeal 
be  refused  to  any  who  may  wish  to  in- 
voke it,  we,  on  our  part,  will  act  ac- 
cording to  the  injunctions  contained  in 
the  charters  granted  us  by  Don  Sancho. 

*'  9.  That  we  may  guarantee  and  exe- 
cute all  the  acts  of  this  hermaiuiad,  we 
make  a  seal  of  two  plates,  bearing  the 
following  impressions:  upon  one  of  the 
plates,  the  figure  of  a  lion ;  and  upon 
the  other,  the  figure  of  St.  James  on 
horseback  with  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  in  his  left  a  standard  with  a  cross 
at  the  top,  and  shells.  The  inscription 
shall  be  thus  expressed :  *  The  Seal  of 
the  Hermandad  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Galicia.  This  seal  shall  be 
affixed  to  the  documents  which  shall  be 
required  by  this  hermandad, 

"  10.  We  the  whole  hermandad  of 
Castile  make  a  promise  and  render 
homage  to  all  the  hermandad  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Galicia,  that  we 
vnlf  assist  each  other  well  and  loyally 
to  keep  and  maintain  every  one  of  the 
above-named  things.  That  if  we  fail 
to  do  so,  we  are  traitors  for  this  alone, 
like  him  who  slays  his  lord  or  surren- 
ders a  castle ;  and  may  we  never  in  that 
case  have  either  hands,  or  tongues,  or 
arms  to  protect  ourselves. 

**  11.  tfut  lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  the  pact  we  are  now  mak- 
ing, in  order  that  this  pact  may  be  for 
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ever  iiiTiolate,  we  seal  this  letter  with 
the  two  seals  of  the  hermandad  of  Cas- 
tile. Leon,  and  Galicia,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  D.  Pedro  Nunez,  and  the 
Ord^T  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who 
are  united  with  us  in  this  hermandad. 
Given  at  Valhidolid,  the  8th  day  of  Juh, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty.'* 

Spain  had  passed  through  many  cen- 
turies without  knowing  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Catholic.  She  still 
preserved,  in  all  its  force  and  vigour, 
the  idea  that  the  king  should  be  the 
first  to  observe  the  laws ;  that  he  could 
not  rule  the  people  according  to  his 
capriee;  that  he  ought  to  govern  by 
principles  of  justice  and  views  of  pub- 
lic expediency.  Saavedra,  in  his  De- 
vites,  thus  expressed  himself : — 

**  Ist.  Laws  are  vain  when  the  prince 
who  promulgates  them  does  not  confirm 
and  uphold  them  by  his  own  life  and 
example.  A  law^  will  appear  lenient  to 
the  people  when  observed  by  its  author. 

"  In  commune  jubes  si  quid,  censes ve  tenen- 
dum. 
Primus  Jussa  subi,  tunc  observsntior  aequi 
Fit  populuB,  nee  ferre  vetat,  cum  videri 

ipsum 
Auctorem  parere  sibi. 

**  The  laws  promulgated  by  Servias 
TuUius  were  not  only  intended  for  the 
people,  but  also  for  kings,  llie  dis- 
putes between  the  monarch  and  his  sub- 
jects were  to  be  settled  in  conformity 
with  these  laws,  as  Tacitus  relates  of 
Tiberius :  '  Although  we  are  noi  sub- 
ject to  the  laws/  said  the  emperors 
Severus  and  Antonius, '  let  us  conform 
our  lives  to  these  laws.'  The  monarch 
is  bound  by  the  law,  not  merely  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  law,  but  from  the 
very  reason  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
when  it  is  natural  and  common  to  all, 
and  not  particular  and  exclusively  des- 
tined to  the  right  government  of  sub- 
jects; for  in  this  case  the  observance 
of  the  law  merely  concerns  the  subject, 
although  the  monarch,  if  it  should  so 
happen,  is  bound  to  obev  it,  in  order  to 
render  it  tolerable  to  others.  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
mysterious  command  given  by  (iod  to 
Ezechiel,  to  eat  the  volume,  that  others 
seeing  him  the  first  to  taste  the  laws 
and  declare  them  good,  mik  ht  be  in- 
duced to  imitate  him.  The  kings  of 
Spain  are  so  far  subject  to  the  laws, 
that  the  Treasury,  in  causes  relating  to 
the  royal  patrimony,  is  absolutely  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  as  the  least  of 


his  subjects ;  and  in  doubtftil  eases,  th« 
Treasury  is  condemned.  Philip  IL  thus 
ordained  it;  and  on  an  occasion  in  which 
his  grandson  Philip  IV.,  the  glorious 
father  of  V.  A.,  was  personally  brought 
to  judgment  in  an  important  trial  of  the 
Chamber  before  the  royal  council,  the 
judges  had  the  noble  determination  to 
condemn  him,  and  his  majesty  had  the 
rectitude  to  hear  the  sentence  without 
expressing  any  indignation.  Happy  em- 
pire, in  which  the  cause  of  the  monarch 
is  always  the  least  favoured  I*' 

Note  35,  p.  334. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  perhaps 
been  paid  to  the  merit  of  the  indostrial 
organisation    introduced  into    Europe 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  he- 
came  more  and  more  difPused  after  the 
twelfth  century.  I  allude  to  the  Trades- 
unions,  and  other  associations,  which, 
established  under  the  influence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  commonly  placed  them- 
selves under  the   patronage    of  some 
Saint,  and  had  pious  foundations  for  the 
celebration  of  their  feasts,  and  for  as- 
sist ing  each  other  in  their  necessities. 
Our  celebrated  Capmany,  in  his  HiS"- 
iorical  Memoirs  on  the  Marine,  Com- 
meree.,  and  the  Arte  of  the  ancierU  Ciiy 
ofBarcehna,  has  published  a  collection 
of  documents,  very  valuable  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  working  classes  and  of  the 
development  of  their  influence  on  poli- 
tics.    Few  works  have  appeared  in  fo- 
reign countries,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  of  sneh  great  merit  as  that 
of  our  fellow-countryman,  published  in 
1779.    One  very  interesting  chapter  of 
this  work  is  devoted  to  the  institution 
of  trades-corporations.    I  give  here  a 
copy  of  the  chapter,  which  I  particularly 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  those  per- 
sons who  imagine  that  nothing  had  been 
thought  of  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  ef 
the  lai>ouring  classes,  to  those  who  are  so 
foolish  as  to  look  upon  that  as  a  means 
of  slavery  and  exclusivism,  which  was 
in  reality  a  means  of  encouragement  and 
of  mutual  support.     It  also  appears  to 
me  that,  by  reading  the  philosophical  re- 
marks of  Capmany,  every  sensible  man 
will  be  convinced  that  Eurofio,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  has  possessed  systems 
adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry, to  the  preservation  of  it  from 
the  fatal  agitations  of  those  times,  to 
secure  esteem  for  it,  and  to  the  Witi- 
mate  and  salutary  development  of  the 
popular  element.     It  will  be  no  less 
1  useful  to  present  this  sketch  to  eertain 
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foreign  writers,  continuallj  occupied 
with  social  and  political  economy,  and 
who  nevertheless,  in  compiling  the  his- 
tory of  that  science,  have  not  even  been 
acquainted  with  a  work  so  important 
for  every  thing  connected  with  the  mid- 
dle ages  of  Europe,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

*'  Of  the  institution  of  the  Trades- Cor- 
porations and  other  Associations  of 
Artisans  at  Barcelona, 

**  No  memoir  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered which  might  serve  to  enlighten 
and  guide  us  in  fixing  the  exact  epoch 
of  the  institution  of  the  trades-associa- 
tioos  at  Barcelona.*     But  according  to 
all  the  conjectures  furnished  by  ancient 
monuments,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
political  erection  or  formation  of  the 
bodies  of  labourers  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Don  Jaime  1.,  under  whose  glo- 
rious  reign  the  arts  were  developed  un- 
der a  favourable  inOuence ;  whilst  com- 
merce and  navigation  took   a  higher 
flight,  owing  to  the  expeditions  of  the 
Aragonese  arms  beyond  the  seas.     In- 
creased facilities  in  the  means  of  trans- 
port have  given  an  impetus  to  industry ; 
and  an  increasing  population,  the  na- 
tural result  of  labour,  by  its  reaction 
upon   labour,  augmented  the  demand 
for  it.     Ac  Barcelona,  as  eivery  where 
else,  trades-corporations  naturally  arose 
when  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of  so- 
ciety had,  of  necessity,  grown  so  multi- 
farious, that  artisans  were  forcedi  with 
a  view  to  secure  protection  to  their  in- 
dustry, to  form  themselves  into  com- 
munities.   Luxury,  and  the  tastes  of 
society,  like  every  other  object  of  com- 
merce, are  subject  to  continual  change ; 
hence,  new  branches  of  trade  are  con- 
tinually springing  up  and   displacing 
others;  so  that  at  one  period  each  se- 
parate art  runs  into  various  branches, 
whilst  at  another,  several  arts  are  com- 
bined into  one.  At  Barcelona,  corporate 

>  **  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  i  he  tTsdes-corporations,  even  in  those 
towns  which  have  been  the  longest  and  the 
best  dibcipluied.  Saudi,  in  bis  Civii  Httlory 
of  Venice  (t.  ii.  part  1,  lib.  iv.  p.  767),  after 
having  reckoned  sixty-one  trades-corpora- 
tions existing  in  thai  capital  at  the  beginning 
of  his  ceutur>,  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  to  each  of  these  corporations  the 
date  of  its  oriitin,  or  that  of  its  fiist  statutes. 
This  histurian  han  nevertheless  consulted  all 
the  archiveft  of  the  lepublic;  he  contents 
himS'  If  with  obherviug.  that  none  of  the  cor- 
poratloiiS  are  nntenorto  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury." ( The  notrt  which  accompany  this  chap- 
ter  are  those  ^fCapwMny  himseif.) 


indastry  has  passed  throngh  all  th 
vicissitudes  in  the  conrse  of  five  c 
turies.    The  hardware  trade  has  c« 
prised  at  different  periods  eleven 
twelve  branches,  and  consequently^ 
forded  subsifltenoe  to  as  many  classes 
families,  whilst  at  the  present  time  thes 
same  branches  are  reduced  to  eight, 
in  consequence  of  certain  changes  in 
fashions  and  customs. 

'*  In  accordance  with  the  social  system 
whichgenerally  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
most  European  countries,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  bestow  liberty  and  privi- 
leges upon  an  industrious  and  mercan- 
tile people,  who  thus  became  a  great 
source  of  strength  and  support  to  kings ; 
and  this  could  not  be  effected  without 
classifying  the  oitizena    But  these  lines 
of  demarcation  could  not  be  maintained 
distinct  and  inviolate  without  a  political 
division  of  the  various  corporations  in 
which  both  men  and  their  occupations 
were  classified.    This  division  was  the 
more  necessary  in  a  city  like  Barcelona, 
which,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  had  assumed  a  sort  of 
democratic  independence  in  its  mode  of 
government.    Thus,  in  Italy,  the  first 
country  in  the  West  that  re-established 
the  name  and  the  influence  of  the  peo- 
ple, after  these  had  been  effaced  in  the 
iron  ages  by  Gothic  rule,  the  industrial 
classes  haa  already  been  formed  into 
corporations,  which  gave  stability  to  the 
arts  and  ti*ade8,  and  conferred  great 
honours  upon  them  in  those  free  cities, 
where,  amidst  the  flux  and  reflux  of  in- 
vasions, the  artisan  became  a  senator, 
and  the  senator  an  artisan.     Wars  and 
factions,  endemic  evils  in  that  delight- 
ful country  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  their 
ravages,  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
associated  trades,  whose  political  exist- 
ence, when  once  their  members  were 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government, 
formed  the  very  basis  of  the  constitution 
of  both  nations,  inasmuch  as  both  were 
industrial  and  mercantile.     At  Barce- 
lona the  trades  were  well  regulated, 
prosperous,  and  flourishing,  under  that 
municipal  system,  and  that  consular  ju- 
risprudence, of  which  commerce,  and  its 
invariable  concomitant,  industry,  have 
always  stood  in  need.    It  was  thus  that 
this  capitid  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  centres  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  middle  ages — a  reputa- 
tion which  it  has  maintained  and  in- 
creased up  to  the  present  time.    In  like 

manner,  it  wan  under  the  name  and  nil« 
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/  corporations  tod  brotherhoods  that 
rades  were  established  in  Flanders,  in 
/ranee,  and  in  En^i^land, — countries  in 
'which  the  arts  have  been  carried  to 
their  highest  degree  of  perfection  and 
Selat.  The  trades- corporations  of  Bar- 
celona, even  when  viewed  merely  as  a 
necessary  institution  for  the  due  regula- 
tion of  the  primitive  form  of  municipal 
government,  should  be  regarded  as  most 
important,  whether  for  the  preservation 
of  the  arts,  or  as  forming  the  basis  of 
the  influence  of  the  artisans  themselves. 
It  is  at  once  evident,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  five  centuries,  that  trades-unions 
have  effected  unspeakable  good  in  Bar- 
celona, were  it  only  by  preserving,  as 
an  imperishable  deposit,  the  love,  the 
tradition,  and  the  memory  of  the  arts. 
They  have  formed  so  many  rallying 
points,  so  many  banners,  as  it  were, 
under  which  more  than  once  the  shat- 
tered forces  of  industry  have  found  re- 
fuge; and  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
recover  their  energy  and  activity,  and 
to  perpetuate  their  existence  to  our  own 
days,  in  spite  of  pestilence,  wars,  fac- 
tions, and  a  multitude  of  other  cala- 
mities, which  exhaust  men's  energies, 
overthrow  their  habitations,  and  change 
their  manners.  If  Barcelona,  so  often 
Tisited  by  these  physical  and  political 
pli^gues,  had  possessed  no  community, 
no  bond,  no  common  interest  among  its 
artisans,  it  would  certainly  have  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  their  skill,  their 
economy,  and  their  activity ;  as  is  the 
case  with  beavers,  when  their  commu- 
nities have  been  broken  up  and  dispersed 
by  the  hunters. i 

"  By  a  happy  effect  of  the  security  en- 
joyed by  families  in  their  different  trades, 
and  thanks  to  the  aid,  or  morU-de-piStSf 
established  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
corporation  for  its  necessitous  members, 
who,  without  this  assistance,  might  have 
been  plunged  into  misery,  these  econo- 
mical establishments  at  Barcelona  have 
directly  contributed  to  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  the  arts,  by  shutting  out 
misery  from  the  workshop,  and  pre- 

1  "  We  here  rec<^[nue  many  ideas  taken 
from  a  work  which  saw  the  light  in  1774,  from 
the  press  of  Sancha,  under  the  title  of  Di«- 
eours  Sconomique-politigue  pour  la  difenge  du 
travail  nUcanique  des  ouvrierSt  par  D.  Ramon 
Miguel  Palacio.  The  author  of  these  me- 
moirs, fearing  to  be  accused  of  a  gross  pla- 
giarism, observes  that,  being  obliged  here  to 
treat  of  this  same  matter,  he  was  forced  to 
adopt  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  this 
-work,  which  at  that  time  he  thought  it  proper 
to  publish  without  affixing  his  real  name." 


serving  the  operatives  from  indigence* 
Without  this  corporate  police,  by  which 
each  trade  is  surrounded,  the  property 
and  the  fortune  of  the  artisan  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  risks ; 
moreover,  the  credit  and  stability  of  the 
trades  themselves  would  have  been  pe- 
rilled ;  for  then  the  quack,  the  unskilled 
operative,  and  the  obscure  adventurer, 
might  have  imposed  upon  the  public 
with  impunity,  and  a  pernicious  latitude 
might  have  taken  the  place  of  liberty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trades-corpora- 
tions, being  powerful  associations,  each 
one  by  itself  being  governed  by  a  unani- 
mity of  intelligence  and  a  community  of 
interests,  could  purchase  their  stocks 
of  raw  materials  seasonably  and  advan- 
tageously.   They  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  masters;   they  made  advances,  or 
stood  security,  for  those  of  their  mem- 
bers who  lacked  either  time  or  funds  for 
making  great  preliminary  disbursements 
of  capital  at  their  own  cost.     Besides, 
these  corporations,  comprehending  and 
representing  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
and  consequently  feeling  an  interest  in 
its  maintenance,  addressed  from  time  to 
time  memorials  to  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, or  to  the  Cortes,  relative  to  the 
injuries  they  were  sustaining,  or  the 
approach  of  which  they,  as  it  often  hap- 
pened, foresaw  from  the  introduction 
of  counterfeit  goods,  or  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions, which  is  a  cause  of  ruin  to  our 
industry.     In  fine,  without  the  institu- 
tion of  trades-corporations,  instruction 
would  have  been  void  of  order  and  fixed 
rules ;  for  where  there  are  no  masters 
duly  authorised  and  permanently  estSL- 
blished,  neither  will  there  be  any  dis- 
ciples ;  and  all  regulations,  in  drfajolt  of 
an  executive  power  to  see  them  ob- 
served, will  be  disregarded  and  trodden 
under  foot.     Trades-corporations  are 
so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
arts,  that  the  various  trades  known  at 
the  present  day  in  this  capital  hayo  de- 
rived their  appellations  and  their  origin 
from  the  economical  divisions,  and  from 
the  arts  established  by  these  corpora- 
tions.  When  the  blacksmith  in  his  shop 
made  ploughshares,  nails,  keys,  knives, 
swords,  fio.f  the  names  of  the  trades  of 
the  blacksmith,  the  nailer,  the  cutler, 
the  armourer,  &c.  were  unknown  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  special  and  particular 
instruction  in  each  of  these  branches  of 
labour,  the  separation  of  which  after- 
wards formed  so  many  new  arts  main- 
tained by  their  respective  communities, 
these  trades  were  unknown. 
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**  The  secood  political  advantage  re- 
suiting  from  the  institution  of  trades- 
corporations  at  Barcelona  was,  the 
esteem  and  consideration  in  which  at  all 
times  these  establishments  caused  both 
the  artisans  and  the  arts  to  be  held. 
This  wise  institution  won  respect  for 
the  operative  classes,  by  constituting 
them  a  Tisible  and  permanent  order  in 
the  state.  Bence  it  is  that  the  conduct 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Barcelonians 
haye  ever  been  such  as  are  to  be  found 
only  amongst  an  honourable  people.  Ne- 
ver haying  been  confounded  with  any 
exempted  and  privileged  body  (for  the 
trades-corporations  draw  a  circle  around 
their  members,  and  let  them  know  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  are  worth), 
these  people  learned  that  there  was 
honour  and  virtue  within  their  own 
sphere,  and  laboured  to  preserve  these 
qualities ;  so  certain  is  it  that  social  dis- 
tinctions in  a  nation  have  more  influence 
than  is  sometimes  believed  in  upholding 
the  spirit  of  each  social  class. 

*'  Another  view  of  this  question  shows 
US  that  trades-corporations  form  com- 
munities, governed  by  an  economic  code, 
which  assigns  to  each  corporation  cer- 
tain employments  and  certain  honours, 
to  which  every  individaal  member  may 
aspire.  Even  men's  prejudices,  when 
wisely  directed,  sometimes  produce  ad- 
mirable effects.  Thus  the  government, 
the  administration  of  these  bodies,  in 
which  the  artisan  always  enjoyed  the 
prerogative  of  mani^ing  the  resources 
and  the  interests  of  his  trade  and  of  his 
fellow-members,  with  the  title  of  Coun- 
sellor, or  Elder  (^Prohombre),  won  for 
the  mechanical  arts  of  Barcelona  public 
and  general  esteem ;  whilst  the  pre- 
eminence in  a  festival  or  an  assembly 
serves  with  these  men  to  soften  the  ri- 
gours of  manual  labour,  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  inferior  condition.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  trades  of  Bar- 
celona, formed  into  well-organised  bo- 
dies, fixed  and  preserved  the  arts  in  that 
capita],  they  had  the  further  credit,  by 
acting  as  political  bodies  of  the  most 
numerous  class  of  the  people,  of  gaining 
a  high  esteem  for  their  members.  The 
obscure  artisan,  without  matriculation, 
or  a  common  bond,  continues  isolated 
and  wandering ;  he  dies,  and  with  him 
perishes  his  art ;  or  at  the  first  reverse 
of  fortune,  he  emigrates  and  abandons 
his  craft.  What  consideration  can 
wretched  wandering  followers  of  any 
trade  obtain  in  a  country?  Just  such 
as  knife-grinders  and  tinkers  possess  in 


the  provinces  of  Spain.  At  Barcelona, 
all  the  trades  have  constantly  enjoyed 
the  same  general  esteem,  because  all' 
have  been  established  and  governed  up- 
on a  system  which  has  rendered  them 
fixed,  respectable,  and  prosperohs. 

*'  The  esteem  in  which  the  trades  of 
Barcelona  were  held  from  the  time  when 
the  municipal  government  had  formed 
them  into  national  corporations,  the 
agents  of  public  economy,  gave  rise  to 
the  laudable  and  useful  custom  of  per- 

fetuating  trades  in  the  same  families, 
n  fact,  the  people  having  learned  that, 
without  quitting  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  they  could  preserve  the  re- 
spect and  consideration  due  to  useful 
and  honourable  citizens,  no  longer  de- 
sired to  quit  it,  and  were  no  longer 
ashamed  of  their  condition.  When  trades 
are  held  in  honour,  which  is  the  conse- 
ouence  of  the  stability  and  civil  proper- 
ties of  corporations,  they  naturally  be- 
come hereditary.  Now,  the  advantages 
both  to  the  artisan  and  the  arts,  result-* 
ing  from  this  transmission  of  trades, 
are  so  real  and  so  well  known,  that  it 
is  needless  to  specify  them  here,  or  to 
dwell  upon  their  salutary  effects.  This 
demarcation  and  classification  of  trades 
caused  many  of  the  arts  to  become  sure 
possessions  for  those  who  adopted  them. 
Hence  fathers  aimed  at  transmitting 
their  trade  to  their  sons ;  and  thus  was 
formed  an  indestructible  mass  of  national 
industry,  which  made  labour  honour- 
able, by  implanting  steady  and  homo- 
geneous manners,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  class  of  artisans. 

"  Another  circumstance  contributed 
still  more  to  render  the  exercise  of  the 
mechanical  arts  honourable  at  Barce- 
lona, not  only  more  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Spain,  but  more  than  in  any 
other  state,  ancient  or  modern.  This 
was  the  admission  of  the  trades-corpo- 
rations upon  the  register  of  municipal 
offices  in  this  city,  which  enjoyed  so 
many  royal  grants  and  extraordinary 
privileges  of  independence.  Thus  the 
nobility  —  that  Gothic  nobility  —  with 
their  great  domains,  sought  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  operatives  in  the 
Ayuntamiento,  there  to  fill  the  offices 
and  the  supreme  stations  in  the  politi- 
cal government,  which,  during  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  continued  in 
Barcelona  under  a  form  and  in  a  spirit 
truly  democratic.^    All  mechanical  of- 

1  "  Consult  the  Appendix  of  Notes,  Nos. 
28  and  30.  You  will  there  see  what  respect 
and  power  the  town  of  Barcelona  enjoyed  at 
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fices,  without  any  odious  diitinction  or 
exclusion,  were  held  worthy  to  be  de- 
clared qualified  for  the  consistorial  coun- 
cil of  maf^iatrates ;  all  had  a  voice  and  a 
vote  amonc^  the  conscript  fathers  who 
represented  this  city,  the  most  hifj^hly 
privileged  perhaps  that  ever  existed; 
one  of  the  most  renowned  for  its  laws, 
its  power,  and  its  influence, — one  of 
the  most  respected  in  the  middle  a^es 
amonf^st  all  the  states  and  monarchies 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.) 

**  This  political  system,  and  this  mu- 
nicipal form  of  government,  resembled 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages 
amongst  all  the  principal  towns  of  Italy, 
whence  Catalonia  borrowed  many  of  its 
customs  and  usages.  Genoa,  Pisa^  Mi- 
lan, Pavia,  Florence,  Sienna,  and  other 
towns,  had  a  municipal  government  com- 
posed of  the  leading  men  in  conimeroe 
and  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  consuls, 
counsellors,  &c.  Prior es  ArtiunL — such 
was  the  name  of  a  popular  form  of  elec- 
tive government,  distributed  among  the 
different  classes  of  citizens,  without  ex- 
cluding the  artisans,  who,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  were 
in  their  most  flourishing  condition,  form- 
ing the  most  respectable  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  consequently  the  richest, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  inde- 
pendent. This  democratic  liberty,  be- 
sides giving  stability  and  permanency 
to  industry  in  the  towns  of  Italy,  con- 
ferred a  singular  degree  of  honour  on 
the  mechanical  professions.  The  grand 
council  of  these  towns  was  summoned 
by  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  when  the  ar- 
tisans arranged  themselyes  under  the 
banners  or  gonfalons  of  their  respective 
trades.  Such  was  also  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Barcelona  from  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  need  we  feel  surprise 
that,  in  our  pwn  days,  arts  and  artisans 
in  Barcelona  still  retain  undiminished 
esteem  and  consideration ;  that  a  love 
for  mechanical  professions  has  become 
hereditary;  that  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  the  artisan  class  have  become 

another  period,  by  means  of  the  municipal 
mavistrates,  who  represented  it  under  the 
ordinary  name  of  counclllorB." 

I  "  In  the  diplomatip  collection  of  these 
memoirs,  we  find  a  multitude  of  letters  and 
other  documents  proving  the  direct  and  mu- 
tual relations  which  existed  between  the  city 
of  Barcelona  and  the  emperors  of  the  East,  of 
Germany,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  the  kings  c 
Tunis,  of  Morocco,  and  various  monarchs  and 
states,  or  other  great  powers  of  Europe." 


traditional,  even  to  the  last  generations, 
in  which  the  customs  of  their  ancestors 
have  been  transmitted  by  the  succession 
of  example,  even  after  the  extinction  of 
the  political  reasons  in  which  these  cus- 
toms had  their  origin  ?  Several  trades- 
corporations  still  preserve  in  th.e  halls 
of  their  JufUotf  the  portraits  of  those  of 
their  members  who  formerly  obtained 
the  first  employments  in  the  state.  Must 
not  this  laudable  practice  have  en^i^aven 
on  the  memory  of  the  membera  of  the 
corporation  all  the  ideas  of  honour  and 
dignity  consistent  with  the  condition 
of  an  artisan  ?  Assuredly  the  popular 
form  of  the  ancient  government  of  Bar- 
celona could  not  fail  to  imprint  itself 
generally  and  forcibly  on  the  manners 
of  the  people;  indeed,  where  all  the  ci- 
tizens were  equal  in  the  participation 
of  honours,  it  is  eas,y  to  see  that  no  one 
would  willingly  remain  inferior  to  an-> 
other  in  virtue  or  in  merit,  although 
inferior,  in  other  respects,  by  his  con- 
dition and  fortune.  This  noble  emula- 
tion, which  must  naturally  have  been 
awakened  to  activity  in  the  concourse 
of  all  orders  in  the  state,  gave  birth  to 
the  dignity,  the  lofty  and  inviolate  pro- 
bity of  the  urtisans  of  Barcelona;  and 
this  character  they  have  maiotainied  to 
our  own  times,  to  the  admiration  of 
Spain  and  of  foreign  nations.  Such  has 
been  the  qegUgence  of  our  national  au- 
thors, that  this  narrative  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  discovery :  up  to  the 
present  time  Barcelona  and  the  Princi- 
pality had  not  attracted  the  scrntinis- 
ing  notice  of  the  political  historian,  so 
that  a  dark  shadow  still  concealed  the 
real  principles  (always  unknown  to  the 
crowd)  from  which,  in  all  times,  have 
sprung  the  virtue^  and  the  vices  of  na- 
tions. 

"  To  these  causes  may  be  attributed, 
in  great  part,  the  esteem  which  the 
artisans  have  acquired.  Nothing  could 
be  more  salutary  than  this  oblii^ation 
they  were  always  under  of  conaporting 
themselves  with  dignity  and  distinction 
in  public  employments,  whether  in  the 
corporation  or  the  raanicinal  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  the  constant  example 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  who,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  always  lived  in 
common  with  bis  apprentices  in  a  praise- 
worthy  manjner, has  confirmed  the  chil- 
dren in  ideas  of  order  and  dignity  ;  for 
the  manners  and  habits  of  a  people, 
which  are  as  powerful  as  law,  must 
be  inculcated  from  the  tenderest  age. 
"thus,  in  Barcelona)  the  operative  has 
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never  been  confounded  bj  the  doven- 
Uness  of  his  dress  with  the  mendicant 
whose  idle  and  dissipated  habits,  says 
an  illustrious  writer,  are  easily  con- 
tracted, when  the 'dress  of  the  man  of 
respectability  is  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  rabble.  Nor  are  the 
labouring  population  ever  seen  wearing 
those  cumbersome  garments  which,  ser?- 
ing  as  a  cover  for  rags  and  a  cloak  for 
idleness,  cramp  the  movements  and  ac- 
tivity  of  the  body,  and  invite  to  a  life 
of  indolent  ease.  The  people  have  not 
eontracted  a  habit  of  frequenting  ta- 
verns, where  example  leads  to  drunken- 
ness and  moral  disorders.  Their  amuse- 
ments, so  necessary  for  working  people 
to  render  their  daily  toils  supportable, 
have  always  been  innocent  recreations, 
which  either  afforded  them  repose  from 
their  fatigues  or  varied  them.  The 
games  formerly  permitted  were  either 
the  ring  {la  bHague),  nine-pins,  bowls, 
ball,  shooting  at  a  mark,  fencing,  and 
public  dancing,  authorised  and  watched 
over  by  the  authorities ;  an  amusement 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
general  amongst  the  Catalans,  in  certain 
seasons  and  on  certain  festivals  of  the 
year. 

*'  The  respect  for  the  artisan  of  Bar- 
celona has  never  been  diminished  on 
account  of  the  material  on  which  his 
art  was  exereised,  whether  it  wassilvpr, 
steel,  iron,  copper,  wood,  or  wool.  We 
have  seen  that  all  the  trades  were  equally 
eligible  to  ,the  municipal  offices  of  the 
state;  none  were  excluded— not  even 
butchers.  Ancient  Barcelona  did  not 
commit  the  political  wror  of  establish- 
ing preferences  that  might  have  pro- 
duced some  odious  distinctions  of  triides. 
The  inhabitants  considered  that  all  the 
citizens  were  in  themselves  worthy  of 
esteem,  since  all  contributed  to  the 
frrowth  and  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  capital  whose  opulence  and 
power  were  founded  upon  the  industry 
of  the  artisan  and  the  merchant.  In 
fact,  Barcelona  has  ever  been  free  from 
that  idea  so  generally  entertained,  that 
every  mechanical  prufe'^sion  is  low  and 
vulgar — a  mischievous  and  very  common 
prejudice,  which,  ia  the  provinces  of 
8pain,  has  made  an  irreparable  breach 
in  the  progress  of  the  arts.  At  Barce- 
lona, admission  into  certain  trades-cor- 
porations has  never  been  refused  to  the 
members  of  other  trades :  in  this  city  all 
the  trades  are  held  in  the  same  estima- 
tion. In  a  word,  neither  Barcelona  nor 
any  other  town  in  Catalonia  has  ever 


entertained  those  vulgar  prejudices  that 
are  enough  to  prevent  honourable  men 
from  devoting  themselves  to  the  arts,  or 
to  cause  the  son  to  forsake  the  art  prac- 
tised by  the  father."^ 

Note  38,  p.  889. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  numerous  Coun- 
cils held  by  the  Church  at  different 
epochs ;  why,  it  will  be  asked,  does  she 
not  hold  them  more  frequently  now  ?  I 
will  answer  this  question  by  quoting  a 
judicious  passage  f^om  Count  de  Mais- 
tre,  in  his  work  On  the  Pope,  book  i. 
chap.  2 : 

**  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,*' 
says  he,  **  it  was  more  easy  to  assemble 
Councils,  because  the  Church  was  not 
so  numerous  as  now,  and  because  the  em- 
perors possessed  powers  that  enabled 
a  sufficient  number  of  Bishops  to  as- 
semble, so  that  their  decisions  needed 
only  the  assent  of  other  Bishops.  Yet 
these  Councils  were  not  assembled  with- 
out much  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 
But  in  modern  times,  since  the  civil- 
ised world  has  been  divided  into  so 
many  sovereignties,  and  immeasurably 
increased  by  our  intrepid  navigators, 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  has  become  a 
chimera.^  Simply  to  convoke  all  the 
Bishops,  and  to  bring  legally  t<^ether 
such  a  convocation,  five  or  six  years 
would  not  suffice.*' 

Note  37,  p.  347. 

That  my  readers  may  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  what  I  here 
affirm,  I  invite  them  to  read  the  history 
of  the  heresies  that  have  afflicted  the 
Church  since  the  first  i^es,  but  parti- 
cularly from  the  tenth  century  down  to 
our  own  days. 

Note  38,  p.  351. 

It  was  not*  I  have  said,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  liberty  of  the  people  that 

1  See  the  remarks  of  his  Excellency  M. 
Campofnanes  on  these  abuses  and  false  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Po* 
pular  EducifUon  of  Artisans,  from  page  119 
to  160. 

3  We  ordinsrily  call  a  chimera,  or  an  im- 
possibility, that  which  offers  great  difficulties. 
On  this  occasion  we  cannot  help  obi>erving  to 
sincere  persons,  that,  from  these  great  diffi- 
culties, they  may  judge  ot  the  lawAilness  and 
sincerity  of  the  desires  manitested  by  the  soi- 
disant  reformers  and  appellants  to  Councils. 
They  do  not  wish  lor  Councils;  but,  under 
the  shadow  of  this  word,  they  wish  to  escape 
the  authority  of  their  legitimate  superiors. 
(Note  by  the  authors  of  the  Bibliotheque  de 
Religion^  published  in  Spain.) 
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the  influence  of  the  clergT  was  with- 
drawn from  the  working  of  the  political 
machine.  In  order  to  ascertain  now  far 
this  is  true,  it  maj  be  well  to  remark, 
that  a  great  number  of  theologians  were 
favourable  to  tolerably  liberid  doctrines 
in  political  matters,  and  that  it  was  the 
clergy  who  exercised  the  greatest  free- 
dom in  speaking  to  kings,  even  after  the 
people  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  right 
of  intervention  in  political  aflFairs.  Ob- 
serve what  opinions  St.  Thomas  held  on 
forms  of  government. 

(Quest.  95, 1»  2«.) 

De  roHone  judieialium  praeeptorum 
art,  1.  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  circa 
bonam  ordinationem  prinoipum  in  aliqua 
civitate,  vel  gente,  duo  sunt  attendenda, 
quorum  unum  est,  ut  omnes  aliquam 
partem  habeant  in  principatu  ;  per  hoc 
euim  conservatur  pax  populi  et  omnes 
t«lem  ordinationem  amant  et  custodiunt 
ut  dicitur  (//.  Polit  cap.  i.) ;  aliud  est 
quod  attenditur  secundum  speciem  re- 
giminis  vel  ordinationis  principataum, 
cujus  cum  ant  diverssB  species,  ut  phi- 
losophus  tradit  in  ///.  Polit,  cap.  v., 
prsBcipue  taroen  unum  regimen  est,  in 
quo  unus  principatur  secundum  virtu- 
tem:  et  aristocratia,  id  est  potestas 
optimorum,  in  qua  aliqui  pauci  princi- 
pantur  secundum  virtutem.  Unde  op- 
tima ordinatio  principum  est  in  aliqua 
civitate  vel  regno,  in  quo  anus  praefi- 
citur  secundum  virtutem  qui  omnibus 
prsesit  et  sub  ipso  sunt  aliqui  princi- 
pantes  secundum  virtutem,  et  tamen 
talis  principatus  ad  omnes  pertinet,  tum 
quia  ex  omnibus  eligi  possunt,  tum  quia 
etiam  ab  omnibus  eliguntur.  Talis  vero 
est  omnis  politiabene  commixtaex  regno 
in  quantum  unus  praeest,  et  aristocratia 
in  quantum  multi  principantur  secun- 
dum virtutem,  et  ex  democratia,  id  est 
Eotestate  populi  in  quantum  ex  popu- 
tribus  possunt  eligi  principes,  et  ad 
populum  pertinet  electio  principum,  et 
hoc  fuit  institutum  secundum  legem  di- 
vinam. 

(1»  2«  Q.  90,  art.  i".) 

Et  sic  ex  quatuor  prsedictis  potest 
coUigi  definitio  legis  qus3  nihil  est  aliud 
quam  qusedam  rationis  ordinatio  ad  bo- 
num  commune  ab  eo  qui  curam  commu- 
nitatis  habet  promulgata.   Q.  95,  art.  4. 

Tertio  est  de  ratiooe  legis  humanse 
ut  instituatur  a  gubernante  communi- 
tatem  civitatis  :  sicut  supra  dictum  est. 
(Quest.  90,  art.  3.)  Et  secundum  hoc 
distinguuntor  leges  humans  secundum 


diversa  regimina  civitatum,  quorum 
unum,  secundum  philosophum  in  III. 
Polit,  cap.  xi.,  est  regnum,  quando 
scilicet  oivitas  gubernatur  ab  uno,  et 
secundum  hoc  accipiuntur  constituti- 
ones  principum;  aliud  vero  regimen 
est  aristocratia.  Id  est  principatus  op- 
timorum vel  optimatum,  et  secundum 
hoc  sumuntur  responsa  pmdentum  et 
etiam  senatusconsulta.  Aliud  regimen 
est  oligarchia,  id  est  principatus  pau- 
corum  divitum  et  potentum ;  et  secun- 
dum hoc  sumitur  jus  prsBtorinm,  quod 
etiam  honorarium  dicitur.  Aliud  autem 
regimen  est  populi,  quod  nominatur  de- 
mocratia; et  secundum  hoc  sumuntur 
plebiscita.  Aliud  autem  est  tyrannicum, 
quod  est  omnino  corruptum  unde  ex  hoc 
non  sumitur  aliqua  lex.  Est  etiam  et 
aliquod  regimen  ex  istis  commixtum. 
quod  est  optimum,  et  secundum  hoc 
sumitur  lex  quam  majores  natu  simul 
cum  plebibus  sanxerunt,  ut  Isidorus 
dicit  lib.  5,  Eiym,  C,  cap.  x. 

If  certain  declaimers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  would  seem  that  the  principle, 
that  it  is  the  law  which  governs,  and 
not  the  will  of  man,  is  quite  a  recent 
discovery.  But  observe  with  what  so- 
lidity and  perspicuitv  the  angelic  doctor 
expounds  this  doctrine. 

(1*  2«  Q.  93,  art  1.) 

Utrum  fuerit  utile  aliquas  leges  poni 
ab  hominibus. 

Ad  2*^  dicendum,  quod  sicut  Philoso- 
phus  dicit  1.  Rhetor.  Melius  est  omnia 
ordinari  lege,  quam  dimittere  judicum 
arbitrio,  et  hoc  propter  tria.  Primo 
quidem,  quia  facilius  est  invenire  paucoa 
sapientes,  qui  sufficiant  ad  rectas  leges 
ponendas,  quam  multos,  qui  requireren- 
tur  ad  recte  judicandum  de  singrulis. 
Secundo,  quia  illi  qui  leges  ponunt,  ex 
multo  tempore  considerant  quid  lege 
ferendum  sit :  sed  Judicia  de  singulari- 
busfactisfiuntex  casibus  subito  exortis. 
Facilius  autem  ex  multis  consideratis 
potest  homo  videre  quid  rectum  sit, 
quam  solum  ex  aliquo  uno  facto.  Ter- 
tio, quia  legislatores  judicant  in  univer- 
sali,  et  de  futuris :  sed  homines  judiciis 
praesidentes  judicant  de  prsBsentibus ; 
ad  quae  afiBcientur  amore  vel  odio,  aut 
aliqua  cupiditate ;  et  sic  eorum  depra- 
vatur  judicium.  Quia  ergo  justitia  ani- 
niata  judicis  non  invenitur  in  multis,  et 
quia  nexibilis  est :  ideo  necessarium  fuit 
in  quibuscumque  est  possibile,  legem 
determinare  quid  judicandum  sit,  et 
paucissima  arbitrio  hominum  commit- 
tere. 
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In  Spain,  the  Procuradores  of  the 
Cortes  dared  not  raise  their  voices 
against  the  excesses  of  power;  and 
their  timidity  drew  down  the  keen  re- 
proaches of  F.  Mariana.  In  the  exami- 
nation to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the 
celebrated  suit  commenced  against  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  seven  tr£atUetf  he 
confesses  haying  applied  to  the  ProcU' 
radores  the  epithets  of  viU,  superficial, 
and  utterly  venal f  only  striving,  to  ob- 
tain the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  their 
own  particular  interests,  without  so- 
licitude for  the  public  good.  He  added, 
that  such  was  the  public  cry,  the  general 
complaint,  at  least  at  Toledo,  where  he 
was  residing. 

I  will  leave  unnoticed  his  work  in- 
tituled De  Rege  et  Regis  institutione,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  Con- 
fining mvself  to  iuB  History,  of  Spain,  I 
will  observe  with  what  liberty  he  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  most  delicate 
points,  without  meeting  with  any  op- 
position, either  from  the  civil  or  from 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  his  1st 
book,  chap.  4,  speaking  of  the  Aragon- 
ese,  in  his  usual  grave  and  severe  tone, 
he  says :  ''  The  Aragonese  possess  and 
enjoy  laws  and  Jueros  very  different 
from  those  of  the  other  people  of  Spain ; 
they  possess  every  thing  most  adapted 
for  preserving  liberty  against  the  ex- 
cessive power  of  kings,  tor  preventing 
this  power  from  degenerating  ana 
changing,  by  its  natural  tendency,  into 
tyranny ;  for  they  are  not,  ignorant  of 
this  truth,  that  the  right  of  lib^ty  is 
generally  lost  by  degrees." 

It  was  precisely  at  this  epoch  that 
the  clergy  expressed  themselves  with 
the  greatest  freedom  on  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all  subjects,  that  of  contribu- 
tions. The  yenerable  Palafox,  in  his 
memorial  or  petition  to  the  king  for 
ecclesiastical  immunity,  said :  *'  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Augustine,  to  the  great  Tostat, 
and  other  weighty  authors,  the  Son  of 
God  appointed  that  the  children  of  God 
— that  IS,  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
his  priests — should  not  pay  tribute  to 
the  pagan  princes.  In  fact,  he  addressed 
to  St.  Peter  the  following  question, 
already  resolved  by  the  eternal  wisdom 
of  the  Father :  Reges  gentium  a  quibus 
accipiuni  tributum,  a  Jiliis,  an  ab  ali- 
enist St.  Peter  answered,  Ab  alienis; 
and  our  Lord  concluded  with  these 
words  :  JSrgo  liberi  sunt  Jilii,  I  may 
be  allowed,  sire,  to  make  this  delicate 
observation,  that  the  Divine  Majesty 
does  not  say,  Reges  gentium,  a  quibus 


capiunt  iribtttmi^  but  a  qu(bus  acci» 
piunt.  By  this  word  cuscipiunt,  we  un- 
derstand the  mildness  and  mansuetude 
with  which  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
should  always  be  exacted,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  bitterness  and  repugnance 
accompaoying  a  tribute. 

**46.  It"  is  doubtless  useful  for  the- 
preservation  of  the  state,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  subjects  should  give,  in  orders 
that  princes  may  then  receive.-.  It  is 
proper,  that  kings  should  receive,  and^ 
employ  the  tribute  paid  them,  for  on 
this  depends  the  safety  of  crowns ;  but.* 
it  is  well  that  subjects  should  first  give> 
it  voluntarily.  It  is  doubtless  from  this 
passage  of  Scripture,  ifrom  this  expres- 
sion of  the  Eternal  Word,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Crown,  always  so  pious,  has  re- 
ceived the  holy  doctrine,  by  virtue  of 
which  neither  your  majesty  nor  your 
illustrious  predecessors  have  ever  per- 
mitted a  tribute  to  be  levied  without 
its  haying  first  received  the  consent  of 
the  kingdoms  themselves,  and  been  of- 
fered by  them;  and  your  majesty  ia 
incomparably  more  exalted  by  limiting 
and  moderating  your  power,  than  by* 
exercising  it  to  its  utmost  extents 

"  47.  Sire,  if  laymen,  who  have  not 
exemption  in  matters  of  tribute  enjoy 
that  which  the  kindness  of  your  majesty, 
and  of  the  most  Catholic  kings  grant- 
them ;  if  they  do  not  pay  till  they  choose 
to  make  a  voluntary  offering ;  if  nothing 
is  received  from  them  except  on  this 
condition,  will  religion,  your  majesty'si 
renowned  piety,  and  the  deyoted  zeal 
of  the  Council,  allow  the  clergy  — the 
sons,  the  ministers  of  God,  the  privi- 
leged, those  who  are  exempt  by  divine 
and  human  law  in  all  the  nations  of  tho 
world,  and  among  the  very  pagans — to 
enjoy  less  favour  than  strangers,  who 
are  not,  like  them,  either  ministers  of 
the  Church  or  priests  of  God  ?  Is  the 
word  capiuntf  sire,  to  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  ministers  of  God,  and 
the  word  accipiunt  to  men  of  the 
world?" 

In  his  work  intituled  Historia  Real 
Sagrada,  the  same  writer  raises  his 
voice  against  tyranny  with  extreme  se- 
verity : 

«  12.  Such^*  says  he,  « is  the  law 
which  the  king  whom  you  wish /or  will 
maintain  in  your  regard.  The  word 
law  is  here  employed  ironically,  as  if 
God  should  say  :  '  You  imagine,  with- 
out doubt,  that  this  king  of  yours  would 
govern  according  to  law ;  on  this  sup- 
position you  asked  for  him,  since  you 
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complained  that  my  tribanal  dHd  not 

foyern  von.  Now,  the  law  which  this 
ing  wib  exercise  towards  you  will  be, 
to  disregard  all  law  ;  and  his  law  will 
eventually  be  tyranny  respected.'  The 
politician  who,  relying  upon  this  pas- 
sage, should  attribute  as  a  right  to 
the  monarch  a  power  which  is  merely 
pointed  out  by  God  to  the  people  as  a 
chastisement,  would  be  an  uncivilised 
being,  unworthy  of  being  treated  as  a 
rational  creature.  The  Lord,  in  this 
instance,  does  not  define  what  is  the 
best ;  he  does  not  say  what  he  is  giying 
them ;  these  words  are  no  appreciation 
of  power;  he  merely  declares  what 
would  be  the  case,  and  what  he  con- 
demns. Who  shall  dare  to  found  the 
origin  of  tyranny  on  justice  itself?  God 
says,  that  he  whom  they  desire  for  a 
king  will  be  a  tyrant — not  a  tyrant 
approved  of  by  him,  but  a  tyrant  that 
he  reprobates  and  chastises.  And  sub- 
sequent events  clearly  showed  it,  since 
there  were  in  Israel  wicked  kings,  by 
whom  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and 
Saints,  who  obtained  on  the  throne  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  wicked  kings  lite- 
rally accomplished  the  Divine  threat, 
Iry  doing  what  they  were  forbidden ; 
the  good  ones  established  their  dignity 
ttpon  propriety  and  justice  within  pre- 
scribed limits." 

Father  Marqnez,  in  his  Chriiiian 
Prince  or  Magistrate  (Gc^emador 
Crisfiano),  also  enlarges  on  the  same 

auestion ;  he  expounds  his  opinion  both 
lieoretiodly  and  practically. 

(Chapter  xvi.  53.) 

^  Thus  far  we  have  heard  the  words 
•f  Philo,  writing  on  this  event.  As 
these  words  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  reasoning  on  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian kings,  I  have  taken  care  to  quote 
them  at  length.  I  will  not  expect  these 
kings  to  act  like  Moses ;  for  th^  have 
not  the  miraculous  aid  which  the  tiebrew 
l^slator  received  for  the  relief  of  the 
people,  nor  the  rod  which  God  gave 
bim  to  make  water  flow  from  the  rock 
at  need.  But  I  wUl  recommend  them 
to  reflect  maturely  on  the  additional 
services  they  shall  attempt  to  exact 
from  their  subjects,  and  the  burdens 
they  shall  impose  on  them.  Let  them 
refliect  that  they  are  bound'  to  justify 
the  motive  of  their  request  in  all  truth, 
and  without  any  false  colouring;  id  ways 
and  constantly  aware  that  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  God,  that  the  eyes  of 
God  are  fixed  on  their  handi^  tlukt  He 


will  require  from  them  a  strict  acconnt 
of  their  actions.  For,  as  the  holy  doctor 
of  Nazianzen  says,  the  Son  of  God  came 
designedly  into  the  world  at  the  taking 
of  a  census  and  a  resettlement  of  the 
imposts,  in  order  to  confound  kings 
who  would  have  appointed  them  through 
caprice ;  so  that  kings  may  now  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  takes  account  of 
eyer^  item,  and  weighs  in  the  balance 
of  his  strict  justice  things  which  we 
should  account  of  little  moment. 

"  The  above  reflection  will  serve  to 
dispel  the  false  ideas  of  certain  flat> 
terers,  who,  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
princes,  persuade  them  that  they  are 
perfectly  independent,  and  the  masters 
of  the  hves  and  property  of  Uieir  sub- 
jects, free  to  dispose  of  them  as  they 
may  think  proper.     In  support  of  this 
pretended  maxim,  they  allege,  aa  we 
have  seen,  the  history  of  Samuel,  who 
answered  the  people,  on  the  part  of 
God,  when  they  were  demanding  a  king, 
'You  shall  have  one,  but  on  terrible 
conditions.'  This  king  was  to  take  from 
them  their  fields,  their  vineyards,  their 
olive-yards,  to  give  them  to  his  ser- 
vants ;  he  was  to  take  their  daughters 
for  slaves,  'to  make  him  ointments,  and 
to  be  his  cooks  and  bakers.*    And  they 
have  not  obseryed  that,  as  John  Bodin 
says,  this  is  the  interpretation  of  Philip 
Melancthon,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
render  it  suspicious.    Moreover,  as  St. 
Gregory,  ana  after  him  other  doctors^ 
have  observed,  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture does  not  estabush  the  just  rignt 
of  kings,  but  rather  announces  before- 
hand the  tyranny  of  a  great  number  of 
princes ;  in  fine,  these  words  do  not  ex- 
plain what  good  princes  might  do,  but 
merely  what  bad  ones  would  usually  do. 
Hence,  when  Achab  seized  upon  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  God  was  angry 
with  him,  and  we  know  how  He  treated 
him.    When  Darid,  the  elect  of  God, 
demanded  a  spot  whereon  to  set  up  the 
altar  of  Jebusee,  he  only  asked  it  on 
condition  of  paying  the  value  of  the 
land. 

**  For  this  reason  princes  should  exa- 
mine with  scrupulous  attention  whether 
contributions  are  just ;  for  if  they  are 
not,  doctors  decide  that  they  ciusnot, 
without  manifest  injustice,  tnus  more 
or  less  infringe  on  the  rights  of  their 
subjects.  This  doctrine  is  so  Catholic 
and  certain,  that  men  holding  sound  doc- 
trine affirm  that,  in  this  case,  princes  can- 
not impose  f^esh  tributes,  even  though 
necessary,  without  the  consent  of  the 
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nation.  For,  say  they,  the  prince  not 
being  (which  he  certainly  is  not)  the 
master  of  his  sabjeots'  property,  can- 
not make  nse  of  it  without  the  consent 
of  those  from  whom  he  is  to  receiTe  it. 
This  custom  has  been  long  in  practice 
in  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  where  the 
laws  of  royalty  prohibit  the  leyying  of 
any  new  impost  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Cortes :  after  having  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  Cortes,  the  im- 
post is  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
towns;  and  the  prince  does  not  con- 
sider his  demand  granted  till  it  has  re- 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  minority  of 
the  towns.  Edward  L  of  England  made 
a  similar  law,  according  to  many  au- 
thors of  weight;  and  Philip  of  Corn- 
mines  says,  Oiat  it  was  the  same  in 
France  tiU  the  time  of  Charles  VII., 
who,  urged  by  an  extreme  necessity, 
suppressed  these  formalities,  and  levied 
a  tax  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  the  States ;  and  this  inflicted  on  the 
kingdom  so  deep  a  wound,  that  it  will 
long  continue  unhealed.  If  we  may  cre- 
dit certain  affirmations,  this  author  re- 
gorts,  that  it  was  then  asserted  that  the 
ing  had  escaped  Arom  the  guardianship 
exercised  by  the  kingdom;  but  that  his 
own  opinion  is,  that  kings  cannot,  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  people,  exact  a 
single  farthing;  princes  acting  other- 
wise, says  he,  fall  under  the  Pope's  ex- 
communication;  no  doubt  that  of  the 
bttU  In  Cana  Domini,  For  my  own 
part,  I  ought  to  confess  that  I  do  not 

find  this  in  Philip  de  Commines 

With  respect  to  this  second  point,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  prince  cannot,  on  his 
own  authority,  impose  new  tributes 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  when- 
ever this  nation  shall  have  acquired  by 
any  of  the  reasons  menticmed  a  con- 
trary right,  which  I  consider  to  be  the 
case  in  Castile.  No  one,  in  fact,  will 
deny  that  kingdoms  at  their  commence- 
ment have  a  right  to  choose  their  kings 
on  this  condition,  or  render  them  such 
services  as  to  obtain  in  return  that  no 
new  imposts  shall  be  laid  on  them  with- 
out their  consent.  Noi^,  in  either  case, 
there  will  be  a  compact  made,  from 
whidi  kings  cannot  depart ;  and  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  as  some  imagine  it 
to  be,  whether  they  have  obtained  their 
kingdoms  through  the  election  of  their 
subjects,  or  by  mere  force  of  arms. 
Although  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a 
state  yielding  itself  of  its  own  accord 
will  obtain  greater  privileges  and  bet- 
ter conditions  than  those  acquired  by  a 


just  war,  it  would  not,  however,  be  im- 
possible for  a  state,  in  choosing  a  king, 
to  confer  upon  him  all  its  power  in  an 
absolute  manner,  and  without  this  re- 
striction, with  a  view  to  lay  him  under 
greater  obligations,  and  to  testify  to 
im  a  greater  degree  of  devotedness; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  king,  who 
had  subjected  a  kingdom  by  force  of 
arms,  might  nevertheless  voluntarily 
grant  it  this  privilege,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  its  gratitude,  and  more  affection- 
ate obedience  on  its  part.  The  positive 
rule,  therefore,  for  this  particular  right, 
will  be  the  contract  made,  whether  vir- 
tually or  expressly,  between  the  state 
and  the  prince ;  a  contract  which  should 
be  inviolable,  especially  if  it  is  sealed 
by  an  oath.'* 


»> 


The  Prince,  or  Christian  Magistrate* 

(Li v.  ii.  ch.  xxxix.  %  2.) 

''  Princes,  it  is  said,  may  compel  their 
subjects  to  sell  at  half-price,  or  to  give 
gratuitously,  a  part  of  their  property. 
This  opinion  is  generally  founded  on  the 
law  which  ordains  that,  when  a  ship  in 
a  tempest  has  been  saved  by  throwing 
overboard  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the  pro- 

Erietors  of  the  remaining  part  are  ob- 
ged  to  make  a  proportionate  contribu- 
tion to  indemnuy  the  sufferers  for  the 
loss  they  have  sustained.  Bartholus  and 
other  authors  have  inferred  f^om  this, 
that  in  a  time  of  necessity  and  famine 
the  monarch  may  require  his  subjects  to 
give  gratuitously,  and  aforHorx  to  sell 
at  a  lower  price,  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty to  those  in  need.  The  monarch, 
say  they,  might,  without  any  doubt, 
render  property  common,  as  it  was  be-* 
fore  the  establishment  of  social  rights ; 
he  may  consequently  take  it  from  one 
of  his  subjects  and  give  it  to  another. 

<<  It  is  certainly  said  in  the  laws  of 
the  kings  of  Israel^  that  he  who  should 
be  chosen  by  God  might  seize  upon  the 
vineyards  and  property  of  his  subjects, 
to  confer  them  on  his  own  servants; 
but  the  doctors  do  not  support  their 
arguments  on  this  text.  In  fact,  as  we 
have  said  in  chapter  16th,  book  i.,  the 
question  does  not  concern  the  rights  of 
a  good  prince,  but  the  tyrannical  acts 
of  a  baa  one.  Now,  a  careful  study  of 
the  Scriptures  will  show  that  this  pas- 
sage must  be  favourable  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  opinions ;  for,  if  it  were  in- 
tended ,to  establish  that  kings  would 
possess  in  conscience  the  authority  set 
forth  in  this  passage,  they  would  cer^ 
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taiolj  hare  the  ri^ht  of  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  one  of  their  subjects  to  gire  it 
to  another.  If  this  passage  is  merely 
meant  as  a  declaration  of  the  injustices, 
of  the  extortions,  and  the  tyrannies  of 
wiclced  monarchsy  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  in  Scripture  the  deed  is  considered 
unjust;  for  this  deed  is  alleged  as  an 
example  of  what  tyrants  would  do ; 
now,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  a  good 
king,  it  would  not  have  been  quoted  as 
an  example  of  tyranny,  as  the  Scriptures 
suppose  it. 

"  Thus,  this  text  alone,  e^en  were 
there  no  other  in  support  of  this  doc- 
trine, would  satisfy  me,  that  kings  can- 
not Uwfully  compel  their  subjects  to 
selinauish  their  property  for  less  than 
its  value,  not  even  under  pretext  of  the 
public  good.  In  fact,  were  this  pretext 
valid,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
for  the  kings  of  Israel  to  find  an  excuse 
for  their  tyranny ;  they  might  have  al- 
leged, that  it  was  important  to  the  pub- 
lic good  to  reward  servants  whose  fide- 
lity was  so  ad?antaireous  to  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  Further,  King  Achab 
might  have  urged,  that  the  amusements 
of  the  prince  formed  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic good,  since  the  people  are  so  much 
interested  in  the  health  of  the  prince ; 
and  under  this  pretext  might  have  de- 
prived Naboth  of  his  vineyard  in  order 
to  enlarge  his  gardens.  We  find,  how- 
ever, tluLt  this  pretext  did  not  justify 
him  in  compelling  Naboth  even  to  sell 
his  vineyard ;  the  king,  although  griev- 
ed, was  not  offraded  Dv  this  man  s  re- 
^al,  neither  was  it  his  intention  to 
seize  the  vineyard,  had  not  the  impious 
Jezabel  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  doing  so. 

'<  Reason  is  evidently  in  favour  of  this 
opinion.  Rings  are  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice, and  have  been  appointed  to  admin- 
ister and  uphold  justice  amongst  the 
people.  As  St.  Thomas  teaches,  the 
eontract  in  buying  and  selling  is  only 
just  in  proportion  as  the  price  is  equi- 
valent to  the  thing  purchased.  Public, 
it  is  true,  should  he  preferred  to- indivi- 
dual interest;  in  case,  therefore,  that 
a  state  is  in  danger  of  dissolution,  the 
monarch  might  demand  property  at  a 
less  price,  or  even  for  nothing,  just  as 
he  might  compel  the  citizen  to  expose 
his  life,  which  is  of  still  greater  value, 
in  defending  the  common  cause  in  a  just 
-war.  This  case,  however,  as<P.  Molina 
observes,  is  impossible,  since  -the  mon- 
arch would  always  be  able  to  indemnifv 
the  individual  for  the  loss  he  sustained^ 


by  levying  for  this  purpose  a  general 
tax,  a  just  tribute,  and  one  that  the 
state  would  be  bound  to  pay.  To  prove 
this  still  more  clearly,  let  us  imagine 
the  most  urgent  case  possible ;  let  us 
suppose  that  the  king  is  besieged  in  his 
capital  by  a  tyrant ;  the  tyrant  is  about 
to  enter  sw^erd  and  torch  in  hand ;  he 
offers  to  raise  the  siege  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  statue  of  gold  of  great  value, 
formerly  the  property  of  his  ancestors, 
which -a  subject  of  the  besieged  king, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  armies, 
had  taken  in  the  plunder  of  a  town,  and 
made  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
eldest  son  of  his  family.    To  render  the 
case  still  more  pressing,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  tyrant  has  a  dearly-cherished 
relation  in  the  service  of  the  besieged 
king,  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied  if  a 
rich  lord  of  the  kingdom,  possessing  a 
great  number  of  estates,  be  despoiled, 
and  his  property  conferred  on  his  rela- 
tion.   It-  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  or- 
der to  purchase  the  lives  of  all,  this  ar- 
rangement might  be  entered  into;  and 
that  the  king  would  be  justified  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  demand,  in  taking  the 
statue,  or  even  the  whole  of  thia  pro- 
perty, to  confer  it  on  the  tyrant's  rela- 
tion.   But  no  one  wiU  assert  that  the 
lord  should  suffer  the  whole  loss.    The 
state  would  be  under  the  obligaticm  of 
indemnifying  him  for  the  loss,  by  takinff 
upon  itself  the  indemnification,  the  lord 
merely  contributing  bis  quota ;  for  this 
reason,  that  it  would  be  opposed  to 
natural  justice  for  the  burdens  of  the 
whole  body  to  fall  upon  a  single  mem- 
ber, which  would  be  the  case  according 
to  the  law  proposed  by  the  opponents. 
If,  in  a  case  of  shipwreck,  all  the  cargo 
were  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship 
and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all,  the 
obligation  being  common  to  all,  it  would 
not  be  just  that  it  should  fall  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  owners,  because  the  cargo 
could  best  be  thrown  overboard  and 
most  endangered  the  ship's  safety :  the 
less  should  be  borne  by  all,  even  by 
those  who  had  with  them  nothing  of 
any  weight,  as  jewels  or  diamonds,  for 
instance ;  since  neither  these  latter  pro- 
prietors nor  the  vessel  herself  could  be 
saved  without  lightening  her  by  throw- 
ing overboard  the  heavier  portion  of 
the  cargo. 

"  The  law  decrees  also  that  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  shall  pay  his  quota.  Not 
that  be  is  obliged  to  inaemnify  the 
owners  of  the  merchandise  lost,  beicause 
he ^ sees-  them  in  need;  it  may  be  sup- 
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|»osedy  indeed,  that  tliese  parties  are 
rich,  and,  although  their  present  loss 
is  extreme,  they  will  nevertheless  be 
nnder  the  obligation  of  returning  what 
would  then  have  been  lent  to  them ;  for, 
as  the  doctors  decide,  there  is  no  obli- 
gation of  giving  to  the  rich  man  when 
he  suffers  a  heavy  loss,  when  a  loan 
will  answer  the  same  end.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  obligation  of  the  master 
of  a  ship  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  all 
the  passengers  and  the  proprietors  be- 
ing interested  in  saving  their  lives  and 
their  property,  the  risk  and  the  loss  of 
-what  was  thrown  overboard  ought  to 
fall  on  all,  and  not  exclusively  on  the 
owners  of  what  was  lost.  As  a  proof 
that  this  is  the  correct  interpretation, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  sum- 
mary  of  the  title,  and  the  very  words 
of  the  law,  which  are:  Eo  quodidtri- 
buium  servaicB  mercedet  deberent. 

'*  But,  except  in  this  case,  or  in  others 
equally  pressing,  if  the  ruin  of  the  State 
would  not  result  from  the  mere  fact  of 
an  individual  refusing  to  yield  up  his 
house  to  the  prince,  the  latter  could 
not  compel  the  proprietor  to  give  it  up 
for  a  less  price  than  its  just  value,  and 
still  less  for  nothing ;  for  so  long  as  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  the  State 
are  safe,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
body  «oi;porate  whether  such  or  such 
persons  are  rich  or  poor;  bo  one,  in 
fact,  in  the  general  communitv  posses- 
ses a  fixed  degree  from  which  tie  can 
neither  descend  nor  rise.  This  insta- 
bility observable  among  the  members 
of  the  same  State,  some  losing  what 
others  gam,  and  vice  vena,  is  insepar- 
able from  the  state  of  society,  such  is 
the  instability  of  temporal  affairs ;  and 
the  public  good,  generally  speaking, 
neither  loses  nor  gains  by  it." 

Note  39,  p.  360. 

Some  persons  imi^ne,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Spain,  the 
question  may  be  readily  reduced' to  one 
point  of  view,  as  if -the  kingdom  had 
always  possessed  the  unitv  which  it  only 
acquired  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
only  then  in  an  incomplete  manner.  A 
perusal  of  history,  ana  especially  of  the 
codes  of  the  different  provinces  of  which 
the  monarchy  was  composed,  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  central  power  has  been 
created  and  fortified  among  us  very 
slowly ;  and  that  at  the  time  when  this 
difficult  task  was  nearly  accomplished 
in  Castile,  much  still  remained  to  be 
done  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia.    Our 


constitutions,  our  customs,  our  man- 
ners, in  the  seventeenth  century,  evi- 
dently  prove  that  the  monarchy  of  Philip 
II.,  such  as  we  conceive  it,  strong  and 
irresistible,  was  not  yet  established  in 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  I  will  abstain 
from  adducing  here  documents  and  quot- 
ing facts  with  which  everv  one  is  ac- 
quainted ;  the  dimensions  of  this  volume 
require  me  to  be  brief. 

Note  40,  p.  366. 

Theimmortal  work  of  Count  de  Mais- 
tre,  in  which  he  so  ably  refutes  the 
calumnies  of  the  enemies'  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  is  well  known.  Among  so 
many  and  such  profound  observations, 
there  is  one  deserving  of  particular  at- 
tention ;  that  on  the  moderation  of  the 
Popes  in  every  thing  relating  to  the 
extension  of  their  dominions,  when  he 
points  out  the  difference  between  the 
Roman  and  the  other  European  Courts. 
"  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  very  remarkable  „ 
circumstance,  but  either  (^regarded  or 
not  sufficiently  attended  to,  that  the 
Popes  have  never  taken  advantage  of 
the  great  power  in  their  possession  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  their  States. 
What  could  have  been  more  natural, 
for  instance,  or  more  tempting  to  hu- 
man nature,  than  to  reserve  a  portion 
of  the  provinces  conquered  from  the 
Saracens,  and  which  they  gave  up  to 
the  first  occupant,  to  repel  the  Turkish 
ascendency,  always  on  the  increase*? 
But  this,  however,  they  never  did,  not 
even  with  regard  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, as  in  the  instance  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  to  which  they  had  incontest- 
able rights,  at  least  according  to  the 
ideas  then  prevailing,  and  over  which 
they  were  nevertheless  contented  with 
an  empty  sovereignty,  which  soon  ended 
in  the  haquenSe,  .a  slight  tribute,  and 
merely  nominal,  which  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age  still  disputes  with  them. 

**  The  Popes  may  have  made  too  much 
at  the  time  of  this  universal  sovereignty, 
which  an  opinion  equally  universal  al- 
lowed them.  They  may  have  exacted 
homage ;  mav  indeed,  if  you  will,  have 
too  arbitrarily  imposed  taxes.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  these  points  here; 
but  it  still  remains  certain  that  they 
have  never  sought  to  increase  their  do- 
minions at  the  expense  of  justice,  whilst 
all  other  governments  fell  under  this 
anathema;  and,  at  the  present  time 
even,  with  all  our  philosophy,  our  civi- 
lisation, and  our  fine  books,  there  is  not 
perhaps  one  of  the  European  powers  in 
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a  condition  to  justify  all  its  possessions 
before  God  and  reason."  {Du  Pope, 
book  ii.  chap.  6.) 

NoTB  41,  p.  390. 

I  will  here  insert  some  passa^^es  in 
which  St.  Anselm  explains  the  motives 
that  induced  him  to  write,  and  the  me- 
thod which  he  intended  to  follow  in  his 
writings. 

Prasfatio  beoH  Anselm  Episcopi  Can- 
tuarien$U  in  Monologuium, 

Quidam  fratres  ssBpe  me  studioseque 
precati  sunt,  ut  quedam  de  iUis,  qu» 
de  meditanda  dirinitatis  essentia,  et  qui- 
busdam  aliis  hujus  meditationi  oohseren- 
tibuB,  usitato  sermone  ooUoquendo  pro- 
tuleram,  sub  quodam  eis  meditationis 
exempio  describerem.  Gujus  scilicet 
scribendsB  meditationis  magis  secundum 
Buam  Yolutttatem  quam  secuodum  rei 
fiacilitatem  aut  meam  posubilitatem  hanc 
mihi  formam  prasstituerunt :  quatenus 
*  auctoritate  scripturie  penitus  nihil  in 
ea  persuaderetnr.  Sed  quidquid  per 
sinj^ulas  inyestigationes  finis  assereret, 
id  ita  esse  piano  stylo  et  Fulgaribus 
argumentis  simplicique  disputatione,  et 
rationis  necessitas  breviter  cogeret,  et 
veritatis  claritas  patenter  ostenderet. 
Yoluerunt  etiam  ut  nee  simplicibus  pe- 
neque  fatuis  objectionibus  mihi  occur- 
rentibus  obviare  oontemnerem,  quod  qui- 
dem  diu  tentare  recusavi,  atque  me  cum 
re  ipsa  comparans,  multis  me  rationibus 
excusare  tentavi.  Quanto  enim  id  quod 
petebant,  usu  sibi  optabant  facilius: 
tanto  mihi  illud  actu  injungebant  diffi- 
cilius.  Tandem  tamen  rictus,  tum  pre- 
cum  modesta  importunitate,  tum  studii 
eorum  non  contemnenda  honestate,  in- 
▼itus  quidem  propter  rei  difficultatem, 
et  ingenii  mei  imbecillitatem,  quod  pre- 
cabantur  inco&pi,  sed  libenter  propter 
eorum  caritatem,  quantum  potui  secun- 
dum ipsorum  definitionem  effeci.  Ad 
quod  cum  ea  spe  sim  adductus,  ut  quid- 
x^uid  facerem  illis  solis  a  quibus  exi^e- 
batur,  esset  notum,  et  paulo  post  idip- 
sum  ut  vilem  rem  fastidientibus,  con- 
temptu  esset  obruendum,  scio  enim  me 
in  eo  non  tam  precantibus  satisfacere 
potuisse,  quam  precibus  me  prosequen- 
tibus  finem  posuisse.  Nescio  tamen 
quomodo  sic  prseter  spem  evenit,  ut 
non  solum  prsedicti  fratres  sed  et  plures 
alii  Bcripturam  ipsam,  quisque  cam  sibi 
transcnbendo  in  longum  memoriffi  com- 
mendare  sata^erent,  quam  ego  ssBpe 
traotans  nihil  potui  invenire  me  in  ea 
.dixisse^  quod  non  catholicorum  patrum^ 


et  maxime  bead  Augustini  scriptis  co- 
hiBreat. 

Idem.  Quod  hoc  licet  inexplicdbile  sii, 
tamen  credendum  sit  (Cap.  bdi.) 

Videtur  mihi  hujus  tam  sublimis  rei 
secretum  transoendere  omnem  intellec- 
tus  aciem  hnmani :  et  idcirco  conatum 
explicandi  qualiter  hoc  sit,  oontinendum 
pnto.  Snfficere  namque  debere  existimo 
rem  incomprehensibilem  indaganti  si  ad 
hoc  rationando  perTenerit,  ut  earn  cer- 
tissime  esse  oognoscat,  etiamsi  penetrare 
neqneat  intellectu  quomodo  ita  sit,  nee 
idcirco  minus  his  adbibendam  fidei  cer- 
titudinem,  quae  probationibus  necessariis 
nuUaaliarepugnante  ratione  ass^runtur, 
si  suae  naturalis  altitudinis  incomprehen- 
sibilitate  explicari  non  patiantur.  Quid 
autem  tam  incomprehensibile,  quam  id 
quod  supra  omnia  est  ?  Quapropter  si 
ea  quae  de  sua  essentia  hactenus  dispu- 
tata  sunt  necessariis  rationibus  sunt  as- 
serta,  quamvis  sic  intellectu  penetrari 
non  possint  ut  quae  verbis  vaieant  ex- 
plicari :  nullateous  tamen  certitudinis 
eorum  nutat  soliditas.  Nam  si  superior 
consideratio  rationabiliter  comprehendit 
incomprehensibile  esse,  quomodo  eadem 
summa  sapientia  sciat  ea  quae  fecit  de 
quibus  tam  multa  non  scire  necesse  eat ; 
quis  explicet  quomodo  sciat  aut  dicat  se 
ipsam,  de  qua  aut  nihil,  aut  vix  aliquid 
homini  scin  possibile  est  ? 

Incipit  procemium  in  Prosologuion 
librum  Anselmi,  Abbatis  Becoensis,  et 
Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis. 

Postquam  opusculum  quoddam  v^ut 
exemplum  meditandi  de  ratione  fidei, 
cogentibus  me  precibus  quorumdam  fra- 
trum  in  persona  alicujus  tacite  secum 
ratiocinando  quae  nesciat  investigantis 
edidi,  considerans  illud  esse  multorum 
concathenatione  contextum  argumento- 
rum,  coepi  mecum  quaerere :  si  forte 
posset  invenire  unum  argumentnm,  quod 
nullo  alio  ad  se  probandum,  quam  se 
solo  indigeret,  et  solum  ad  astruendum 
quia  Deus  rere  est ;  et  quia  est  summum 
bonum  nullo  alio  indigens  et  quo  omnia 
indigent  ut  sint  et  bene  sint,  et  quae- 
cumque  credimus  de  divina  substantia 
sufficeret.  Ad  quod  cum  saepe  studio- 
seque cogitationes  converterem,  atque 
aliquando  mihi  rideretur  jam  capi  posse 
quod  quaerebam,  aliquando  mentis  aciem 
omnino  fugeret :  tandem  desperans  volui 
cessare,  velut  ab  inquisitione  rei  quam 
inveniri  esset  impossibile.  Sed  cum  illam 
cogitationem,  ne  mentem  meam  frustra 
occupando  ab  aliis  in  quibus  proficere 
possem  impediret,  penitus  a  me  TeUem 
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exdnderb,  tone  magii  ftc  magis  nolenti 
et  defendenti,  se  coepit  cum  importoni- 
tate  quadam  ingerere.  Quadam  igitur 
die  cum  vehementer  ejus  importunitati 
reaistendo  fatigarer,  in  ipso  cogitatio- 
num  conflictu  sic  se  obtulit  quod  des- 
perabam,  ut  studiose  cogitationem  am- 
plecterer,  qaam  sollicitns  repellebank 
^stimans  igitur  qaod  me  gaad^am 
inrenisse,  si  scriptum  esset  aiicni,  le- 
genti  placiturum.  De  hoc  ipso  et  qui- 
busdam  aliis  sub  persona  conantis  eri- 

fere  mentem  suam  ad  oontemplandum 
^eum,  et  qusreatis  intelligere  quod 
credit,  subditum  scripsi  opuscnlum.  £t 
quoniam  nee  istnd  nee  illud  ctgus  supra 
memini,  dignum  libri  nomine,  aut  cid 
aiictoris  prseponeretur  nomen  judica- 
bam  :  nee  tamen  sine  aliquo  tituio,  quo 
aliquem  in  cujus  manus  yenirent,  quo- 
dammodo  ad  se  legendum  inyitarent, 
dimittenda  ]^utabam,  unicuique  dedi  titu- 
lum :  ut  pnus  exemplum  meditandi  de 
ratione  fidei,  et  sequens  fides  querens 
inteilectam  dioeretur.  Sed  cum  jam  a 
pluribus  et  his  titulis  utrumque  trans-^ 
sumptum  esset,  coegemnt  me  plures  et 
maumereverendus  ArchiepiscopusLug- 
dunensis  Hugo  nomine,  f  tmgens  m  Gal^ 
legatione  apostolica,  pr»cepit  auctori- 
tate,  ut  nomen  meum  illis  priescriberem. 
Quod  ut  aptius  fieret  illud  quidem  Mo- 
nologuium,  id  est>  soliloquium,.  istud 
▼ero  Prosologuion,  id  est  Alloquium 
nominayi. 

I  have  said  that  St.  Anselm  excelled 
Descartes  in  his  manner  of  proving  the 
existence  of  God:  let  the  reader,^  indeed, 
peruse  the  following  passages.  I  do 
not,  howerer,  intend  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  demonstra- 
tion ;  mj  buriness  is,  to  notice  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  and  not  to 
resoWe  philosophical  questions. 

FBOSOLOOUIUM  D.  ANSBLHI,  CAP.  III. 

QuodDeus  nonposnt  eogitari  non  esse, 

Qaod  utique  sic  vere  est,  ut  nee  eogi- 
tari poesit  non  esse.  Nam  potest  eogi- 
tari esse  aliquid,  quod  non  possit  eogi- 
tari non  esse,  quod  majos  est  quam  quod 
non  esse  eogitari  potest.  Quare  si  id, 
quo  majus  nequit  eogitari,  potest  cogp- 
tari  non  esse :  id  ipsum,  quo  majus*co« 
gitari  nequit,  non  est  id  quo  majus 
eogitari  nequit;  quod  convenire  non 
potest.  Sic  ergo  vere  est  aliquid,  quo 
majus  oop^tari  non  potest,  ut  neo  eogi- 
tari poBsit  non  esse.  £t  hoc  es  tu.  Do- 
mine  Dens  noster.  Sic  ergo  vere  es, 
Domine  Deiu  mens,  at  neo  eogitari  pos- 


sis  non  esse.  Et  merito.  Si  enim  aliqua 
mens  posset  eogltare  aliquid  melius  te^ 
ascenaeret  ereatura  super  Creatorem; 
et  judicaret  de  Creator e,  quod  valde 
est  absurdam.  Et  quidem  quidquid  est 
aliud  prieter  solum  te,  potest  eogitari 
non  esse.  Solus  igitur  verissime  om- 
nium, et  ideo  maxime  omnium  habes 
esse,  quia  quidquid  aliud  est  non  sic 
▼ere  est,  et  idcirco  minus  habet  esse. 
Cur  itaque,  dixit  insipiens  in  corde  sua 
non  ett  I)eu$  ?  Cuip  causa  in  prompta 
sit  rationali  meuti,  te  maxime  omnium 
esse  ?     Cur,  nisi  stultus  et  insipiens  ? 

Quomodo  ingifiiens  (Uxii  in  corde  suo 
quod  eogitari  non  poiett,  (Cap.  ir.) 

Venim  quomodo  dixit  insipiens  in 
corde  suo  quod  cogitare  non  potuit,  aut 
quomodo  cogitare  non  potuit  quod  dixit 
in  corde,  cum  idem  sit  oicere  in  corde,  et 
cogitare.  Quod  A  vere,  imo  quia  vere, 
et  cogitavit :  quia  dixit  in  corae  et  non 
dixit  m  corde,  quia  cogitare  non  potuit ; 
non  uno  tantum  mode  dioitur  aliquid  in 
corde  vel  cogitatur.  Aliter  enim  cogi- 
tatur  res,  cum  vox  eam  significans  cogi- 
tatur :  alitor  cum  idipsum,  quod  res  est, 
intelligitur.  Illo  itaque  mode,  potest 
eogitari  Deus  non  esse :  isto  vero,  mi- 
nime.  Nullus  quippe  intelligens  id  quod 
Deus  est,  potest  cogitare  quia  Deus  non 
est ;  licet  h»c  verba  dicat  in  corde,  aut 
sine  uUa,  aut  cum  aliqua  extranea  sig- 
nificatione.  Deus  enim,  est  id  quo  ma- 
ins eogitari  non  potest.  Quod  qui  bene 
mtelligit,  utique  intelligit  id  ipsum  sic 
esse,  ut  nee  cogltatione  queat  non  esse. 
Qui  ergo  inteliigit  sic  esse  Deum,  ne- 
<][nit  eam  non  esse  cogitare.  Gratias 
tibi,  bone  Domine,  gratias  tibi,  quia 
quod  prius  credidi  te  donante,  jam  sio 
intelligo  te  illuminante;  ut  si  te  esse 
nolim  credere,  non  possun  non  intel- 
ligere. 

Iljuedem  beoH  Aruehni  liber  pro  inei- 
piente  incipit, 

Dubitanti,  utrum  sit;  vel  neganti  quod 
sit  aliqua  talis  natura,  qua  nihil  majus 
eogitari  possit ;  tamen  esse  illam,  huic 
dicitur  prime  probari;  quod  ipse  negans 
vel  ambigens  de  ilia,  jam  habeat  eam 
in  intellectu,  cum  audiens  illam  dici,  id 
quod  dicitur  intelligit :  deinde,  quia  quod 
intelligit  necesse  est,  ut  non  in  solo  in- 
tellectu, sed  etiam  in  re  sit.  £t  hoc  ita 
probatur ;  quia  mi^us  est  esse  in  Intel-* 
lectu  et  hi  re,  quam  in  solo  intellectu. 
Et  si  illud  in  solo  est  intellectu,  majus 
illo  erit  quidquid  etiam  fuerit  in  re,  at 
si  majuB  onmibus^  minus  erit  aliquo^  et 
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non  erit  majas  omnibns  quod  ntiqne 
repugnat.  £t  ideo  necesse  est  at,  ma- 
jtts  omnibus,  quod  est  jam  probatum 
esse  in  intellectu,  et  in  re*  sit ;  quoniam 
aliter  majns  omnibus  esse  non  poterit. 
Responderi  potest,  quod  hoc  jam  esse 
dicitur  in  intellectu  meo,  non  ob  alind, 
nisi  quia  id  quod  dicituf  inteilligo. 

The  passages  I  have  just  quoted  will 
have  shown  to  my  readers  that  thought 
was  not  oppressed  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  most  eminent  doctors 
were  accustomed  to  reason  on  the  most 
important  subjects  with  a  just  and 
reasonable  independence ;  and  although 
with  profound  respect  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  neverthe- 
less surveyed,  as  well  and  better  than 
Abelard,  the  field  of  true  philosophv. 
We  cannot  expect  from  human  intel- 
ligence at  this  epoch  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  St.  Anselm.  How  is  it, 
therefore,  that  snch  eulogiums  have  been 
passed  Tipon  Roscelin  and  Abelard,  with- 
out ever  mentioning  this  holy  doctor  ? 
Why  present  a  picture  of  the  intellec- 
tual movemeht  so  incomplete,  and  not 
insert  in  it  so  nbble  and  beautiful  a 
figure? 

Jf  you  would  know  how  incorrect  it 
is  that  Abelard,  as  M.  Guizot  afBrms, 
abstained  from  attacking  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church — how  incorrect  M.  Guizot 
is  in  his  statement  of  the  causes  which 
excited  the  zeal  of  the  pastors  of  the. 
X)hurch  against  Abelard,  read  the  letter 
of  the  Bishops  of  Gaul  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, in  which  you  will  find  a  complete 
recital  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  this 
important  affair.    Here  is  the  iHter : 

EPISTOLA  CCCLZX. 

"ReverendUsimo  Patri  et  Domino,  Tnno- 
CENTio  Dei  gratia  summo  Pontifici, 
Hemricus  Senonenrium  Archiepisco- 
pus,  Camotensis  Episcopus,  Sancta 
Sedit  Apo8tolic€B  famvlus,  Aurelia- 
nenHs,  Antissiodorenait,  Trecentis, 
Meldensis  Episcopi,  devotaa  oraHones 
€t  debitam  obedieniiam, 

Nulli  dubium  est  quod  ea  que  Apos- 
tolica  firroantur  auctoritate,  rata  semper 
existunt;  uec  alicujus  possunt  deinceps 
mutilari  cavillatione,  vel  invidia  depra- 
vari.  £a  propter  ad  vestram  Aposto- 
licam  Sedem,  Beatissime  Pater,  referre 
dignum  censuimns  qusedam  qusB  nuper 
in  nostra  contigit  tractari  prsesentia. 
Quae  quoniam  et  nobis,  et  multis  reli- 
l^osis  ac  sapientibus  viris  rationabiliter 
acta  visa  sunt^  vestrse  serenitatis  expec- 


tant oomprel^ari  jvdido,  sSmiil  et  anc** 
toritate  perpetuo  roborari.  Itaque  cum 
per  totam  fere  Galliam  in  civitatibus, 
vicis,  et  castellis,  a  scholaribus  non  so* 
lum  intra  scholas,  sed  etiam  triviatim : 
neo  a  litteratis,  aut  provectis  tantum, 
sed  a  pueris  et  simplicibus,  aut  certe 
stultis,  de  Sancta  Trinitate,  quae  Deus 
est,  di^utaretur :  insuper  alia  multa  ab 
eisdem,  absona  prorsus  et  absurda,  et 
plane  fidei  Catholicse,  sanctorumqae 
Patrum  auctoritatibus  obviantia  proier« 
rentur ;  cumque  ab  his  qui  sane  sentie- 
bant,  et  eas  ineptias  rejiciendas  esse 
censebant,  sspius  admoniti  corriperen- 
tur,  vehementius  convalescebant,  et  auc- 
toritate magistri  sui  Petri  Abailardi,  et 
cujusdam  ipsius  libri,  cui  Theologiee  in- 
diderat  nomen ;  nee  non  et  aliorum  ejus- 
dem  opusculorum  freti  ad  astruendas  pro- 
fanas  adinventiones  illas,  non  sine  mul- 
tarum  animarum  dispendio,  sese  magis 
ac  magis  armabant.  Qiue  enim  et  nos, 
et  alios  plnres  -non  parum  moverant  ac 
leeserant ;  inde  tamen  qusstionem  facere 
verebantur. 

Verum  Dominus  Abbas  Clarse-vallisy 
his  a  diversis  et  ssepius  auditis,  imo  certe 
in  prsBtaxato  magistri  Petri  Theologus 
libro,  nee  non  et  aliis  ejusdem  libris,  in 
quorum  forte  lectioneni  inciderat,  dili- 
genter  inspectis ;  secrete  prius ;  ac  deinde 
secumduobus  aut  tribus  adhibitis  testi- 
bus,  juxta  Evangelicum  praeceptum,  ho- 
minem  convenit :  et  ut  auditores  sues  a 
talibns  vompesceret,  librosque  suos  cor- 
rigeret,  amicabiliter  satis  ac  familiariter 
ilium  aklmonuit.  Plures  etiam  schola* 
rium  adhortatus  est,  ut  et  libros  veaenis 
plenos  repudiarent  et  rejicerent;  et  a 
doctrina,  quae  fidem  Isdebat  Catholicamy 
caverent  et  abstinerent.  Quod  magister 
Petrus  minus  patienter  et  nimium  aegre 
ferens,  crebro  nos  pulsare  ceepit,  nee 
ante  voluit  desistere,  quoad  Dominum 
ClMra-vallensem  Abbatem  super  hoc 
scribentes,  assiguato  die,  scilicet  octavo 
Penteeostes,  Senonis  ante  nostram  sub- 
monuimus  venire  prsesentiam:  quo  se 
vocabat  et  otferebat  paratum  magister 
Petrus  ad  probandas  et  defendendas  de 
quibus  ilium  Dominus  Abbas  Clara- 
vallensis,  quomodo  pretaxatum  est,  re- 
prehenderat  sententias.  Csterum  Do- 
minus Abbas,  nee  ad  assignatum  diem 
se  venturum,  neo  contra  Petrum  sese 
disceptaturum  nobis  remandavit.  Sed 
quia  magister  Petrus  interim  suos  nifai- 
lominus  coepit  undequaque  convocare 
discipulos ;  et  obsecrare,  ut  ad  futuram 
inter  se,  Dominumque  Abbatem  Clara- 
vallensem  disputationem,  una  cum  illo 
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Buam  Bententiam  simul  et  scientiam 
defensuri  Tenirent;  et  hoc  Dominum 
Clara-Tallensem  minime  lateret ;  veritus 
ipse,  ne  propter  occasionem  absentisD 
8U8B  tot  profane,  Don  sententisB  sed  insa- 
niss,  tarn  apud  minus  intelligentes,  quam 
earumdem  defenseres  majore  dignsa  vi- 
derentur  anctoritate,  praedicto  quem 
sibi  designaveramus  die,  licet  eum  mi- 
nime snscepisset,  tactus  zelo  pii  fervoris, 
imo  certe  sancti  Spiritus  igne  snccensus, 
sese  nobis  idtro  Senonis  prsesentavit. 
Ilia  rero  die,  scilicet  octava  rentecostes, 
convenerant  ad  nos  Senonis  fratres  et 
suffraganei  nostri  Episcopi,  ob  bono- 
rem  et  reverentiam  sanctarum,  quas  in 
Ecclesia  nostra  populo  rerelaturos  nos 
indixeramus,  Beliquiarum. 

Itaque  prsasente  glorioso  Kege  Fran- 
corum  Lndoyico  cum  Wilhelmo  religiose 
Nivernis  Comite,  Domino  ^quoque  Rhe- 
mensi  Archiepiseopo,  cum  quibusdam 
suis  suffraganeis  Episcopis,  nobis  etiam 
et  suffraganeis  nostris,  exceptis  Parisiis 
et  Nivernis,  Episcopis  prsesentibus,  cum 
multis  religiosis  Abbatibus  et  sapien- 
tibus,  Tsddeque  litteratis  clericis  adfuit 
I>ominQ8  Abbas  Clara-vallensis ;  adfuit 
ma^ster  Petrus  cum  fautoribus  suis. 
Quid  mttlta?  Dominus  Abbas  cum  li- 
brum  Theologiffi  magistri  Petri  profer- 
ret  in  medium,  et  qu»  annotarerat  ab- 
surda,  imfO  hseretica  plane  capitula  de 
libro  eodem  proponeret,  ut  ea  magister 
Petrus  yel  a  se  scripta  negaret,  rel  si 
sua  fateretur,  aut  probaret,  «ut  corri- 
geret:  visus  est  diffidere  magister  Pe- 
trus Abailardus,  et  subterfugere,  re- 
Bpoudere  noluit,  sed  quamris  libera  sibi 
diaretur  audientia,  tutumque  locum^  et 
SBquos  baberet  judices,  ad  yestram  ta- 
men,  sanctissime  Pater,  appellans  prae- 
sentiam,  cum  suis  a  oonventu  discessit. 

Nos  autem  licet  appellatio  ista,  minus 
Canonioa  videretur,  Sedi  tamen  Apos- 
tolicae  deferentes,  in  personam  hominis 
nnllam  voluimus  proferre  r  sententiam : 
Gseterum  sententias  pravi  dogmatis  ip- 
sius,  quia  multo  infecerant,  et  sui  con- 
tagione  adusque  cordium  intima  pene- 
trayerant,  saepe  in  audientia  publica 
lectas  et  relectas,  et  tam  verissimis  ra- 
tionibus,  quam  Beati  Augustini,  alio- 
rumque  Sanctorum  Patrum  inductis  a 
Domino  Clara-vallensi  anctoritatibus, 
non  solum  falsas,  sed  et  bereticas  esse 
evidentissime  oomprobatas,  pridieante 
factam  ad  tos  appellationem  damnari- 
mus.  Et  quia multos  in erroreraperni- 
ciosissimum  et  plane  damnabilem  pertra- 
hunt,  eas  auctoritate  Testra,  dilectissime 
Domine,perpetuadamnationenotari)  et 


omnes  qui  perricaciter  et  contentiose  il- 
las  defenderint,  a  robis,  sequissime  Pater, 
juxta  poena  mulctari  unanimiter  et  mul- 
ta  precum  instantia  postulamus. 

Saepe  dicto  vero  Petro,  si  BeTerentia 
vestra  silentium  imponeret,  et  tam  le- 
gendi,v<}uam  scribendi  prorsus  inter- 
rumperet  facultatem,  et  libros^ejus  per-» 
verso  sine  dubio  dogmate  respersos 
condemnaret,  ayulsis  spinis  et  tribulis 
ab  Ecclesia  Dei,  praevaleret  adhuc  Iseta 
Christi  seges  succrescere,  florere,  fruc- 
tificare.  Quaedam  autem  de  condemna- 
tis  a  nobis  capitulis  vobis,  Beverende 
Pater,  conscripta  transmisimus,  ut  per 
haec  audita  rebqui  corpus  operis  faciUus 
aestimetis. 

Observe  how  St.  Bernard  explains  the 
system  and  errors  of  the  celebrated 
Abelard.  In  chapter  1  of  the  treatise 
which  he  wrote,  De  errotUtus  Petri 
Abailardi,  he  says : 

**  HaibMnus  in  Francia  novum  de  re- 
teri  magistro  Theologum,  quiabineunte 
aBtate  sua  in  arte  dialectica  lusit;  et 
nunc  in  scripturis  Sanctis  insanit.  Olim 
damnata  et  sopita  dogmata,  tam  sua 
videlicet  quam  aliena  suscitare  conatur> 
insuper  et  nova  addit.  Qui  dum  om- 
nium quae  sunt  ocelo  sursum,  et  quae  in 
terra  deorsum,  nihil  praeter  solum  Nes- 
cio  nescire  dignatur ;  ponit  in  coelum  o8 
suum,  et  serutatur  aJta  Dei,  rediensque 
ad  nos  refert  verba  ineffabiUa,quae  non 
licet  horainl  loqui.  Et  dum  paratus  est 
de  omnibus  reddere  rationem,  etiam  quas 
sunt  supra  rationem,  et  contra  rationem 
praesumit,  et  contra  fidem.  Quid  enim 
maeis  contra  rationem,  quam  ratione 
rationem  conari  transcender«  ?  Et  quid 
mi^is  contra  fidem,  quam  credere  noUe^ 
quidauid  nen  possit  ratione  attin- 
gerez" 

In  chapter  4,  he  sums,  in  a  few  words^ 
the  aberrations  of  the  dialectician : 

*'  Sed  advertite  caetera.  Omitto  quod 
dicit  spiritum  timoris  Domini  non  fuisse 
in  Domino :  timorem  Domini  castum  in 
future  seculo  non  futurum :  post  con- 
secrationem  panis  et  calicis  priora  acci- 
dentia quae  remanent  pendere  in  acre: 
daemonum^n  nobis  suggestiones  con- 
tactu  fieri  lapidum  et  herbarum,  prout 
illorum  sagax  malitia  novit  ;harum  re- 
rum  'Vires  diversas,  diversis  incitandis 
et  incendendis  vitiis,  convenire :  Spiri- 
tum Sanctum  esse  animam  mundi:  mun- 
dum  juxta  Platonem  tanto  excellentius 
animal  esse,  quanto  meUorem  animam 
habet  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Ubi  dum  mul- 
tum  sudat  quomodo  Platonem  faciat 
Christianum,  se  probat  ethnicum.   HaeO 
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ioquam  omnia,  aliaiqiie  istioBmodi  n»- 
oias  eJuB  non  pancas  prstereo,  veiiio  ad 
graviora.  Noa  quod  ve\  ad  ipsa  cuncta 
respoDdeam,  magDis  enim  opus  volu- 
minibus  asset.  Ilia  loquor  qu»  tacere 
non  possum. 

**  Cum  de  Trinitate  loquitur/'  says  he 
in  his  letter  192,  **  sapit  Arium,  cum  de 


gratia  sapIt  Pelaginm,  com  de  persona 
Christ!  sapit  Nestorium." 

Pope  Innocent,  condemning  the  doc- 
trines of  Abelard,  says :  ''  In  Petri 
Abailardi  pemiciosa  doctrina,  et  pr»- 
dictorum  hsBreses,  et  alia  perrersa  dog- 
mata CathoticsB  fidei  obviantia  pullulare 
coeperunt." 
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NoTB  (a),  p.  266. 

Quod  neoesse  est  homines  simulriren- 
tes  ab  aliquo  diligenter  regi. 

£t  siqnidem  homini  conyeniret  singu- 
lariter  vivere,  sicut  multis  animalium, 
nullo  alio  dirigente  indigeret  ad  finem, 
sed  ipse  sibi  unusquisque  esset  rex  sub 
Deo  suouno  rege,  in  quantum  per  lumen 
rationis  divinitus  datum  sibi,  in  suis 
actibus  seipsum  diri|B^ret.  Naturale  au- 
tern  est  homini  ut  sit  animal  sociale,  et 
politicum,  in  multitudine  viTens,  magis 
etiam  quam  omnia  alia  animalia,  quod 
quidem  natnralis  neoessitas  declarat. 
Aliis  enim  animalibus  natura  prsparavit 
cibum,  tegumenta  pilorum,  def ensionem, 
nt  dentes,  oornua,  ungues,  Tel  saltern 
▼elocitatem  ad  fugam.  Homo  autem 
institutus  est  nullo  horum  sibi  a  natura 
prseparato,  sed  loco  omnium  data  est  ei 
ratio,  per  quam  sibi  haec  omnia  officio 
manuum  posset  praeparare,  ad  quae  om- 
nia preeparanda  unus  homo  non  sufficit. 
Kam  imus  homo  per  se  sufficienter  vi- 
tam  transigere  non  posset.  Est  igitur 
homini  naturale>  quod  in  sodetate  mul- 
torum  virat.  Amplius,  aliis  animalibus 
insita  est  naturalis  industria  ad  omnia 
ea  quflB  sunt  eis  utilia,  rel  nociva,  sicut 
ovis  naturaliter  extimet  lupum  inimicnm. 
Qutedam  etiam  animalia  ex  naturali  in- 
dustria cognoscunt  aliquas  herbas  me- 
dicinales,  et  alia  eorum  yitsB  necessaria. 
Homo  autem  horum,  que  sunt  sue  yitee 
necessaria,  naturalem  cognitionem  habet 
solum  in  communi,  quasi  eo  per  rationem 
yalente  ex  uniyertulibus  prindpiis  ad 
cognitionem  singulorum,  qu»  necessaria 
sunt  humame  yitas,  pervenire.  Non  est 
autem  possibile,  quod  unus  homo  ad  om- 
nia hujusmodi  per  ioam  rationem  per- 


tingat.  Est  igitur  neoessarium  homini, 
quod  in  multitudine  yiyat,  et  nnus  ab 
alio  adiuyetur,  et  diyersi  diyersis  in- 
yenienms  per  rationem  occuparentur, 
puta,  unus  in  medicina,  alius  in  hoc, 
alius  in  alio.  Hoc  etiam  eyidentissime 
dedaratur  per  hoc,  quod  est  proprium 
hominis  locutione  uti,  per  quam  unns 
homo  aliis  suum  conceptum  totaliter  po- 
test exprimere.  Alia  quidem  animalia 
exprimunt  mutuo  passiones  suas,  in  coin- 
muni,  ut  canis  in  latratu  iram,  et  alia 
animalia  pasnones  suas  diyersis  modis. 
Magis  igitur  homo  est  communicatiyns 
alteri,  quam  quodcumque  aliud  animal, 
quod  gregale  yidetur,  ut  grus,  formica, 
et  ftpis*  Hoc  ergo  condderans  Salomon 
in  Ecclesiaste  ait:  "Melius  eat  esse 
duos,  quam  unum.  Habent  enim  emolu- 
mentum  mutus  societatis."  Si  ergo 
naturale  est  l^omini  quod  in  sodetate 
muHorum  yiyat,  necesse  est  in  homini- 
bus  esse,  per  quod  multitudo  regatnr. 
Multis  enim  existentibus  hominibus  et 
uno  quoque  id  quod  est  sibi  congruum 
proyidente,  multitude  in  diyersa  disper- 
geretur,  nisi  etii^  esset  aliquis  de  eo 
quod  ad  bonum  multitudinis  pertinet, 
curam  habens,  sicut  et  corpus  nominis, 
et  cujuslibet  animalis  deflueret,  nisi  esset 
aliqaa  yis  regitiya  communis  in  corpoire, 
quae  ad  bonum  commune  omnium  mem- 
brorum  intenderet.  Quod  considerans 
Salomon  didt :  ''  Ubi  non  est  guberna- 
tor,  dissipabitur  populus."  Hoc  autem 
rationabiliter  acddit:  non  enim  idem 
est  quod  propium,  et  quod  commune. 
Secundum  propria  quidem  difPerunt,  se- 
cundum autem  commune  uniuntnr :  di- 
yersorum  antem  diyerss  sunt  cause. 
Oportet  igritur  preter  id  quod  moyet  ad 
propium  m>num  uniasdyviqii^  ease  ali- 
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quid,  qnod  motet  ad  bonam  oommime 
multonun.  Propter  quod  et  in  omnibus 
quae  in  unum  ordinantur,  aliquid  inveni- 
tur  alterius  regitlYum.  In  universitate 
enim  oorporum,  per  primam  corpus,  8ci« 
licet  celeste,  alia  corpora  ordine  quodam 
divine  pro?identi»  reguntur,  omniaque 
corpora,  per  creataram  rationalem.  In 
uno  etiam  homine  anima  regit  corpus, 
atque  inter  anims  partes  irasmbilis  et 
concupiscibilis  ratione  reguntur.  Item- 
que  inter  membra  corporis  unum  est 
^rincipale,  quod  omnia  movet,  ut  oor, 
fbut  caput.  Oportet  igitur  esse  in  omni 
mnltitudine  aliquod  regitiYum.  (D.  Th., 
Opusc.  de  Begimine  Prindpnm,  L  i. 
cap.  1.) 

Note  (b),  p.  268. 

Ubi  considerandum  est,  quod  domini> 
um,  Tel  prsBlatio  introducta  sunt  ex  jure 
humane:  distinctio  autem  fidelinm  et 
infidelium  est  ex  jure  divine.  Jus  autem 
divinum  quod  est  ex  gratia,  non  toUit 
jus  humanum  quod  est  ex  natural!  ra- 
tione :  ideo  distinctio  fidelium  et  infide- 
lium secundum  se  considerata,  non  tol* 
lit  dominium,  et  prslationem  infidelium 
supra  fideles.    {3. 2.  quest.  10,  art.  10.) 

NoTB  (c),  p.  268. 

Bespondeo  dicendum  quod  sicnt  supra 
dictum  est  (quest.  10,  art.  10),  infidelitas 
secundum  se  ipsam  non  repugnat  do- 
minie, eo  quod  dominium  introductum 
est  de  jure  gentium,  quod  est  jus  hu- 
manum :  distinctio  autem  fidelium  et  in- 
fidelium est  secundum  jus  divinum,  per 
quod  non  tollitur  jus  humanum.  (2. 2. 
quest  12,  art.  2.) 

Note  (d),  p.  268. 

Bespondeo  dicendum  quod  sicut  ac- 
tiones  rerum  natnralinm  procedunt  ex 
potentiis  naturaUbus :  ita  etiam  opera- 
tiones  humansa  procedunt  ex  hnmana 
yoluntate.  Oportuit  autem  in  rebus  na- 
turalibus,  ut  superiora  moverent  inferi- 
ora  ad  suas  actiones  per  excellentiam 
naturalis  virtutis  collatas  divinitus.  Un- 
do et  oportet  in  rebus  faumanis,  quod 
superiores  moveant  inferiores  per  suam 
▼oluntatem  ex  vi  auctoritatis  divinitus 
ordinatsB.  Movere  autem  per  rationem 
et  voluntatem  est  praecipere;  et  ideo 
sicut  ex  ipso  ordine  naturali  divinitus 
institute  inferiora  in  rebus  naturalibus 
necesse  habent  subjici  motioni  superi- 
orum,  ita  etiam  in  rebus  humanis  ex 
ordine  juris  naturalis  et  divini,  tenen- 
tnr  inferiores  suis  superioribus  obedire. 
(2.  2.  quest.  105,  art.  1.) 


Note  («),  p.  268. 

Obedire  autem  superiori  debitum  est 
secundum  divinum  ordinem  rebus  indi- 
tum  ut  ostensum  est.  (2.  2.  quest.  104, 
art.  2.) 

Note  (/),  p.  268. 

Bespondeo  dicendum  quod  fides 
Christi  est  iustitiffi  principium,  et  causa, 
secundum  ulud  Bom.  iii.  "  Justitia  Dei 
per  fidem  Jesu  Christi;"  et  ideo  ^er 
ndem  Christi  non  tollitur  ordo  justiti», 
sed  magis  firmatur.  Ordo  autem  jus- 
titi»  requirit,  ut  inferiores  suis  superi- 
oribus obediant :  aUter  eaim  non  posset 
humanarum  rerum  status  conservari. 
Et  ideo  per  fidem  Christi  non  excusantur 
fideles,  quin  prinoipibus  secularibus  obe- 
dire teneantor.    (2. 2.  quest.  105,  art.  6.) 

Note  (g),  p.  269. 

Certum  est  politicam  potestatem  a 
Deo  esse  a  quo  non  nisi  res  bonae  et 
licitae  procedunt,  et  quod  probat  Au^. 
in  toto  fere  4  et  5  libr.  de  Civit.  Dei. 
Nam  sapientia  Dei  clamat,  Proverb.  viiL : 
Per  me  reges  regnant ;  et  infra :  Per 
me  principes  imperant.  Et  Daniel  ii. : 
Deus  coeh  regnum  et  imperium  dedit; 
tibi,  &c. ;  et  Daniel  iv. :  Cum  bestiis 
ferisque  erit  habitatio  tua,  et  fenum,  ut 
bos,  comedes,  et  rore  coeli  infunderis : 
septem  quoque  tempera  mutabuntur 
super  te,  donee  scias  quod  dominetur 
Excelsus  super  regnum  hominum,  et 
cuicumque  voluerit,  det  illud.  (Bell,  de 
Laicis,  L  iii.  c.  6.) 

Note  (A),  p.  269. 

Sed  hie  observaoda  sunt  all  qua.  Pri- 
me politicam  potestatem  in  imiversum 
consideratam,  non  descendendo  in  par- 
ticulari  ad  monarchiam,  aristocratiam, 
vel  democratiam  immediate  esse  a  solo 
Deo;  nam  consequitur  necessario  na* 
turam  homii^,  proinde  esse  ab  illo,  qui 
fecit  naturam  hominis;  praeterea  hasc 
potestas  est  de  jure  naturae,  non  enim 

gendet  ex  consensu  hominum,  nam  ve- 
nt, noUnt,  debent  regi  ab  aliquo,  niei 
velint  perire  humanum  genus,  quod  est 
contra  natura  iuclinationem.  At  jus 
naturae  est  jus  di?inum,jure  igitur  di- 
vine introducta  est  gubematio,  et  hoc 
videtur  proprie  velle  Apostolus,  cum 
dioit  Bom.  xiii, :  Qui  potestati  resiatit^ 
Dei  ordinationi  resistit.    (lb.) 

Note  (i),  p.  270. 
Secnndo  nota,  banc  potestatem  im- 
mediate esse  tanquam  in  subjecto,  in 
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tota  multitudfaie,  nam  hec  t>ote8tas  est 
de  jure  divino.  At.  jus  dmnnm  nnUi 
homini  particnlari  dedit  hano  potesta- 
tern,  ergo  dedit  multitudini;  prsaterea 
sablato  jure  positivo,  non  est  majjor 
ratio  cur  ex  mnltis  aequalibus  aims  po- 
tiu9,  quam  alius  dominetur^  igitur  po> 
teslas  totius  est  xnuLtitadinis.  Denique 
humana  societas  debet  esse  perfecta  res- 
publica,  ergo  debet  habere  potestatem 
se  ipsam  oonservandi,  et  prolnde  puni- 
eodi  perturbatores  pacis,  &c.    (lb.) 

Note  (A),  p.  270. 
Tertio  neta,  banc  potestatem  trans- 
ferri  a  multitudine  in  unum  vel  plures 
«edem  jure  natursB  :  nam  respub.  non 
potest  per  seipsam  exercere  hanc  po- 
teptatem,  ergo  tenetur  eam  transferre 
in  aliquem  unum  TeL  aliquos  paucos ;  et 
hoc  modo  potestas  principum  in  genere 
considerata,  est  etiam  de.  jure  naturae, 
et  divino ;  nee  posset  genus  humanum, 
etiamsi  totum  simul  conyeniret,  con- 
trarium  statuere,  nimirum,  nt  nuUi  es- 
sent  principes  Tel  rectores.    (lb.) 

Note  (/),  p.  271. 

Quarto  nota,tfn  particular!  singulas 
species  regiminis  esse  de  jure  gentium, 
non  de  jure  naturss ;  nam  pendet  a  con- 
sensu miiltitttdinis,  constituere  super  se 
iregem  vel  consiiles,  vel  alios  magistra- 
tus,  ut  patet :  et  si  causa  legitima  adsit, 
potest  multitude  mutare  regnum  in  aris- 
tocratiam,  aut  democratiam,  et  e  con- 
trario  nt  Rome  factum  legimus. 

Quinto  nota,  ex  dictis  sequi,  hanc  po- 
testatem in  particnlari  esse  quidem  a 
Deo,  sed  mediante  consilio,  et  electione 
hnmana,-ut  alia  omnia,  quae  ad  jus  gen- 
tium pertinent,  jus  enim  gentium  est 
quasi  conelusio  deducta  ex  jure  naturae 
per  humanum  discursnm.  Ex  quo  col- 
liguntur  duae  differentiae  inter  potesta- 
tem politicam,  et  ecclesiasticam :  una 
ex  parte  subjecti,  nam  politica  est  in 
multitudine,  ecclesiasticain  uno  homine 
tanquam  in  subjecto  immediate  ;  altera 
ex  parte  efficientis,  quod  politica  uni- 
verse considerata  est  de  jnre  diyino,  in 
particnlari  considerata  est  de  jure  gen- 
tium; ecclesiastica  omnibus  modis  est 
de  jure  diyino,  et  immediate  a  Deo.  (lb.) 

Note  (fn\y,  272. 

In  hac  re  communis  sententia  ridetur 
esse,  hanc  potestatem  dari  immefdiate  a 
Deo  ut  auctore  naturae,  ita  ut  homines 
quasi  disponant  materiam  et  efficiant 
subjectnm  capaxhujuspotestatis;  Dens 
autem  quasi  tribuat  fprmam  dando  hanc 


potestatem.  CHaa-Cajet.*GoTar.  Vlc« 
tor.  7  Soto.    (De  Leg.  L  iii.  c  3.) 

Note  (n),  p.  272. 

Secundo  sequitur  ex  eiUctis,  potesta- 
tem civilem,  quoties  in  uno  homine,  vel 
principereperitur,legitimo  ac  ordinario 
jure,  a  populo  et  communitate  manasse, 
Tel  proximo  tcI  remote,  nee  posse  aliter 
haberi,  ut  justa  sit.    (Ibid.  cap.  4.) 

Note  (o),  p.  272. 

Defensio  Fidei  Catholicae  et  Aposto- 
licae  adTsrsns  Anglicanae  sectae  errores, 
cum  responsione  ad  apologiam  pro  jura- 
mento  fidelitatis  et  praefationem  moni- 
toriam  serenissimi  Jacobi  Angliae-Regis, 
authore  P.  D.  Francisco  Suario  Grata- 
nensi,  e  Societate  Jesu,  Sacrae  Theologiae 
in  celebri  Conimbricensi  Academia  Pri- 
mario  Professore,  ad  serenissimos  totins 
Christiani  orbis  Catholicos  Reges  ac 
Principes. 

Lib.  3.  De  Primatu  Summi  Pontificis, 
cap.  2.  Utmm  Principatus  politicus  sit 
immediate  a  Deo,  seu  ex  diTina  institu- 
tione. 

In  qua  rex  serenissimus  non 

solum  noTO  et  singulari-modo  opinatur, 
sed  etiam  acriter  inTehitur  in  Cardina- 
lem  Bellarminum,  eo  quod  asseruerit, 
non  regibus  authoritatem  a  Deo  imme- 
diate, perinde  ac  pontificibns  esse  con- 
cessam.  Asserit  ergo  ipse,  regem  non 
a  populo,  sed  immediate  a  Deo  suam 
potestatem  habere ;  suam  Tero  sent  en - 
tiam  quibusdam  argumentis  et  exemplis 
suadere  conatur,  quorum  efficaciam  in 
sequenti  capite  expendemus. 

Sed  quamquam  cotUroversia  heec  ad 
Jidei  dogmata  directe  nonpertineat  {nihil 
enim  ex  dimna  Scriptura,  aut  Patrum 
tradiUone  in  ilia  definitum  ostendi  po- 
test), nihilominns  diligenter  tractanda 
et  explicanda  est.  Turn  quia  potest  esse 
occasio  errandi  in  aliis  dogmatibus ;  turn 
etiam  quia  praedicta  r^is  sententia, 
prout  $h  ipso  asseritnr  et  intenditur, 
noTa  et  singularis  est,  et  ad  «xaggeran- 
dam  temporalem  potestatem,  et  spiri- 
tualem  extenuancfam  Tidetur  inToita. 
Tum  denique  quia  sententiam  illustris- 
simi  Bellannini  anUqitam,  reeeptam,  oe- 
ram,  ac  necessariam  etee  censemut. 

Note  (/>),  p.  273. 

B.  P.  Hermann!  Busembaum  Societa- 
tis  Jesu  Tbeologia  morali8,nunc  pluribus 
partibus  aucta  a  R.  P.  D.  Alphonso  de 
Ligorio,  Rectore  majore  oongregationis 
SS.  Redemptoris;  adjuncta  in  calce 
operisy  praeter  indicem  rerum  et  ver- 
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bomm  locupletidrimniB,  perutili  instruo- 
tione  ad  prazim  confesaariorum  Latine 
reddita. 

Lib..l,  Tract  2.  De  legibns,  cap.  1. 
De  oatnva^et  oUigatione  legis.  Dub.  2. 

104.  Certum  est  dari  in  homiDibuB 
potestatem  ferendi  leges ;  sed  potestas 
haeo  quoad  leges  civilee  a  natora  nemini 
con^etit,  nisi  oommunitati  bominum^  et 
ab  hac  transfertur  in  unum,  vel  in  plnres, 
a  quibus  communitas  regatur. 

Note  (9),  p.  273. 

Theologia  Christiana  Dogmatico-mo- 
ralisy  auctore  P.  F..Danieie  Concina, 
ordinis  Priedicatorum.  Editio  novis- 
sima^  tomas  sextus,  de  Jure  nat.  et 
gent.,  &e.  RomsB,  1768«< 

Lib^.l.  De  Jure  natnr.  et  gent.^  &c. 
,  Dissertatio  4,  De  leg.  bum.  c.  2. 

Summe  potestatis  originem  a  Deo 
communiter  arcessunt  scriptores  omnes. 
Idque  declarant  Salomon,  ProT.  viii. 
**  rev  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum  oon- 
ditores  justa  decernunt."  £t  profecto 
qaemadroodum  inferiores  prindpes  a 
Bumma  majestate,  ita  summa  majestas 
terrena  a  supremo  Rege,.  Dominoque 
dominantium  pendeat  necesse  est.  lliud 
in  disputationem  Tocant  turn  theologi, 
turn  jurisconsult!,  sit  ne  a  Deo  proxime, 
an  tantum  remote h»c  potestas  summa? 
Immediate  a  Deo  haberi  contendunt 
pluresy.quod  ab  hominibus  neque  con- 
junctim,  neque  sigillatim  acceptis  haberi 
possit.  Omnes  enim  patres  familias 
ssquales  sunt,  solaque  oeconomica  inpro- 
pias- familias  potestate  fruuntur.  Ergo 
civilem  politicamque  potestatem,  qua 
ipsi  carent,  conferre  aliis  nequeunt. 
Tum  si  potestas  summa  a  communitate, 
tanquam  a  superiore,  uni  aut  pluribus 
collata  esset,  revocari  ad  nutum  ejusdem 
communitatis  posset ;  cum  superi<^  pro 
arbitrio  retractare  communicatam  po- 
testatem valeat;  quod  in  magnum  so- 
cietatis  detrimentum  recideret. 

Contra  disputant  alii,  et  quidem  pro- 
babilitu-  ac  verius,  advertentes  omnem 
quidem  potestatem  a  Deo  esse;  sed 
addunt,  non  transferri  in  particulares 
homines  immediate,  sed  mediante  so- 
cietatis  civilis  consensu.  Quod  haec 
potestas  sit  immediate,  non  in  aliquo 
eingulari,  sed  in  tota  hominum  collec- 
tione,  docet  conceptis  verbis  S.  Thomas 
1.  2.-qu.  90.  art.  3  ad  2.  et  qu.  97.  art.  3 
ad  3,  quem  sequuntur  Dominicus  Soto, 
lib.  1.  qu.  1.  art.  3.  Ledesma  2.  Part.  qu. 
18.  art.  3.  Covarruvias  in  pract.  cap.  1. 
Ratio  evidens  est :  quia  omnes  hommes 
pascuntur  liberi,respectii  ciyilis  imperii; 


ergo  nemo  in  altennn  eivifi  potestate 
potitnr.-  Neque  ergo  in  singulis,  neque 
m  aliquo  determinato  potestas  hsc  re- 
peritur.  Consequitur  ergo  in  tota  ho- 
minum coUectione  eamdem  ex  tare.  Quae 
potestas  non  confertur  a  Deo  per  aU- 

2 nam  actionem  peculiarem.  a  creatione 
istinctam;  sed  est  veluti  proprietas 
ipsamrectam  rationem  coosequens,  qua- 
tenua  recta  ratio  preescribit  ut  homines 
in  unum  moraliter  congregati,  expresso 
aut  tacito  consensu  modum  dirigends, 
conservandsB,  propugnandseque  socie- 
tatis  prffiscribaint. 

NoTB  (r),  p.  273. 

Heine  infertur,  potestatem  residentem 
in  principe,  rege,  vel  in  pluribus,  aut 
optimatibus,  aut  plebeiis,  ab  ipsa  com- 
munitate aut  proxime,  aut  remote  pro- 
ficisci.  Nam  potestas  hsec  a  Deo  im- 
mediate non  est.  Id  enim  nobis  constare 
peculiari  revelatione  deberet ;  quemad- 
modum  scimus,  Saulem  et  Davidem  elec- 
tos  a  Deo  fuisse.  Ab  ipsa  ergo  com- 
munitate dimanet  oportet. 

Falsam  itaque  reputamus  opinionem 
illam  que  asserit,  potestatem  banc  im- 
mediate et  proxime  a  Deo  conferri  regi, 
principi,  et  cuique  supreme  potestati, 
excluso  reipublice  tacito  aut  expresso 
consensu.  Quamquam  lis  hec  rerbo- 
rum  potius  quam  rei  est.  Nam  potestas 
hec  a  Deo  auctore  nature  est,  quatenus 
disposuit  et  ordinavit  ut  ipsa  respub- 
lica  pro  societatis  conservatione  et  de- 
fensione,  uni  aut  pluribus  supremam 
regiminis  potestatem  conferret.  Immo 
facta  designatione  imperantis  aut  im- 
perantium,  potestas  hec  a  Deo  manare 
dicitur,  quatenus  jure  naturali  et  dirino 
tenetur,  societas  ipsa  par  ere  imperanti. 
Quoniam  reipsa  Deus  ordinavit  ut  per 
unum  aut  per  plures  hominum  societas 
regatur.  £t  hac  via  omnia  concilian- 
tur  placita;  et  oracula  Scripturarum 
yero  in  sensu  exponuntur.  Qui  resistit 
potestati,  Dei  ordination!  resistit.  Et 
iterum :  Non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo : 
ad  Rom.  yiii.  Et  Petrus  Epist.  1,  cap. 
ii.  Subjecti  igitur  estote  omni  humane 
creature  propter  Deum :  sive  regi,  &c. 
Item  Joan.  xix.  Non  haberes  potesta- 
tem adversum  me  uliam,  nisi  tibi  datum 
esset  desuper.  Que,  et  alia  testimonia 
evincunt,  omnia  a  Deo,  supremo  rerum 
omnium  moderatore,  disponi  et  ordi- 
nari.  At  non  propterea  humana  con- 
silia  et  operationes  excluduntur;  ut 
sapienter  inierpretantur  S.  Augustinus, 
tract  G  in  Joan?  et  lib.  22.  cont.  Faust- 
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nm,  (»p.  47,  St  S.  Joannes  GhryBosto- 
muB^  Horn.  23  in  Epist.  ad  Bom. 

Note  (*),  p.  274. 

Qninam  possint  ferre  leges  ?  Dico  1. 
Potestas  legislatiya  competit  communi- 
tati  Tel  illi,  qui  curam  commanitatis 
gerit.    (Ibid.  art.  3.  0.) 

Prob.  1.  Ex  Isidoro,  L  5.  Etvmol. 
G.  10  et  refertur  C.  Lex,  Dist  4.  nbi 
dicit:  Lex  est  coi)stitutio  populi,  se- 
cundum quam  majores  natu  simul  cum 
plebibus  aliquid  sanxerunt.  (Ibid,  in 
art.  1.  0.) 

Prob.  1.  Ratione.  (ibid.  0.)  Ulius  est 
condere  legem,  cujus  est  prospicere 
bono  communi;  quia,  ut  dictum  est, 
leges  feruntur  propter  bonum  com- 
mune: atqui  est  communis,  vel  iUius, 
cui  curam  communitatis  habet,  prospi- 
cere bono  communi :  sicut  enim  bonum 
particulare  est  finis  proportionatus 
agenti  particulari,  ita  bonum  commune 
est  finis  proportionatus  communitati, 
vel  ejus  vices  gerenti ;  ergo.  Confirma- 
tur :  (Ibid,  ad  2.)  lex  habet  vim  impe- 
randi  et  coercendi ;  atqui  nemo  privatus 
habet  vim  imperandi  multitudini  et  eam 
coercendi,  sed  sola  ipsa  multitudo,  vel 
ejus  rector:  Ergo.  (Tract,  de  Legi. 
Art.  4.) 

KoTE  (i)f  p.  274. 

Bices :  Superioris  est  imperare  et  co- 
ercere;  atqui  communitas  non  est  sibi 
superior :  Ergo  B.  D.  Min.  Communi- 
tas, sub  eodem  respectu  considerata, 
non  est  sibi  superior,  C.  Sub  diverso 
respectu,  N.  Potest  itaque  communitas 
considerari  collective,  per  modum  unius 
corporis  moralis,  et  sic  considerata  est 
superior  sibi  considerate  distributive 
in  singulis  membris.  Item  potest  con- 
siderari vel  nt  gerit  vices  Dei,  a  quo 
omnis  potestas  legislativa  descendit, 
juxta  illud  Proverb.:  Per  me  reges 
regnant,  et  legum  conditores  iusta  de- 
cemunt ;  vel  ut  est  gubernabilis  in  or- 
dine  ad  bonum  commune :  primo  modo 
considerata  est  superior  et  legislativa ; 
secundo  modo  considerata  est  inferior 
et  legis  susceptiva. 

Note  (m),  p.  276. 

Quod  ut  clarius  prsecipiatur,  c^serv- 
andum  est  hominem  inter  animalia  nasci 
maxime  destitutum  pluribus  turn  cor- 
poris cum  animsB  necessariis,  pro  quifous 
mdiget  aliorum  consortio  et  adjutorio, 
conseouenter  eum  ipsapte  natura  nasci 
animat  sociale:  societas  autem,  quam 
natura,   naturalisve   ratio   dictat   ipsi 


necessariam,  din  subdstere  non  potest^ 
nisi  aliqua  publica  potestate  gnoeme- 
tur ;  juxta  illud  Proverb. :  Ubi  non  eat 
gubernator,  populus  eormet.  Ex  quo 
sequitur,  quod  Deus,  qui  dedit  talem 
naturam,  simul  ei  dederit  potestatem 
guberuativam  et  legislativam,  qui  enim 
dat  formam,  dat  etiam  ea,  quae  hsec  for- 
ma necessario  ex^^it.  Yerum,  quia  h«ec 
potestas  gubemativa  et  legislativa  non 
potest  exerceri  a  tota  multitudine ;  dif- 
ficile namqne  foret,  omnes  et  singulos 
simul  convenire  totiee  quoties  providen- 
dum  est  de  necessariis  bono  communi, 
et  de  legibus  ferendis ;  ideo  solet  multi- 
tude transferre  suum  jus  seu  potesta- 
tem guberuativam,  vel  in  aliqnos  de 
populo  ex  omni  conditioner  et  dicitur 
Demoeratia;  vel  in  paucoe  optimates, 
et  dicitur  Aristocratia ;  vel  m  unum 
tantum,  sive  pro  se  solo,  sive  pro  suc- 
cessoribus  jure  hsereditario,  et  dicitur 
Monarchia.  Ex  quo  sequitur^  omnem 
potestatem  esse  a  Deo^  ut  dicit  Apost. 
Bom.  xiii.  immediate  quidem  et  jure 
nature  in  communitate,  mediate  autem 
tantum  et  jure  humano  in  regibus  et 
aliis  rectonbus:  nisi  Deus  ipse  imme- 
diate aliquibus  hanc  potestatem  con- 
ferat,  ut  contulit  Mojsi  in  populnm 
Israel,  et  Christus  SS.  Pontifici  m  to- 
tam  Ecelesiam. 

Banc  potestatem  legitlaHvian  in  Chris- 
tianos,  nuurime  justos,  non  atfno*atnt 
Luther ani  et  CalvinisUBy  secuH  in  hoe 
Valdentet,  Wicleffiim,  et  Joan,  Htu. 
damnatos  in  Cone.  Conttant.  sets,  6. 
can,  15.  JEt  quamvis  Joannes  Hus  eam 
agnosceret  inprindp^ms  boms,  earn  to* 
men  denefobat  malts,  pariter  ideo  doM' 
natus  in  eodem  Condi,  sees,  S. 

Note  (x),  p.  275. 

Compendium  Salmatic.  authore  B.  P. 
F.  B.  Antonio  a  S.  Joseph,  olim  lectore, 
priore  ao  exaroinatore  sjnodali  in  sno 
coUegio  Burgensi,  nunc  procoratore 
generali  in  Bomana  Curia  pro  Carme- 
litarum  Discalceatomm  Hiepanioa  Con- 
gregatione.  Bomse,  1779.  Superiorum 
permissu.  Tractatus  3,  De  Legibus, 
cap.  2k  De  potestate  ferendi  leges. 

Punctum  1.  De  potestate  legislativa 
civili 

Inq.  1.  An  detnr  in  bominibns  potes- 
tas  condendi  leges  dviles  ?  B.  Affirm, 
constat  ex  illo  Prov.  viii. :  Per  me  reges 
regnant,  et  legum  conditores  justa  de- 
cernunt.  Idem  patet  ex  Apost.  ad  Bom. 
xiii.,  et  tanquam  de  fide  est  definitum  in 
Cone.  Const,  sess.  8,  et  ultima.  Prob. 
ration,   quia  ad  conservationem  boni 
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communis  requiritur  pablica  potestas, 
qua  communitas  {^bernetur:  nam  ubi 
non  est  gubernator,  corruet  populus, 
sed  nequid  gubernator  communitatem 
nisi  mediis  legibus  gubernare :  ergo  cer- 
tum  est  dari  in  hominibus  potestatem 
conden^i  leges,  quibus  populus  possit 
gubernari.  Ita  D.  Th.  Ub.  i.  de  regim. 
princip.  c.  1  et  2. 

Inq.  2.  An  potestas  legislativa  civilis 
conveniat  principi  immediate  a  Deo? 
R.  o&mes  asserunt  dictam  potestatem 
habere  principes  a  Deo.  Verius  tamen 
dicitur,  non  immediaie  sed  mediante  po- 
puli  consensu  illam  eos  a  Deo  recipere. 
r^am  omnes  homines  sunt  in  natura 
sequales,  nee  unus  est  superior,  nee  alius 
inferior  ex  natura,  nulli  enim  dedit  na- 
tura supra  alterum  potestatem,  sed  hec 
a  Deo  data  est  hominum  communitati, 
quae  judicans  rectius  fore  gubernandum 


per  unam  vel  per  pinretf  personas  de- 
terminatas,  suam  transtulit  potestatem 
in  unam,  vel  plures,  a  quibus  regeretur^ 
ut  ait  D.  Th.  1.  2.  q.  90.  a.  3.  ad  2. 

Ex  hoc  naturali  prindpio  oritur  dis- 
crimen  regiminis  civilis.  Nam  si  res- 
publica  transtulit  omnem  suam  potes- 
tatem in  unum  solum,  a^pellatur  Re- 
gimen Monarchicum ;  si  illam  contuUt 
Optimatibus  populi,  nuucupatur  Regi- 
men Aristocraticum ;  si  rero  populus, 
aut  respublica  sibi  retineat  talem  po- 
testatem, dicitur  Regimen  Democrati- 
cum.  Habent  igitur  principes  regendi 
potestatem  a  Deo,  quia  supposita  elec- 
tione  a  republica  facta,  Deus  illam 
potestatem,  quae  in  communitate  erat, 
principi  confert.  Unde  ipse  nomine 
Dei  regit,  et  gubernat,  et  qui  illi  re- 
sistit,  Dei  ordinationi  resistit^  ut  diclt 
Apost.  loco  supra  laudato. 
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AfiBOH,  a  monk — his  poem  on  the  siege  of 
Paris,  218. 

Abelard,  account  of,  379 ;  error  of  M.  Guizot 
with  regard  to  him,  380 ;  document  proving 
this,  488. 

Abuses,  checked  by  the  Church,  400. 

Ademar— his  chronicle,  218. 

Adon,  Archbishop  of  Vienne — ^his  work  on 
universal  history,  218. 

Adrian  (Pope)  protects  the  marriages  of  slaves, 
89 ;  his  doctrine  on  the  right  of  slaves  to 
marry,  89. 

Agde,  Councils  of,  79-84;  ibid,  decree  against 
those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled,  153. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Council  of,  enjoins  bishops 
to  found  hospitals  to  contain  all  the  poor 
that  their  revenues  can  support,  164. 

Albigenses  described,  229. 

Alphonsus  (of  Liguori),  on  power  of  making 
iaws,  273. 

Amat  (Don  Felix),  his  false  political  theory, 
SI  1 ;  ibid,  on  resistance  to  government,  466. 

Ambrose  (St.),  conduct  of,  towards  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  155 ;  sells  the  sacred  ves- 
sels to  redeem  slaves,  413. 

Anabaptists,  excesses  committed  by,  in  Ger- 
many in  the  16th  century,  174. 

Angers,  Council  of,  its  decree  against  acts  of 
violence,  153. 

Anselm  (St.),  writings  of,  381 ;  ibid,  on  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  451 ;  extracts  from, 
showing  his  way  of  viewing  religious  mat- 
ters,  486;  intellectual  movement  in  the 
Church  within  the  limits  of  faith,  486; 
he  anticipates  Descartes'  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  487. 

Arabians,  their  civilisation  described,  214; 
probability  that  they  were  indebted  to  the 
eastern  monasteries  for  much  of  their  know- 
ledge, 214;  the  connexion  between  their 
science  and  that  of  antiquity  may  yet  be 
found,  214. 

Arbogen,  Council  of,  forbids  church  burial  to 
be  given  to  pirates,  ravishers,  &c.  159. 

Aristocracy  in  the  16th  century,  consisted  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  326 ;  differences  be- 
tween them,  327;  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  people,  327. 

Aristotle,  immoral  doctrine  of,  428;  his  views 
on  public  education,  428;  his  absurd  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  domestic  matters, 
428 ;  his  doctrines  reformed  by  Christianity, 
328. 

Aries,  Council  of,  its  decree  against  feuds, 
153.. 

Armagh,  Council  of,  85 ;  and  frees  all  the 
English  slaves,  fl9. 

Association,  a  favourite  principle  of  Catho- 
licity, 165. 

Atheism,  tendency  towards,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury^  36. 


Augustin  (St.),  his  description  of  paganism, 
64 ;  his  noble  sentiments  on  slavery,  87 ;  re- 
markable passages  from,  on  political  forms, 
368 ;  on  the  name  Catholic  being  given  to 
the  true  Church  only,  399. 

Author,  declaration  of,  397. 

Authority  in  religion,  tendency  towards,  in 
the  17th  century,  37. 

Avignon,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favour  of 
the  truce  of  God,  158. 

A3rmon  (of  Aquitaine)  writes  the  history  of 
the  French,  218. 

Barbarians,  those  who  invaded  the  Roman 
Empire  described,  98-9 ;  their  real  condi- 
tion, 430 ;  their  laws  and  manners,  433-5. 

Barcelona,  councillors  of,  their  bold  language 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  318-19 ;  its  trades-asso- 
ciations described  by  Capmany,  474. 

Bayle,  dictionary  of,  described,  39 ;  its  effects, 
39. 

Bellarmine,  doctrine  of,  on  the  divine  law, 
269 ;  on  the  civil  power,  270 ;  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  political  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  271 ;  vindication  of,  271. 

Benedict  (St.),  described,  215 ;  his  monastic 
institute,  215. 

Beneficence,  public,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
160  ;  was  the  work  of  Christianity,  161 ;  it 
required  permanent  institutions,  161 ;  they 
were  conceived  and  founded  by  the  Church, 
161;  institutions  of,  founded  by  Catholi- 
city, 161;  theyrequire  the  support  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  165. 

Btfnard  (St.),  observations  on,  386. 

Biza,  evidence  of,  against  Protestantism,  401. 

Bible,  why  forbidden  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in 
Spain,  192. 

Bible  Societies,  effects  of,  40. 

Billuart,  F.,  on  the  tiaht  of  making  laws, 
274;  on  the  origin  of  society  and  the  civil 
power,  275. 

Bishops,  slaves  of,  set  free  at  their  death  by 
decree  of  Council,  85. 

Bonald  on  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  162 ;  his  doc- 
trines, 260. 

Boneuil,  Council  of,  described,  82. 

Bossuet,  his  negotiations  with  Leibnitz  to  re- 
unite the  Churches,  37 ;  school  of,  260 ;  his 
Universal  History  the  first  great  work  on 
the  philosophy  of  history,  395. 

Brentzen,  testimony  of,  to  the  incredulity  pre- 
vailing among  the  early  reformers,  408. 

Brescia,  Amauld  of,  troubles  excited  by,  229. 

Bruis  (Pierre  de),  his  iconoclastic  fanaticism, 
229. 

Buchanan,  his  remark  on  the  degradation  of 
women  wherever  Christianity  does  not  pre- 
vail, 112. 

Bull-fights,  those  of  Spain  discussed,  150. 
I  Busenbaum  on  the  power  of  making  laws,  278. 
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Bon  (CoBiia  Domini)  eontaiiiliig  an  excom- 
munication against  those  who  levy  ezces- 
•ive  taxes,  S37. 

Cmmam,  (J.)  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans 
and  Britons,  129,  133. 

Calmet,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  453. 

Calvin,  intolerance  of,  399 ;  his  vulgar  abuse, 
399 ;  evidence  of,  in  favour  of  the  Pope,  401 . 

Calyinism,  as  connected  with  democracy,  333. 

Cspmsny  on  the  trades-corporations  of  Bar- 
celona, 474. 

Carransa,  trial  of,  189;  its  duration,  189;  car- 
ried to  Rome,  189;  his  dying  declaration, 
189;  conduct  of  Philip  II.  towards  him, 
190;  causes  of  his  trial,  190 ;  nature  of  his 
writings,  190 ;  his  reason  why  the  Scriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  were  forbidden  in 
Spain.  192. 

Cassian,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  religious 
institutions,  200. 

Cathari,  the,  described,  229. 

Catholicity,  its  doctrines  always  the  same, 
40-1 ;  its  past  services  to  society,  and  what 
may  be  expected  from  it  for  the  future,  49 ; 
its  progress  in  several  countries  of  Europe, 
60 ;  not  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
56;  its  effects  on  European  civilisation,  56 ; 
was  strong  in  the  west,  and  weak  in  the 
east,  57 ;  importance  of  the  unity  produced 
by  it  for  the  safety  of  Europe  amid  perils, 
57;  degraded  condition  of  society  when  it 
appeared.  66 ;  not  opposed  to  the  feeling  of 
indiyiduality,  but  promotes  it,  107-8;  the 
elevation  of  woman  due  to  it  alone,  112, 
131;  places  women  on  an  equality  with 
men,  112;  mistake  of  its  opponents,  125; 
its  institutions  falsely  assailed  by  Protest- 
ants and  philosophers,  125;  its  exertion  in 
favour  of  beneficence  impeded  by  Protest- 
antism, which  compelled  it  to  stand  on  its 
defence,  165;  unfairly  treated  with  regard 
to  toleran<^,  167 ;  its  doctrine  with  respect 
to  errors  of  the  mind,  177;;  was  the  work 
of  God,  233;  its  fertility  a  resources,  284; 
its  charitv,  234 ;  its  true  doctrines  with  re- 
gard to  the  civil  power,  301 ;  its  relatl^s 
with  the  people,  881 ;  its  relations  with  li- 
berty, 835;  its  effects  on  the  development 
of  the  intellect,  370;  effects  of  its  ptmc^le 
of  submission  to  authority,  370;  effects  of 
the  same  on  the  sciences,  371 ;  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy  compared  with  it,  873 ; 
its  morality,  374 ;  its  revealed  dogmna,  874 ; 
is  not  opposed  to  true  philosophy,  375; 
compared  with  Protestantism  with  respect 
to  learning,  universities,  &c.,  390-5;  its 
unity  and  concert,  400 ;  its  services  against 
slavery. — (See  Slavery.) 
Celchite,  Council  of,  85. 
Celibacy,  influence  of  that  of  the  clergy  in 
preventing  an  hereditary  succession,  ac- 
cording to  Guizot,  329 ;  what  would  have 
luqtpened  without  It,  830. 
Censors,  among  the  ancients,  they  took  the 

place  of  religious  authority,  187. 
Chalons,  Council  of,  83. 
Chalons-sur-Saone,  Council  of,  excommuni- 
eates  those  who  fight  within  the  precincts 
of  churches,  153. 
Chanoinesses  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Aix 
to  keep  an  hospital  for  poor  women,  164. 


Charity,  its  effects  on  toleration,  169-70. 

Charles  V.,  why  released  from  his  oath  by 
the  Pope,  186. 

Chateaubriand,  writings  of.  described,  47; 
describes  Zachary  as  selling  himself  as  a 
slave  to  buy  the  liberty  of  a  husband  for 
his  wife  and  children,  80;  extract  firom, 
on  the  effects  of  Catholicity  and  Protest- 
antism, 393. 

Chivalry,  its  relations  with  women,  116-7; 
did  not  elevate  them,  but  found  them  ele- 
vated bv  Christianity,  127. 

Christ,  all  his  miracles  beneficent,  161;  bis 
whole  life  spent  in  doing  good,  161. 

Christians,  the  early,  their  constancy  in  mar- 
tyrdom, 201 ;  they  seek  asylums  for  retire- 
ment and  prayer  in  the  deserts,  201. 

Christianity,  effects  of,  on  society,  43 ;  effects 
produced  by  its  appearance,  64;  opposes 
slavery,  79;  could  not  endure  the  savage 
heroism  of  the  Romans,  80;  development 
of  the  moral  life  by  means  of,  110;  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  110;  the  effects 
which  would  have  followed  from  the  loss 
of  its  influence  on  Europe,  111;  ideas  of 
some  modem  philosophers  with  regard  to 
it,  182 ;  how  it  is  embodied  in  Catholicity, 
183;  its  progress  in  the  early  ages  de- 
scribed, 206;  its  effects  on  the  invading 
barbarians,  212. 

Church,  the  Catholic,  services  of,  to  society, 
in  combating  the  fatalist  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  44;  her  opposition  to  sla- 
very, 78;  she  protects  the  freedom  (tf 
newly  emancipated  slaves,  79 ;  consecrates 
manumission  by  having  it  perrormed  in 
the  churches,  79;  protects  slaves  recom- 
mended to  her  by  will,  79 ;  allows  her  sa- 
cred vessels  to  be  sold  to  redeem  slaves, 
80;  gives  letters  of  recommendation  to 
emancipated  slaves,  81 ;  causes  tending  to 
promote  slavery  with  which  she  had  to 
contend,  82;  she  makes  a  law  enalding 
those  who  had  been  compelled  to  sell  them- 
selves as  slaves  to  recover  their  liberty  by 
paying  back  the  price,  82;  she  allows  ha 
ministers  to  give  their  liberty  to  slaves  be- 
longing to  her,  while  she  forbids  <»thcr 
property  to  be  alienated,  84 ;  summary  of 
her  measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
90— (see  Couneih);  its  abolition  due  to  her 
alone,  91 ;  reforms  marriage,  113 ;  preaecves 
its  sanctity,  113;  great  evils  thereby  pre- 
vented, 114;  her  imity  in  doctrines  and 
flxity  In  conduct  not  inconsistent  with 
progress,  120;  her  struggles  with  the  cor- 
rupted Romans  and  savage  barbarians, 
152;  decrees  of  her  Councils  against  ani- 
mosities, 153;  her  persevering  efforts,  153; 
treats  kings  and  great  men  as  severely  as 
the  lowly,  153;  her  boldness  in  checking 
the  crimes  of  kings,  155;  her  interference 
in  civil  affairs  of  old  Justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  158 ;  her  CooncHa 
protect  the  weak — viz.  clergy,  monks, 
women,  merchants',  afld  pilgrims— against 
the  strong,  158;  her  exertions  in  fkvoor  of 
the  vanquished  in  wai^  160 ;  she  preserves 
unity  of  faith,  and  founds  institutions  for 
doing  good,  160;  what  she  would  have 
doif e  for  the  cure  of  pauperism  if  the  Re- 
formation had  not  pluBged  Euiopc  into 
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revolutions  and  reactions,  164;  encourages 
the  aristocracy  of  talent,  SS9;  service 
'Which  she  did  to  the  haman  mind  by  op- 
posing the  spirit  of  subtlety  of  the  inno- 
vators, 385 ;  her  interference  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  hospitals,  437. 
Churches,  the  Protestant,  only  the  instru- 
ments of  the  civil  power,  163. 
Cicero,  on  the  necessity  of  religion  to  the 

State,  294. 
Civilisation,  that  of  Europe  since  the  16th 
century  not  owing  to  Protestantism,  57; 
characteristics  of  that  of  modem  Europe 
described,  92 ;  compared  with  ancient  and 
modem  non-Christian  civilisation,  92;  its 
superiority  owing  to  Catholicity,  92;  may 
be  reduced  to  three  elements— the  indivi- 
dual, the  family,  and  society,  93 ;  its  uni- 
versal progress  impeded,  and  unity  broken, 
by  Protestantism,  237. 
Clement,  St.  (Pope),  passage  from,  on  Chris- 
tians selling  themselves  as  slaves  to  redeem 
their  brethren,  ao. 
Clergy,  the  effects  on  society  of  their  power 
and  influence,  152;  fatal  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  their  political  influence  in 
the  16th  century,  84&-9;  advantages  which 
might  have  resulted  from  it  to  popular  in- 
stitutions, 350;  their  relations  with  all  the 
powers  and  classes  of  society,  351. 
Clermont,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favour  of 

the  truce  of  God,  158. 
Coblentz,  Council  of,  82. 
Concina  (P.),  on  the  origin  of  power,  278 ; 

how  it  exists  in  governments,  273. 
Conduct,  firmness  of,  its  powerful  effects  in 

the  world,  121. 
Conscience,  the  public,  described,  134;  that 
of  Europe  contrasted  with  that  of  ancient 
times,  135 ;  how  influenced  by  the  Church, 
136 ;  both  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Scipio, 
141 ;  the  former  was  formed  by  Catholicity 
idone,  142. 
Conscience,  the  individual,  described,  134. 
Constance,  Council  of,  its  doctrine  on  the 

murder  of  kings,  314. 
Cornelius  k  Lapide,  on  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 452. 
Cortes,  severe  nleasures  of  that  of  Toledo 
against  the  Jews,  182 ;  decline  o^  in  Spain, 
359. 
Cottereaux,  excesses  of,  229. 
Councils  of  the  Church,  their  influence  on 
political  laws  and  customs,  338;   canons 
of,  which  improve  the  condition  of  slaves, 
410;  check  all  attempts  against  the  liberty 
of  the  enfranchised  slaves  of  the  Church, 
or  who  had  been  recommended  to  her  by 
will,  412 ;  undertake  that  the  Church  wlU 
defend  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  treed 
who  have  been  recommended  to  her,  412 ; 
make  the  redemption  of  eaptives  the  flrst 
care  of  the  Church,  and  give  their  interests 
precedence  over  her  own,  419;  excommu- 
municate  tliose  who  attempt  to  reduce  men 
into  slavery,  415;  declare  those  who  make 
Christiuis  slaves  to  be  guilty  of  homicide, 
415;   ordain   that   those  who  have  sold 
themselves  as  slaves  shall  recover  their 
liberty  by  repaying  the  price,  416 ;  protect 
the  slaves  belonging  to  Jews,  416;  plrovide 
meaoa  f6r  their  becoming  firee>  416;  for- 


bid Jews  to  acquire  new  Christian  slaves,   ' 
416  -  ordain  that  if  a  master  gives  meat  to 
a  slave  on  a  fasting  day,  the  latter  becomes 
free,  417;  forbid  Jews  to  hold  Christian 
slaves  at  all,  417;  forbid  Christian  slaves 
to  be  sold  to  Jews  or  pagans,  417;  or  to  be 
sold  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  416; 
severely  condemn  clerics  who  sell  their 
slaves  to  Jews,  418;  command  bishops  to 
respect  the  liberty  of  those  fl*eed  by  their 
predecessors,  419;  they  mention  the  power 
given  to  bishops  to  free  deserving  slaves, 
and  fix  the  sum  which  they  may  give  them 
to  live  on,  419;    exempt  them  from  the 
general   rule,   that  alienations   made  by 
bishops  who  leave  nothing  of  their  own 
must  be  restored,  419;  ordain  that  when 
a  bishop  dies,  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  that  at  the  funeral  each  bishop 
or  abbot  may  set  three  slaves  free,  giving 
them  three  »olidi  each,  419;  f^e  Sn  the 
Eoglish    slaves   in    Ireland,  419;    forbid 
slaves  of  the  Church  to  be  exchanged  for 
others,  420;   grant  liberty  to  slaves  who 
wish  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  with 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  abuses,  420 ;     ^ 
check  the  abuse  of  ordaining  slaves  with- 
out the   consent   of  their  masters,  420; 
allow  parish  priests  to  select  some  clerics 
from  the  slaves  of  the  Church,  421 ;    al- 
low slaves  to  be  ordained,  having  been  flrst 
freed,  421. 

Crusades  vindicated,  220. 

Cyprian  (St.)  on  the  redemption  of  captives, 
413. 

Db  Maibt&x  on  the  word  "  catholic,"  399 ; 
on  general  Councils,  479;  compares  the 
conduct  of  the  Popes  with  that  of  other 
rulers,  485. 

Democrats,  difference  between  ancient  and 
modem,  107. 

Democracy,  its  alliance  with  kings  against 
the  aristocracy,  286 ;  notion  formed  of,  in 
the  16th  century,  328;  two  kinds  of,  342; 
their  progress  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
343  ;  their  characters,  344  ;  their  causes 
and  effects,  344-5 ;  historical  facts  with  re- 
gard to,  in  France,  England,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Germany,  846-7. 

Descartes,  his  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God  anticipated  by  St.  Anselm,  487. 

Divorce,  consequences  of  the  facility  of,  in 
Germany,  according  to  M.  de  StaSl,  115. 

Divines,  spirit  of  the  writings  of  the  old 
Catholic,  compared  with  that  of  modem 
writers,  266. 

Doctrines,  their  effects  on  society,  289>94; 
those  prevalent  in  the  16th  century  with 
regard  to  democracy,  328;  those  prevalent 
in  political  matters  in  Europe  before  the 
appearafice  of  Protestantism  compared  with 
those  of  the  school  of  the  18th  century  and 
those  of  modem  publicists,  351-2. 

Dominicans,  their  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
native  Americans,  as  stated  by  Robertson, 
425. 

East,  the,  injury  caused  there  by  breaking 

unity  in  religion,  212. 
Elvira,  Coundi  of,  its  decree  in  favour  of 

slaves,  76. 
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England,  policy  of,  towards  Spain,  50. 

Eon,  his  fanatical  delusion,  229. 

Epaone,  Council  of,  76. 

EMgina,  account  of,  378. 

Errors,  those  of  the  mind  not  always  inno- 
cent, 177. 

Error  described,  45. 

Europe,  characteristics  of  her  civilisation, 
92;  condition  of,  in  the  ISth  century,  222 
€t  ««g. ;  singular  contrasts  therein,  223; 
struggle  between  barbarism  and  Christian- 
ity there,  224 ;  instances  of  great  and  good 
principles  sometimes  abused  in  practice, 
224-5 ;  barbarism  therein  improved  by  re- 
ligion, And  religion  disfigured  by  barbarism, 
225 ;  effects  of  the  crusades,  226 ;  increasing 
power  of  the  commonalty,  226 ;  decline  of 
the  feudal  system,  226;  power  of  great 
ideas,  227 ;  critical  epochs,  227 ;  great  agi- 
tation prevailing,  and  horrible  doctrines 
spread,  among  the  people  at  that  time,  328 
•-{see  Taneheme,  Eon^  Cathari,  VaudoU, 
AUngentea);  what  she  would  have  done 
for  civilisation  if  she  had  not  been  impeded 
by  Protestantism,  239 ;  her  condition  when 
it  appeared,  239 ;  great  increase  of  power 
and  development  of  mind,  289 ;  divisions 
occasioned  by  it,  240 ;  the  nations  thereof 
require  religious  institutions  for  organising 
beneficence  and  education  on  a  large  scale, 
255 ;  state  of,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, 321 ;  social  movement  at  that  time, 
321 ;  its  causes,  322 ;  its  effects  and  object, 
322 ;  development  of  tiie  industrial  classes 
there,  332;  this  took  place  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Catholicity  alone,  363 ;  picture 
of,  from  the  1 1th  century  to  the  14th,  360-1 ; 
religion  and  the  human  mind  there,  382  ; 
intellectual  condition  of  the  nations  of  mo- 
dern, distinguished  from  that  of  those  of 
antiquity,  382-3 ;  causes  which  have  acce- 
lerated it  among  the  former,  383-4. 

Ezimeno,  letter  of,  on  the  sciences,  403. 

Facts,  consummated,  how  they  are  to  be 

treated,  311-12. 
Faith,  unity  of,  not  adverse  to  political  liberty, 

366. 
Forms,  political,  their  value,  334. 
Francis  I.  (of  France),  his  opinion  on  the 

necessity  of  expelling  the  Moors  from  Spain, 

187. 
Francis,  St.  (de  Sales),  his  list  of  titles  given 

to  the  Popes,  400. 
Franks,  their  custom  of  going  armed  to  church 

forbidden  by  Councils,  153. 
Free-will,  its  denial  discarded  by  Protestants 

themselves,  44;   its  effects,  44;  its  noble 

results,    110;    supported    by   Catholicity 

against  the  Reformatioo,  110. 

Gamblivo,  passion  of,  described,  118. 

Games,  pubV'c,  those  of  the  Romans  pro- 
hibited by  the  Christian  Church,  151. 

Oerbet  (I'Abb^),  his  excellent  refutation  of 
Lammenais'  doctrines,  316. 

Germans,  manners  of  the  ancient,  described 
by  Tacitus,  128-9;  why  embellished  by 
him,  129;  are  but  little  known  to  us,  ISO; 
their  strufrgles  with  the  Romans,  130. 

Glbbon»  testimony  of,  to  the  merits  of  Bos- 
•uet's  History  of  the  Variationsi  898. 


Gilles  (St.),  Council  of,  its  decree  in  fkronr 
of  the  truce  of  God,  156. 

Gironne,  Council  of,  in  favour  of  the  truce  of 
God,  157. 

Glaber  (Monk),  of  Cluny,  his  history  of 
France,  218. 

Gotti  (Cardinal),  doctrines  of,  on  the  origin 
of  power,  272. 

Gouget  (I'Abb^),  on  Catholic  Hebrew  studies, 
391. 

Government,  three  principles  of— monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  322. 

Governments,  revolutionary  ones  are  cruel 
in  self-defence,  not  being  based  on  right, 
104 ;  right  of  resistance  to  de  facto  ones, 
308;  falsehood  of  the  theory  which  imposes 
the  obligation  of  obeying  them  merely  as 
such,  308;  difficulties  on  this  point  ex- 
plained, 309. 

Grace,  effects  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of,  211. 

Gratiau,  merit  of  his  literary  labours,  218. 

Gregory  (Pope),  passage  from,  84 ;  frees  two 
slaves  of  the  Roman  Church,  418 ;  his  rea- 
son why  Christians  liberated  their  slaves, 
418. 

Gregory  III.  (Pope)  on  selling  slaves  to  the 
Pagans  for  sacrifice,  418. 

Gregory  IX.  (Pope),  his  decretals  on  slavery, 
85 ;  against  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  clergy,  330. 

Gregory  XVI.  (Pope),  his  apostolic  letters 
against  the  slave-trade,  421. 

Grotius,  his  servile  doctrine  on  the  civfl 
power,  301 ;  his  evidence  in  favour  of  Ca* 
thoiicity,  402. 

Gruet,  his  incredulity  and  execution,  409. 

Guibert,  historical  labours  of,  218. 

Guizot,  on  the  effects  of  the  Church  upon 
slavery,  88-90;  his  doctrine  of  the  personal 
independence  of  individuals  among  the  bar- 
barians stated  and  discussed,  95-6;  true 
theory  thereon,  97-9 ;  incoherence  of  his 
own  doctrines,  100 ;  cause  of  his  error,  100 ; 
his  acknowledgment  ^ith  regard  to  the  re- 
formation and  liberty,  321 ;  extract  from, 
showing  that  the  clergy  were  not  a  caste, 
329;  an  opinion  of,  refuted,  376;  extract 
from,  showing  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  Church  to  the  barbarians  in  legialation, 
434;  documentis  showing  his  error  with 
respect  to  Abelard,  488. 

Hackxt,  fanaticism  of,  406. 

Harlem,  Mathias,  mad  fanaticism  of,  405. 

Heresy,  held  a  sin  by  the  Catholic  Chnrch, 
177. 

Heretics,  characteristics  of  those  of  the  early 
ages,  404. 

Herman,  preaches  the  murder  of  all  priests 
and  magistrates,  406. 

Hermandad,  charter  of,  between  the  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Castillo,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  liberties,  472. 

History,  difficulties  in  its  study,  226 ;  neces- 
sity of  taking  into  account  times  and  cir- 
cumstances of  events  therein,  225. 

Hobbes,  his  false  theory  of  society,  280;  his 
servile  doctrine,  301. 

Honour,  principle  of,  in  monarchies,  accord- 
ing to  Montesquieu,  137. 

Horace,  on  the  origin  of  society,  455. 

Hospitals,  destroyed  by  Henry  YIII.  in  Eng- 
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land,  162;  Catholic  bishops  the  protectors 
and  inspectors  of,  163;  laws  made  respect- 
ing them  by  the  Church,  163 ;  attached  to 
monasteries  and  colleges  in  the  middle  age^, 
436;  superintended  by  the  bishops,  436; 
their  property  protected  by  being  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Church,  437. 

Hugh  of  St.  yictor,  historical  labours  of,  218. 

Humility,  its  effects  with  regard  to  toleration, 
170. 

Ideas,  irreligious  ones  cannot  be  confined  to 
theory,  but  enter  on  the  field  of  practice, 
46 ;  destroy  themselves,  46 ;  power  of,  146  ; 
they  are  divided  into  those  that  flatter  the 
paasions,  and  those  that  check  them,  146; 
they  require  an  institution  to  preserve  and 
enforce  them,  147 ;  howr  they  became  cor- 
rupted among  mankind  before  Christianity, 
147;  how  affected  by  the  press,  147;  their 
natural  progress,  147 ;  their  rapid  succes- 
sion in  modem  times,  147. 

Impiety  allies  itself  with  liberty  or  despotism 
to  suit  its  purpose,  366-7. 

Incredulity  in  Europe  the  fhiit  of  Protestant- 
ism, 36;  spirit  of,  has  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  46. 

Independence,  personal,  feeling  of.  existed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  101. 

Indifference,  religious,  in  Europe,  the  fruit 
of  Protestantism,  36. 

Individual,  the,  how  absorbed  by  the  state 
among  the  ancients,  102;  fatal  effects  of 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  feeling  of 
respect  for,  in  society,  105 ;  witnessed 
among  nations  not  Christian,  104-5. 

Individuals,  how  the  freedom  of,  was  fettered 
among  the  ancient  republics,  106;  every 
thing  ruled  by  the  state,  106. 

Inquisition,  the,  misrepresentations  with  re- 
gard to  that  of  Spain,  180;  its  duration 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  182; 
appeals  from  it  to  Rome,  184;  indulgence 
of  the  latter,  185;  interference  of  the  Popes 
to  soften  the  rigours  of,  185  ;  mildness  of 
that  of  Rome,  185;  no  case  of  capital  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  it,  185;  rigours  of 
that  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
caused  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  191 ; 
compels  a  preacher  to  retract  who,  in  the 
nresence  of  Philip  II.,  had  maintained  that 
kings  have  absolute  power  over  their  sub- 
jects, 195 ;  berame  milder  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  196;  remarks  thereon,  440; 
appellants  to  Rome  from,  forbidden  to  re- 
turn to  Spain  under  pain  of  death  by  prag- 
matic sanction  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
444;  how  affected  by  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Icings,  444;  the  latter  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  have  the  judgment  in  Spain 
made  final,  without  appeal,  which  the 
Popes  refused,  444;  affected  impartiality 
of  writers  with  regard  to  it,  445. — See 
Perez,  Puigblaneh,  Villaneuva,  Llorente, 
and  Jomtob. 

Institutions,  religious,  opposed  by  Protest- 
antism and  philosophers,  196;  their  im- 
portance and  connexion  with  religion  her- 
self, 197 :  have  survived  the  attempts 
made  to  debtroy  them,  198;  their  nature 
described,  199 ;  their  object,  199 ;  are  per- 

.  Ipctly  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 


Christian  religion,  199;  their  commence- 
ment, according  to  Cassian,  200 ;  have  al- 
ways existed  in  the  Church  from  the  time 
of  Constantine,  201 ;  conduct  of  the  Popes 
towards  them,  202 ;  their  accordance  with 
the  Gos])el  precepts,  202 ;  their  effects  on 
the  human  mind,  202 ;  their  services  and 
necessity,  204 ;  their  necessity  for  the  sal- 
vation of  society,  253;  not  inconsistent 
with  the  improvements  of  modern  times, 
253;  historical  view  of  them,  449;  coup 
d'aeil  at  their  origin  and  developmenti 
449. 

Institutions,  free,  injured  by  Protestantism, 
341. 

lustitutions,  their  study,  226 ;  necessity  of 
understanding  the  times  when  they  ex- 
isted, 226. 

Intellect,  the,  its  development,  how  affected 
by  Catholicity,  370-5;  influence  thereof 
upon,  historically  examined,  376-82;  its 
relations  with  religion,  S82;  its  develop- 
ment among  the  nations  of  Europe  differ- 
ent iVom  that  of  those  of  antiquity,  382-3; 
causes  that  have  hastened  its  development 
in  Europe,  384-5 ;  origin  of  the  spirit  of 
subtlety,  385;  service  rendered  to  it  by 
the  Church  in  opposing  the  subtleties  of 
the  innovators,  386 ;  its  progress  from  the 
eleventh  century  to  our  times,  390;  differ- 
ent phases,  390. 

Intolerance,  that  of  some  irreligious  men, 
172;  of  the  Romans,  172;  of  the  pagan 
emperors,  172;  has  continued  from  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  the  state, 
in  various  forms,  down  to  the  present 
time,  172;  recent  instances  of  it,  172; 
-case  of  France  examined,  172;  doctrine 
which  condemns  all  intolerance  with  re- 
gard to  doctrines  and  actions  discussed 
and  refuted,  172-6;  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  it,  173-4;  would  produce 
impunity  for  crimes,  173-4 ;  civil  and  reli- 
gious, distinguished,  437;  mistaken  by 
Rousseau,  438;  its  existence  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  held  by  some  Protest- 
ants, 439. 

Irreligion,  spirit  of,  has  lost  much  of  its 
strength,  46. 

Isabella,  part  taken  by,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  182. 

Jaksenibts,  the,  described,  38. 

Jerome,  St.,  on  the  name  Catholic  not  being 
given  to  heretics,  399. 

Jesuits,  importance  of,  in  the  history  of  ci- 
vilisation, 245;  their  eminent  services, 
246;  error  and  contradiction  of  M.  Guiaot 
in  their  regard,  248 ;  false  charges  against, 
249. 

Jews,  the  slaves  of,  protected  by  decrees  of 
Councils,  82 ;  struggle  between  truth  and 
error  among,  147 ;  how  the  truth  was  pre- 
served, 147;  their  avarice,  183;  popular 
hatred  against,  183;  atrocities  charged 
against  them  by  the  people,  183;  prag- 
matic sanction  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
with  regard  to,  441 ;  law  of  Philip  II. 
against,  442. 

John  de  Ste.-Marie,  extracts  firom,  on  Chris- 
tian politics,  456-61. 

Jomtob,  Mathanieli  his  work  called  the  /»• 
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guiHlion  Unveiled,  446 ;  his  prejudice  and 
vulgar  abuse,  447.   * 

Judatoers  pursued  by  the  Inquisition,  186. 

Justin  on  martyrdom,  109;  his  J|N}lo^y ,  264. 

Justinian  gives  bishops  the  control  of  hos- 
pitals, 437. 

Knroi,  inviolability  of,  S15;  greatest  ln< 
crease  of  the  power  of,  in  Europe,  dates 
Arom  the  appearance  of  Protestantism, 
841. 

Knowledge,  state  of,  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared, 60 ;  sterility  of,  in  creating  social 
institutions,  60. 

Laboukers,  protected  by  the  Council  of 
Rheims,  159. 

Lacordaire  (I'Abb^)  on  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, 187. 

Lamennais  (I'Abb^),  his  attempt  to  ally  Ca- 
tholicity with  extreme  democracy,  107; 
his  doctrines  on  government  compared 
with  those  of  St.  Thomas,  316. 

Las  Casas,  exertions  of,  in  favour  of  the  na- 
tive Americans  related  by  Robertson,  426. 

Lateran,  general  Council  of,  confirms  the 
truce  of  God,  158 ;  eleventh  general  Coun* 
ell  of,  forbids  the  maltreatment  of  monks, 
clergy,  pilgrims,  merchants,  peasants,  and 
tiie  shipwrecked,  159. 

Law,  the  divine,  false  interpretation  of,  262 ; 
St.  John  Chrysostom  on,  263 ;  according 
to  Bellarmine,  270. — See  St.  Thomas,  Sua- 
rez,  Ootti,  Biuenbaum,  Liguori,  Billuart, 
and  the  Compendium  Salmaticense, 

ha,yr.—See  St,  Thomtu. 

League,  the  Hanseatic,  described,  332. 

Legislation,  that  of  Rome  described,  62 ;  was 
probably  influenced  by  Christianity,  62. 

Leibnitz,  his  negotiation  with  Bossuet  to  re- 
unite the  Churches,  37;  his  theological 
system  contains  the  chief  dogmas  of  Ca- 
tholicity, 402. 

Lepers,  ordered  to  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Church,  164. 

Lerida,  Council  of,  excludes  those  at  vari- 
ance ftom  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
153;  decrees  seven  years' penance  against 
infanticide,  160. 

Leyden,  John  of,  his  excesses  at  Munster, 
405. 

Liberty,  a  word  ill  understood,  54;  examples 
of,  55 ;  how  limited,  55 ;  Catholicity  fa- 
vourable to  its  true  spirit,  56 ;  true  nature 
of,  206 ;  according  to  Catholic  doctors, 
288;  political  freedom  owes  nothing  to 
Protestantism,  336 ;  Catholicity  favourable 
to  it,  337 ;  why  it  has  fallen  into  bad  re- 
pute with  some,  340;  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  intolerance,  360;  cannot 
subsist  without  morality,  366;  remarkable 
passage  firom  Augustin  on  the  subject,  368. 

Lillebonne,  Council  of,  enforces  the  truce  of 
Ood,  157. 

Llandaff,  Council  of,  154. 

Llorente,  his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  448; 
Ms  attempt  to  introduce  schism  and  he- 
resy into  Spain,  448;  his  misrepresenta- 
tion, 448 ;  bums  a  portion  of  the  docu- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Inquisition  of  Mar 
drid,  448. 
London,  Council  of,  82. 


Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  doctrine  that  the  im- 
perial power  comes  immediately  from  God 
maintained  by  the  princes  of  the  empire 
in  his  time,  455. 

Love,  passion  of,  its  effects,  119 ;  how  treated 
by  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  120;  ad- 
vantages of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
former,  120. 

Luther,  his  opinion  on  polygamy,  114;  ef- 
fects which  his  doctrines  would  have  had, 
had  they  been  proclaimed  sooner,  115;  his 
intolerance  towards  the  Jews,  186;  speci- 
mens of  his  violence,  grossness,  and  intole- 
rance, 398 ;  his  evidence  against  Catholi- 
city, 401;  his  interview  Tvith  the  devil,  404; 
infidel  passages  from  his  writings,  408. 

Lyons,  Councils  of,  81 ;  Council  of,  seeZepcrs; 
poor  men  of  described,  229. 

Macok,  Councils  of,  80-3.  • 

Manichees,  unusual  severities  ezereiaed  to- 
wards, 181 ;  description  of,  229. 
Manners,  gentleness  of,  one  of  the  cfaaraeter- 
istics  of  European  civilisation,  148;  wherein 
it  consists,  149 ;  exists  in  advanced  socie- 
ties, 149 ;  not  found  in  young  nations,  149 ; 
did  not  exist  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, 149 ;  causes  of  this,  149 ;  their  exces- 
sive corruption  among  the  ancients,  431. 
Mariana,  his  popular  doctrines,  290-1 ;  on  the 

liberties  of  Spain,  481. 
Marquez,  P.,  on  the  disputes  between  rulers 
and  their  subjects,  471 ;  on  the  levying  of 
taxes,  and  the  right  of  rulers  over  the  pro- 
perty of  their  subjects,  482. 
Marriage,  doctrines  of  Catholicity  and  Pro- 
testantism with  regard  to,  compared,  113; 
importance  of  guarding  the  sanctity  of, 
115 ;  not  admitted  as  a  sacrament  by  Pio- 
testantism,  115;  different  conduct  of  Ca- 
tholicity and  Protestantism  with  regard  to, 
116. 
Martyrs,  heroism  of  the  Christian,  108. 
Matha,  John  of,  one  o^the  founders  of  the 
Order  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  for  the  Re- 
demption of  Captives,  236. 
Mathematics,  obscurity  of  their  first  princi- 
ples, 403. 
Melancthon,  his  complaints  against  the  other 

Reformers,  399;  superstitions  of,  405. 
Merchants  protected  by  Councils,  157-9. 
Merida,  Council  of,  76. 

Missions,  their  unity  broken  by  Protestantism, 
238-41;  injury  thereby  done  to  them,  240-1 ; 
what  they  might  have  effected  had  it  not 
appeared,  241 ;  what  united  efforts  effected 
in  earlier  times,  242;  need  of,  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
243 ;  zeal  displayed  by  the  Church  in  the 
promotion  of,  in  latter  times,  243 ;  powerful 
means  for  promoting  at  the  command  of 
Rome  before  unity  was  broken,  244. 
Monarchy,  why  hereditary  is  preferable,  119; 
idea  formed  of, in  the  sixteenth  century; 
323 ;  application  thereof,  325 ;  in  what  it 
differed  firom  despotism,  325 ;  what  it  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  325 ;  its  relatioos 
with  the  Church,  325 ;  when  necessary  in 
Europe,  835  ;  different  character  of,  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  335;  passage  from  De  Mais- 
tre  on,  335;  institutions  for  limiting  it, 
336;  it  acquired  strength  in  the  •i9:tMath 
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nentaiy,  839 ;  prerafled  over  free  institu- 
tions, 339 ;  causes  of  this,  S47. 

Monasteries,  those  in  the  East  established  in 
Imitation  of  the  solitaries,  212;  causes  of 
their  decline,  213 ;  services  they  might  have 
rendered  to  literature,  213;  what  they  did 
fbr  knowledge,  213 ;  those  of  the  West  esta- 
blished, 215;  their  effects,  215;  property 
rendered  sacred,  217;  their  property,  217; 
their  claims  thereto,  217;  their  improve- 
ments, 217 ;  encouragement  given  to  the 
country  life,  217;  their  services  to  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  and  England,  217 ; 
great  men  they  produced,  217;  their  ser- 
vices to  science  and  letters,  218;  their 
civilising  effects,  218 ;  new  forms  assumed 
by  them  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, 219-20;  their  objects,  221 ;  benefits 
they  conferred  on  mankind,  222. 

Monks,  protected  by  Councils,  157-9. 

Monogamy  not  owin|;  to  climate,  114. 

Montaigne  on  the  Reformation,  36 ;  his  in- 
fidel sentiments  changed  at  his  death,  409. 

Montanus,  Arias,  employed  by  Philip  II.  to 
collect  books  and  MSS.,  195. 

Montesquieu  on  the  principle  of  honour  in 
monarchies,  1 37 ;  that  of  virtue  in  republics, 
140;  he  is  bound  by  his  theory,  141 ;  on 
the  destruction  of  monasteries  and  hospitals 
in  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  162;  his  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  the  latter,  162. 

Montpellier,  Council  of,  its  decrees  to  secure 
peace,  158. 

Moors,  the,  dread  of  their  power  in  Spain,  182 ; 
papal  bull  in  favour  of,  186;  law  of  Philip 
III.  expelled  them,  443. 

Kapolxok  uid  the  Spanish  nation,  309. 
Narbonne,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favour  of 

the  .truce  of  God,  156. 
Nationality,  importance  of,  52. 
Nicholas,  a  fanatic  who  taught  that  it  was 

good  to  continue  in  sin  thikt  grace  might 

the  more  abound,  406. 
Nuns,  protected  by  the  Council  of  Rouen,  157. 

Obxdisvcs,  motives  of,  founded  on  the  will 
of  God,  78. 

Olive  trees,  why  protected  by  the  Council  of 
Narbonne,  157. 

Opinions,  the  rapid  succession  of,  in  modem 
times,  147. 

Opinion,  public,  influence  of,  on  morals,  139. 

Orange,  Council  of,  its  decree  of  favour  of 
slaves,  79. 

Orders,  the  religious-military,  described,  219 ; 
the  mendicant  ditto,  231 ;  the  necessity  for 
the  latter,  231 ;  their  popular  nature,  231; 
their  influence,  232 ;  were  the  work  of  God, 
232 ;  their  relations  with  the  Pontiffs,  236; 
those  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  236 ; 
visions  inspiring  them,  236-7 ;  their  found- 
ers, 237. 

Orleans,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favour  of 
slaves,  76,  79,  83, 85;  forbids  any  one  to  be 
armed  at  church,  153;  protects  hospitals, 
164 ;  the  poor  and  prisoners,  164. 

Oxford,  Council  of,  its  decree  against  robbers, 
159. 

Pacts,  77-8. 

Paganiim,  described  by  St  Augostin,  64. 


Palafbx,  on  the  duties  of  kings,  princes,  and 
magistrates,  299 ;  on  taxes  and  tyranny,  481. 

Palentia,  Council  of,  protects  ihe  defenceless, 
159. 

Papin,  evidence  of,  in  favour  of  Cathdidty, 
402. 

Paris,  trades-union  of,  382. 

Passions,  the,  differently  treated  by  Catholicity 
and  by  Protestantism,  116-17 ;  why  so  active 
in  times  of  public  disturbance,  119. 

Patrick,  St.,  Council  of,  81. 

Paul  (St.),  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  450. 

Peasants. — See  Lateran. 

Penance,  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of,  144. 

Perez,  on  the  condemnation  of  a  preacher  for 
absolutist  doctrines  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain,  445. 

Peter  (St.),  of  Arbues,  his  murder  by  the  Jews 
not  a  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  In* 
quisition,  184;  tumult,  occasioned  thereby, 
184. 

Peter  (St.)  Nolasco  founds  the  Order  of  Mercy 
for  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  237. 

Philanthropy,  inadequate  for  works  of  bene- 
flcence  without  Christian  charity,  166. 

Philosophers,  the  irreligious  of  the  last  cen- 
tury  preferred  pagan  to  Christian  institu- 
tions, 138. 

Philosophy,  schools  of,  can  destroy  but  not 
create,  147. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  did  not  institute  the  In- 
quisition, but  continued  it,  187;  why  so 
much  attacked  by  Protestants,  188;  prol»a- 
bility  that  the  attempts  made  to  introduce 
Protestantism  into  Spain  in  his  time  would 
succeed,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  188 ;  his  conduct  to  Carranxa,  189 ; 
his  services  to  Catholicity,  192;  general 
feeling  in  his  reign  with  regard  to  cruel 
punishments  very  different  from  the  pre- 
sent, 194;  his  patronage  of  literature,  195; 
hia  letter  to  Arias  Montanus,  446.— See 
Inquisition. 

Pilgrims  protected  by  Councils,  157-9. 

Pitt,  anecdote  of,  51. 

Pius  II.  (Pope),  his  apostolic  letters  against 
slavery,  423. 

Pius  VII.  (Pope),  interposes  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade,  425. 

Plato,  immoral  doctrines  of,  427. 

Polygamy,  not  the  effect  of  climate,  114. 

Poor,  the,  regulations  of  Councils  in  favour  of, 
164. 

Popes,  the,  services  they  rendered  to  society 
by  pureserving  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  113 ; 
support  the  trace  of  God,  157 ;  their  at- 
tempts to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  185;  appoint  Judges  of  appeal, 
185;  their  intolerance  compued  wiUi  the 
tolerance  of  Protestantism,  185 ;  their  tem- 
poral powers,  317 ;  doctrines  of  theologians 
with  regard  to  them  in  case  they  should  foil 
into  heresy,  319;  nature,  origin,  and  eflbcta 
of  their  temporal  power,  363 ;  list  of  titlea 
given  to,  in  ancient  times,  400. 

Power,  origin  of,  262 ;  the  paternal,  considered 
with  regard  to  the  civil,  264 :  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Bellarmine,  resides  immediaUlff 
in  the  people,  270 ;  divine  origin  of,  276 ; 
violence  of,  when  illegitimate,  281 ;  mediate 
and  immediate  transmission  of,  283;  this 
distinction  important  in  soma  respects,  and 
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unimportant  in  others,  286 ;  why  Catholic 
divines  have  so  sealously  supported  the  me- 
djoitf,  2Sf ;  faculties  of  the  civil,  295 ;  ca- 
lumnies of  the  opponents  of  the  Church  on 
this  point,  295 ;  resistance  to  the  civil,  802 ; 
comparison  between  Catholicity  and  Pro- 
testanism  on  this  point,  305 ;  vidn  timidity 
of  some  minds  on  this  point,  302 ;  obedience 
to  the  civil,  taught  by  Catholicity  when  le- 
gitimate, 803 ;  civil  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual,  304;  conduct  of  Catholicity  and 
Protestantism  with  respect  to  the  separation 
of  the  two,  804 ;  the  independence  of  the 
spiritual,  a  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  304;  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  on 
obedience  to  the  civil,  306  ;  doctrines  of  St. 
Thomas,  Bellaroiine,  Suarez,  &c.  on  resist- 
ance to  the  civil  in  extreme  cases,  315. 

Preaching,  that  of  Protestantism  without  au- 
thority, 143.^See  Protettantitm, 

Prebendaries,  bound  to  give  a  tenth  of  their 
firuits  to  an  hospital,  164. 

Press,  the,  effects  of,  on  opinions,  147. 

Prisoners,  exertions  of  the  Church  in  favour 
of,  164. 

Protestantism,  present  condition  of,  39;  at- 
tempts to  preserve  itself  by  violating  its 
fundamental  principle,  40;  causes  of  its 
continuance,  40-41 ;  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  as  a  fixed  creed,  but  remains 
as  a  body  of  sects,  40 ;  its  positive  doctrines 
repugnant  to  the  instinct  of  civilisation, 
43-5 ;  its  essential  principle  one  of  destruc- 
tion, 45 ;  can  boast  only  of  its  ruins,  45 ; 
was  the  work  of  human  passions,  and  not 
of  God,  45 ;  effects  which  even  its  partial 
introduction  into  Spain  would  produce,  50, 
52-3 ;  advantages  of  the  practice  of  preach- 
ing preserved  by,  65,  143;  its  preaching  is 
without  authority,  143;  its  doctrine  with 
respect  to  errors  of  the  mind,  177;  effects 
which  its  introduction  into  Spain  would 
have  produced,  193;  would  have  broken 
the  unity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  193 ; 
is  opposed  to  vows  and  celibacy,  196;  its 
appearance,  240 ;  its  effects  in  breaking  the 
unity  of  European  civilisation,  240;  divided 
the  missionaries  among  themselves,  240; 
disastrous  effects  of,  244;  exalts  the  tem- 
porid  power  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual, 
286;  its  relations  with  liberty,  321;  real 
state  of  the  case  on  this  point,  322 ;  its 
origin  aristocratic,  333;  not  favourable  to 
the  poor,  833;  has  contributed  to  destroy 
free  institutions,  341;  fearful  state  of  Eu- 
rope after  it  appeared,  346;  political  doc- 
trines prevailing  in  Europe  before  its  ap- 
pearance compared  with  those  of  modem 
publicists  and  the  school  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  352-3;  has  prevented  the  homo- 
geneity of  European  civilisation,  353 ;  his- 
torical proofs,  354 ;  compared  with  Catho- 
licity with  regard  to  learning,  criticism,  the 
learned  languages,  the  foundation  of  uni- 
versities, the  progress  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  mysticism,  high  philosophy,  metaphy* 
sics,  morals,  religious  philosophy,  and  the 
phOosophy  of  history,  390-5;  evidences 
against,  from  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotlus,  Papin,  Puffendorf,  and  Leib- 
nitz, 401-2 ;  its  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
408 ;  bad  faith  of  its  founders,  408 ;  pas- 


sages proving  fhts,  408 ;  progress  of  infide- 
lity soon  after  its  appearance  proved  from 
Luther,  Brentzen,  Gruet,  and  Montaigne, 
408. 

Puffendorf,  his  false  theory  of  society,  282 ; 
evidence  of,  against  Protestantism,  402. 

Puigblanch.---See  Jotntoh. 

Punishments,  right  of  inflicting  capital,  de- 
rived from  God,  277;  cannot  come  from 
pacts,  278;  mildness  of,  among  barbarian 
nations  not  a  proof  of  civilisation  but  of 
indifference  to  crime,  434 ;  immense  supe- 
riurity  of  the  legislation  of  the  Church  with 
respect  to,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  434. 

REGULrs,  virtue  bordering  on  ferocity  of,  80. 

Religion,  always  existed  in  some  shape  among 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  42 ;  power  of, 
in  Spain,  53 ;  condition  of,  when  Christian- 
ity appeared,  60;  atrocities  committed  in 
the  name  of,  by  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
180;  importance  of,  to  the  civil  power,  289 ; 
corruption  of,  among  the  ancients,  431. 

Revolutions,  those  of  modern  timef,  367 ;  dif- 
ference between  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  that  of  France,  367. 

Rheims,  Councils  of,  80-2;  commands  that 
the  clergy,  monks,  women,  travellers,  la- 
bourers, and  vine-dressers  shall  be  respect- 
ed during  war,  159;  protects  the  poor,  164. 

Robertson. — See  Bominican$  and  Lot  Ceutu. 

Romans,  the,  their  savage  heroism  not  tole- 
rated by  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity, 
79-80;  futile  attempts  made  to  imitate 
them,  104;  their  manners  effeminate  with- 
out being  gentle,  151. 

Rome,  legislation  of,  62-3 ;  how  affected  by 
Christianity,  63 ;  vice  of  her  political  organi- 
sation, 63;  Council  of,  its  decrees  in  favour 
of  slaves,  85 ;  the  court  of,  endeavours  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, 184-5 ;  mildness  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Rome  compared  with  that  in  other 
places,  185;  no  instance  of  a  capital  sen> 
tence  having  been  pronounced  thereby, 
185 ;  the  decline  and  ML  of  the  empire  of, 
206. 

Rosoelin,  described,  878;  compared  with  St. 
Anselm,  386. 

Rouen,  Council  of,  its  decree  in  favour  of 
the  truce  of  God,  157. 

Rousseau,  doctrines  of,  2'60-l ;  his  appeal  to 
the  passions,  266;  his  Contrnt  Social^  276; 
his  misrepresentation  of  Catholicity,  438; 
doctrines  of  his  Contrat  Social,  439 ;  his 
intolerance,  439. 

Saavedka,  his  popular  doctrines,  291. 

Salamanca,  compendium  of,  on  the  tranamis- 
sion  of  power  by  the  people's  consent,  275. 

Sciences,  the  natural  and  social  compared, 
61-2. 

Scipio,  story  of,  141. 

Sell-defence,  right  of,  alleged  as  a  plea  for 
the  intolerance  of  governments,  179. 

Seneca,  on  the  worship  of  the  gods,  294. 

Sigebert,  historical  labours  of,  218. 

Slaves,  their  large  numbers  among  the  an- 
cients, 67 ;  their  numbers  at  Athens,  Sparta, 
Rome,  and  in  the  eastern  countries,  67-8 ; 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarding 
them,  67;   their  treatment,  67;   danger* 
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ftom  their  numberB,  68 ;  their  rebellions, 
68 ;  their  immediate  emancipation  imprac- 
ticable, 68-9 ;  the  Church  did  all  that  could 
be  done  in  their  favour,  69;  difficulties  she 
had  to  contend  with  in  their  emancipation, 
69-70 ;  conduct,  designs,  and  tendencies  of 
the  Church  favourable  to  them,  70;  their 
natural  inferiority  to  freemen  proclaimed 
by  the  heathen  philosophers,  71-2;   their 
natural  equality  with  them  inculcated  by 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  72;  motives 
for  their  obedience,  73 ;  their  Ul-treatment, 
74;  spirit  of  hatred  and  revolts  thereby 
caused,  74 ;  St.  Paul's  instructions  to  them, 
74 ;  power  of  life  and  death  possessed  over 
them  by  their  masters,  and  cruelties  exer- 
cised, 75 ;  scene  from  Tacitus.  75;  St.  Paul 
intercedes  for  one  of  them,  75;  ill-treat- 
ment of  them  forbidden  by  Councils  of  the 
Church,  75 ;  she  substitutes  public  trial  for 
private  vengeance  in  their  regard,  75 ;  the 
clergy  forbidden  to  mutilate  them,  76 ;  she 
condemns  to  penance  those  who  put  them 
to  death  of  their  own  authority,  76;   she 
protects  those  newly  emancipated,  77;  those 
of  the  Church  not  allowed  to  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed, 84;  those  who  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic state  are  freed  by  decree  of  Council 
of  Rome,  85 ;  abuse  thereof,  85 ;  were  raised 
to  the  priesthood,  but  not  until  they  had 
been  freed,  86 ;  prevalence  of  the  abuse  of 
ordaining  slaves  without  the  consent  of 
their  masters,  86 ;  the  Church  protects  their 
marriages,  and  forbids  them  to  be  dissolved 
by  their  masters,  89. — See  Councils. 
Slavery,  the  offspring  of  sin,  88. 
Society,  will  always  be  either  religious  or  su- 
perstitious, 42;  modern,  described,  48;  its 
progress,  59 ;  condition  of,  when  Christian- 
ity appeared,  60 ;  present  state  of,  252 ;  ad- 
ministration   alone   not   adequate   to  its 
wants ;  principle  of  charity  required,  254-5 ; 
physical  means  of  restraining  the  masses 
of,  256 ;  moral  means  required,  256 ;  origin 
of,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  266 ;  not  the 
work  of  man,  269 ;  not  to  be  saved  by  strict 
political  doctrines,  without  religion  and 
morality,  292-4 ;  why  modern  conservative 
schools  are  powerless  in  preserving  it,  293; 
struggle  therein  between  the  three  elements, 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  347. 
Solitaries,  the  early,  described,  208 ;  numbers 
of,  208 ;  influence  of,  in  spiritualising  ideas 
and  improving  morals,  209 ;  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  luxurious  and  enervating 
climate,  211 ;  great  men  who  received  their 
inspirations  from  them,  212. 
Spain,  effects  which  the  partial  introduction 
of   Protestantism    would   have   produced 
there,  50,  52-3 ;  power  of  religious  ideas 
there,  53 ;  peculiar  manner  in  which  revo- 
lutionary ideas  have  come  into  operation 
there,  53 ;  has  not  yet  obtained  the  govern- 
ment which  she  requires,  58 ;  effects  of  the 
loss  of  her  national  unity,  54;  her  intole- 
rance in  religious  matters  not  so  great  as  it 
has  been  represented,  195;  bold  language 
used  there  with  regard  to  politics,  290-2 ; 
industrial  progress  therein,  332 ;  Catholicity 
and  politics  there,  354;  real  state  of  the 
question,  355;  causes  of  the  ruin  of >  her 
ftree  institutions,  355 ;  ancient  and  modern 


freedom,  356;  Communeroa  of  Castille.  357; 

policy  of  her  rulers,  358;  Ferdinand,  Xime- 

nes,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.,  359. 
Stephen  (Abbot),  his  account  of  the  excesses 

committed  by  the  Manichees  in  France, 

229. 
Suarez,  on  the  origin  of  power,  272 ;  his  reply 

to  King  James  I.  of  England,  272 ;  on  the 

disputes  between  subjects  and  their  rulers, 

470. 
Subtlety,  spirit  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  its 

causes,  3b5. 

Tacittts,  scene  firom,  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  75 ; 
on  the  ancient  Germans  with  regard  to  wo- 
men, 128-9;  his  description  of  their  man- 
ners, why  embellished,  129. 

Tact,  value  of,  148. 

Tanchdme,  excesses  of,  228. 

Telugis,  Coxmcll  of,  ordains  the  truce  of  God, 
156. 

TertuUian,  apology  of,  264. 

Theodosius,  the  emperor,  excluded  from  the 
Church  by  St.  Ambrose,  for  the  slaughter 
at  Thessalonica,  154. 

Theories,  rapid  succession  of,  in  modern 
times,  148. 

Theresa,  St.,  extracts  from  the  visions  of, 
407. 

Thierry,  M.,  his  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  96. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Aquin,  extract  from,  on  the 
origin  of  society,  266  ;  on  the  Divine  law, 
268 ;  his  definition  of  law,  297 ;  his  doctrines 
with  regard  to  laws  and  royal  power,  298-9 ; 
on  obedience  to  laws,  307 ;  utility  of  his  dic- 
tatorship in  the  schools  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  human  mind,  388-9  :  passages  from, 
on  the  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects,  467  ; 
his  doctrines  on  the  forms  of  government, 
480. 

Times,  superiority  of  the  primitive,  has  been 
exaggerated,  400. 

Toledo,  Councils  of,  79,  84,  87. 

Toleration,  how  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, 166;  prejudices  against  Catholicity 
with  regard  to,  167 ;  principle  of,  consider- 
ed, 168;  in  religious  men  is  the  produce  of 
two  principles,  charity  and  humility,  169 ; 
illustrations,  showing  how  they  are  affected 
by  intercourse  with  the  world  on  this  point, 
170;  that  of  some  irreligious  men,  171; 
considered  in  society  and  in  governments, 
172;  its  exis(ence  In  society  not  owing  to 
the  philosophers,  172;  its  causes,  172;  prin- 
ciple of  universal,  discussed,  1 73. 

Tours,  Council  of,  ordains  that  the  poor  shall 
be  supported  in  their  own  town  or  parish, 
164. 

Trader-corporations,  origin  and  salutaxy  ef- 
fects of,  474. 

Trades-union. — See  Par  it. 

Trajan,  the  emperor,  6000  gladiators  slain  at 
his  games,  151. 

TiBusubstantiation,  discussion  with  regard  to, 
in  consequence  of  the  philoso{)hy  uf  Des- 
cartes, 375. 

Trent,  Council  of,  gives  bishops  the  power  of 
visiting  hospitals,  437. 

Troja,  Councils  of,  promote  the  truce  of  God, 
157. 

Truce  of  God,  described,  156;  established  by 
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Church  Councils,  157 ;  supported  by  Popes, 

157. 
Truth,  described,  45. 
Tubuza,  Council  of,  establishes  the  truce  of 

God,  156. 

Unbxlisvers,  doctrines  of,  with  regard  to 

errors  of  the  mind,  177. 
Universities,  those  founded  by  Catholicity, 

392. 

Vaisok,  Councils  of,  decree  of,  in  favour  of 
foundlings  and  against  infanticide,  160. 

Valois,  Felix  of,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the  Re- 
demption of  Captives,  237. 

Vauduis,  described,  229. 

Verneul,  Council  of,  80 

Villanueva,  prejudice  and  egotism  of,  447. 

Vine-dressers,  protected  by  the  Council  of 
Rheims,  159. 

Virginity,  respected  by  the  ancients,  &c.,  but 
not  by  Protestantism,  123;  how  important 
that  it  should  be  respected,  123;  not  inju- 
rious to  the  state,  124;  its  effects  on  the 
female  character,  125. 

Visions  (see  Orders) ;  effects  of,  237 ;  those  of 
Catholics,  407. 


Vivos,  Louis,  on  human  knowledge,  403. 

Voltaire  described,  39 ;  extract  £rom,  on  the 
importance  of  the  morals  of  courts  to  so- 
ciety. 114. 

Vows,  vindication  of  religious,  205 ;  those  of 
chastity  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
449. 

Widows,  their  vows  of  chastity  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  449. 

Witmar,  a  German  monk,  his  chronicles  much 
esteemed,  218;  used  by  Leibnitz,  218. 

Women,  degraded  condition  of,  among  the 
ancients,  1 12,  430  i  their  elevation  due  en- 
tirely to  Catholicity,  112, 131-2;  how  affected 
by  chivalry,  126-7 ;  their  elevation  fsUsely 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  Germans,  131 ;  pro- 
tected by  Councils,  159. 

Worms,  Council  of,  excommunicates  those 
who  refuse  to  be  reconciled,  153. 

Zeballos,  p.,  on  Christian  politics  and  Na- 

both's  vineyard,  462. 
Ziegler,  a  Lutheran,  an  ardent  defiender  of 

the  immediate  communication  of  temporal 

power,  455. 
Zonarus,  on  charitable  establishments,  163. 
Zuinglius,  his  phantom,  404. 


ERRATA. 

150.  col.  1,  line  14,  for  Pulentia  read  Palentia. 
207,    ,,   1,    ,,     9,    „  was  „    were. 

218,    „    1,    „  26,   „  Vienna       „    Vienne. 
268,    „   1,    „   17,    „  facts  „     pacts. 
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2,    „  10,    „  become 


tt 


becomes. 


THE  END. 


lovdok: 

pbint ed  by  robson,  levet,  and  fraski.tx, 

Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Lane. 
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